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To the Reader. 


Entle Reader , when I firſt 
ſaw this Bookin French di - 
PS vided into three parts, and 
BP all three carrying the title of 
Se Wiſdome , and having read 
the Preface, I conceived ſome excellency in 
it beyond the reach of common endeavours ; 
T he firit part teaching us the knowledge of 
our ſelves, and our humane condition, with 
the inward and outward parts of. man, hs 
thoughts, words,attions,and all hu motions, 
as 4 preparative unto Wiſdome ; T he ſecond 
part inſtrufting a civil life, and forming a 
man for the world, ſhewing the privileges 
and proper qualities of a wiſe man, and how 
every man ought to live,and how to die;T he 
third part teaching the way how to attain to 
wiſdom, and inſtrutting man univerſally in 
S-,-k. 
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| To the Reader. 
all things, and that by a-diſconrfe of the four 
moral virtues; finding the matter penned 
(| with ſo great gravity and.wi{dom(as a great 
| | and learned Doftor ſaid unto me,after I had 
1 ſhewed him fome part thereof in Enplifh Y 
| that it was @ work(s he thought)beyond the 
| 


capacity of man; He gave me incouragement 
togo forward tn the tranſlation of it,both for 
the great worth thereof, the general goo, 
In which I\muſt acknowledg, that not with- 
aut adviſe F have partly omitted, and pardly 
altered the 4iſcourſe upon fome points which 
I conceived not fit topaſs the Preſs. For the 
| | main work I think it needleſs to-ſay much'm 
|| commendation of it,for it hath already ſnf - 
it | | ficiently commended it ſelf. to the world by 
four for mer impreſs1ons; And for thu fixth, 
" though it be lajt, T hope thus new labour will 
73 not make it leſſe eſteemed. - 


Sampſon Lennard. - - 
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three Books. 


Tus PxErace, 
Where the Name, Subjett, Purpoſe, and Method of this 
Work i ſet down, with an Advertiſement to 
the Reader, 


is required atthe firſt to entry iato this Work, 
that we know what this wiſdome is, -and ſince Of 
it beareth that name and title, how we purpoſe 
to ſpeak thereof, All men in general at the firſt 
" viewof the ſimple word it ſelf, do eafily cog- 
ceive and imagine it to be fome quality, ſuffrciency, or ha- 
bit» not common or vulgar, but excellent, ſingular, and 
elevated above that which is common and ordinary, be ir 
good or evil : Forit is taken and uſed (though perhaps im- 
properly)in both kinds : Sapien:es ſunt ut factant mala: They 
are wiferodo evil: and fignifieth not properly a good and 
laudablequality, but exquiſite, ſingular,excellent in what- 
ſovcr it be, And therefore we do as well ſay a wife Tyrant, 
Pirar, Theit,as a wiſe King, Pilor, Captain - thar is to fay, 
Sufficient, prudent, adviſed ; not imply and vulgarly, but 
excellently : For there is oppoſite uaro Wildome” not on- 
ty folly, which is an irregularity or looſneſs of life, and 
Wiſdame a rcgularity or moderation, well meaſured and- 
proportioned ; but alſo common baſeneſs and vulgar Sim- 
plicity : For Wiſdome is high, ſtrong, and excellent; yea, | 
whe- 


2. 
The divifen of pxecs of Wildome, 


The Preface. 
whetherit be in good or evil, it containeth two'things?Saf- 
Mciencie, that 1s,” Proviſion or furniture for wharſgever is 
required and neceſlary ; & that it be in ſome high degree of 
exccllency, So that you ſee what the ſimpler ſort imagine 
Wiſdome to be at the firſt view and the ſimple ſound of the 
word ; whereby they conclude, + that there are few wiſe 
men, that they are rare as every cxcellency isz and that to 
them by right it appertaineth to command and govern 0- 
thers; that they are as Oracles : from whence is that ſaying, 
Believe others, and refer thy ſelf to the wiſe. But well to de- 
fine this thing, and according to truth, and to diſtinguiſbic 
into” his true parts, all men know not, neither are they of 
oneaccord, nor is it eaſic, for otherwiſe do the common 
people, otherwiſe the Philoſophers, otherwiſe the Divines 
"_ thereof, Thele are the three floors and degrees of 
the world, The two latter procced by order, and rules,and 
preceps, the former very confuſedly and imperfeMly.;{.”.. 
Now then we _ ſay,That there are three (ortsgandde- 
vine, Humane, Mundane, which cot- 
reſpond unto God ;.Nature pure and entire, Nature vitia- 
ted and corrupted. Of all theſe ſorts and eyery of them 
doall theſe three orders'of the world, which before we 
ſpeak of, write and diſcourle, every one according to his 
own manner and faſhion : but PR_y and formerly the 
common ſort, that is to ſay, the world of worldly wiſ- 
dome, the Philoſopher of humane, the Divine of divine 
Wiſdome, | 
Wolldly wiſdome, and of the three the more baſe, 
( which is divers according to the three great Captains and 
Leaders of this inferiour world, Opulency, Pleaſure,Glo- 
ry, or rather Avarice, Luxury, Ambition : Quicquide# in 
mundo eſt concupiſcentia oculorum, concupiſcentia earns, ſu- 
perbiavite; All that is in the world .us the luft of the eyes, 
the concupiſcence of the fleſh, and the pride of life : For which 


James 3.15. cauſe it is called by S: James, Terrena, Animals, Diabolica: 


Earth- 


The Preface. 


Earthly, Senſual, Devilliſh, ) is proved by Philoſophy and 


Divinity, which prononnceth its folly before God ; Stul- 
tam fecit Dems ſapientiam hujus mundi : God hath made the 
wiſdome of this worl4 fooliſhneſs, Of this wiſdome there- 
fore we ſpeak not in this Book, except it be to diſpraile and 
condemn ir, 

Divine Wiſdome, and of the three the higheſt, is de- 
fined and handled by Philoſophers and Divines ', but 


ſomewhat diverſly. As for the common or worldly Wiſ- 


t Cor. 1.20. 


Fl 


Divine wiſ- 


gone, 


dome, I diſdain it, and paſſe by whatſoever may be ſpo- - 


ken thereof as prophane, and too unworthy in this Trea- 
tiſe to be read, The Philoſophers make it altogether Spe- 


culative, ſaying, That ir is the. knowledge ot the princi- - 


ples, firſt cauſes, and higheſt power to judg of all things, 
even of the moſt Soveraign,, which is God himſelf : and 
' this Wiſdome is Metaphyfical , and refideth wholly in 


the underſtanding, as being the chicf good and perfection Them. 1. x. 


thereof: itis the: firſt and higheſt of the five intelleQual 
virtues*: which may be without either honeſty, aRior, or 
other moral virtue. The Divines make it not altogether 
ſs ſpeculative, butthatt is likewiſe in ſome. ſort Practick ; 
for they ſay, T hat it is the-knowledg of divine things, from 


queſt. 57.2. 


2. Pf. 19. 


which there ariſetha judgment and rule of humane acti-- 


ons z and they make it two+fold, The one acquired by ſtu- 


dy; and comes:nearto that of the Philoſophers ; which I- 


am to ſpeak of : The other infuſed and given by God, De 
ſur ſam deſcendens, Coming from above.” This is the firſt of 
the (even gifts of the holy ,Ghoſt, Spirits Damuni Spiri- 
tis ſapientie, The ſpirit of God ts the [pirit of wiſdome: 
Whichis not found but onely in thoſe that are juſt and 
free from fin, 1» malevolam animam nontntroibit ſapientia: 
Wi ſdome-cannot enter into a wicked heart. 


wifdome likewiſe our purpoſe is not here to ſpeak, itis, 
after ſome ſort and meaſure handled in-wy firſt Verity, 
and in my Diſcourſes of Divinity, 


Of this .Divine 4. ;, 


It-- 


Humane. 


Wiſhome ac- 
cording to the 
common ſort. 


Acc-rding to 
Philoſophers 
and Divines, 


The Preface. 

* Tt followeth therefore , that it is Humane Wiſdome 
which in this book we are to ddliver unto you, and where- 
of it takes the name, and of which in this place we mult 
give (ome brief and general view, which may be as an 
Argument and Summary of this whole Work. The 
common delcriptions are divers and inſufficient z Some 
and the greateſt part think thatit is only a wiſdome, diſ- 
cretion, and adviſed carriage in a mans affairs and conver- 
ſation, This may well be called common, as reſpeRing 
nothing but that which is outward and in action , and 
conſidereth not at all any other thing then that which out- 
ward appeareth. Ir is altogether in the eyes and cares of 
men, without any reſpe& or very little of the inward mo- 
tions of the mind : ſo that according to their opinion 
wiſdome may be without eflential piety or probity, that 
is, a beautiful cunning, a ſweet and . modeſt ſubtilty. 
Others think that it is a rude, uarcaſonable, rough ſingula- 
rity, a kind of ſullen frowning and frampole auſterity in 
opinions, manners, words, aRions and faſhion of lite 
and therefore they call them that are wounded and touched 
with that humour, Philoſophers, that is to ſay, in their 
counterfeit language, fantaſtical, divers, different and de- 
clining from the cuſtomes of other men. 

Now this kiad of wiſdome according to the doctrine 
of ourb-ok, is rather a folly and extrayagancy. You muſt 
therefore know, that this wiſdome whereof we ſpeak, 
isnot that of the common people, but of Philoſophers 
and Divines, whereof both have written intheir Moral 
learnings. The Philoſophers more at large, and more 
profefſedly, as being their true and proper diſh they feed 
on, and tormal ſubje they write of, becauſe they apply 
them(clves to that which concernerh Nature and Action, 


A comparifon Divinity mounteth much higher, and is occupied about 


b-rwizt Divi- 
nity and Phi- 


loſophy. 


virtues infuſed , Contemplative and Divine , that is to | 
ſay, about Diving wiſdome and Beclicf. So that m_ 
| phers 


f The Preface. 


phers are more ſtayed, difperſed more certain, and more 
common, ruling and inftrucingnot onely the particular 
knowledge or ations of men, but the common and-pub+ 
like, teaching that which is: good and profitable to Fami» 
lies, Corporations, Common-weales, Empires, Divini- 
ty is more ſparing and filent im chis po.nr, looking princi- 
y into the eternal gaod-aud ſulvarion of every one, 
Again, the: Philoſopher handlerh this ſubje&t more fiveet- 
ly and pleaſingly, the; Divine more auſercly and drily. 
7 Guru Philoſophy whictr is the clder -( for:Natore is 
mare ancicat then Grace, andthe Natural then the Super- 
natural) feemeth to perſwade gratiouſly, as being willing 
to pleaſc in profiting, as the Poer ſpeaketh:; 
Simul & jucunda & idonea dicere vite, 

 , Leftorem deletfando, particyque munendo:: 

-.)It is enriched with dzicourſes, reaſons, inventions, 
examples, fimilitudes,, decked 'wicth ſpecches, Apo- 
thegmes, ſcntentious mots, adorned with Elcquence and 
Art, Theologie, which came atrer, alrogether auſtere, ir 
feemeth to command, and imperiouſly like a Maſter to 
enjoyn. And to conclude, rhe virme and honeſty of 
Divines is too anxious, {crupulqus, :deje, ſad, fearful 
and vulgar. Philofophy, ſuch asthis Book teacheth, is 
alrogether pleaſant, free, buckſome, and if- I mayo tay, 
wanton too z and yet notwithſtanding, puiſſant, noble, ge- 
Rerous, and rare. D-ubtleſſe the Philoſophers have here- 
in been excellent, not onely in writing and teaching, but 
inthe rich and lively repreſentation thereot'in their hos 
nourable and heroical lives. I underſtand here by Phi- 
loſophers and Wiſe men, not onely thoſe that have carri- 
ed the name of Wiſe men, ſuch as Thales, Solon, and the 
reſt of that raak, thar lived in the time of : Cyr, Crafus, 
Piſiftratus , nor thoſe that came afrerwards, and haye pubs» 
likely taught it, as Pythagoras, Socrates,: Plato, Arificale, 
Ariſtippus,Zenon, Antiſthenes, all chick Profcſlours Ta 

0 Rr” 


The Preface, 


and many other their Diſciples different and divided in 
ſcsz but alſoall thoſe great men who have made fingu- 
lar and exemplary profeſſion of virtue and wiſdome, as 
Phocion, Ariſtides, Pericles, Alexander, whom Plutarch cal- 
led as well a Philoſopher as a King, Epamizondac, and di- 
vers other Grecks: The Fabricii, Fabii, Camillt,Catones, 
Torquati, Reguli, Lelii, Scipiones, Romans, who for the 
molt part have been Generals in Armies, And theſe are 
the reaſons why in this my Book I do more willingly and 
ordinarily follow the advice and ſayings ot Philoſophers, 
not inthe mean time omitting or rejeQRing thoſe of the 
Divines - For both in ſubſtance they do all agree, and are 
very ſcldome differcnr, and Divinity doth nothing diſdain 
to employ, and to make good ule of theſe wiſe ſayings of 
Philolophy. If I had undertaken to inſtru the cloiſter, 
and the retired lite, thatis, that profeſſion which attend- 
eth the ſecrets Evangelical, I muſt neceſſarily have tol- 
lowed ad amuſiimthe advice of the Divines : but our Book 
inſtruceth a civil life, formeth a man for the world, thar 
isto ſay, to humane wildome, nt divine, 

We ſay then naturally and generally both with the Phi- 


A general de- loſopher and the Divine, and this humane wiſdome is a 


kind of law or reaſon, a beautitul and noble compoſition 
of the entire man, both in his inward part & his outward, 
his thoughts, his words, his a3ions, and all his motions, 
It is the excellency and perteion of man as he is a man, 
that is to ſay,according to that which the firſt fundamen- 
tal and natural law doth require; as we ſay, That that 
work is well wrought and excellent, that is compleat and 
perfc&in all the parts thereof, and wherein all the rules 
of Art have bcen obſerved; that man is accounted a wiſe 
man, that beſt knoweth after the beſt and moſt excellence 
manner to play the man, that is to ſay, ( to give a more 
particular picture thereot) that knowing himſelf and the 
condition oft men,doth keep and preſerve himſelf from all 
vices, 


The Preface; 
vices, errours, __ and defets as well inward and: 
proper to himſelf, as outward and common to other men, 
maintaining his 1 irit pure, free, univerſal, conſidering 
and judging of all things without band or affeion, al- 
wayes ruling and direting himſelf in all things accord- 
ing tonature, that is to ſay, that firſt reaſon and univer- 
ſal law and light inſpired by God, and which ſhincthin 
us, unto which he doth apply and accommodate his own 
proper and particular light, living in the outward view 
of the world, and with all men according to their laws, . 
cuſtomes, and ceremonies of the countrey where heis, 


withagthe gffcgce of any, carrying himſelf wiſely and. 
diſcreaiinndll affairs, walking alwayes uprightly, con- 
ſtant, comfortable, and content in himſelf, attending 


peaceably whatſoever may happen, and at the laſt,death 
it ſelt, All theſe parts or qualities, which are many, for 
our betrex eaſe and tacility may be drawn to four princi- 
pal heads, Knowledge of our ſelves, Liberty ot ſpirit 
= and generous, Imitation of Nature, ( this hath a very 
arge field, and alone might almoſt ſufhce ) True content- 
ment. Theſe can no where be found but in him that is: 
wiſe: and he that wanteth any of theſe cannot be wiſe,. 
He that hath an erronious knowledge of himſelt, that 
ſubjeReth his mind to any kind of ſervitude, either of 
paſſions or popular opinions, makes himſelf partial, and 
by cathralling h.mſelf ro ſome particular opinion, is de+ 
prived of the liberty and juriſdiction of diſcerning, judg- 
ing and. cxamining all things. He thar ſtriveth again(t 
Nature, under what pretence ſoever it be, following ra- 
ther opinion or paſſion, then reaſon ; he that carrieth him- 
ſelf troubledly, diiquictly male-content, fearing death, is 
not wiſe. Behold here in a few words the piture of hu- 
mane Wiſdome and folly, .and the ſumme of that which 
I purpoſe to handle in this Work,eſp:cially in the Second 


Book,. which expreſly containeth the rules, treatiſe, 200 | 
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offices of Wildome, which is more miae then the other 
two, and which I once wo have publiſhed. þy ir 
ſelf, This verbal deſcription af Wifdomic .is repreſented 
unto the eye cven at the entrance} or threthold of this 
Book by a woman all naked, in a place void and empry, 
reſting her felf upon nothing, in herpure and ſimple na» 
ture, beholding her (elf in @-glafle. , : her countenance 
cheerful, merry, and manty, uprighc, her feer clofe joyat- 
ed, upon a ſquare pillar, and imbracing her fclf, having 
under her feet inchained four other -women as ſlaves un- 
to her, that is to ſay, P«ſsi0, with a changed and: hideous 
countenance z -Opinien, with wandring- eyes, inconſtanr, 
giddy, born upon the heads of the people z Superſeition, 1» 
ftoniſhed and in a trance, and her hands taftned the one 
tothe other; Yirtue or Honeſty. and Pedanticall Science 
with a ſullen viſage, her eyc-lids elevated reading in a 
Book, where was written, Tea, No, All this needs no 
other application, thea that which hereafter followerh : 
but bereof more atlarge inthe ſecond Book, 

Toattain uato this wiſdome, there are two means : the 


Two wayesto firſtis inthe original torming and firſt temper, thatis to 
artain ehis wile £2, in CHE CEMPErature ot the ſeed of the Parents, the-milk 


of the Nurlie, and the firſt education , whereby a man is 
ſaid to be cither well born, or il! born,that is to ſay, cither 
well or ill formed and diſpoſed unto wiſdome. A man 
would little think of what power and importance this be- 
gSinningisz forif men did know it, there would be more 
care taken, and diligence uſed therein then there is. It isa 
ftrange and lamentable thing, that ſo wretchleſs a carelef- 
- nefſe ſhould-be in us, of the life and good lite of thoſe 
whom-we defireto make our other ſelves; when 1n mat- 
ters of lefſe importance we take more care, uſe more dilt- 
gence, more counſel then we ſhould, never thinking of our 
greateſt affairs and moſt honourable, but by hazard and 
perady. nture, Who is he that taketh counlel. with _ 
"30 __ (lf, 
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fclf,”-or endeavoureth todo that jwhich is required ſor the 
preſcrving and preparing of' himſclt as he oughtto the ge- 
neration of. male>children, healthtul of ſpirir, and apt tor 
wiſdome ? For that which ſerveth for the one, ſerveth for 
the other, and Nature after one manner attendeth them 
all, Thisis that which mea think of leaſt, yea little or nor 
atall (anthe a& of generation )) doth it enter into their 
thoughts to frame a new creature like, themſelyes, -but on- 
ly like beaſts to ſatisfie their luſtful pleaſures. This is one 
of the moſt important faults and of greateſt note in a 
Common: weal, whereof there is not one that thinketh or 
complaineth, neither is there concerring it either law, or 
rule, or publike advice. It is molt certain, that if men did 
hereia carry themſelyes as they ought, we ſhould have 
other men, of more excellear ſpirit and condition, then 
we have amongſt us, What is required herein, and tothe 
firſt nouriſhment and education, is briefly ſet down in our 
Third Book, Chap.14, 

The ſecond means to attain wiſdome is the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy, I mean not of all the parts thereof, but Mo- 
ral ( yernot forgetting the Natural )) whichis the light, the 
guide, the rule of our life, which explaincth and repreſcat- 
cth unto us the: law of Nature, inſtrueth man univer- 
ſally in all things, both publick and private, alone and in 
company, in all domeſtical and civil converſation, taketh 
away all that ſayage nature that is in us, ſweetneth and 
tameth our natural rudeneſs, cruelty and wildeneſs, and 
worketh and faſhioneth it to wiſdome, To be brit, it is 
the'true ſcience of man all the reſt in reſpe& of -ir, is bur 
vanity, or at leaſt wiſe not neceſſary, or little protitable: 
for it giveth inſtruQions to live andsdie well, which is all 
inall, it teacheth us perfe& wiſdome, an apt, judicious, 
well-adviſed honeſty, But this ſecond mean is almoſt as 
little practiſed, and as ill employed as the firſt : {for no man 
Careth greatly for this wiſdome, ſo much ate all yomes 
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that which is worldly, Thus ſee the two =_ ipall 
means to attain-to wiſdome; che Naturall, and nized; 
He that hath been fortunare in the firſt; that is to ſay, that 
hath been favourably formed by Nature, that is, of a good 
and ſweet temperature , which bringeth forth a great 
goodnefle in Nature, and ſweetneſle in manners, hath made 
a fair march without great pain to the ſecond : Bur that 
man with whom it is otherwiſe; muſt, with great and pain- 
ful ſtudy of the ſecond, beautifie and ſupply that which is 
wanting z as Socrates one of the wiſeſt Gaid of himſelf, That 
by the ſtudy of Philoſophy he had-cerreed and reforms. 
ed bis natural infirmities, ; 

There are contrariwiſe two formall tets or hinderances 


The ers to wiſ-tg wiſdome, -and two counter-means or powerful wayes 


dame, and 
means to folly, 
art two, ' 

x 
Naryzal. 


Acquired, 


unto folly; Natural, and Acquired, The-firſt, which is 
natural, proceedeth from the original temper and tem- 
perature, which maketh the brain either too ſoft, moiſt, 
and the parts thereof groſs and materiall, whereby the ſpi- 
rits remain fottiſh, feeble, leſs capable, plain diminiſhed, 
obſcure, ſuch as that is, for the moſt part, of the common 
ſort of people z ortoo hot, ardent,and dry, which maketh 
the ſpirits tooliſh, audacious, vicious. Theſe: are-the two 
extreams, Sottiſhneſfſe and Folly : Water and Fire, Lead and 
Mercury , altogether improper or- unapt'{to- wiſdome; 
which requireth a ſpirit full ot vigour and generous, and 
yet ſweet, pliant, and modeſt : butt the ſecond is more ea- 
fily amended by diſfcipline-then the former. 

The (econd, which is-Acquired, proceedeth either from 
no cultnre or-inſtrucion; or from that which is evil, 
which amongſt other things confiſteth in.an obſtinate and 
ſworn prejudicate prevention of - opinions, wherewith the 
mind is made drunken, and taketlj ſo ſtrong a tinure, 
that itis made unapt and uncapable to ſee or to find bet- 
ter whereby to raile and inrich itſelf, It-is ſaid of thefe 
kind of men, That they are wounded and ſtricken, on 
they 
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oy Ar wa or blow \n the head: unto which wound 
if- likewiſe learning be joyned, becauſe that puffeth up, ir 
bringeth with it preſumption and temerity, and ſometimes 
arms to maintain and- defend: thoſe. anticipated opinions: 
italrogether perfeReth the form and frame of folly, and 
maketh it incurable, So: that natural weakneſle, and ac- 
quired prevention, are two great hinderances ; but ſci- 
ence, if .t do not wholly cure them, which ſeldome it doth, 
ſtrengthened them and maketh them invincible, which 
turnetk not any way to the diſhonour of learning ( asa 
man may-well think ) but to the greater honour thereof. 
Science or Learning is ivery good and profitable ſtaff 


I0 


or waſter, but which will not be handled with all hands gf 1euning, 


and he that knows not well how to rule ir, receiveth there- 
by more hurt then profit, .It beſotteth and makethrfooliſh 
( ſaitha great learned Writer ) the weak and fick ſpirit, it 
poliſheth and perfeReth the naturally ſtrong and good. 
The feeble ſpirit knows not how to poſleſle (cience, how 
to handleit, and how-to make uſe thereof as he ſhould: 
but contrariwiſe is poſſeſſed and ruled by it, whereby he 
ſubmits himſelf, and remains a flave to ir, like a weak ſto- 
mack overcharged with more viuals then it can digeſt. 
A weak arm wanting power and $kill well to wield a wa- 
ſer or ſtaff that is ſomewhat too heavy for it, wearieth ir 
ſelf and fainteth. A wiſe and couragious ſpirit oyerma- 
Kererh his wiſdome, enjoyeth it, uſeth it, and employeth 
tto his beſt advantage, cnformeth his own judgement, 
reQifieth his will, 'helpeth and fortifieth his naturall light, 
and maketh himſelf more quick and aRive, whereas the 
other is. made thereby more ſottiſh , more unapt, and 
therewithal more prefumptuous; ſo that the fault or re- 
proach is not in learning, no more then that Wine or other 
good drug is faulty which a-man knoweth not how to 
apply and accommodate tohis own needs: Non eft culps 
vini, ſed culpa bibentis, The fault is not inthe Wine, but 5 
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the infirmity of him that drinks it,". Now then againft ſuch 
ſpirits, weak by nature, preoccupated, puffed up, and hin- 
dered by acquired wiſdome, . I make open warre in this 


Of the wrd Book, and that oftentimes under the word Pedaxze, not 


Pcdante, or 
School-maſtcr, 


finding any other more proper, and which by many good 
Authours is uſed ia this fenſe. In its own Greek Original 
it was taken in the better ſenſe, but in other later Langua« 
gcs z by reaſon ofthe abuſe , and bad carriage.of fuch men. 
in the profefiton of ther learning, .it is acconted baſe, 
vile, queſtuos, contentious, opinative, vain-glorious and 
preſumptuous z by too-many practiſed, and uſed burb 

way of injury: and. deriſfion;and is inthe number of thoſe 
words that by continuance of -time-have changed ther fig- 


. nification, as:Tyrans , Sophidter and divers other, Le ſour 
de. Bellay, after the rehearſall of many noterious vices, con- 


cludeth:as withthe greateſt , But of all the reſt, Knowledges 

pedanticall 7 deteſt, Andin anotherplace. + (+ i |. , 
$414 1 thou didſt live but to eat and arink, 

They poor were my revenge, thy. faults ſcanty : 

But that which moſt doth make thy name to ſtink, 

15, to be ſhort, thou art a Pedanty, 


4n-alveniſz.. Tt may be ſome will take offenee.at this ward, thinking 


Mens, 


it likewiſe toucheth them , and that Ethereby hayea will 
to tax or ſcoff the profeſlours and Teachers of _—y 5 
but let them be pleaſed ro: cantcar themſelves with this 
free and open declaration which here Lmakey Thatiisna 
part of my meaning to note by.this: word any gown-men 
or learned profeſſion whatſoever : yea I:am {a far from 
it » that Philoſophers arc in ſo high eſteem with me, that 
EHhould oppaſe my ſelf againſt my ſelf, becauſe I-accoung 
my ſc}t one of them, and profets the ſame learning anely 
I touch a certain degree and quality 6f-fpirits.; beforede- 
ciphercd, that is, ſuch as have naturall capacity and ſutfi- 
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ciency after acommon and ipdifferent manner, but after- 


wards nat well cilled, preoceupated, paſicefled with cer- 
tain opinions: -and'thele age menof all fortunes, ali conr 
ditions, and go as well in ſhort garments as in long gowns : 
V ulgwen ta chlamydatos, quam coromam woco: 1 recken a- 
moves the vulgar ſort, &s well Kings and Crowns, as Pedauis 
gud Clowns. If any man can furniſh me with any other 
word as ſignificant 3s this to expreſs theſe kind of ſpirits, 1 
will willingly forgo this. After this my declaration, he 
that findeth himſelt agrieved, ſhall but accuſe and ſhew 
himſelf roo ſerupulaus, It is true that a man may find 
other oppoſites to a wile man beſides a Pedante, bur it is 
in ſome particular (caſe, as the common, profanc, vulgar 
fortof people; and oftentimes I uſe theſe oppolitesz bur 
this is, asthe low is oppoine to the high, the weak to the 
ſtrong, the valley to the hil), the common to the rare, the 
ſervant tothe maſter, the profane to the holy; as aloe 
topl, which indeed according to the true ſound of the 
word, is his trucf{t oppolite : but this is a moderate man 
to an immodecrate, a giqrions opinative man to a modeſt , 
the part tothe whole, the prezudicate and tainted to the 
eat and tree, 'thedicktothefound : but rhis word Pedaxt 
in that ſenſe we rake it, comprehendeth: all theſe and more 
rd0, tor it noteth and ſignifieth him chat is not onely un- 
like and contrary to a wile man, 'as thoſe before mention» 
ed, but ſuch aone as arrogantly-and inſolcacly refiſteth it 
tothe tace, andas being armed onall ſides, raiſeth himſelf 
againſt ir, ſpeaking out of reſolution and authority. And 
foraſmuch as after a ſort he fearerh it, by reaſon that he 
feeth himſelf diſcovered even from the top to the bot- 
tome, andhis ſport troubled by it, he profecuceth it with 
acertain inteſtine hatred, he raketh upon him rocenſure 
tr, :codefame it, 10 condemn it, accounting and carrying 
himſelf as thearuly wiſe, though he be a fool withour 
pecr andaa ignorant ſclf-conceited Gull. . 
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Stet of come to the order and method thereof, There are three 


this Book. 
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Aſter the purpoſe and argument of ' this. Work , we 


Books: The firſt is wholly: in the knowledge of our 


, ſelves and humane condition, as a preparative unto wiſ- 


1 C07. 2. 15. 


dome, which is -handled art large by five main and princi- 
pal conſiderations, each one including. in it divers others, 
The: ſecond Book. containeth in it the treatiſes, offices, 
and general and principal rules of wiſdome, The third, 
the particular rules and-nſtruRions of- wiſdome, and that 
by the order. and diſcourſe of four principal and moral 
virtues, Prudence, Fuſtice, Fortitude, Temperance, under 
which four is compriſed the whole mſtrugion of the life 
of -man, and all the parts of duty and honeſty. Finally, I 
here handle this matter, .not Scholarlike or: Pedamiically, 
not with enlarged diſcourſe, and furniture of Eloquence 
or other Art; ( For wiſdome (que ſi oculs 1pſrs cerneretur 
mirabiles excitaret amores ſui, If it cond be ſeen with our cor- 
perall eyes, would tir .up in us .an admirable defire thereof ) 
needs no (uch helps - — _— _ of —_ ſo . 
noble and glorious )but rudely, opcaly, and ingenuo 
which os 42 will not leaſe all. The ms and 
verities are compact: but many times dry and {owr, like 
Aphorifms, overtures, and ſeeds of diſcourſe, . 

Some think this -Book too fool-hazdy and free to con- 
tra.and wound the common opinions, and are offended 
therewith, whom-in four or five words I thus anſwer: 
Furſt, that ——_ _ 6 Yar —_ vulgar 
hath rly this and authority, Fure ſuo ſineula- 
7, ears all,( ache priviledgs of a wiſc Ay en 
tual man, ſpiritualss omnia di udicat,.c7 4 nemine judicatur, 
Theſpiritual man judgeth all, and is judged of none ) andin 
judging to cenſuxe and condemn( as tor the moſt part er- 
roneous)common and yulgar opinions, W barthen ſhould 
ſhedo? forthe caſe ſtanding thus, it cannot be, but ſhe 
muſt incur the diſgrace and envy of the wozld. .In ws 
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other place I complain of theſe, kind of men, andreproye 
their lar weakneſs and feminine daintine.s, as unwor- 
thy, being over tender and delicate, to underſtand any 
thing of worth, and altogether uncapable of wiſdome. 
The hardeſt and hardieſt propoſitions are beſt befitting an 
hardy- and elevated ſpirit, and there can nothing ſcem 
range unto him that-doth but know what the world is, 
It is weaknefle to be aſtoniſhed at any thing, we muſt 
rouz up our hearts, confirm and ſtrengthen our minds, 
harden & inure our ſelves to hear, to know,to underſtand, 
to judge of all things, ſeem they never ſo ſtrange, All 


things are agreeing and well- befitting the palate of the ſpi- 


rir, (04 man be not waating to himſelt, and neither do any 
thing, or yield his conſent to whatſoever is not good and 
truly fair, no, though the whole world perſwade him unto 
ir, A wiſe man ſheweth equally in them both his courage, 
his delicates are not capable of the one orthe other, there 
being a weakneſs in them both, 

Thirdly, in all that I ſhall propoſe, my meaning is not 
to bind any man unto ir, .I onely preſent things, and lay 
them out as it were upon a ſtall, I grow not into choler 
with many that gives me no credit, or diſlikes my ware, 
that were to play the Pedant. Paſsion witneſſeth that it is 
not reaſon ſo todo, and he that out of paſſion doth any 
thing , out of reaſon cannot do it. But why are they 
angry with me ? Is it becauſe I am not altogether of their 
opinion ? Why, I am not angry with them becauſe they 


 arenot of mine, Is it becauſe-I ſpeak ſomething which is 


not pleaſing to their taſte, or to the palate of the vulgar 


ſort ? Why therefore I ſpeak it. I ſpeak nothing without 


reaſon, if they knew how to underſtand it, how to reliſh 
it, It they can bring better reaſon to !diſprove mine, I will 
hearken unto it with delight and thanks to him that ſhall 
ſhewitme, But yet letthem not think to beat me down 
wich authoritics, multitudes , ard allegations of other 
B 4 men» 
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tieh, for theſe have but ſadll credit Ih my juriſdiction, 
ſave iti marter of Religion, where ohely authority pre- 
yails without teaſon : This is awthiorities true Empite, rea- 
ſon onely beating ſway ih all other Arts withour it, as 
S. Augnſtint doth very well acktowledge, Fot it isan un- 
Juſt tyranny atid an intaged folly ro ſubjeR and cnthrall 
out ſpirits to believe and ro follow whatſoever our An- 
eeſtours have ſaid, and whar the vulgar ſort hold to be 
true, who know neither what they lay, nor what they do, 
There are none but fools that ſuffer themſelyes to be thus 
led by the noſes : and this Bovk is net for ſuch, which if 
it ſhould. popularly be received and accepred of the com- 
mon ſort of people, it ſhould fail much in its firſt purpoſe 
and defignitient,, We muſt hear, conſider, make account 
of our ancient Writersznot captivate our ſelyes unto then 
but with reafon, And if a man would follow them, what 
ſhould he do ? for they agree not among themſelves, Ars- 
ſtole, who would ſeem to be the moſt ſufficient amongſt 
them, 1hd hath adventured to challenge and co cenſure all 
that went before him.,. hath uttered mote gtoflt abſurdi- 
ties then them all, and is at no agreement with himſelf, 
neither doth he know many times where he is ; witne(s his 
Ereatiſes of the Soul of man , of the Eternity of the 
world,” of the Gegerationof the winds and waters, and 


fo forth, Iris nocauſt of wonder ot aſtoniſhment,that all 


men arc not of one opinion z but it were rather ſtratige and 


wonderful that all men were of- one opinion : for there is 


nothing more befitting aature and the ſpirit of man then 
variety; That wife Divine Saint Pasl giveth us this liber- 
,tn that he willeth every man to abound in his owa un- 
rſtanding,.not judging or condemning that min that 
dcth otherwife, or think other wife. And he ſpeaketh ic 
a matter of greater moment ahd more tickliſh, notinthac 
which confiſteth in oftrward ation and obſtryation, 
wherein we ſay we arc to: conform out (elves to the com- 
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mon ſoft;; ahd-to that which is preſcribed and accuſiom 2G 
ro be done, bur alſo in that which conceracth Religion, 
that is, the religious obſervance of viagds and dayes; 
whereas all that liberty and buldnefle of ipcech which ] 
challenge to my (elf, is but in thoughts, judgements, opi- 
nions,in which ao man is quarter-maſter, bur he that hah 
them, every man about himſelt. 

Notwithſtanding all this, many things which may ſeem 


too harſh and brief, too rude and difficult for the fimpter 


ſort ( for the trogger and wiſer have ſtomacks warm 
enough to Conco@ and digeſt all } I have tor the love 
ot them explicated, enlightned andTweerned ia this third 
Edition, reviewed, and much augmented, 

[ would willingly advertiſe the Reader thar ſhall un- 
dertake ro judge of ths Work, to take heed thar he tall 
not into any of theſe ſeven over-fights, as {ome others 
have done; that is: To refer that unto- law and duty, 
which is proper unto action, that unto a&tion, which is 
onely to be cenſured , thar to reſolution and determinati- 


on, which is onely propoſed, conſulted of, and proble- 


matically and Academically diſputed: z that to-me and 
mine opinions,. which I deliver trom- report, and is the 
opinion of - another many thartothe outward ſtate, pro- 
feſfion, and condition, which is proper to the ſpirit and 
inward ſafhciency ; thatto Religion and Faith, which is. 
but the opinton of man that to grace and ſupernatural 
inſpiration, which Rog to natural and moral virtue 
and ation, All paſhon and preoccupation being taken 
away, he ſhall find in theſe ſeven points well underſtood 
how to relolve himſelf in his doubts, how to anſwer all 
objeions, made by himſelf or by others, and intorm: 
himſelf touching my intention in this Work, Andit ne- 
verthelcfle after all this, he will neicher reit fatisfied and 
contented,nor approve what I have written, let him bold- 

ly and (pecdily diſprove it ( tor oncly.ro ſpeak ill, to bite, 
tO 


j# 


. 


The Preface: 


- toſlander the -name-of another man, thought ir 'be eaſic 
enough, yet it is -baſe and" pedantical ) and he ſhall ſpec- 
dily receive either a free confeſſion and affent ( for this 
Book doth glory and feaſt it ſelf inthe truth and ingenut- 


thereof ) or anexamination of the impertinences and 
lies thereof. | 


The ſubject and order of 
tMe(c three Books. 


He firſt Book teacheth the knowledge of our ſelves and 

by «4 gf: nas condition , which is the foundation of 
Wiſdome, by five great and principall conſiderations :f 
may, . and comaineth 62, Chapters. 


The ſecond containeth the principal rules of Wiſdome, the 
priviledges and proper qualities of a wiſe-man, and hath 
12, Chapters. 


The third, in a Diſcourſe of the four moral virtues, Pru- 
dence, Fuſtice, Fortitude,Temperance, ſetteth down the 
particular inſtruitions of Wiſdame, in 43, Chapters, 
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The firſt Book. 
Which is 


The knowledge of our ſelves , and our 


humane condition. - 


Aa cxhortation to the ſtudy and knowledge 
of our SELVES. 


— 7 


The Preface to the firſt Book, .. 


\ HE moltexcellent and divine counſel , the beſt I. 
=$ and. moſt. profitable advertiſement of all ochers, TY* knowledge ' 
BY bur leaſt practiſed,is to (udy and learn how to end thin D 
know our ſelves :. This 1s, the faundation of Wiſ- E 
«dam:;,.. and the high way to whatſoever is good ; 
RN and-rhere is no folly. comparable to this, To be 
. » painfull and ciligent, ro know all things elſe 
whatſoever, rather then our ſelyzs : For the true ſcience and 
Rudy of man, 18. man himſelf. 

GOD, Narure , the wife , the world, preach man , and exhorr 2. | 
him both by word and d-ed to the ttudy amt knowledge of him- £njoyned 30 alF* 
felf. G OD eternally;andwithour intermiſhow beholderh , conſfi- by all reaſon. 
e&reth, knowerth Himlſelf. The: World hath all the lights thereof 
CORs + 


o An exhortation to the fudy 
contracted and united within ir.ſelf , and the eyes open to ſee and 
behold it felf, -It is a$;neceflary for Man toſcarn how ro knew 
himſelf , as it is naturall'unta himro:think, or to be near ugro him- 
ſelf : Nature hath-enjoyned this wor unto all. ' To meditate and 
to entettain our ; thoughts therein ,-i5a thing aboye all things eafie, 
ordinary , naturall ;-it is the food , ſultentarion , life of the ſpiric, 
cuju wivere eft rogitare : Whoſe life ts cagitatron. Now where can a 
man begin or continue his miedirarion more truly , more naturally 
then. with him(e}f ?. Is rhere _ thing that coucherh him mor=- 
nearly 2 Doubtleſs , to fludy other learnings , and to forget our 
ſelves,is a thing both unnaturall and unjuſt. The true and principal 


- yocation of every man, is to employ his thoughts upon himſelf,and 


co tie himſelf unto himſelf: for ſo doth every thing elle , ſerting 
bounds and limits to their other buſineſs and defires. And thou 
man , Which wilt ſeem to contain, the whole univerſe , to know all 
things, tocontroll, to judge, neither knowelt nor endeayoureſt 
che knowledge of thy ſelf ; and fo going about ro make thy ſelf 
Skilfull , and a Judge of Nature, thou provelt the onely fool of the 
world ;..thou arc of all other the moſt beggerly., the moſt yain'and 
miſerablz ; and yet moſt proud and arrogant. Look therefor into 


; thy ſelf, know thy (elf, hold thy ſelf ro thy ſelf ; thy ſpir r and will 


which 1s elſewhere employed , reduce it unto thy ſelf. Thou for- 

ette(t rhy ſelf and looſeſt thy ſelf about outward things ; thou 
Cerrayeld and dis-robeſt thy ſelf; thou lookeſt alwayes before thee ; 
gather thy ſelf co thy ſelf, and ſhut up thy ſelf within thy ſelf : 


- examine, ſearch, know thy ſelf. oc 


Noſce teipſum ; nec te queſrverss extra ; 
Reſpice quod non es, ee 1 
"Tecum habita , -& noris quam ſit tibi curta ſupellex, 
- Tu te conſule, 
Teipſum concute , nunquid vitiorum 
Inſeverit olim natura , aut etiam conſuetudo mala. 
K now well thy ſelf, and ſeek, to know no more ; 
And what thou art not, ſhame the ſame therefore : 
Look truly to thyſelf, then ſhalt thou ſee 
How ſhort abode thou haſt , adviſed therefore be. 
Examine ſtill thy conſcience, which doth witneſs bear, 
. What wice or evil ts (by nature) ſowed there. 
By the knowledg of himſelf man arriveth ſooner and betrer to 
the knowledg of God, then by any other means , both _—_ . 
nac 
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' Thou haſt formed me , and put thy hands upon me , therefare thy ſct- 


4.” 


and knowledg of our ſelves} 3 
findeth in himſelf berter helps , niore marks and\footfteps of th? 2. 
divine. nature, then in whatſoever beſides he can any way know, The ladder to | 
and becauſe. he can betrer underſtand and know that which is in e ny 
himſelf chen in another thing. F ormaſti me & poſmiſti ſuper me] the « W_ 
411m tan , ideo mirabilis fatta eſt ſcientia tua , id eſt , tui ex me * v4}, 


ence ts become marvellous in me , that ts, ſcientiatm , tx me : the 
ſcience of thee-in me. And'therefore there was engraven in letters 
of gold over the porch of the Temple of Apollo the god ( accor- 
ding to the Parims) of Knowledg and Light,this ſentence, KN ov 
Tay. SELFE , as a ſalutation and advertiſement of God unto all ; 
ſignifying unto them , that he- that would have acceſs unto thar 
Diwvimnty , and entrance into that Temple , mult firſt know himſelf, Canic; 
and could nor otherwiſe bz admicted. S's re rgnoras , 0 pulcherri- 
ma , egredere', & abi poſt hados tmwos. If thou know not who thow 
art , O thou the faireſt among women , get the forth , and follow thy 
hids. - 

To become truly wife ,- and to leade a lifemore regular and @ 4. 
pleaſant , there needs no other infirugion but from our ſelyes : and Diſpoption un- 
doubtleſs , if we were good Scholers, there are no books could ber. *9 /[4om, 
rer infirut us, then we reach our ſelves. He that ſhall call ro 
munde , and conſider the exceſs of bis paſſed choler , eyen how far 
this fever and frenkie hath carried him , ſhall bercer be perſwaded 
of the foul deformiry of this pafſion , then by all che reaſon thar 
eAriſtotle or Plato can alledg againſt it: and £ of all other paſſions 
and motions of the ſoul whatiozyer. He that ſhall call co minde 
how ofcen he hath miſcarried in his judgment , and been deceived 
by his memory , ſhall learncthereby co tru(t it no more. \He that 
ſhall note how often he hath held an opinion , and in ſuch ſort un- 
dertood a thing even to the engaging-of his own credit , andthe 
ſarisfying of himſelf and any other cherein , and that afterwards 
time hath made him ſee the cruth , eyen the contraxy to that he 
formerly held , may learn co diltruſt his own judgment , and to 
thake off that tmporrunare arcogancy and querulous preſumption ; 

a capitall enez:ny co diſcipline and truch, He that ſhall well note 

and conhider all rhoſe-evills that he hath run into, that haye threat- 

ned him ; the light occations that have alter2d his courſes and tur- 

ned him from one eſtate ro another : how often repentances and 

muſlikes hay2 -co-ne into his head ; will prepare himlelf againſt fu- 

ture changes, learn to knoiy his own con {icion ; Will preſerve his ' 

modelty, . - 


Fe 
Againſt (uch 
as mis-know 
themſelyes, 


As txhorration to the fludg. 


- modeſtly, contain himſelf-avichig his. own rank., offend no mag, 
rtouble nothing,” nor enterpriſe any rhing thar may paſs his own 


forces : And whar werethis:, bur ro ſee juſtice and peace intvery 
thing ? To be brief, we have no cleerer looking glaſs , no better 
book then our ſelves, if as we ought we do ſtudy our ſelyes, alwayes 
keeping our eyes open oycr us, and prying more narrowly into 
our ſelves, ' WG 7 *% 
Bur this is that which we think leaft of, Nemo in ſe rentas deſten- 
dere : No man endeavours to deſcend direttly into himſelf « where- 
by ir co:mmeth to pals thar we fall many times co the ground , and 
cumble» headlong into the ſame-fault ,; rieither perceiving it, nor 
ktwwing co what courſe to berake-us : ve make our ſelyes fools ar ' 
our own 'charges.” Difficulties in every. thing are nor diſcerned, 
bur -by thoſe chat know them : and ſome degree of underſtanding 
is neceſſary , even in the marking of our own ignorance. We mult 
knock at the door to know whether the'door be ſhut : for when 
men ſee themſelyes reſoly2d and ſatisfied of a thing,and think chey 
ſufliciently underſtand it , 1r'1s a token they underſtand nothing ac 
all : for if ve krerv'our felyes well, we would provide far berter 
for our#elyes and our affaires ; nay , we ſhould be aſhamed of our ' 
ſelves and our eſtare , an1 frame our ſelyes to be others then we 
are. © He that knows not his ova infirmities , takes no car2to 
%mnenichem:, he thar is ignorant of his own wants , takes as little 
tare to provide for them , he rhat feels nor hig own evills and mi- 
ſeries, adviſerh not wich himſelf of helps, nor ſeeks for remedy. 


Deprehendas to oportet , prinſquam emendes * ſamtatis mitinm, ſentiye 


ſibr opus" efſe remedio. Thou muſt of neceſſity know thy ſelf , before 
thou amend thy ſelf : it is the very firſt beginmng of hew{th, to ack now- 
ledg the ſickneſs , and thkt thou haſt nerd of remedy. And here be- 
hold our unhappineſs : for we' think all things goe well wich us, 
and we afe in ſafety , and we live tn content with our ſelves, and fo 
Couble our miſeries. Socrates Was accounted the wiſeſt man of 
the world , not becauſe his knowledg was more compleat , or his 
ſuſkciency greater then others , bur becauſe'his knowledg of h'm- 
ſelf was better then others ; in that he held himſelf within his own 
rank , and kneyv berter how to play the'man, ' He was the King of 
ne&en , as it 18 ſaid, that he that fark burone eye is a king in reſpet 
of+ him' chat hath never an eye ;*thar isto'ſay , donbly deprived of 
his-ſen(e :- for they are by nature weak and miſerable , and there- 
withfll-proud, and feel-nor their miſery Socrates was _ 


» 
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| corked forward b ”y jame new , 7a5c and accidental 
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ag way of mk mockery ſaid unto him , ws A pate If ye 
mat he , that is , 5 yen yy: hn you 
ſhoyld ſee , Rs berg: ye clot Ree ug Lager. 
cherefare your in thei Fares 
kemuch , [ring ſtark ork bling [Hrs are 
own opinion , ſee belt, Ir is a miſerable "apy" we _ 
timſelf a beakt by for erting hunelf ro be 2 man. Hows coins cuns- 
fe df ſemper incliga Seeing they art 4 man , ee thou alwayes 
#. preat oma 352 rule of co rhem- 
ſelues, ordaned har one or cer | 
cares that they weze men. O wha an excellent was this, 
if it entred as well into cheir beags, py ag cages ? 
Thar Mot of the eAthewass io P, the Great , Thou art i 
much a (od, as thou acknowiedgelt eros ſelf ro be a may, was ng 
il Gyi ;kor ac the leaſro be an excelent man, in $0 conkeſ icy 


9 DE 4 Man. 
- Je \nooriedy of our Gees ( a thing as difficulc and pare, 35 i 


6. 
Bach ol p Oe" weoue pas ah BARE RLANOPDY YEN | — +a 
is to ſay, Repmpaciin, Cor another. 
Pr - #h4 credere noli Do not believe others (0% 


— "7 BET Eee "Be ſelf. TN 


alſo by our 
ſhore co dulcerp mc we ns aud fearful co (pak : Fs by 


Engular a& , whigh ſometimes unawares harh-eic ef nn; 


Hp gs Fortune , EI Wig of ſomg extracrdin 
lunacy , than any produtiian of fi Fai xpucly-Ou, A man Ju 
not of.the greatnels.af drpch of a Rue , by tha wager: 
realan of ſome dudden guryaanfed neizhbous rivers —_— 

the hanks. Ong valance at makes nat 2 valiant man ; ; or one juſt, 
a jut|'man. The arcumſtances and ſource of occalipns doch im- 
Fort, much and alter us , and ofrentimes a nan is provoked rode 
good by vice it ſelf: So hard a thing is it, for man to know man. 

Nor likewiſe by all choſe ourward things , ' tharare outwardly ad- 
Jacent unto us , as offices , digniries riches, nobilir h wn 4 
plauſe of rhe greateſt Peers and —_— Nor _—_ the 


2>_o  .- Av evhiriatin:ni the fall, 
iages of 2 mat) in publike places is a than known ; for as a kin 
oe- , (HE Aickth pon this gtard "12 bridleth and concra&t- 
ech him{elf ; T6r; and Hatne', and ambirion;; and och? paſhons, 
make him play thar pare that you ſee”: But truly to knorv hum , we 
mult look mo his inward parr,,' his privy chamber, and ther2 nor 
how to-day , re kev he carrieth inmſelf.” He is many rimes 
a dfferene man ir his houle , from thar he is in the Country, in the 
- Palace, irt the Market place ; another man amongſt hisdomeſticall 
Friends , from that he 15 amongtt firangers : when he goerh forth 
of his houſe into ſome publike place ;, he goethroplay a O— 
and therefore ſtay not thou there, for it is not himſelf thar playerh, 
hit another min, and thou knowelt him nat. ev 
= The knowledg'of a mans ſelf , 1s nor acquired by all ch&ſe four 
Tewe means,  Mearts ; neither muſt we traſt them , bur by a rrue, long, anddaily 
Audy of himſelf ;/a fertus and atrentive examination, not onely of 
his words, and: ations, but of his moſt ſecrzrthonghrs {( their 
birth , frrogrefle,, continuance , repetition) and whatſoever is in 
him, ever his nighrly dreams prying narrowly inro hint, trying tim 
ofren andat' afl houtes , preflirig and pinchirlg him'even''to'che 
quick, For there are, many. yices hid in us , and :r2 not felr for 
warit -of force and means;* ſo thar the yenemous ſerpent thar is 
benummed with: cold , ſiffersth himſelf to be- handled wirhour 
' danger * neither doth” it ſuffice afrerwards ro acknowleds the fault 
* ** by rale or peece-mae}, ind ſo think ro mendir by: marrmg it ; but 
be-muſt 'in generAlt re-agktowiedg this weakneſs ,: his miſery , and 
'come to-an-univerſall amendment”and reformation. 
8. Now if we will know man, 'We muſttake more then — 
The propeprivn ins inthis fir book, taking him'inall ſenfes, beholding-him wir 
_ divifion "f 11 viſages feeling his pulſe, tounding him ro the.quick;entring into 
: him wach-a candle and # ſmuffer,” ſearching and creeping mro every 
'hele , corner , turning, cloſer {and ſecrer place : an#not withour 
cauſe; for-rhis is the molt ſubtite-and hypocriricall covetc ane coun+ 
'rerfeir of all the reſt, and almbitnor'ro be known. - Ler us then - 
conſider him after five manners ſer down-in this table, which is the . 
faqmiee of-the book-: - -/ * I 2 A | 
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; The third , of his life.in declining fie. I 

| C1 Vamn.. - 
Theie are | The fourth. IMorall; of bis ranver 1 A102 Weakwſs. \- 
five. cou- |  hunnonrs. Conditions » which are 3 1ncenftaxcy.” 
plerwionek referred to foe things.: --» 4 Miſery. 
of mian & -5 IN 
hum anc Natures. 


condition. : 


| rl ont «f- ervoritÞ» E 
ferexces that ooh th 4/ rig lon _ cdiins of life, 
.AavE berween | advantages ardC Natwall. 
\ men In their. | dfaivancy' EE cquired. 
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The firſt POR KEE of Man, 


 whichis natural, by all the parts- 
and members whereof be is cdmpoſed. 


the workmanſhip and creation of the world ( the boldeſt and-ri- Man male lf 
cheſt peece of work, that ever man brought unto light; I mean G=-1-2-K6 


: CHAPTER. 1. 
Of the frame or formation of Man. 
T is two fold, and to be conſidered after a two fold 


mannet >the firlt and ori; inall , once immeducely by 
God .in his ſupernaturall creation ; the ſecond _ 


p ordinary in his naturall Fraction Accordin 


thac ditcretion . which Moſes ſerteth. down touchi 


the Hitory of the nine firſt Chapters of Gezeſs-, which is of the 
worldnewly barn and reborn) man was made of Go »,not onely 
after all creatures, as the moſt perfe&, bur the maſter and ſuperin- 
renknt of all , Ur preſet Piſeyhns war , volatilibus cali , beftsj# 


2 rerrs < 


o 


Neked.. 


J. 
#prighs. 


of the yrime wv forminiowsf ee. 


rents. Thar he night valv everrhv ff be Bon Hoke of the 
aire , and the beaſts of thivennws.. ononreSig Day 
ns ws header If the each thar come 


were created ( although thoſe rwo that -refemble- himi molt are, 
for the inward parrythe Swine, for the outward the Ape) bur alſo 
after all wa#donz.and ended, as the cloling up , ſeal , and _ of 
kis works , hc hith alſo chere imprigced hes arings and his 
[rait. 4; Earendplurhaue Dev jury yoo on Imagine perk an 
eft ſuper nor biteen oultns tw. | EY) uw i 4 No a 
image of Gad. The light of bus countenance is ſealed ups , 18 a 
fomary recapiculation of all things, and an epitome of the world, 
which is all m man, bur gacheredinco'a ſmall yolume rT_ he 
is:called, The was Any Arey _ de called, The 
ow ok rre gament of Ange s$, things 
valy and earchly , ſpiticuall 'agd corporilt ;-andinone hings 
as the hand, c GO ne , the perfe&ivn of the work, 
rhe hotour and miracle of Nacure. The reaſon 1s; becauſe God ha- 
ving made hu with deliberation , counſell,and preparation, & ” 


xit , Faciamus hominem ad imaginem C ſimulitudinens noſtr ans | 
he ſaid , Let us > ap man in our inte , cr re bu he 
relied. And his Ty propter 
hominehs , non contra. ws for ge, ay app fr And ' 
afterward be bai nbcting tOmahke naw, bin rake Hime man ; 
and that he did likew/ſe for the love of man « Profuer mos hominer 
& propter noftr aws ſalutem : For us men, and our ſalvation. Where- 
3 ve ſee, that in all things God-hath aimed at man, finally in him, 

by him , brevi man ; Is a NN umme , or ſummarily , tO-ac- 
7Tmmodare all unto himfelk; rhe and end of all. 
Secondly, he was created all naked,becauſe more beautifull then 
the reſt , being pure , teat , and deficacs, dy reaſon as." ara of 
mout; well ren petied and ſeaſoned. 

Thirdly , uptight , bur tictle rouching rhe earch, his bed Jreddly 

cending "yen , whetcon he gazerh andiſces and lawns him- 
ſelf as 1h a glaſs ; quire oppofice unto the planc,which hath ics head 


. and roo Within the eart : ſo that rtian is a dune plant, thar flou- 
' richeth 2nd grows:up unto hetven: A bealt a$ in che middle. berwixc- 


a'mnatvanda planc,ooes a5 it were athwatt,hayng his co exreams 
torrards the d& ot extremities ofthe Hor/zo» more or lels.The 
cauſe of this- uptighrnefs ir man, beſides the will of his Maſter- 
wetktnan: » is nor properly the reaſonable ſoul) 1 as 3+ 

thoſe 


of rhe frame wr forntution of \Nav, 


be < ue that ars tivok-backed, crumpſhouldred, lame ; nor in +8 

wil ea hne of che backbone, whict.is likewwe in {erpents, nor in 

= the nacutal or vital hear, which is equalled, or rather gteater in 

ey divers beaſt, alrhough all cheſe may (perhaps ) ſerve ©o tome pur | | 

ſo poſe ; bur this uptighc gace is due and belonging ro mani,both as hz * . 

of 35 man, che holieſt and divineſt creature, : 

w - Sanit;m his anintdl mentiſque capacine alte : 

ann \ Apoſtrophe from theſe, tn making man - 

Gs Me made 4 ſacred (rraurs, beaſts profant, 

[6 . © W#ho( though they were not made tough to ſee't ) 

d, --* Was made the means, where they and God do meer. 

te Dumbe work} for man ; but God made man we find 

ne | To contemplate theſe works, and know bis tnind * 

DS and as King in this low r region. To ſmall and parriculat royalricy 

d, there belong certain marks of Mageſty, as we tte m the crownes 

x, * Dolphin, the Crocodile, itk Lion wich his collar, rhe colour of tus 

4 hair, mil his eyes; in che Eagle ; che King of the Bees: fo man the 

# -univerlal King of theie lower parts, \valkerh with an uprighre coun- 

4 tenance;/ as a Malter in his howe ruling, and by loye or force ta- 

- ring ev-ty thing, | | 

AN hus baciy was firſt fruned of virzin-eafth, and fed, from whence Sol 

d * he took his pro; er name eAdarr, tor the appellative was If ;. and raniel,_. 

35 -thar being'nor yer mouten=d wich rain, but with the waret of che 2. 

a fountain. \ = | 

- | --—-- Mi xtam flurvialibus wndis 

N Fanxir in off gitm-——-—- 

- Of Puniirg witty and of ſerrled earth : 
Did God bunid man, ( the Poet knew not breath ) 

a ' - Grate rar away, or rather bt from that, 

Þ '. Xa manſtood ftill, or rather natave ſate, 

'' But nof in Paradiſe ; Globe of earth and ſear, | 

y « | 1 Nowonly earth, paſt ever Exphrates. 1 þ 

- ' By reaton rhe body is the firii-born, or efder thenthe ſoul, as 

d the matter then the forn ; che houſe mult bz made and rrimmet 


Þ before ic be mhedired, the ſhop before the workman can uſe ir. Af- 

T- terwards the Saw/-Was by divine infpiration infuſed, and ſo the bo- 

$ dy by the ſoul made a living creature, l»ſpiravit ts faciivs #jny ſpi- 

- raculum vie, &c. He breathed in his face breath of life. : 
: -Ug dat ordinary and natural genzration and for nation, which 

d 15 made of the ſeed inthe wombe of the woman, the felf-Came Hei mate ts 

- C 3 order #9 maria. 
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Of the fr ame or: forneetion. of Man; 
order is o>ſcrved :. The body ts firſt forned as welt by the elemen» 
tary force of-the Energie , and forTung virtue hich inthe feed, 
aicigg in ſo-ne ſore the heat ofthe matrix , as the celeftiall., which 
isth2 influence and vircue of the Sure; . Sol Gf home generant homi- 
Concoived of new , The Sun aud Man dg.ergender man. Induch order , that the 
eagulated feel. 'eyen firit dayes the ſeed ot the father and mocher do mingle, 
urge ane curdle together like cream,md ir2 made or body,which. 
is the conception, Nome ficut lac mulſift; me , & fient —_ me 
coagulaſt; > Haſt thou not milked me-likg mulk,, and haſt thow not co- 
. agulated , and curdled me as cheeſe? The next ſeven dayes this ſeed 
Changed. 5 concocted , thickned, and changed into-a mals of fi-ſh, and indi- 
geſted for nle(s bloyd which is the proper matter of an-humane bo-. 
Formed is: die. The third-ſeven dayes following , ofchismaſs or-lump is made 


&:06 and faſhioned the body in-groſs ; 10-that-abour the ewentieth day 


ars, broughe forch 'the.chres noble.and heroicall parcs ,. the Liver 
Heart , Brain, diltant an evall length, ory as the Hebrews ſay,hold- 
ing themſelves by thin commſſures or joynts , which afrerwards filt 
t —_ with fleſh», ne 3 —_— of mo III 
..., thrze,grailcr,patcs jo VO thine fourth ſeven dayes 
+7 hy #e which 44 near ery, the whale body is bloutetetient 
Firs furniſhed vrganizzd ; :and ſo-x begins to be more an Embrion, that is;unper- 
with fitinftru, bg in ſhape,bur capable,as a matter prepared to ts for n,*o receive 
monts for, ſenſe; the ſul ; Which faileth-not, to-inlinuate andiinvelt itſelf -inco the * 
_ , towards the ſeyen and thircierh or for.i2ch day afterithe fivg 
Tudewed with Weeks ended. Doubling: this cer , that is to ſay , at the third 
ſoul motion, .. moneth this infant endowed with a toul , hath mawon ind ſenſe, 
the hair and nayls begin. co:come. . Tripling this rexn, which ic ac 
Bawyht forth. the ninth mogeth , he cometh forch-, and4s brought inco the light. . 
Theſe rerms or times are nat ſo jultly prefixad , but that they may 
either be haſtened , or prolonged, according ro the forge anfeeble- - 
neſs of the. heat both of the teed and ot-.che-matrix : for being ' 
rong it haſteneth , being weak it flowerh ;-whereby that ſeed chats 
bath, leſs hear and more.moitture 5 whereof wornen for the molt 
parr ate. conceived , requireth longer time , and: ts novendowerh 
warh a ſoul , urxill che forcieth day or.after,and moveth not cill che 
fourch monzch , which 13. neat by a quarter morzlace then that 06. 
the male children... . | 


CH AP, 


'The ft and genenell <iftinZion of max. 
Yoo RAT IL. Wi 
"The firſt and gimerall diff init ion of Man. 
kT An, a5 a prodigious creature, is made of parcs quirecanP1- 7. 
ry , andenenues to themſelyzs, The ſoul is a lictle Go p'The divifen of 


the body as a beaſt , as a dunghill, ' Neyercheleſs , rheſe two parcs 914% in nwo 
ar: in ſuch ſorc coupled #9gether ,- haveduch nzed the on? of the P#"* 


a! 


other to periorm their funftions, Alterixs fic altera poſcic opens res, 
CF conjurat amict : So one thins doth ach, the fellowſhiy and help of 
another : and doth 4s it were fritndly conjure it ; and do fo wich all 
cheix complaints embrace exch-other,that chey neither can continue 
rogether without wazs , nor ſeparare themſelves wickour gricf and 
corment;& as holding the Wolf by the exrz,each may ſay te other, 
1 can neither live with thee nor without thee , Nec tecum, nec (ine te. 
Bur again , foraſmuch as there are.in chis ſoul two parcs very dif- 
ferent., the high , pure, incelleftuall, and divine, wherein the beaſt 
hath. no parc ; and the baſe, ſenſitive, and brutiſh, which hath body 
and matrer , and is as an indifferznc mein berwixc the incelle&nall 
part and body ; a man may hy a diſtn&ion more morall and poli- 
tick , note three parts and degrees in man : The Spiriz,the Sexlzrth3 


Fleſh :. where the Spiri: and Fleſh, hold the place o*the two ex- Intothere 
trams , as heaven andearch ; thz Sog/ th: nuddle.r:210n , where pets. 


are ingendred che Meteors, tumult , and rempeſts. The Spiris che 
higheſt and molt beroicall parr., a diminutiv?, a ſpark , an image, 
and. dew 'of the Divinity , .15 in a man as a King in his Conmon- 
weal., it breatheth nothing bur good, and heaven co which ic tend+ 
eth ; the Fleſh (contrary wiſe = the dregs of a people beſotted, 
and wat > of w=_ , ——_ arrays to the _ andre 
the earch ; the Sox/ in the muddle, as the principall of the people, 
berwyxt the beſt and the worlt,, 000d and evil is ——_ lice 
ted by the Spiric and the Fleſh , and according unto chut pare to- 
wards which ic applyeth ir ſelf , ic is eicher ſpiricuall and good , oc 
carnall and evil. Herz are lodged all tho nacurall affe&ions,which 
are neither virtuous nor vicious, as th2 love of our Par:nts and 
friends., fear of ſhame , co.npaſſion rowards the afflited,; debire of 
8001 reputation. | wh Fo 

This' difiinRion will hzlp much to the knowledge of man , an1 


EY 


ro diſcern his ations , that he miltake noc himſelf, as ic is the man- The ailny 
ner to do, Jateng by che bars and ourward appearance , thinking bee 


that robe of the Spiric which is of the Sul , ny , ofthe Fleſh; 


CT 4+ AttCt> * 


/ 


2. 


*:0f 1debocy,” and firf of. ill the yures. 
attnburing uno virtue that which is due-unto nacure, nay unt© 
vice, How many good antt excellenc ep haye been n= Far 
by paſſion, or ar leaſt by a natur1l inclination, Ur ſervient genie, 

ſas undulgeat eine? The they may foros thir hunters, a 


 - ſatisfietheir pleaſure? . 
—_ ACE Se bt. + ig eS 
Of rhe Body, aud. firſt of | all the parts theriof,, 

| pr ir oe s TIO | | 

r. ) th Body of man. conſifteth of a nunhr of parts, inward 

The diviſion of | Þ: and ourward,which are aH forthe molt patt round and otbi- 
zhe body. aular, or comme near unto that figure. * 

2 The ivar+e of rwo forts : The one im. number-and quanti» 


Inward aud ryfpread through the 'ywhole body, as che boyes, which ave asthe 
muny, baſis and upholdrng ptHors of the whole butding,and within chem 
( for- rhetr nouniſkmenr ) the marrow, the muſtles for morion'and 

firingth ;. rhe vers iffiring from the /iver, as channels 6f the fir 

ant narvri} blond; 'rhe arteries coming from 'the* hear, a5'oon+ 

dus'of the: fecond*! bloud, more fubrit and viral; © Pheſe rwo 

*-* mounting higher then the {ver and che hearr,- cheit original ſours 

** 68 ate more firm rhen thoſe thit go-downwartds ; to rhe end they 

ſhould help ro mounc the hloud ; 'for chat. narrownefs morefitait- 

dd, ſerves to raife the huwmonrs, the ſires pro > by conples; 

as infiruiments of ſenfe, morian,and [trengrit of body arid conguits 

of” rhe animal ſpirits, whzreof fone ate tofr, of wiiigdr there are 

ſeen prirs which ſerve the 1nfes of rhe head, Sight, Hearing, Taffr, 

Iperch,the other are hard, whereof there are rhicty couples proceed» 

ng from the reins of the back to the mutcles ; che Tendrels, Eigi 

mexts,Grifttes ; the: fourth, Humonrs, Bldud, Choler, which Works 

erh, provokerh, | mmm 0. hindereth obfiruttions, catterh forrh 

che excrements,bringech chearfulnets; Helanchety, which provoterh 
an-apperite ro eyery thing, fnoderarerh ſudden motions ; Phlegme, 

which ſweetneth the force of cthetewo Cholers, and all ocher h=ars: 

Fhe 'Spi71rs which are 2s it were the fumigactons rhac ariſe fro: rhe 
natural heat and radical humour, and they are in rhree degrees of 

. excelicncy, the: Neraral, Viral, Animal; The Fat; which 'isthe 

, \* * | cfnckett and groſfeft part of blood. bid 

—_— The orher are fingular ( ſave the kidneys and: ftomes, which art 
: = double) and alligued eo 2 cerrain place, Now there arc tour places 
"4 04 . or 


2 - 
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Mt Tm. ores & :the f }: Hiop#-0F nwmngs, .\there the 
Lice ihe A een Toke fff and [oveRth fOf gei 
nerariof;'#h Wijih aro the privy pres fefviehs rherumtoc "-The leh 
cond netf unto thar; itt Which zre the intrafly, wiſcire, tht $'ts 
fay the Fomach, yicktithy more;ro the-kefe tide, Toutid, tirriteria 
the batroye then at top, hiwng riyo , ontices or morthes; the ont 
thor r6 revelye,, TAG AD athy- which zaſWweterh che bowels, 
ro'caft fotch 210d diſefags © Kr elf! Ttrechierh,” pdtherth togethes, 
rimgferts, concofterh the vichualy, artfrufite then Ines Chytt, thit 
ts to Fay, a kinde of whire Sac,fit for the notiriſhinent of the body} 
which is likewiſe wrought wichize this Mfeſer diqne veins by Which 
i pafterh rncq the: Livet. The Lever hot and moift, incelifrieg £6- 
watd the right 11d6, the Rot houte 'of bloo#, rhe chief of fache? 
Contain of tHe wins; tHe feat! of the riatutfl monpiſÞing Fieilty, 
6r vegerative- foul, 'nizde md ingendered of the Miood"0f r 

te, whidtrit'drawertsffom che” CHeeraigar veins, . and reeets 
veth into rs hp by the vena perre, which entrerh imo ths concayi« 
ries thereof, and afterwards' is tent and Uifiribmred-thotbry! the 
whole body. by che belp of the gtear Pip capa; vel afileth fam 
the bunch and Þranchtes thereve, which ir gredt mitder'3s thie 
riv-ts of a four#in. The Sp/ene rotvatds the tefe fide, which ro 
ceiveth che-drſcharge and exctementts'of the-Liyer - The Kerns, the 
Emralr, which choegh they are alin one, yer ate diflinguifh 


of the dodyy noi rof: af ib por 


by [ixifferences tid rrames, equating '(even'tines the fengrli 6f 2 


mit, a the length of artimB equaifed by f-y:n foo; Ihr thee 
two tigft parts or degrees yliithh ſore caſes robe bur one "gms 
rhere are rwo faculties very different, the one generative for'r 


perfon, aud no Agr ro:aniver ro the lowett and elementaty 


The third degree compared tothe e/Afrheriar region, fepatired 
from rhe former by the Drapbragma or MHidrife, aud from thir 
aboye'by the rtarrowneſs of rhe throat ; mn whack is che iraſcibte 
foul, and the petoral-parts Precordia, that ts tofay, the Heart, 
veryhot, placed abour the fift rib, Having his pore under the lefe 
pap ot the origin?l' foartain of Arrerres, which are alivvayes 
moved, and caufe the Piulſt rorbear, by which; as by diatrels,ir ſer 
&rd>< and difiribucert! chorow che whole body 'che vicat blood 
which x hath concodted, and by it the ſpine and yirue _ 


che place of generative and corruption} he: 


—— 
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Tteſpuation-Whereby the: bearc is re 
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Ourwadparts 
Gngular.. 
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The Joy 2 _ po - 
#2 DAf/, Of | and iponged 
10, and torce forth, like d pair of =" 3g af 


leco draw 
ng re 
I, drawing unto it the 
blood, rhe ſpirirs, the air, and disburchening ic ſelf.of choſe fumes 
and rpg which opprefie u,and of the yoice by means of the 
rierie. | | | 
-; The ſomth and bigheſt; which anſwererth to che celeſtial regi 
#n, is chrbead, which concainesh the Brain, cold and ſpongeous 
wrapped wah two skins, the ane more hard and chick, which 
roucheth the brain-pan, Deramarer ; the other more .cafie and 
thin, which includeth the Brain, Pia mater : from it do ifſue, and 
are deriyed, the Siews. and marrow that deſcendeth and fallerh 
down into the reins of the back. This Bra is the ſeat of the 
reaſonable ſoul;ths ſourſe of ſenſe and morion,and of the moti no- 
ble animal ſpirits, co-mpoſedof, the; vital, which being raiſed from 
the hearc by the Arteries rmto the brain, arg concodted and re- 
concodted, elahorared and made ſubtile by the h:bp of the multi- 
Pliciry of ſmall Arzeries, as fillets div2r{ly wovenn and enterlaced, 
y many turnings,and windings, like a labyrinth of double ger, 
Rete myrabile,; Within which this. meal ſpirit being. rained and ſo- 
Journing,ofrentimes paſling and repaſlng, is rekned and perfeed, 
and becomes a creature, ſpiritual in an excellent degree. | 
The outward and vitble parts, if they be ſingle, are in the mid- 
dle ; as che Ngſe, which ſerverh. for reſpiration, ſmell , and the 
comfare of, the brain, and che disburchening; thereof , in ſuch ſort, 
that by it the air enczeth, and iſſuerh ux:ts Lan into the Iungs, and 
up into the brain, .The cAfoxh , which (Erveth to,cat and to 
ſpeak,. and therefore hath many parcs ſerviceable cherzunto ; wich- 
out , the lips ; within the tongue, ſoft and very ſubtile , which 
Jjudgeth of ſavours ; the Teerh, which bruiſe and grind the victuals; 
the Navel, the two ſinks or wayes to caſe and disburden the body. 
JF hey be double and alike, they are all, collacerals. andequal, | 
as therwo ejes, planred inche higheſt ſtage, as ſentin-ls, compe- 
ſed of many anddivers parts ; thrze hwwours, ſeven rwaiclers, ſeven 
muſcles, divers colours, of many faſhiqns, and much art. Theſp 
are the tirit, and molt nable outward pares of .che_ body in, beauty, 
utility, mobiliry aRivicy,yeazin the actian of ious, 66.702 6s tarde, 
they are to the vidage, that-which the . filage is ro the bpdy, chicy 
are the face of the face: arid becauſe they are render, dclitate,and 
Fr:ci04s, they ars fenced and rampaured on all paris, Wich 5 ” | 
: |  I® "lids, 


b5% hog 
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Of the: fg play propertich of the budy of 'may. 
kids; bros, cares. The rarer, in the felf-fame height that rhe eyes 
3703 as the cours of the body, 'Porcers of the fine,rhe-Receiver:,. 
and Jucierov : ſounds which alwayes aſcend; rhey:have rheir an-- 
trance oblique.and crooked ,. to the end the aice andthe: found 
ſhould noc enter at ance; whereby the ſenſe- of- hearing mighrbe 
hindred and judge. the wore. The arms and hands, the Js ung 
fters of all chings, and univerſal infiruments.. The./egs. and feery. 
the x rgps and pullars of the whole building, 


GH: A P:: IV: 
Of the fingular properties of the body of mv, 


E | of tnam hath many; ſingularities, and ſome: peaulitr þ, ON” 
—_— unco 'themſelyes,. noc. common with 'ocher: crea- er wy ly ' 
tur2s. The brit and principal are ſpeech, upright (tature, rhe form bo.y of nan... 


or feature, the pore Os catrage, Whereobthewue, . yea,. the Stoicks: 
themſelves made ſich accoung, that they were wont, roay,, This 
ic-Was better to bg a fool in'a humane ſhape, thenwiſeimthe- torn 
of: a beatt. ; Tha hindis 4 rmipacle(that of the Ape is nor. to be ters 
med a hand ) His natural nakedn2(s, laughter, ' crying. The. Sexſe 
ob tickling, hair on the lower lid of the eye, a vinble navel, ths 
paint of-the hearc on the left fide, The. toes of che feet novo long .. 


as the fingers of the hand. Bleeding at Nofe,a-tiringe thing, cons 


fidering that he carrierh his head upright, anda beut downwards ; 
To bluſh for ſhame, wat pale for. Fear, To be amambidexcer.;. 
Ciſpoſad at all times” to- the ſports of - Yenme, Not to move ths 
ears, Which berayerh in bealts the inward affeions , bur man 
doth ſufficiently make them known, þy his bluſhing, palenzſfſe,mo- - 
tion of the eyes, and na(@.. . | 

The ocher properties are likewiſe peculizr unro,'man, but- nov 


2, 
wholly, bit by way of excellency; for-chey-are al.o in bealts,burin Peculiar pro 


a lefle degree, thards to ſay, mulcitade of. muſcles and hair in the 7 ps 


head. , The plianc facility of the body, andthe parcs thezeof to all 
mogonand eyery;jenſe. The elevation of. the breaſts... The great 
abundance of the brain.: The grearn=e of the bladder... The for.n 
of 'the foot long forward,ſhorc backward, The quantisy and pur. 
{ubcilily of che. blood, The mobilicy and agilicy of the toague. The 
mulricude ane yariery of dreams , inſo-nuch thar he ſeemerh rho 


; eucly dreamer,Sneeling. And ta be ſhore, the many. macions. of . 


thecyes, the noſe, che lips, .- 


OO On. 
3. L 2 ace | its n .< ey o&Rg 
Divers habits, are geitures; marnons;; Tad racciical yd alfred councenancer:y 
others arc 1: proper and narurxt, rhat they thir have them, ndicher 
feel chem nortknow riiem in chemſelvesy as ro goftooping + bur all 
have that which proveedech not fo muchfrom reaſon, as a rm ( 
rural, and ready. fien, that is, to-pur forrh'a mans - 
for him whenhe falleth, 5: fo nn 9, us 27 14) 
Fn + JF 14h4G 9.014 833 33 :1 ed ; Figs I} A115 
CHAP, V. 
Of the geods of the body » Health, Beauty, &C. 
| Na Me 2 x43: wy 


L Tie goods of the body are Health , Beauty , Chearfulneſs, 
The praiſes. Serengrch, Vazour, 2 procape reatin= 8 add/'difpoticion : bee 

beat. . .... all chefe- bicalth is che firft, and pifſerh call ithe pelt5 - Healchas che 
-.  . » moſt beaucitul and nich preſent chat Natuge cam beftow: upon ay; 
andabove all ar nem tobe ptefzrred;; nor oavly Science, Na- 
bilioy, Riches, bur -Wildorne ic ſelf, whuch the auitereft among che 
wikdo aſhirn.- Ic x:ch> only thing that deiervarh our whole em- 
ploymenr,:cyea; our life ic ſelf roarrdine unto. it : for vithour'ir life 
» ns life; bucadeuhy; vitcue \and 'Twizdome .grow weak and faine. 
Whas co:nfogt can all che wiſdone of the worbibring ro rhe gr2a- 
roft mary char 4s, if he be throughly Ricker: wich 3n Apoprexcy ? 
Doubclete,therz 1s nothing to be preferred befope rhis bodity healch 
but Hoarfty, : which is the health-of che Soul. Now ic is commory 
vfous wich bealts} yet, many timzs'ir is-greater, md fir more ex- 
cellencifchem then in ws > and notwickilancing it be a gift of 'na- 
rure; Gaudeant bene ati. 4 | WG. 

- . '- Hethat ts gemly born may woll retoyce, 

| To have by nature what he would by ehoice> SLE 8LT 

_ giveniin che firfb for 'narion, yet ethic whicty afterwied followzrh, 
' Ihe milk, Good -goverriment, which: cometh in (obviery and 
©. 'mockrate exerciles, lightinels of he-rt, -14hd's commnvet” ayoitance 
' of all patfions, do preierve it much, Grief an1'Goknefs ar2 rhe 
contrariesunco it ; Which are the grome't, if nor the onely eyils 
thr follow tnan, whetcof we ſhalt fpeak- hetexfter..* But cho 
preſervation hereof, beads likewiſe fireply follewins natkere whichy 
hath givewthent health, do far excesd then; cy" bRentÞ;iEs for- 

getting themſel\es, though afterwards they pay deatly* forte. - - 

2, - "Next followeth Beau), +:g00d of: prodraceotinyin the foro 
Beany, - © 'of men, Iris th? firft'means of reconciling oBunitng SH2 6. - 

. 67 66h | ther, 


6f rhe goaks of tht body: Health, Beanty, &c- 
cher, andic is very likely, char che ficſt diftinRion char hath been 
os ane man from ancther ; and the firſt confideration that giveth 
eaoe roonmabove anccher, hath been the advancage of 
. Ic ag likewi quality, chere is none: that ſur- 
mounceth it/in credir,. or that harh ſo great-a parc in the ſociery of 
men ; for ther: ar2 none ſo barbarous, none {© reſolute, that hark 
not been bearen by ir. Ir przſearerh ic ſelf unto the view, it ſeducerh 


and pr:occupateth th judgement, it makes deep impreiſions, and 
vreflert'n man with greac aurhotity ; and rn 4: Socrates Called 


x, «A fhort tyranny ; and Plato, The priviledge of Nature + foric 


femerh rhart he rhat catrizrh in his councenance the favours of Na- 
cure, imprinced in a fafe and excellent beauty, hath a kind of law- 
ful power over us, andthat we turning our eyes towards him, he 
likewiſe rumeth our affetions, andenchrallerh chem in deſpighr of 
ourſelves, Argfork faich, that it appetcaineth co tho that are 
beauciful, vo command ; thar they are venerable nzxn tothe Gods 
themielves;rhat rhere ar2 none,bur ſuch as are blind,but are rouch- 
ed with it. (yr, «Alexander, Ceſar, theſe great Commanders, 
have mark great uſe rhereof in choir greateſt affairs ; yea, Scipvo, 
the beſt of them all, Fair and Good are near neighbours, and ar: 
expreſſed by rhe ſelf ſame words, both in Greek, andinch= Scri- 
. Many or4ar Philoſophers have attained to their miſdome, 
by the aſſiſtance of their beaury, Ir is likewiſe conixdkrable, and 
much e2quired in beaſts rhemſetyes. 
Fhere arz m Beauty diver3 rhings ro he conſidered : That of 


"ms 
men is p che form and feature of rhe body ; as for oches The diftin#ion 
denning ts 


"7 


-urr6 vonen. There ate rwo forts of beau- of Beauty. 


ries, the one ſertled-which mowed nor at all, and t conhrftech in 
the clue proportion, and colour of rhe member;, a body that is nor 
frvln of up, Witrein the fnews and veins appear net fron 
fat, not che bones preſſe noc the kin, but full of and (ſpirr, 
and m good flare, having the muiſckes elenced, rhe skin ſmooth, 
th2 colour Verrullion : The orher moyeablevhich i called a good 
grace, andis the true guiding, or camiage of the motion of the 
members, and aboye all, the eyes. Th: for ner beaury of ic ſelf is 
as x wete dead, this aQtive and fullof life. There ar: beauties 
_ ar2 rude; fieroe, ſoiver ; others that ate ſweer, yea, though they 

Beauty 1s properly ro'be confderod in the viſage. There is no- 
tiung more deauti 


in-man, then hus foul; and wm the boy —_— of the Fiſage. 
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2, 
Seven fingul&-are notin beafts, (for to ſay the truch,: they have no viſage)nor in 


rities inthe 
viſaze of man 
| 


y 


3, 


Of the geads of the bay : Health, Beauty, 8c + 
then his viſage, which is as it were the ſoul abbreyared, char is;the 
patrern andimage of the ſoul ; that is, -her Eſcudhon, :wich mariy' 
quarcers, -repreienting the colledtion of all her >ndes of hondur, 
plantedand placed in the gate-and Forefront, ro the end-that men 
may:know,.thar here is her abode and her palace.” By the counte- 
Nance it is that we know the perſon of a man ; andrtherefore Arr, 
which imitatech Nacure, takes no cafe te repreſent the perſon of a 
man but onely co paint or carye the yiſage. $2095 41 
There are many ſpecial Gngularities1n che yiſage-of man, which: 


the reſt 6f. the body of man : As the number and div2rary of the 
* parts and forms of them, in beaſts there is neither chin,nor cheeks, 
nor forthead, much lefle any form or faſhion of them. Variety of 
colours, as in the eye onely there ts black, whice, green, blue;red,' 
chryſtaline. Proporcion, for che ſenſes are there double,anſwering 
che one to the other, and in ſucha manner, that the greatheſs of 
the eye, is the greatneſs of the mouth, the largeneſs of the for:- 
head, the lengrh of the noſe ; the length of the noſe, thar of the 
chin and lips. An admirable diverſity of countenances ; and ſuch, 
chat there are hardly. found rwo faces, in all reſpe&s, like one ano- 
ther : this-is a chiet going of qnkauarr >. when in ao other thing 
can be found; This yatiery is very profitable, yea neceſſary for hu- 
mane ſociety ; firlt,to know one another : for infinite eyils,yea,the 
diſſipation of humane kind muſt. needs folloy, if a man ſhould 
mitzake himſelf by the ſemblance and fimulicude of divers viſagr's ; 


- yea, it, would be a confuſion worſe then that -of Babel.- A man 


would take his daughter for hs fitter, fora ſtranger Ins enemy for 
his friend. If our faces were alike, we ſhould nor diſcern a man 
from a bealt; and if they were nor all unlike one another,wve could 
not knovv. hovv to diſcern a man from a man. Belſides,it was an &x- 
cellent art of Natur, to place in this pare ſome ſecret that mighe 
ive contentment to one another, through the whole world : for 
y-reaſon of this yariery of faces,there is nor a perſon thar in ſome 
Fagt is not beauriful. The dignity and /honour of ir, round hgure, 
form upright and eleyared on high, naked and uncovered, withour 
hair, feathzrs, fcales, as in other creatures, looking up unto heaven. 
Grace, iweerneſs,a pleaſant and decent comlineſs, even ro the'gi- 
ving up of a mans Sox/, andthe raviſhing of his will, as hath been 
ſhewed-befor2. To be brief, the viſage is the throne of beaury and 
loye ; the ſeat of laughter and kiffing, -rwo.cthings very proper and 
: bak ; | agreeable 


Of thy yorls. of 'the body * Health, Beaaty, &c- 
agrecable unto minzthe true and moſt figniticant ſymboles of ami» 
ry and/good diſcretion; Finilly, ciehs apr for all alterarions,re de- 
clare the inwardmotions andpatlions of the Soul, as Joy, Heavi- 
nzſs, Love, Hatred, Envy, Malice, S$harhe, 'Cholzr, Jealouſte, and 
ſsforch.- Icis/as the hand of a. Dill Which nocterh'che” hour: and 
moments of time; th2 wheels ahd motions themſelves being hid 
within. .And as the airz, vwhych - receiv2th all the colovr; a1 
changes of the rime, ſhewerh whar the weather is, ſo ſaith one, 
rhe air2 of a mans countenance. Corpus animam tegit & detegit, 


in facie legitur homo. The bouy covereth and difzovereth the ſoul,and - 


man is known even by his fie. | 
The beauty of the face confifterh in a 1irge, ſquare, welFexten- 


6 


ded and clear fronc, eye-brows well tinged, chin and ſubrike, che A Veſeription 
eye well divided, chearfut, ſparkling; as for the colour,. I leave of , 9 fa we 


i doubtful : the noſe lean, the mouth little, the lips coralinzzthe 
din ſhorr-and dampled, che. cheeks ſomewhat ring, and: in. the 
middle the pleaſarit ge/aſin, the-eares round and well compact, the 
whole'counrenance with a lively tinftur2 white and- ver.nilion, 
Nevertheleſs, thivdeſcriprion of Beauty:tsmot generally receive; 
the opinions cf Beauty arz diſferenc, according to the diver.ity of 


nations. With'the Indians the greateſt Bzaury con'ifteth in thar, | 


"which we account th2 greateſt-defarnicy, that 1s, in a tawny co- 
our, - thick and ſwollen lips, a flac and large noſe, rezth ſporred 
-with black or red, great cares and hanging, a lirtle low forehead, 


dugs 2reat and pendent, ro'the end, they may give. thcir lnele- ones 


ſuck over their ſhoulders-: and to attain to this form'of -beaury, | 
-they uſe allmanner of Art. But-not-to wander: 1o«for, in Spare + 


the chiefeſt beaury 1s lein and neatly conpt ; m 7raly- fat, corptt- - 
lent andſolid : the: ſoft, and delicace, and fluttering pleaſe the ons; . 


the ſirong,” wgoraus, fierce, andcommanding;the other. - 
The beauty of th: Body, eſpecially the viiage, ſhould. irr all rea- 


\ 


| * { 
ſon demonſtrate and witneſſe the beauty. of-the ſoul, ( which 18 a Th? brauy of. / 


quality and rule of -opinions-and judgements, wich a certain fied- ; 
falinefſe and conflancy ) for there.is -noching that harh a truer.re- 
ſemblayee; then the conformiry.and.rzlation of the body ro-the 


be ſ 
body 


ſpwic : and when this is nor; ve» muſt needs think, that theres - 


- (ome accident that hath incerzupted- rhe - ordinary. courte , as it 
- comes tO paſs, that we oftentunes ſ2e ut: torthe milk of the 
- Nure, the firit initicution, canveration,-bring great alterations 
' tothe original nature .of..the foul, whether in. good or evil. :Ss- 


Crates 5 


out .and-: | 


- — — 


Of vhrgoods of ' the Body: Meokth, Beonty, dec, 
| crates conbelled thac oe cop or uy hog his body, did ulily acqule 
the natural deformity of his ſoul, bur that by induſicy and in 

cucion he had correted that of the ſoul. Thus ourwagd — 

. Nance is2 weak and rous ſurety ; bur they that bel 

own phyfiognomy, are rather to be puniſhed then others Pecau 

—_ and betray char good promuſe' that native hath planred 
in their front, and deceive the world. | 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the veſtmems of the body. 


orcing, | 

char ſhe hath handled man worſe thea the x:R, and lefr bim gnely 
indigent, and in ſuch a ſtate, that be could nor help himſelf wichr 
our forraign ſuccours, and therefore choſe reproaches that are made 

againſt Nature as a ſftepmorher, are unjuſt, If men from the begiu- 

ning had been cloathed , it s hoc unlikely that they would ever 
have diſrobed themſelves , and gone naked, both in regard 

of th.ir health, which could noc bur be much offended wich chat 

change, and ſhame ic ſelf: and neyerrheleſs, ic is done and obſerved 

amonygjt many nations. Nether can i be alledged that we cloxhe 

our ſelyes cither ro cover our nakednefs or privy parts;or to-defend 

us againit cold(for theſe are the two reaſons j retended; for again 

hear, there is no appearance of reaſon } becauſe Nature hack nor 

raughe us, char th<r= is any thing in our nakedneſs, that we ſhould 

be aſhamed of : ic is we that by our own faulc and fall, have told 

x Our lelyes : Quis indicavit t161 guod nudes offer, wh gun ex lig- 

no quod preceper ans ti1b1 ne comederes comedifft ? Who yald thee rhe: 
thou waft naksd, waleſſe then haſt caten of the tree , 4 com- 

maded cher thas thes ſhouldeſt not ca; ? And Natute hach alteady 
ſulbgently bidrchem, put chem far from our eyes,: and conergd 
them. And therefore x is leſs needful re cover thoſe  pares onely, 
as ſome do in thoſe Countries where they go all naked, teas. 
narily are not cowred : for why ſhould he chat is the: Lond pew 

| other 


of the Sovl in ganeval, - 
caring ca (uw luguſelt waleed wave the warld, 

another, nay adorn higaſelt ? Ag 
and local 89, We know chat 


nora peciay heing ee? 

ered ahuc aur _—_ ars ae _— 

eat pexſonages have. ever gone; 
rod, A, Cefor, Havouhal, Stu Sqverws: 
inlay natan Ta 89 .U@ the warres. and 6ghe all 
naked: and chat P/aro wo gina fox the continuance at 
'po0- I; LOG cicher head or. tac. Autd Faro faich, that 
Was ge, was firit ordained, that men.(heuld wacover their heads in 
and be of. the; gads, and of the magilirare,, chag 1 at was.fachee 


- th Bonar vn eg 30 TT 
Ever | Off nkis Soud in general, 


bold bars amarrer of- all; orhers. mott difliculr, bandled:and The Preface; 
6 Bins neg by.ha | gr all Nayzons, eſpecially Eoyptians, P 
}he , Latina: ay on lacer Wrrers mor=z chal 

fend lg no jorucy rhe bur. wich, great. divertity of opinii 

aint? ons, ——_ ro the diveyigy.0f Nations, Religions; profeſhons; 


withaus pay, ermur aceardor: reſolution ;- the general knowledge 
ould T's threat, may be r-furredrotheie tem-points: The de+ 


Li 


rold any ar Namarc, Faculties and Aftions, Linicy or Plura+ 
| iago4he bedy, Rardencerherem, Sear, Sub» 
oder CN ſunddions, che End,and Separation from the 


eady Werry Very. hagd eo define, or mvly 19: lay what the ſouls, as 
| ly, al ocher fora becanſarhey-are things relative which tubs, | 
un thenſelves, buc;ace parrs of awhole; and chixis.rhe rea» The deities 
| = Tagen hag is ih and ſo gen dive they of definitions of them *? 
x all EN: Eau Saint. oahane:compebion. <= | 
other orle 


{ 


2. 
Eqdfie to ſay 
what 38 ſ ner. 


'' 

J. _ 

Harl to [ay 
what its, 


of. the Soal in general. 

fetle hath confuredewelye thar were before him, '4nd could hard: 
iy make good hits own, — NN SEN 

Ie weabe ro ſay what ic is not : That it is not Fire, Abe, 
Water 3 Nor the temperatur2 of che four Elemencs ,- or quali- 
ties, or humovrs, which is alwayes changeable, without which a 
creature13 and lives; and beſides that, this is an accident, thz 
Soul a ſubſtance. Again, Metals and things inznimate , have 
lixewiſe a remperatufe of .che four Elemencs,, and firit quali- 
ties," Neicher1s it blood, ( for cher2-are many rhings animare 
and hving without blood, and. many creatures ie - without 
the ſhedding of a drop of blood. ) Nor the beginning and cauſe 
cf morion (for divers things inanimate 'mov?, as the adamahr 
moves the iron ; amber or jet , firaw ; medicines'and roots of 
trets b:ins cur and dried, draw and move,.) Neither is it. che 
aR, - or life, or Exergie, 'or perfeRion, for that word Emtelechia 
1s diverlly taken and intexprered ) of a living : for all this 
15 bur. the effe&t or ation. of .the Sox!, and not 'the Soul it (elf, 
as to live, to ſee, 'to underſtand is the action of the Soul. And 
it would likewue follow, that rhe*Sox/-thould be an 'accident, 
not a ſubltance, and could nor ſubfift without ' that body whereof 
it 15 the a& and perfection, no more then the coy:r of an houſe 
may be wirhour the houſe, and a relative 'withour his correluive, 
To be brief, it is ro ſay what the ſoul doth and is to another, noc 
what it 15 in 1t ſelf. | ; {O | 

'Bur'ro ſay what the Soul is, is very difficult, A man hay 
ſimply ſay, 'T hat it is an efſenrial- quickning form, which giverheo 
the plant the vegetative or growing lite ; ro a beaft,' # fenhble 
life, which comprehendeth the vegetative ; to a man,nrintelle&y- 
al life, which comprehendeth rhe. other rwo, as in number the 
Freater contains the.lefſe, and in figures the Pentegone: contains 
the Terragone, audthis the Trigone, I call it the incelleRual ſoul, 
rather chen the reaſonable, which is comprehended ur the intel- 
leiye as the lefle in the great : for rhe reaſonable-in ſone ſenſe 
and meaſure, according to the opinion of the greateſt Philoſo- 
phers and EXPErience it ſelf, 1s likewiſe in beaſts, bur not ghe intel- 
lective, as being more-Ingh, - Sicut equme- & mulu in quibus no 
eſt intelleftins :.: Like a horſe- and mule in whom there 14 no under- 
' ſending. The' Soul then is not thz beginning or- ſource, thar word 


' ggchropedly belong to.che ſoveraign firſt'autbour, but an inward 


cla of, life, morion,. ſenſe, underitanding. - Ie moverh the both 
* an 


*% by 


» + thingbi 
T --+; | 
ch a not of it ſelf, bur from an higher cauſe. 
th? ' Concerning the nature & &fſence of th2 Saw/,] mean an humane 4. 

Live Soul ( for the Spul of. a beaſt is wichour all doubc. corporal, maxge- Thenaure end 
ali- rial, br:d and born wich che matcer , and with ic- corruptible) _ of the 
ure - there isa queſtion of greater importance then ic ſeemeth; ſor ſome ut, 

IoUT afficis it ro he corporal, ſo:ne incorporal : and this is very agreea- , 

auſe ble to reaſon, it a man be nor opunative. That ir is corporal, ſee 

jahr whiat the grounds are ; =—_ and Devils, good and ill, which are 

; of wholly ſeparated from all matter, are corporal, according ro the 

the apinicn of all Philoſophers, and our grexce(t Divines, Terrmllie®, tn homil.!. de 


chia igen, S. Baſil , Gregory , Auguſtine , Damaſcene ; how- much gpir.l.z. de lib. 
this |; motethe Sou/of man, which hath ſociety, and is united to a mat- arb. Hom. de 
(cf, 4 rer'? Their reſolution is, thar whatſozver 1s created, being compa* Epiph. 

And ” redunto God, is groſle, corporal, material, and onely God is ins 

ent, |; corporal; 'thaf cyery ſpiric 1s a body, and hath a bodily nacore. 

reof Next unt6 atthoriry almoſt univerſal, the reaſon is irretragable, +» '-;,* 
puſe 7 Wharſoever is included in this finite world, is finite, hmired both 


in vircue' and ſubſtance, bounded with a ſuperficies, incloſed and 
circumſcribed in # plate, which ate the crue and natural conditions- 
of a body : fog there is nothing bur a body which hath a ſuperfici- 
all part, and is birted and fafined in a place. Go » . onely i; whol- 


theo ly infinite, incorpogal.; the ordinary diftin&tions, circumſcripteve; 
fible ' finitive, effettive, are but verbal, and in norhing 'eicher help or 
Fn- hurt rhe c:ute :* for it alwayes ſtands'good char 4pirt:s are in fuch 
the farc ir1 af lace, that at the 1$lf ſame tine thit they are in a place, 
ains they cannor be elſewhere ; and they are nar in a place eichgr inti; 
ſoul, nite, or'very great, or yery little: bur cual co. cheir limited and, 
el-  finicediibifanceand wiperncizs, And if ic were nor (o,(pirits could; 
enſe not change their place, nor aſcend or deſcend, as the Scriprure af- 
ofo- tirnerh that rhey d6 : and ſo they ſhquld bz immoyeable, indiviſi- 
ntel- ble, indifferently in all; Now it they appear that they change their. 
# non | Plice, the change convicteth that they are moveable, divitible, fub<: 
pder- FA unto time, and.co the ſucceſſion thereof, requiredin the moti= 
vord  onande __ one place to another, which are all che quali- 
ward —UQxSof a body. Bur becauſe many ſimple men under this word 
os corporal, do- imagine bible, palpable, and think nor chat che 
” —_ pure 


of vie gonton penehall 
PrieZulr;od fire wichork the ed pn weAny Ov rhetefar" 


liewWatfitmetl, That fpirirs borh han* 2te fot 
corporal, 6s m erath they x2 ric ih tharfente: for they at2 bf wh 
inhble ſabſtarice, whether xiry, as rhe greaceft patt bt Phitoſb- 
phers and Divines affirm ; or retefttd, as fone Hebrews and A- 


rabies enidls;calling rhe ic#f fimenithe both the k=2y2h Nt the. 


- any an Fence propet to irthortality ; or whethsr ( f chey wilt 
Þ ) of a ubitance thore-filbtile 2nJ deficate, yer They wt: al- 


| Bare 
wayes corporal, Fince Hitfited by place, moveable, fubje& co moti- 


on ad to crimes. Finwlly, if they were noc<orporal, chey ſhould 
ndt be paſſible ndeapadte of ſiffering 2s they ar2 : the humane 


recetveth fron hes pierfure amd alur2, 10rrory and de- 


liekt i his rurh ; as the fron the rid and his paſfidtis, ma 


' ny #oodqualiries, tiny bad virtues, vices, affeRions, Which ate alk 


The farmlties 
and afions of 


the Soul. 


4. 
The unity of 
3d: ſoul. 


accidents : and all as well che ſpices ſeparned ahd Deuits as hu- 
mane, fubjelt = pettiſhment and px They at: ——_ | 
rorporal : For thete 1s trorhfing Pathidle, t t 33 Doc atporal, an 
3c onely propet unto-bothes to bt fibjeRtt0o-20aS&hnts. 
Now tht Sw/hwth a greac warmber of vittues and facoltics, as 
many almoltusthe dody hrhitenbers There are Tone in plants, 
choke. its beaſts 3 16tt in man, to know, ro liy2, to fel, to moyz;to 
deſire, ro allkat<, ro alſemble,ro retain,ro conco@,to digeR, to.nou- 
riſh, to prov, to t25cR, ro ee, ro hv2t;, tt tafte, to Mnell, to ſpeak, 
cv breathe, ro myendcr,cothink, to erfbnto-contefyplare,to.con- 
ſ2n1t, efiffent, v6-ramember, jule ;/ aff which ars no pattsvf the 
Sow! : for fo-ir ſhould be diviiible, 2nd ſhoald won upotr aca» 
dents,hur rhey ate 127 mucntalqualitizs.The aQtions cone aft<e anc] 
thltorw the faculties, and ſo. thete xt 2 thre degrees, accotding to: 
the oQtrine of great S. Demniz followed of all, that s,, We mult 
conſider it fpirimnual{ ctzarutes rheee things ; Efſſexce , Facuhic,, 
Optration + By thelitret, which is the ation, We Knew the Eitul- 
ty, nd by ic the eſetice, The a8tions may be hindfed anl Wholly 
cexfe Wi hou: any pre;uticeat all unto the ſoul,and her faculties as 
the Serence and ficulty of Painrmg temaintth entire in.che Pain-- \ 
rex, ickough his be boand, and \0 b2 made utable to-Payhit : 
Bot 4 the Faculties themſelves periſh , the Saw/ mult needs be. 
Rr, no otherwitt rhen Fire 18110 Tonger fire having Tell the fa- 
el 0 Warmmg. h | 
<fſent ard narare of the Soul bing after a Tort expli-' 
ced ; onevf dhe bufieſt queſlions «hat belongerh —_— onl 
: , er2th, 
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offereth it ſelf to our conſideration, that is, whether chere be in a 


creature, eſpecially in man, 'ane foul or many ? Touching which 
point, there are divers opinions, but may be reduced into thtee. 
Some-of the Greeks , and almoſt all the Arab:gaes imitating 


' them, have though not onely in every particular man,but gene- 


rally inall men) that rhere was bur one immorcal Sow. The 
Egyptians for che molt =_ held an opinion quice contrary, that 
there was 4 plurality of. fouls in eyery cteature, all divers and di- 
flint, navo'th every beaſt, and three in man ; rwo mortal, the ve- 
getative and ſenſible, and the third incelle&ive, immorcal. The 


chird opinion, as the mene bzrivixt the rwo former, and moſt fol- 
lowed, bzing held by many of all nations, is, that there is but one / 


Soul in every creature, not mere. In eyery of theſe opinions there 
is ſome difficulty. Ileaye the firſt,as being already ſufticiencly con- 
fured and r-jzeRed.The pluralicy of ſouls un every creature & man, 
on the one {ide ſeemerh very ftrange and abſurd in Philoſophy, 
for chat were to give many forms to on2 and the ſame thing, and 
ro ſay that there are many ſubſtances & ſubjeRs in one,two beaſts 


in one , three men in one , on the other fide, it giveth credic and 


helpeth much'our belief, rouching the immorcality of the incel- 
leual Sow/,for there being three ſouls,there can follow no incon- 


yeniencegthit two of them ſhould die, and the rhixd continue im» 


mortal, The uniry of the Sou/ ſeemerh to refit the immortality 
thereof ; for hgw can one and the ſame indiviible, be in a morcal 

rt and an immortal ? as :neyercheleſs eAr;forle would have it. 
Doubcleſle it ſeemed that of necellity the Sow! muſt be either alro- 
gether morcal, or op a inmortal, which are two very foul 
ablurdicies. 'The firit aboliheth all religion and found Philoſophy : 
the fecond maketh beaſts likewiſe immortal. Nevertheleſs ir 


ſeems £o be more rrue,thar there is but one Sow/in every creature, 


Fer. the pluralicy and diverſity of faculties, mmfiruments, actions, nei- 


ther derogaceth any thing ar all, nor multiplyech in any thing this: 
unity, no more then the diyerlity of rivers, the unity of one {pring 
or fountain, nor the diyeriity of effe&s in the Sun, co h:ar, to en- 
lighren,to melt,ro drie,to whiten, to make blick, ro clipate the 
unity and funplicity of the Sun ; for ſhould chey, there ſhould be 
a great number of ſouls in one man, and Suns in on: world. Nei- 


cher doth this efſencial unity of the Sox/ any thing hinder che im- - 


mortality of the humane Sow/ in her effence , notwithſtan- 
ding the yegetative. and ſenſitive faculties, which ars but Geck- 
> 'D3 | ' dents, 
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accidents, die, that 1s to fay, cannot be exerciſed without the body, 
the Soul not having a ſubject or jinfirument whereby ro do tt, bur 
the third intellectual Sox is alwayes well, becaule for it there 15no- 
n2edof the body, though whilelt it is within it, it make uſe there- 
of to exerciſe it telf ; imtomuch thar 1t it did r2turn unto the body, 


' it were onely agun ro exerciſe her vegetative and ſenſitive facul- 


ries, as \ve {ee in thoſe that are raiſed unto life to live hore below, 
not. in thoſe t hat are raiſed to live elſewhere, for ſuch bodies need 
nor. to live by the. exerciſe of ſuch Faculties : Even as* there 1s no 
want nor decay in the Sun, bur it continueth in it ſelf wholly the 
ſame, though during a whole eclips it nzither ſhine nor warm, nor 
perſorn his other etteQs in thoſe places rhar are ſubject to ir. 
Having ſhewed the unity of the;ſoul in eyery ſubject, let us ſee 
from whence it comerh, and how it entrech inco.the body. The 
original beginning of ſouls is not held ro be the ſame of all,l mean 
of humane ſouls ; for the yegerative and ſenſitive, of plants and 
beatts, is by the opinion of all alcogether material,and um the ſeed, 
for which cauſe it 15 likewiſe morcal. Burt concerning the Sox/ of 
man there ar2 four celebrated opinions, According to thg firlt, 
which is of the Sroicks,held by Philo Indexes, and afterward by the 
eManiches, Priſcilianiſts, and others,it is transferred and broughe. 
forch as a part or p2rcel of the ſubitance of God, who inſpireth 
it inco the body, alledging to their belt adyantage the words of 
Moſes, Inſpiravit in faciem ejus ſpiraculum vite : He breathed tn 
his face breath of life. The ſecond opinion, held by Tertullian, A- 
pollinaris, the Luciferians, and other Chrutians, athrnerth that the 
Soul proceedeth and 1s derived from the ſouls of our Parents wich 
the ſeed, as the Soul of a beaſt. The third opinion,whic\ is that of 
the Pythagoreans and Platomſts, held by many Rygbbins and Do- 
&ours &f the Jews,and afterwards, by Origen, and other Doctours, 
reacheth, thar the ſouls of men have been from che beginning, all 
creared of God,mad? of nothing, and reſerved in heaven, after- 
wards to be ſent into the lower parts, as need ſhould require, and 
that the bodies of men are formed and diſpoſed to receive them : 
and from hence did ſpring the opinion of thoſe that thoughc thar 
the jouls of meg here below, were either well or 1ll handled, and 
lodged in bodies either found or lick, according to. that life which 
they had lead aboye in heaven, before they were incorporate. And 
truly che maſter.of Wiſdone himſelf,ſheweth,that.the Soxl, of the 
ewo, was the elder,and before the body, Eram per, bonams indolews 
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fortirus, imo bon cum eſſems, corpus incomtamiratum reperi. I'wat 
a Boy, who by lot obraimed a good diſpoſition and nature, yea even be- 
ing good, 1 obtained alſo an undefiled body. The fourth opinion re- 
ceived and h21d through all Chrutendo ne is, that they ar: all cre- 
ared of God,and infuſed into bodies xx2pared,in ſuch manner, thar 
the Creation and infulion 1s done at onz & the fame inftant. Theſe 
four opinions are all afhr:narive, bur chere is. a tift much retained, 
which dztermineth nothing, and is content to ſay,thar it is 2 ſecret 


unknown unto men : of which opinion was Saint Auguſtine, Gre-De orig. Epia. 


gory and others, who, n2v2rcheleſs thought rh2 two lacter attirma- 28. 157. 


tiye opinions more like to he true then th2 forner. 


7. 
Let us now ſee when and hov. the Soy/ entreth into the body, The entrance 
of the ſoul 4578 


7. 


whether alrogerher at onginſtant, or ſuccetſively ; 1 mean the hu- 
mane Sox : for of rhat of a beaſt ther2 s no-doubt ſince it is n1- 
rural in the ſeed, according ro Ariforle ( whom moſt do follow } 
that is, by ſucceſſion of times, and by degrees, as an arcificial forn, 
which a man maketh by pieces,rhe one after the other; the hzad,af- 
rerwards the throat, the belly, the legs, inſo.nuch that the vegeta- 
tive and ſenſitive Sox/, alcogerher material and cororeal, is in the 
ſeed, and with the deſcent of the Parents, which faſhioneth che 
body in.the matrix : and that done, the reaſonable Soul arriv2th 
from without. And therefore there ace n2ithzr ro nor three ſouls, 
neither togerher,nor ſucceſhyely,neicher is the vegeratiye corrupted 
by che arrival of the ſenfitive,nor the ſeniitive by the. arrival of the 
uncelle&ual; bur it is but one Sox/ which is madeginihed, &perfe&t- 
ed in that time which nature hath preſcribed. Others are of opini- 
on, that the ſoul entreth with all her faculties ar one in{tent,that is 
to ſay then,when all che body is furniſhed wich Organs,formed,.& 
wholly finiſhed, and that until then there was no Sow, but -onely a 
naturalvirrue and Exergy, an eſſential form of the ſeed, which 
working by che ſpirics. Which art in the ſaid ſeed, with the heart of 
the matrix and material bloud, as with' jnfiruments, do jforn and 
build up the body, prepare all the members, nouriſh, move and in- 
creaſe them; which bing done this Energie and ſeminal forn ya- 
niſherh and is que loRt,1o that the ſeed ceaſeth to-be feed,loſing irs 
form, by the arrival of anorcher more noble, which-is the humane 
Sow, which cauſerh that which was ſeed, or an. Embryon, that is a 
ſubtance wichour ſhape ro be no longer ſeed, bur a man. 


To 
The Sox/ being entred into the body, we are likewiſe to know 72 !*fdence of 
what kind of 
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utencetherein it hath, and hovy ic is there refidenr. 75 


oul jn- the 
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Some Philoſophers not knowing whar:to ſay, or how to joyn and 
wnite the Sox! with the. body, make it to abt and reſide thetcin 
as a Maſter in his houſe, a Pilor in his ſhip, a Coach-man in his 
Coach : bur this were to deliroy all,for'ſo the Sou! ſhould not be 
the form nor inward and eflential part of a creaturz, or of a man; 
it ſhould have no need of the members of the body toabide there, 
uor any feeling ar al of the contagion of thar body,but it ſhould be 
a ſubſtance wholly diftin& from the body, of u ſelf fubſiſting, 
which at its pleaſure might come and go, and ſeparate it. ſelf from 
the body, without the defimRion and diminution of all 'the fun» 
Rions thereof, which are all abſurdities. The Soxt i in. the body, 
as the form inthe matter, extended and ſpread throughout the bo- 
dy, giving life, motion, ſenfe, roall the parts thereof, and both of 
rhem cogether make but one Hypoſtaſis, one intire ſubjeR, _— 
is the cr2ature, and there is no mean or middle that dorh unite a 
knic them together : for berwixr the matter and the form there is 
no middle, according to all Philoſophy... The Sox/ then is all,in all 
the body ; I add nor(though it be commonly faid) and all in ever 
mu of the body ; forthat tmplierh a contradiftion, and chviderh 

we Soul, 

YN Now norwithſtanding the Sou/,” as it is ſaid, be diffuſed and 
Thi ſcar:and i ſpread through the whole body, yer nevertheleſs, ro excice and ex- 
zaſtruments ercile ies faculties, it is more ſpecially and expreſly tm ſome parcs of 
8f; whe Soul. - the body,then in others ;:in which ic is ſaid ro have place,. yer noe 

to be wholly there, leſt che reſt ſhould bz without Sex; wirhout 
form. And as'ic hath four'principles and chief faculties ſo mer give 
ic four ſears, thir is, thoſe fout'regions, which we have noted be- 
fore in the compoition of 4he body,the four firit principal inflru- 
ments of the Soul,the reft refer thzmſelves unto itheiti, .as aftfo all 
the faculties to thefe,thir 18 ro ſay,the ingendting faculty to the my- 

ring parts, the natutal to the liver; the vital -co che heart, rhe 
arxamal and intellectual torhie brain: 

9, We ar2 now to ſpeak in general of the exerciſe of the faculties 
ory hk "the Soxl; whereunto the foul of ir ſelf is wife and ſuſficienr,in« 
-= Soul jor {much that it failech not to produce that which it kmowerh, and ro 
bee facatther, . Xercile its fiuntions as ivought, if it be tor hindred, ;and that the 

- * infiramenesthereof. be well diſpoſed. . And therefore ir 'was well 
and truly faid of the wife, Thar narnye is wiſe,difcreet, induttrions, a 
ſufficient miſtrefle,yehich maketh a mare aptro all things : /a/it ſun 

_ nibis onvuinin arrinn: ac: virimuns. ſervina , migiſterque* ex occntts 
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Dex prodatic ingeninurs. Wt harve, as it were, ſown in u the [eel 
ll ns ard virrnes, and God, dia good Aafter, doth CA 
rnd, and rexcb tur wit : Which s eanly ſheied by indidtion. The 
vegerative ſoul without infiruction, formerh che body in the ma- 
trix wich exceMffent Art, aftefwards ic flouriſheth ir, and makes it 
grow, dtawing the vietual iinto it, retailing and 'concotittg ae, af- 
rerrvards caſting ouethe excrements, ir ingendreth and reformeth 
the parts that fail ; cheſe are things char are ſeen in plantrs, beaſts, 
and men. The ſenſitte Sow/ of irfelf, wichoue inliruion, ma- 
keth borh beaſts and men ro moye their-feer; rhzir hands,and other 
members; to firetch, ro rub, ro ſhake, to move rhe lips, to preſſe 
the dug, to cry, tolaugh.. The reaſonable, of ic ſ21f, not according 
twthe opinion of Plaroy the remembrance of thi which it knew 
before it entred into the body ; noraceording to <Ari/torie, by re- 
ception and acquiſition, coming fron wichour by che ſenfes, bing 
of. it ſelf. as a White papet; void of impreſſion, althongh thar ſervz 
to good putpoſe; bur of ie ſelf withonr inſiroRion; imagineth, un- 
derftanderh, retaineth, reaſonerh,  diſcourſerh. Bur b=cauſe this of 
the reaſonable Sw, ſeemeth to be more difficult clizh the other; 
and woundeth in ſome ſort Arſtotle. himſelf, ic ſhall- be handled 
2gain inhis place, in the diſcourſe of the-intelle&ual Sox/. 

It remaineth that we ſpeak of the laſt point, rhat is, of the ſepa- 


ration of the Sow! from the Body, which is after a divers ſort and 74, ſ 
rhanner ; the one and the ordinary is natural by death, and this of the body 
wot the. ſame in beaſts and men + fot: by the dearth of beaſts, . che #w0-fold. 
ſoal dieth, and is amtuhifared, aceortiirg utno that rule, By the cor- pat pars 


ruprtion of the ſubjeR; the form periſheth, the matter remaineth : 
by.the death of man the Sox/ is feparared from th2 body, but is nor 
loſt, bur remaiteth, inzGhuch as ir is immorral. 


' The inimertality of che Sou! is a- thing univerſally, r:ligiouſly, 2; The immer 
(fort is the pritiapal foundtionof all religion ) and peaceably tatity of whe., 


received and concluded upon throughout the world,.1 mean by an 9 
omwWard aid publick profdion : teriouſly: and inwardly, not to: 
wittieſſe ſd many Epicures, Libercines, and mockers in the world : 
Jeaz. the Sadutes, the greateſt Lords of the Jews,did nor flick wich 
opentivigh ro deny it ; theigh athifng profirable- ro be belicyed, 
and iniſon6 Fort proved by marry nitaral ard Huthane reaſons, 
r- eſtabliſhed by. the authority of Religi- 
en; chen any orher way; Ir ſeemeth: that there is in a manza kind 
of. uxlunarion,ard diſpelirion of iture to believe it ; for nan = 
I j 


J. 
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rth naturally to continue and perperuate his being, from whence 
likewiſe proceedeth that great, yea,furious care and love of our po- 
ſteriry and ſuccethon., - Again , two things there are that give 
ſtrength chereunco,and make it more plauſible ; the one is the hope 
of glory and rpuration,and thz defire of the immorcalicy of our 
name, Which how vain ſoever it be, carrierh a greac credic in the 
world: th2 other is an impreſſion, that yice which robberh a man 
of the view and knowledge of humane-jultice, remaining alwayes 
oppolire ro the Divine Jultice, muſt therebybe chattued,, yea after 
death :. ſo that beſides chat, a maniis altogether carried and diſpo» 
ſed by nature to deſire it, and conſequencly to belizve ir, the Ju- 
tice of God doch conclude ur. , | 

From hence we at= to learn, that there are three "differences and 
degrees of Sowls, an'order r2quired eyen to- the perfe&ion of the 
Univerſe. Twoextreams, the one is that which being altogether 
material, is plunged, and oy:rwhelmed in the matter, and inſepa- 
cable from it, and cherewichal corruptible,, which is the Soxl of a 
beaſt , the other quire contrary, is that which hath not any com- 
merce, or ſociety with:the matter or body,as che ſoul of immorcal 
Angels or Deyils. In thz middk, as the-mean berwixc theſe two, 
is the humane ſoul, which is neicher wholly cied ro che matcer, nor 
alrogerher wichour it, bur is joyned with ir, and may likewiſe ſub- 
Gf and live wichour it. This order and dittinRtion. 15 an excellent 
argument of immortalicy ; for it Were a varww, a defect, a defor- 
mity too abſurd in nature,diſhonaurable ro-the Author, and a kind 
of ruine to the world, that berwixc'two. excrzams,, the corruptible 
and incorruptible,there ſhould be no-middle; that is parcly the one 
and parcly the other : there mult needs be one that ties and joyns 
the two ends or extreams together, and chat can b2 none bur mans 
Below the loweſt and wholly material , 15. that which hath: no 
foul ar all, as ſtones ; above the highelt.and inmorcal, is the erer- 


. nal onely God. 


: J.! 45 7.8861 
The other ſeparation not natural nor. ordinary, and whichis 
done by {firange impulhions, and at times, is very dithculr ro under» 
ſtand, and perplex. Ic is that which is done by ecltaties and payiſh- 
ments, which is divers, and done by diffexent mgans.: ſoshere is a 
ſeparation that is Divine, ſuch, as the'Scriprure reporterh.ungo us,Ef 


' Damel,, Zachary, Eſqras, Exeebiel, S.. Paul. There is another 


rhat is Demonucal, procured by deyils, and good. ſpirits and bad, 
as ve read of many, as of Joby .D'ans,, called Leſcor, whobcing 

mn. 
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in his ecſtaſie, a long time held for dead, was carried into the air 
and caſt down upon the earth ; bur ſo ſoon as he felt the blow thar 
he received by the fall,he came ro himielf;bur by reaſon of the grear 
fore of blood which he loſt, his head being broken, he died our- 
right. Cardan telerh ir of himſelf, and of his father, and ic con- 
rinverh authencickly-y2rified in many and divers pars of the world 
of many, and thoſe for the molt parc of the yulgar ſort, weak and 
women poſſed, whoſe bodies remain not onely without motion, 
and the bearing of the bearr and arteries ; bur alſo wichout any 
ſenſe or feeling of the greateſt blows,either with iron or fire, that 
could be given them, and afterwards ( their ſouls being recurned 
they hays felr great pain in their limbs, and recounted that which 
they have ſeen and done in places far diſtant, Thirdly, there is an 
hugfgue ſeparation, which proceederh either from that maladig 
with Hippocrates calleth Sacer, commonly called, The falling fick- 
eſſe, Morbus comitialis, the ligne whereof is a foaming at the 
mouth, which 1s not inthoſe that are poſſeſſed ; bur in Read thereof 
they have a fiinking ſavour, or it is occaſioned by Ripricks, Rupify- 
ing and benumming medicines; or ariſeth from the force of inagh 
nation, which enforcing and bending ir ſelf with too deep an at- 
rention abour a thing, carrieth away the whole tfirength and pow- 
er of the Soul. Now in theſe three kinds-of ecltahes or raviſh- 
ments, Divine, Diabolical, Humane, the queliion is, Whether the 
Soul bg truly and really ſeparated from the hody ; or if remaining 
in it, it be in ſuch ſort mployed and buſied about ſome ourward 
thing, which is forth of the body,char- it forgerreth its own body, 
whezeby followerh a kind of intermiſſion and yacation of the a- 
ions, and exerciſe of the fun&tions thereof. Touthing the Di- 
vine ecltaſie, the Apolile ſpeaking of himſelf, and his own a&, 
dares not defin2 any thing, $1 » orpore vel extra corpus neſcio, De- 
ws ſeit : Whether in the body, or without, 1 know not, God khwoweth. 
An inſtruction that may ſerve for all others, and for other teparati- 
ons of leſs quality. Touching the Demonarcall ecltalie, as not to 
feel a blow be it never ſo great,ro repore what hath been done two 
or three hundred leagues off, are two great and violent conjectures 
of a true ſeparation from the body,bur nor altogether neceſſary:for 
the devil can ſo alienate and occupy the ſoul within the body, that 
ic ſhall nor ſeem co have any ation or commerce with the body for 
tome certain time ; and inhat time ſo beſorterh the ſoul by pre- 
lenting things unto the imagination, that have been dane a for 
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_ _» off, thata man-may ſpeak and diſcourſe thereof : for to affrra 
that certainly the Sow! doth wholly depart and abandon the body, 
Nature is too bold and fool-hardy : to ſay that it: doth nor wholly. 
deparr, bur thac the imaginative or intelle&tual is carried our, and 
that the v2gerative ſoul remainerh,. were more to entangle our 
ſelves ; fos.the Sowl in irs efſence ſhould be divided,or the accadenc 
onely ſhould be carriedour, and. nor the ſubſtance. Touching the 
humane ecſtaſie, doubtleſs there is no ſeparation of che Sow/, but 

onely a ſuſpenſion of rhe parent and outward ations thereof, 
It. What becomes of the Sox/, and what the ſtate thereof 1s, after. 
The ſtate of the the natural ſeparation by death, divers men think diyerlly : and. 
Soul after this point belongeth-nor to the ſubjeR of this book. The CMe- 
. death. rempſychaſe and tranſanimation of Pyrhagoras , hath.in ſome ſore 
been embraced by the: eAcademicks, Stoitks , eAEgyprians, and 
ethers ; bur yet not of all in the ſame ſenſe : for ſome do adaur ur 
onely for the puniſhment of the wicked, as we read of Nebuchad- 
vezzar,. Who \yas changed into a healt by the judgement of God. 
.Others,and ſome great,have thought that good ſouls, being ſepa- 
rated, become Angels ; the wicked, Devils. Ic had been more plea- 
lng to have ſaid, Like unto them ; Nyn nubent, ſed erunt ficut An-" 
gel. They marry vot,.but ſhall be as the Angels of God. Sh:me have 
atirmed, thar the fouls of the wicked, at the end of a cercain rune, 
were reduced to nothing. Bur, che cruch of all this,we mult leara 

fron Religion, and Divines, who ſpeak hereof more clearly, 


SE CHAP. VIII. ++] 
[ Of ' the Soul in particular ; and firſt of the vegetative faculty, 


I. A this general deſcription of the Sox/, in theſe ten points 
The fauulties we muſt ſpeak thereof more parcicularly, according ro rhe 
of the goul, -Qrder of the faculties thereof, beginning at the baſeſt, rhar is, * the 
Vegerative, Senlitive, Appreheniible or Imaginative, Appetible- 
IntelkRive, which is the foveraign Sow/ and truly humane. Under 
every one of theſe three are divers others which are ſubze& unco 
_— as parrs of them, as we ſhall ſee, handling them in their 
rahk, | 


= Of. rhe vegetable and baſelt Spy/, which 18 even in plants, I will 
Of the vegese 2Ot ſpeak much ; iris the proper ſubje&t of Phyiicians of health 
ble end ber and ficknefs. Ler me on-ly faychit under this therz are contained 
ſabcliervge, Other three” great'faculties; Which follow on the. other ; for the 

, 2 firſt 


| Th ihe Sol, a8 che Keftefficienit calle,” 


=> 
tir4, i he & therative, For 
the oandorvation wfiR Ed:V hich We ſee,chat the t\vd Firit are 
fot the irdiesdnady, Bd work Withh in die body ;. the.third is for 
he kind, and bath K& fe ind opxtttibn wirhour* in ancther bo- 
dy,and ther:fore <>ce Fotchy chem the ocher, hd cometh pet DE 
to a facukey raoke high, vkich-bs the Mut, This is dds 
os IT ry take dat hed Gltny, take ie (eif, 


e HAD. IX. 
Of 1 the Sevfhive faculty. 


[oirhe uteri or thinmentey anion of the pen ee Six things 16- 
xo concur, 'wheredf. Four 4ts ici x6d LIND whe quired 10 the 
ry 7p of this, 

Sis hich on quaicy bf che Hou the vw), and nor the yuh IF) chat 
perceiving ig care + : Which is 

Big aroma vp » hah we tall The Fo is fe k of 

did niutbarSe$uull Fu. hee tfrer J chit is to (3 Flare w” E 

:2p, Seed] oo, Fo Torthing "a evepvrat furtel 

St, rhe NE en, S £6 this Hithbr th 7; J- 

Senſes ; CG Bay, the Hizheahtaviry of the Noſe; _ 

INES aaa o —_ ) the 2 L—. | 

wholz Skin'of Winch 4tiftrh on Kain, 4. 

ther founraih of rk by tertathy ſhes in, aro 

firuments, by which ſpiric and in{{rumenc the ſoul extcifeth her bh 

calty. The tenſile Fperier bt dba offetedutitorhe infituments, 8 5: 


| Whixh is whffereac accofditig ro the derficy of rhe ſerife, The ob- —=6. 


x6t cf ri eye ſiphir, accoidiiy tothe common opinion , is co- 


ies pr = $-uy >: whzreet : Ys 
I Wh Yes arid ; ſome 
epintly rvhch'ss hy ;h ttach, By is no <0- 
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infinice.- bus co ſpeak mage 

newee Tow ao, dm 
oy the Tiki bs 4 ceolcy which comady 

which make bork ty Ls and all ching 


ric, and for ics take the body roo, and _ away maladies fron 
Fomtrarivie trouble and 


is the Ait neirheraltered nor corrupred, bur ſuch as it ought robe 


. - - 


* So that{.nſe is made, when che.lenhble ſpeges peaentertvie fel 


cheteiri the ſpiric aſliting, receiverh Lang apt rehenteth. it in ſuc] 
ſore, thar there is cher: hoth ation and patſion ; and the ſeuſesar: 
rior ptrely paſſive':; for norwithitanding rhey recewe:, and ar 
Aricken by the objeR, yer neverchel-f; mn ſo.ne ſenſe and meaſur 
rhey do work or rea in apprehenidung the 1pecis and: image © 
che obſegtxropoſed,) un bit 1 1 
" In tot pier times and before; Arifforle, they did make. a diffe 
rence bet\ixt the ſcnſe of Szerag, and ths roll of the tenſes, an 
they all he1d, 'that ths light was actiye,and -was:-made by emicrin 
or i:nding Forthof the .cye, the, beams. 3heraaf ;unes. —__ 
obxRs,and rhar the orher ſenſes were pathve,receming theſenhb! 
obxe& ; but after Ariſterlegthey are; made all alike; and all pathy 
receiving in the organ or in{irument,the kinds & images of thing 
and the reaſons of thz Ancients to the contrary are cally _— 

31 .* ; . X e: 


of vho ſenſt? If Witure' 
Ibere-is more ard gore excellent ater ro* be” delive 
lenſes herzafterc £2 C: Wor VIC JO Hut ans, _ 
- Now beſides rhieſe:five patricular fetiſes which are withour,cher: 
is within/che common ſenſe 5 where /all the diverſe ie wk: "ne 

tney 


© # 
bY - 


' hendedby it, arvaſſembledind githered rogerher ro the 


afrerward be. 2d, difimguifhed, and 'diſcern2dttie onz 
da the ocher,vhich rtieulir fenſes could not' do heing'eve- 


xy:one:arrentive ©o his properSbject;, and norable ro rake know- 


© 


s2- hedge thereof, of his companion.” | 


Wiiiadl 


| knowledges. : Fhe ohe 'hach 
| ſoaretheyequally great; althoughthe one have7 fat SF2ATET CX- 


$1 x ag WADY oe 1 oft 76 
+ Of the ſenſes of Najure... . | 


| ALL knowledoe is begun in us by the ſenſes ; ſo if our School- 


men:dur ic is not altogether rrue,as we ſhall {& hereatter. They 


aze ous firlt maſtess: ir beginnerh by che, and endech with ch2m : 


they arc the beginning-and end of aH, Ir is nor poſhble'ro recoil 
furrher back *:every one of them is x Captaiti' arid Soyeraign lotd 
in hig order, artwrh a great "command; citrying wich ic infirlice 

deppriderh nor; -or hich need of the orher,, 


tent, and train, ancaffairs ch2n'the other; as a lictle King is as well 
a Soveseign in his: lictle narrow command, as a great in his great 


© eftare. 


It s an opinion amoneſt us, that there ar: bur five ſenſes of £n1- 


I, 

The importance 

of 1be na@wak 
ſes, 


2. 


ture,becauſe we mark bur five ity us; bur yet there may very well be 24, aunter 


more,and it 1s greatly to be doubred thar thzr2 ar2;but ic is impoſ- 
fble for us. to-know them, to affirn rthem,or to deny cthem,becauſe 


' a mansſhall never know the wanr'of thar fenſe which he barh neyer 


kad. Thete ars-many beaſts which live a full and perfect lite, which, 
want-ſome one of out fiveſenſes ; and 2 ctzarure nay live ithour 
thehve ſenſes, favethe ſenſe of Fee/ing, Which'is onely heceiſary 
unto life, -We hiye very commodiouſly with five, and yer (perhaps) 
we do:want one, orewo, or three, "and yer it cannior [be known. 
One ſenſe cannot difcoy?r anorher : and If a man \yant one by na- 
ture, yet he-knows nor'which'way to affirnt ir. A'man,'born bliad 
can never conceive thithe-ſeerh not,'nor'defire ro ſee, nor delighe 
anhis fight : it-may be he will fay;char he would ſee, bur char is be+ 
cauſe he hath heardfay; and learned of othzrs,thar it 15.29 be deſt- 
Fd: the teafon is,becaute the ſenſes are rh< fitlt gates, encrances 
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= OTE > hh ye bees nQ:+> QF the hidden 
ve 


oe monies * a__ map lay-#hut chera 
ure apprehend 
ur yer he TTY confeſle -_ yn, chan getandch tice 
nome 2 of ſuch things proceederh from our own faulr. Who 
knowerh whether ic be ſome _————_ that diſcoyereth in 
the Cock the hour of mu ugh 208 NPenyns mpenyng> and that moves 
oe roccrow ? Who taught [6 to chooſe certain h2rbs for 
7 pp a Fu, hin, Ne mah cf 
it 15z or il 4S, wo, C0 

fo $A re{or of thts nawiber ob the fie 


NG. "oe ; ; ok, them: Þ d 
0: as ming thee Oy cos 3 heh va, cel 
near he body, monies: 


Or. 
onfe, i ater oughing,s 14-8 za[ohep 
Shorty a i by rightings 13; is Is; 14 che Sight 3: IE 05- 

ly and. Nam, GO ng: A many mighc. bereer haze 
1 hus, vc ſgnſcs bs ye og far: the: ſervice 6s 
a entire man, ſome are entirely for the that 15 to ſay, Tieſls 
ang. T exc hing; char un that cents; nga in 5: Deans With- 
hers ilk and pri al far. Ck ipaly.as Srghr and. Hearuea $- 
| tos: vi-UDn-andconmunica» 
21n.c -Eripe male pins, andriezof the 
rink eek be 110, thay aniwer to cheifour 
| i£-08 Fepfang- to the aarch.; 
; pmg-rq t Tafe,to - Wet and moyBure.;.:mHk 
x oy gigs 18.4 A and; porrakes. bode 
ea and En th oli the bright ſplendour ot the . eye, 
rhey lay this there ate. fo many; ſenies,, as-thenoare lands 1 
FR Bi chinzs ; + NGN, age colaur, ſound gdayr, taticordavour, anc 
che fifth, vy h no proper names thaohett ot Heeling, \vhict 
is hear, cold, rough, plain, apd.£ -_ Bug 190m. deceive chem: 
$,fox t Wa Tiaras 25 35 10% £9! be judged by.the mum 
ber of ſenuble-chings, which.are dg cauſe. that there: are ſo-many 
By this reaſon. thers ſhauld be many, ore, and; eng: and the -” 
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Off the Senſes of Nature. 


** ſenſe ſhould receive many divers heads of objz&s, and one and the 
\* ſame objec be 


rchended by divers ſenſes : ſo that the tickling 


of - a feather, and the pleaſures of Yenw, are diſtinguiſhed from 


* the five Senſes, and by ſome comprehended in the ſenſe of Feeling: 
* Bur the cauſe is rarher, for that the ſpirit hach no power to attain 
' to the knowledge of things, bur by the five Senſes, and that Na- 


. 


* 
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Ws rid 


rure hath gjven it to many, becauſe ut was neceſſary for irs end and 


benefir. 
"Their compariſens are divers in dignity and nobility. The Senſe 


of Seeing excelleth all the relt m five chings : Ir apprehentech far--Comper 


ther off, and extenderh ir ſelf even to the tixed tatrs:It hath more 
variety of obje&s : for ro all things, and generally in all, there 1s 
light and colour, the objects of rhe eye. Ir is more exquiſite,exaRt, 


"* and particular, 'even. in the leaſt 'and fineſt things" thar are, Iris 


more prompt and ſudden, apprehending even in a moment, and 
without motion, even the heavens themſelves : in the other ſenſes 


-there is a morion that requireth time. It is more divine, and the 


marks of Divinity are many, Liberty incomparable above others, 
whereby theeye ſeech,or ieeth nor,and therefore it hath lids r2ady 
to open and to ſhut : power not to turmoil it ſelf, and not to ſut- 
fer ir ſelf ro be ſeen : AQtivity and abiliry ro'pleaſe of diſpleaſe; ro 
ſignihe and m::nuare our choughts, wills, and affe&ions -* for the 


eye ſpeaketh and friketh, ic ſery2th for a rongue and a hand ; the 0- 


ther ſenſes are r-: pufſiv2, Bur chat which is molt noble in this 
Sen(e is, that the privatton of the objze& thereof,which is darkn-(s, 
brings fear,and thar naturally;and the teaion is, becauſe a man find- 
eth himtelf robbed of ſo exc-llent a'guide: and therefore ivhereas a 
man deſirerh company for his ſolace,the Sight in the light is in place 
of company. The ſenſe of Hearing hath many excellent fingutari- 
ries, it is more ſpiritual, and the 1cryice thereof more inwar:', Bur 
the particular compariſon of cheſe ewo, which' are of the r-(t the 
more noble, & of Speech,ſhall be fpoken in'the Chaprer bllowing. 
As for pleaſure or diſpleaſure,though all the Senſes are capable'th<r- 
of, yer the-Senſe of Feeling r2ceiv2th greater grief, and almoſt no 
pleaſure;and contratily,the Taſte greit delight,& altolt no 9rief, 
In the organ and infirument,the Touch is. univerſal, {read chrough 
the whole body, to the end the body ſhould feel hear 'and coli - 


The organs of the reſt are alligned to a cercain place and member. The weakneſſe 
and uncertiin- 


neſs of the 
Senſes, 


From the weakneſs and incercitude of our ' ſenſes comes 'igno- 
rance, errour, and miſtakings : for ſithence that by chzir means and 
: Xs 


4- 
iſo.” 


3$ Of the ſenſes of Nature, 
'mixtur2 We attain to all knowledge, if they deceive us in their re- 
fort, We have no other _ ro {tick unto, Bur who can ſay, or 
accuſe them, that they do deceive us, confidering that by cthe.n we 
begin to learn and to know ? So'ne have athrined that they do 
never deceive us; and wh-n they ſeem to do ir,the fault proceedeth 
from ſomething elſe ; and char we mult rather actribure ic co any 
other thing, then tothe ſenſes, Others (have ſaid clean contrary, 
that they are all falſe, and can teach us nothing that is certain, Bur , 
the middle opinion 15 the more true, , | 
6. Now wheth-r the Sen.es be falſe or nor, at the leaſt ir is certain 
The matual that they deceive, yea, ordinarily enforce the diſcourle, the reaſon, 
decegt of the g in exchangs are again mocked by ir. Do chen bur conlider what 
fhirw vr ſenſes |; 4 of knowledge and certainty a man may have, when that wich- 
in,and that without 1s ful of deceit and weakneſs,and that the prin- 
cipal parcs thereof, the eſſential infiruments of ſcience, do deceive 
one another. That the Senſes do deceive and enforce the under- 
ſtanding, ir is plain in thoſe ſenſes whereof ſone do kindle wich 
fury, ochers delight and fiveeten, others tickle the Sow, And 
why do they that cauſe themſelves to be ler bloud, launced cautert- 
zed, and burnr,tnrn away their eyes ; bur that chey do well know 
char great auihority thac the Senſes hav2 oyer cheir realon ? The 
ſehr of fone bortonmleſs depth or precipicace downfal, aftoniſh- 
eth even hin that 1: ſetcled in a firm and' ſure place : and to con- 
clude, dorh nor the Senſe vanquiſh, and quite overcome all rh: 
beauriful reſolutions of virtue and patience ? So on the other ſide, 
the ſenſes are likzwiſe deceived by the under{tanding;which appear- 
eth by this,thar the Sow/ being ftirred wich Choler, Love, Hair :d, 
or any other pathon, our ſenles do ſee and hear every thing ocher- 
wiſe then they are ; yea,ſomerines our ſenſes are altogether dulled 
by the paſſions of the Soul, and it ſeemeth that the Sey/ retireth 
and ſhutrerh up th- operation of the Senles, and that the ſpirir be- 
ing otherwiſe employed,the eye diſcerneth not that which is before 
Ir, and Which 1t ſeeth, yea, the ſight and the reaſon judge diverſly 
0. the greatneſs of rhe Sun,che Stars, nay of the figure of a Raf. 
any thing dutznt. | 
>. In the Senſes of Natufe, the beaſts have as well part as we, and 
The ſer (es ſometimes excel us: for ſome have their hearing more quick then 
common#0 man, ſore their fght, others their ſmel,others their ratte; and it is 
man «n4 beaff, hetg, thar in the ſen(: of Hearing, the Harc excelleth all other; - of 
but divcrfly. S1oht, the Eagle ; of Sinel, the Dog; of Taſts,the Ape; of Fecling, 
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of Sight, Hearing, and Speech. 


the Tortuis : nevercheleſs,che pays of that ſenſe of Touch 

| the reft is the mg/t bruriſh, Novy if 
che Senſes are the means to attain unto knowledge, and that beaſts 
haue a part therein, yea ſo:nerimes the better part; why ſhould noc 


is given unto man, Which of a 


they-hays knowledge ? 
Bur the Senſes are not the onely inſtrumencs of knowl=dge,nei- 


ther are ourSenſes alone to be conlulted or belizye1:for it beatts by The judgemens 


their Senſes judge orherwiſe of things then we by ours,as doubtleis 


wounds, it killeth the ſerpent; What rhen is the true qualiry of our 
ſpictle ? To drie and co cleanſe, or : © kill 2 To judge well of the 0- 

ration of the ſenſes, we mutt bz at ſome agreement wirh che 

als, nay, With our ſelves : for the eye preſſed down & ſhur,ſeerh 
otherwiſe then in its ordin:ry tate; x ear {topr, receiveth the 0b- 
3s otherwiſe then when ir 1s open : an infant ſees, h2ars, taſts,0- 
therwiſe then a man ; a man,then an old man; a ſound then a fick;1 
wiſe then a fool. In chis great diverſity and contrariety, What ſhall 
we hold for'certain?Seeing rhat one ſenſe belieth anocher,a picture 
ſeems to he held up to the view,and the hands are folded together, 


CHAF. XL 
Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech, 


Heſe are the three moſt rich and excellent jewels of all thoſe 


of the ſenſes 


they do;who muſt be belieyed?Our ſpittle cleanſerh and drieth our __ no 


chat are in this muſter, and of whoſe preheminncy it is di- yg omar; 
ſpured. Touching their Organs, that of the Sighe in irs conpoliti- of eg poſes 


on and form is admirable,and of a lively and ſhining beauty, by rea- 
ſon of the great variety and ſubtilty of ſo many ſmall parcs or pie- 
ces;and therefore it is ſaid, Thar the eyt is one of thoſe parts of the 
body, which do firit begin co be formed, and the laſt that is finiſh- 


ed; and for this very cauſe it is fo delicate; and ſaid en be ſubject ro 


fixſcore maladies. Afterwards cones that of Speech, which help- 
eth the ſenſe of Hearing to many great advantages. For the fervice 
of the body the Sighc is molt neceſſary, and therefor doth more 
impore a beaſt, then Hearing. Bur for the ſpirir, the Hearing chal- 
lengeth the upper place,The fight ſerveth well for the nnvention of 
things, which by it have almoſt all been diſcovered, bur it bringech 
nothing to perte&ion. Again, the Sight is nor capable bur of cor- 
ps things and parricular, and chat onely of their cruit or ſuper- 
cial part ; it is the inlirumenc of on men and unlearned, 
3 FIT 


- ouzly many blind, great and wiſe, 


3. 
The force and 
authority of 
Fpeech, 


| of Sight, Hearing, andSpeech. * 
gui moventur ad id quod adeſt, quodque preſenreſt © Who art movid*" 
»ith the preſent objett. =] 14. 
The Ear, is a ſpiricyal Senſe, ir is the intermedler and Agent” - 
of the underſtanding, the inftrument” of wiſe and ſpiritual men, 
capable nor-anely of rhe ſecrets and inward parrs of particular 
bodies, wherzunto che Sight, arriyeth nor; bur alſo of the general 
kinds, and alt ſpiricual” chings' and divine, in which rhe fight ' 
ſery2th rather td diſturb then to help ; and rherefore we fee not ' * 
| r ſome allo thar are —_ 
ve of heir fight, co bzcome great Philofophers ; but of ſuch as 
are deaf, we never heard of any. This is the way by which a man- 
entrethrhe fortreſſz,1nd makes himſelf maſter of che place,and em- 
ployerh his ſpiric in good or ill; witneſs rhe wife of King Ag Anrem-- 
an, Who-Was contained in her duty of G_ by the ſound of-a 
Harp :. and David by the ſelf-ſame: means chaſed away the evil 
{pirit from Sax! and reſtored him to healch : and that skilful play- 
er of rhe Flute, that fiyveetned the yoice of that great Orarour”- 
Gracchs, . To be brief, Science, Truth, and Vircue, hays hs other - 
entrance into the Soul, bur by the Eate. Chriſtianity it ſelf teach-- 
eth, that faich and ſalytion comerh by Hearing, and char che Sighe 
dorh rather hurt, . then help thereunto : that faith is the belief of 
tho things that ar2 nor ſeen, which belief is acquired by hearing; 
anc ig callerh ſuch as arg apprentices or novices therein, Audicours; 
AaaTyx ures, chatechiſed.Lert me add this one word, thu the Hears 
ing g1v<rh ſuccour and comfort in darknzfs, 8 to ſuch as are aſleep; 
that by the ſound they may. be aywaked, and ſo provide for 'therr - 
preſervasion. For all theſe reaſons haye che wiſe{t ſo much _ | 
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meſſenger of the hearr, the gate by which all thar is within ifluerh* 


9 achild ; Speak, that 1 may ſee thee, thatis to ſay, the infill of 
chee., As veſlels are known; whether: they be broken or whole, 
full or-empry by che ſound, and merals. by the. couch ; fo oy, 
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Of -Sikit.; Hearingy und Speech 


his ſpeech... Of all che wiible pares,08-che body which Thaw them. 
ſelves eurward, char whichis neazet the hearty is the congue,by.che. 
rbor:theteof ;.ſo chae which cones-nexrelt unto. our. thought,is que” 
ſpeech : for from the abundance of the hearrthe-mourh ipeaketh.. 


In regard of him which: r2ceivech it, -1r-18 a powerful matter,” an 
imperious.conmander, which entreth the forcreſs,poflefierh ic felt 


of: thz poſſeſfour, :fitrecth. him: up, animacerh,, cxneryeths aps . 
N.Whatto2+ . 


peaſech him, makerh him ſad, mercy; .imprintech in; fi 
y2r puſiowic:hindleth, . and deed-rht che; Soul of the hearer, and 


makes it pliable co every fenſe : ic makes-him bluſh,wax pale,laugh, . 
cry, trenble for fear, mad wich choler,codeap far joy, and-pierceth, 


him throughwirh patſion. In regard of all,: Speech is che band of, 
che ſpitic, wherewirh, as th body by his, 1t taketh andgiverh, . ic 
asketh counſel and ſuccour andgivyech ir, It.is4he grox Inter.ged-, 
ler and Hucklter: by i-we trathck, Corr: 4 Mercurio, peactis 
handled, affairs are managed, Sciences and che good of 'the.-ſpirir 
are-dieibuted, iris the band and cement of humane ſocizty ( o 
char i-be-underttood : For, furh one, A man were bercer to bz in 
the company of a dag thurthe knowerb; then in che.co.npany of 
man'whoſe Lmguage he knoweth-not, Ve extern m/teno, nom fit how, 
mints vice, ) «A's a ſtranger unto a tranger,and nt it place of a man. 
To be' brief, ir is che inttrament of whaieſozyer is good or ill, Pita 


& mars 3n ranibue lingee: life and death: is in the! power of the 


iompoadt : There is nothiag bereer, nothing worſe then the tongue: of the coed 
Thietonzue of a wile man49 the daor-of aroyal Cabiner, which & evil rongae, 


ts no'fooner opened;. but inconrinently a 4houtan4 diveriities-pre+ 
ſenrth:mſelyas cothe eye, every ons more beuriful then other, 
cone fromthe Indies, Pern, Arabia; Soa wile min producerh and 
rangeth chem in go07 order, ſentenxs,1n4. Aphoriſns of Philoſo- 
phy, fimilitudes, examples, hutories, wiſe fayings, drawn from all 
che mines, and tr2:{uries old*and. tiew, 2s profert de theſauro ſus 
nva & vetera; Whotbrings forth of his tre:ſury vid. and new things, 
which ſerve for a rule of go01 manners, of policy, and atl che parts 
both of life and of d2xrh,which being applied in their times and to 
000d putpole, bring with-tt great delight, great beauty and urtivey, 


CAlala anreairntleths argenters, verbaimn tewepore ſno. Like golden gp- Proverb. 


ples inbeds of © ſilver, fo were. words ſpoken in due ſeaſon. The mouth 
of a wieked man is a flinking:& contagious pt3,2 flanderous rongue 
murdereth the honour of anorher, iris a ſea and untveriity of ewls, 
work then fetcers, fire,poylon, death, hell, Vnryrr/fras imywitatss, 
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: Of the other facultits, Imaginative, Memor ative,8C: 
mulum inquierum, venenum mortiferum, ignis incendens omnia, mors 
ils nequiſſima, wtils porits infernn quam ills, The Lagrggs 4 
iniquity, an unquiet ev:l, a deadly poyſon, a fire conſuming all, whoſe 
drath is moſt wicked, and more nyprofitable then hell it ſelf. 

Now theſe rwo, Hearing and Speech, anſwer, and ar2 accom- 


The i. FT miodared th2 one to the orh-<r;there is great alliance berwixc them, 
deney of Hear- thh2 one 13 not hing withour the ocher, as alſo by nature in on? and 
#nz & $peech. che ſame ſubject, the one is not without the ocher. They are the 


rivo great gates, by which the-ſoul doth traffick, and .hach h<r in- 
relligence. By theſe rwo, thz ſouls ar: poured the one into the 0- 
ther, as veſſels when th:emouth of one is applyed to the entry 
of the other; So that if theſe rwo gates be ſhur, as in thoſe that 
ar? deaf and dumb, the ſpirit remaineth ſolicary and miſerable ; 
Hearing is the gate to enter, by ir the ſpirir recelyerh all things 
from withour, and conceiverh as the femalg : Speech is the gate to 
go for.h, by ir the ſpirit acteth & bringerth torch as the male, From 
the communication of theſe two, as from the ſtroke of rwo flints, 
or irons rogeth-x,there cones forth the ſacred fir2 of truth:for they 
rubbing and poliſhing the one the ocher, rhey ſhake off cheis putt, 
purice and cleanſe rhemſelves,and all manner of knowledge cones 
ro perfe&tion. Bur Heating 1s the firſt, for ther? can nothing co:ne 
forch of the ſoul,but char which firit encrech: and therefore he thar 
by nature is altogether deaf, ts likewiſe dumb. Ir is nceſſary that 
Grit che ſpiric be furniſhed wich 'moveables, and ucenſils, by the 
ſenſe of Hearing, to the end it may hy ſpeech diliribute them ; = 
to thit the good and ill of che rongue, and almoſt of the whole 
man, dependeth upon the eare. He that hears well, ſpeaks well ; 
and he thar hears ll, ſpeaks ill. Of che ule and government of 
the tongue, hereafter, L1b.3. Chap.43. 


CHAP. | XII. 
Of the other faculties, Imaginative, Memorative, 
Appeturve, 


He phantaſtick or imaginative faculty, having recolle&ed, 

and with-drawn the kinds and images apprehended by the 

ſenſes, retaineth and reſerveth them : in ſuch ſort that the ob- 

jects being abſent and far diſtanr, yea, a man ſleeping, and his 

ſenſes being bound and ſhur up, ir preſenceth them ro:h? ſpiri 

and chouphr ; Phantaſmata 1dola, ſeu imagines dicutur ; * be . 
| Phan 
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wounded in one or two of theſe ventricles ( as he that hath the 


of the intellefFive fetulty and jruly bumant! + 
Thanta[mars are called idols, nuager, :and repreſentations of thing: 
and co rel work that akin the — f thing, 
obje& doth without in the ſenſe. : 

The Memorative faculty is the Guardian and Regiſter of all 


the ſpecies or kinds and images, apprehended by the (ene, retired, 


and ſealed up by the imagination. 
The Apperitive faculty ſeeketh and purſuerh choſe things, which 
ſeem good and conyenienc. 


CHAP.' XIIT. 
Of the ntelleftrve facultic and truely bhumeanc. 


'T Wo things are co be known, before we enter into this di- 


courſe, the ſeat or infirument of this incelle&iye faculty, and 


the ation. The ſear of the reaſonable ſoul, ub; ſeder pro tribunals, |) 


the heart, as, before Plato and Hippocrates , it was commonly 
choughr : for the heart having feeling and motion, is not capable 
of wiſdome. | 

Now the brain which is far greater in man, thn in all other 
creatures,gif it be well and in ſuch manner made and diſpoſed, thac 
the reaſonable ſoul may work and exerciſe its powers , it mutt 
come near unto the form of a ſhip, and muſt noe be round ncr 
roo great, nor too. lirtle, akhanns che greater be lefſe vitious, 
It muſt be compoſed of a ſubſiance and parts ſubrile , dekcate, 
and delicious , well joyned and uniced wichour ſeparation, ha- 
ving four lictle chambers or ventricles , whereof three are in 
the middle , ranged in front, and collaterals berween and be- 
hind rhem, drawing towards the *hinder pars of the head ; the 
fourth is alone, wherein is framed che preparation and conjun- 
ion or the wall ſpirics, afterwards co be made animal, and 
carried to the three ventricles before , wherein the reaſonable foul 
doth exerciſe ics faculties, : Which are three, Underſtanding, Me- 
mory, Imagivation, Which do nar exerciſe their poivers apart and 
ditin&ly, each one in_each ventricle, -as ſome have commonly 
thought ; bur in common all three together in all three, and in e- 
very of them, according .co -che manner of the outward ſenſes, 
whuch are double, - and have two ventricles, in each of which the 
ſenſes do wholly work, whereby ic comes to paſle, that he that is 
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where he ſterh as in his throne or tribunal! ſear, is che brain, and nor pat 
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of vieemuleltive faoulty) mnditrulybamene. 
patbe )) ceaſerh nor nevercheleſs ro-exerale all:rhethree ; thaugh 
more.weikly,'! which he could aor: dog”1f every» faculty! had this 
chamber or ventricle aparc, 54 


- 'Somethaye thowthrithir che reaſbmable Soul Was -nor-otganical, 


The reaſonable bhat 45, Hid'no need of : any eor,or } ittifirumenc raexexciſe xs fun- 
Soul ® Org& ious,thinking th:reby the betresxo/ thz immorahey of the 


Soul. 'Bur' not to'enitet-into a labytath of \dif:ourie; ocular and or- 
dinary experience diff royeth this opinion, aud-eowancer habe con- 
trzry : For ic 1s well known that all men underitand nor, nor rea- 
ſon nor alike and after one mannef; but with great divriity ; yea, 
one and th: fame mr may b2:ſo changed, thatat-one cime he may 
r:aſon betrer then at anoth2r;in one age,one eſtate and diſpo ition,, 


._ berter then mn aciocher;/ ſuch an oanebetrer inoheatciyrhen; mich 
"nds ;1 andanorher beceer in ficknaſsrhen in heatch ;come:cho Lanſe 


.. ,man;' atone andrhe--ame 'rime, 'may-'be ſtrong: in judgement. 
-- 1and Wealin LNagihuion. {rn eres Wark can theſe: divardities 


andttreranon3 procecd, bur: fromthe change) and. afr2ration of 
the'{tare-of the organ. or-miirutnent 71 Fro n whence: conerh. it; 
char drunkenneſs, the bite of a mad doz, a burning f2aver,a:blaw 
on he head, / a fulne rifingfromrth2 Aomack; and:orhercaccidetis, 
pervert 2hd turn: cophe-rurvey the! judgement, incellectuabffaric 
and att che wiſtlone of Greece;, -yEa, ' Copftrain' the - Soul ro: dits 
I8tge'fton' the dody ? © Theſe -arcidencs! being. purely: comporal, 
honor roxch nor Arrive to-thisl high 'þ icicuab faculcy 'of xherea+ 
ſonable'ſoul;! bus onely ro!the-orgytrs or inttrum:any which bet 
ins corrupted, ' the Sow/:catrmot ell and atly' atanduxorciſe 
is function), and being wolently inforced, is comttrainzd :enher 
ro abſent ir ſelf; or depatt-fron'the. body. - Again,: that  rhe:rea» 
Fonabſe-Svwul- ſhould have neediof:rhe' ſeryice of! the 'intirumenrs, 
&rh hv way! prejudice the! immortality! chereef + f0ri God: ma+ 
'keth uſe c_— | uy | — args 3':and: as: accord» 
Ing co the'diverſiry'of the” air,” egiony and olimare,- God 'brings 
Forth men yery--avers' in {pifit (and nutural{ifufficiency.,- as 1n- 
"Greece and Fralie men more- ingenious; then: in' LALafeowie and 
Tartarit 7. S6 the ſpirit aceorditig” ro -the!diverfiry- of rhe orga» 
nicall difpokrions ;! and 'corporall-infirements- diſcourterts.!ber- 
rer or worſe," "Now 'the (itiirumehe ofthe: reaſonable: Sext; is 
the 'Brain ,\' and the eemperieure thereof , ''wherevf' we: are ro 
Treak. Re. © | |; | 
© Temperaure 15 the- nite and-proportiony of: the four firſt 
N ; 4 quaz 


of #helatelleFive faculty andirely bumane. 
ewalgies, Hot £0ld, Dry,. Moiſt, and: ic. may be afift beſides: 
which is the haragny of theſe four, Now. from the Te nperature Clef _—_ 
of, the: brain, praceederh all che. lta;e and aftion of the reaſonable brain, and the 
Soul, but zhaz which ische. cauſe of great milery.unco man, is, thar faculties vberc- 
the chree-faculies of che reaſonable Saul. Unfzr/tanling, Memo- 
iy, Jmagination, dorequre and exerciſe. themſelves. by contrary 
Tempaarwyss. The temperature which ſerveth,. and. 13 proper t© The underfl.n- 
the underitanding is dry, whereby it cones ro gas rhar they that = 4 
are brieken in years, do-.exrel rape 1n cher. ynderiianding_ that T 
are young, becauſe inche bram as years. inzzeaſ, 1o-moitture de- 
ereaſerh, $0, þkewite melan;nobck men ,. ſuch as. are affiited 
with wants; ancfalt much { for heaung(l> and filling are dricrs) 
ar wiſe and, 2&BHQUS,, Splanger. fc ty auimmng [« 2s aa VeXA- 
aw0.tur mirliefiwen 31 Heat: dricch axd, refines. the. wrt, «fflition gives 
wnderſtanding And beaks that are af, a dry remperature, as nts; 
Hees, Elephans, age wile aud ingeniaus,as they rhat are of a moilt 
Kmperaturcare {tupid and.yithour {; iris, as ſwing : And the Sourh- 99*erns. 
ern;people of: whe world are.dry, an] moietate inthe inward bear 
of: rhe brain; by reaſon. of rheir-violen;, ouryard hear. 
 Theremperature of vhs, memory is, moylh,. whereaf ic is that 2. 
| bave beter memorychen old men, and. che morning afrer Th* memory 
that humidity thar is gotzen by ſleep in the nighr, is more ape for _ 
memory, - Which is-likewiſe more wgorous in Northern people. 1 = - » DA. 
hear;underttand a moyſture.thx 15 not wateriſh or dillilling, where- 
in no; impreſion-may be. madg,. but, .aize, yiſcous,. fat,,and oyly, 
which eaſily receiver and Rrongly xerainerh, as ivisſqeni pictures = 
-wroughe in oyl.. - | by. | 
he remperarure of the imagination:is hop, from whence it co- 
:merh.chat frantick-men, and fuch as are ;fick of burning maladies, 74, imeeing- 
-arcexce{lenc mthat thay belongsro imagimacion, as .Poetr),, Dive- rion wy 
earzon,and-that it hath gaeateli;force un yaunz men,; and of middl.: Touth. 
:years (:Paers and -Prophers hav flouciſhed; jnhis age ). and inche The middle 
== _ cy Norch and South. = : region. 
: By this diverſity: of: temperatures at commeth to paſs,.rhat a 
. man may be-indifferene in all che rhece Faculcies, bur t6.Kanes = 1 *4 pads 
, and char be that. is excellent in any, ons.0f. the three, is bug weak in of the tempere- 
the reſt : chat the temperatures of. 4he-memory and uaderiianding 10s. | 
| arcxcry different andeorratyy it- is clear, -a5-dty and; mout ; as 
for:the unagination, .ic feemerh--nor to be ſo-concrary from the 
echers, -becauſc hear is: not incompatible wich. dyought and moi- 
ſure ; 
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moyſflure : and yer notwithſtanding experience ſheweth,chat they * 


that excell in imagination, are fick in underitanding and memory, 


F. 
Three only 
temperatures. 


' and held for fools :nd mad men'; bur the reaſon ther2of 1s, becaule 


the grear heat that ſerverh the 1magination, conſumeth both the 
moylture which ſerveth the memory, and the ſubrilty of the ſpi- 
rits and figures which ſhould be'in that drineſle, which ſerveth c 
underſtanding, and fo it is contrary, and detiroyeth the other 
rwo, \ 

By that which hath been ſpoken ir appeareth, that there are 
bur three principal remperarures, which ſerve and cauſe the reaſo- 
nable Soul ro work, ad difiinguith the ſpirits, that is co lay, Hear, 
Drinefſe ; Moiſture : Cold, is not a&tive, nor ſerveth co any pur- 


xoſe, bur to hinder all the motions and fun&ions of the Soul; and 


when we finde in ſome aurthours, that Cold ſeryeth the underitan- 
ding, and that they that have cold brains, as Melancholick men 
and the Southern, are wiſe and ingenious ; there Cold is tak. n, 
nor ſimply, bur for a great moderation of heat : for there is no- 
thing more contrary to the underſtancing, and e& wiſdome, then 
oreat hear, which contrariwiſe ſeryeth the imagination. Accor- 
ding ro the three temperatures, there are three faculties cf the rea- 
ſonabl2 Soul ; bur_ as the temperatures, ſo the faculties receive 
divers degrees, ſubdiviſions, and dilunctions. 

There are three principall offices and differences of underſtan- 


$ublivifion of ding, to Infer, ro Diltinguiſh to Chaſe » theſe Sciences which a 
the faculties. pertain tothe underſtanding , are School Divinity, rhe Theorick 


7. 
The propricty : 
ef the faculzies at Which the common ſore call v 
and their erder, ſolidiry, maturity, varity, to a Cris underitanding. 


of Phyfick, Logick, Philoſophy nacurall and moral!. There are 
three kinds of differences of memory ; eaſily ro receive and loſe 
the figures ; eafily ro receive, and hardly co loſe ; h:rdly to receive, 
andeafily to loſe. The Sciences of the memory ate Grammer, the 
Theorick of the Law, Poſitive Divinity, Coſmography, Arichme- 
rick. Of the imagination there are many differences, and a far 
greater number then either of the memory or underttanding to ir 


do properly appertain, Inventions, Merry-conceits , and Jelts, 


Tricks of ſubcility, Fitions and Lies, Figures and compariſons, 
Neanefle, Elegancy, Gentility : hecauſe ro it appertain, Poetry, 
Eloquerice, Muiick,and genetally whatſoever conhitieth in Figure, 
Correſpondency, Harmony, and Proportion. -- © 1th 2 
' Heteby it appeareth that the viyacity;Cubtility, prompritude,1nd 
h the common ſotc call wit,belongs to a hot imagination; 

The imagime- 


- 


tion, 


ak. &.. id ae. 
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tion is ative and fiirrivg, it is it that 'underrak2th all, and ers all 
the r:1t awork : the underitanding is dull and cloudy : rhe memo- 
ry is purely paſſive, and ſee how ; Th imaginition 'firlt gach-reth 
the kinds and figures of things both preſent, by the ſervice of the 
five ſenſzs, and ablent by the benefit of rhz conmon ſenſe : after- 
wards ir preſenteth them if ic will, ro the underitanding, which 
conlidereth of them, ex1minerh, ruminaterh, and judgerh ; after- 
wards ic putteth them to the ſafe cufiody of the memory ,. as a 
Sc rivencr to his book, to the end he may ag:in, if need ſhall re- 

uir2, Craw them forch ( which men commonly call Reminiſcentia, 

emembr nce ) or elle, if irwill, ic co:mmirs ch:m to the memory 
before it preſents them co the underitanding ; for to recollect, re- 
preſent ro the underſtanding, comn.r unto memory, and to dr1vv 
them forth again, are all works of the imgination ; ſo char to ir 
are referred the common Senſe, the Fantahe, th: Remembrance, 
and they are not powers ſeparated from ir, as ſome would have it, 
ro the end chey may make more then three faculcies of the reaſon- 
able Soul. 


The common ſort of people, who never judze aright, do more 


eſteem of memory,and delight more in it,cthenin the other rwo,be- 
cauſe they have much uſe of countiftg, and ic makes greater ſh.iv 
and flir inthe world, and they think, chat ro hive a good memory 
15 to be wiſe; eſteeming more of Science,then of Witdome;bur yer 
of the three it is the lealt, being ſuch as may be even in fools them- 
ſelves: for very ſeldone is an excellent memory, joyned wich un- 
derfianding and wiidome,becauſe their temperacures are contrary, 
From this error of the common peopl-, comes rhar ill courſe,which 
every Where we ſee, in the inſtruction of our youth, who are al- 
wayes taughr to learn by heirr, ( ſo they tern 1c ) rhar which chey 
read in their books, ro the end they may afteri:rds be able to re- 
peatit ; and ſo they fill and charge the memory with the g00d ot 
another, and take no care ro awaken and dire& the underitanding, 
and to form the judgement, whereby he may be made able to 
make uſe of his own proper good,and his niturall faculties, which 
may make him wiſe and apt to all things : ſo that we ſee thar the 
greateſt ſcholars that have all Ariſtotle and Cicero in their heads, 
are the verieſt ſots, and moſt unsxilful in Fublick affairs, »ndthe 
workd is governed by thoſe that know nothing. Ir is the opinion 
of all the wiſeſt, that the underſtanding is the firit, the molt excel- 
lent and principall peece of harneſſe ; If that fpeed well, all goes 

well, 


3. 
Their compari- 
ſon in dignity, 


See of this lib. 
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well, and a man is wiſe and contrarivyiſe,if that miſcarry, all goes 
_ In the ſecqnd place 1s the imagination : cz memofy'ts 
the laſt, © kn 
I All ch:ſe differences, it may be, will be better- utiderfiood by 
An Image of this limilitude, which is a picture or imitation of the reafonable 
#he three facul- ſoul, In eyery Court of jultice,there are three orders or degrees ; 
wee of rhcſoul. che highelt ar: che Judges, with whon there is lictle flir,bur great 
ation. for withour ch: 'moving or flirring 'of themielyes , they 
judge, decid2, order, dztermine of all things : this 1s the image'of 
LIN judgement, the highzſ part of the ſoul, The ſecond” ate the adyo- 
Wi cates and Pro&ours, in wham chere is great (tir and much ade, 
| wichour ation, for it lies not in their power to diſpatch or order 
any thing, onely they. hatch and prepare the buſineſs : this is rite 
icture of the imaginution, an undercaking, uriquier faculry, which 
ever relteth, no not in the profouncelt ſleep ; and it rmakes a noife. 
in the brain, like a por that ſeerhzth,' bur never ſetlzth.” The third 
and laſt degree is the Scribe or Regilter of the Courr, with who.n 
there is-no Rit.not ation, bur pure paſlion, as the Guardian . or 
Cuts of. all things, and chis repreſeneech rh2/ methory...” 

Lo, © The aionof the reaſdnab ul, is the knowfedte artd undet- 
The a#ion of landing of all chings : The {f1ric of man is capable of underitan- 
zha reaſonable ding all things, viable, inviſible, univerial, particular, ſentible, in- 
Soul, ſ:nlible, ImtellefFru oft omnia : Underſtanding i all : but it ſelf. ei- 

thr undcritands ic not ar all, as fone ar2 of opinion ( witneſfe f6 

gr and almoſt mfinice opinions ther2of, as we hay? ſeeit befors 

y thoſe doubrs and objections that have always ctofſed1e) or yery 

WITH darkly, imperfe&aly, andindireRly, by refl:&ion of thi 7 rp 

114% of things upon themſelves, by which it perceiveth ahd knower 

WA chat it underitanderh, and hath power and- faculcy ro underſtand: 
this is th2 manner whereby the ſpirit knows it ſelf. The tir!t ſove> 

raign Spirir, God, doth firit know himſelf, and afrerivards' in hin- 

ſelt all chings ; the latter ſputic, Man, quite contrary, all other 

things rather then himſelf,md 15 in them as the eye ina gfa(s t how 

_ ſhould ir a&t or work in ic ſelf withouc means,and by aftraighr 

ine ? 

11, | Bur the queſtionis concerning the means whersby. it knowerh 
Themezn and underitanderh thing-. . The commen recciv:d opinion that 
whereby if came from eAriſtorle himielt is, that che Spirit knaiveth and un- 
WI. derſtanderhby the help and iervice of the Senſes, that it is of ic ſelf 

as a White empty paper, that nothing co.nmeth to the -undet{tin- 
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Of ht "Tarellettvve farwiry\ntrriily humane: 


dire; Wwhichdoch' not firit (paſs the ſenſes't. Nil efÞ1in imtelelt aye. 


quod wn Pir- privdie in ſenſu. There ts nothing ih the 


ing; which nar fin the ſenſe." Bur chis v; inion-is alle » firlt-" 


berauſe(as all che wiſeſt lave affirtted,znd hath-been before rouch- - 


ed) the feeds of all {aences; and-wrrues are naturally. diſperſed and - * 


inhihtiredinro our ſpirirs,ſothac they-may'be richand marry with: '! 
rhcit-own 3- and'though they want thar'rillage thac' is fir, yEt chetv 


they ſuſfictemly abound.'-Belides;- ir 1s mjuribus both! ro: God and 


natere: far this wete to make- the '(tate of rhe- reaſonable- Soul 


worſe thert that of other-rhings; then that of rhe -yeoerative and -1/ 


mw 89V ww 


ſenfirive;which of rheraſelves are wiſe enough ro exerciſe their fun«- 


&ions, as hath been faid ;/ for'bealis without the diſcipline-of che - 


ſenſes knory maty'rhings, the univerfals by the particulars, ' bythe - 
ſight of one 'marrthey know al-men, and are'raught to ayord the - 


- 


danger of things hureful,/ and to- ſeek and: to follow! after char: - 


which is fir forthem and- their lictle ones. And: it wetz'a thing: 


ſhamefill and abſurd, thar this'fo high and- fo- divine a facalty-- 


ſhbuld begg irs good of things ſo wle and cortuprible as the'fenfes,. 


which do*dppretiend onely the limple accidents, :an#-nor che... 


fortns; nattires; efetice of 'things, much leſs things univer/xl,:'the- 


ſecrers of Nirure, and all things inſenhble. Again, if che Souls 


were made wife; by the aid of the ſenſes, it wotld follew,thar they 


that have their ſenles moſt pete and-quiek, ſhould! be moſt-wic= - 


ty, 'moſtwife;; whereas 'many tines we lee the" clear contrary; 


rhactheic ſpirits are mote dull, and''more' umapr;-and-that many'- 


have of 'parpbſe'deprived chemfelves'of' the! uſe'nf ſore of chem, 


to the endthe ſoul-mighr better,” andmore-freely execure irs own: 


affairs.” And if any man ſhalt obx& rhar-the' ſout-being wiſe / 
by nature,and without the help of the ſenſes, all mem muſt neeefl*+ 
rily be wiſe, and alwayes underſtand and reaſon alike : which being 
ſo, how commeth it bout hi theteare fd many dll pates in the 
world; anerhat chey rhar undedfiandyjiexeratenrhe:fun&ions: more 
weakly at one time then ar another: -the-yegetative ſoul far-mrre 
firongly in youth, the reaſonable ſoul more weakly then in old age, 
arid ma cerrainiare of health brfickneflt; rhen at another rimeP 
I may anſwer thar th&aryumentis nor'$ood - for" as ronching che 
firſt, rhat'is, Thir alt men'tmuſt be&'wiſe + I'fay char the froutry and 
vittue bf "underftthding is nor'givemalike utito all, ' bur: wichgrear 
uality,& therefote it 'is a faying;a5 ancient” as honottt1bfe;evemr 
wikeſ z that theaRing imdertianding was gry:nbur'to my 
ang: 
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Of the humane Spirit, the parts, funtHons, qualities, 
and this inequality proveth that Science comes not of ſenſe : for as | 
it hath been ſaid, they that excel others in their ſenſes, come ſhore . 
of others in cheir underſtanding and Science, Touching the ſecond; 
The reaſon why a man doth nor exerciſe his funRions alwayes af- 
rer one manner, is becauſe the inſtruments whereby the Soul mult 
neceſſarily work,cannor alwayes be diſpoſed as they ſhould ; andif 
they be for ſome ſpeciall kind of faculties or fun&tions, yer nor for 
others, The temperature of the brain,by which the Soul worketh, 
is divers and changeable ; being hor and moitt,in youth, ut is good 
for the vegetative, naught for the reaſonable ; and contrarily, be- 
ing cold and dry, in old age,it is good for the reaſonable,ill for the 
vegetariye. The brain by a hor burning malady being heated and 
purified, is more fir for inv2ntion and divination, unfit for maturi- 
ty and ſoundneſs 03 judgement and wiſdome, By that which hath 
been ſpoken ler no man think, that I affirm that the ſprric hath no 
ſervice from the ſenſes,mhich I confeſs to be great,eſpecially in the 
beging, in the diſcovery,and invention of things : but I ſay in the 
defence of the honour of the ſpirit,char it is falle that ir dependerh | 
upon the ſenſes, and that we cannot knoiv any thing, underſtand, 
reaſon,cliſcourſe, withour the ſenſe : for contrariwile all. knowledge 
comes from ir, and the ſenſes can do nothing withour it. 

The {firic in this underſtanding faculty pro-eederh diverſly, and 
by order : It underſtandethac the firlt inſtant, fimply and dire&ly 
a Lion co be a Lion, afterwards by conſequents that he is firong : 
for ſeeing the effects of his Rrengrth,ic concludeth thar he is Rrong, 
By divilion or negative, it underitanderh a Hare to be fearful ; S 
ſeeing ir flie and hide it ſelf,ic concluderh thar a Hare is nor ſtrong, 
becauſe fearful. It knoweth ſome by {imilitude, others by a a. 
leRion of many thungs rogether, 
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Of the humane Spirit, the parts, funttions, qualities, reaſons, 
invention, verity thereof. 


His humane Spirit, and Oeconomy of, this great and high ifl- 

cellectual parc of the foul is a depth, of obſcurity full of creeks 

and hidden corners, a confuſed and involved labyrinch, -and bot- 

cormleſs pir, conſiſting of many parts, faculties, ations, divers mo-= 
tions, having many names, doubrs and difficulties, © 

The ficlt office thereof is fmply ro receive and apprehend the: 

F | unages 


r44/on, iwvention, verity thereof. | 

imageg arid kinds of things, which is a kind of paſſion andinpre- 
fon of rhe Soul, occaſioned by the objects & the preſence of th:m ; 
this is imagination auci qa yon 

The force and power thereof, to ſeed, to handle, to fiirre, to 
concoQt, ro digeſt, the things received by the imagination : this is 
reaſon . 

The action and office,or exercile of this force and power, which 
is to aſſemble, conjoyn, ſepaxare, divide th: things received, andro 
add likewiſe others : this 1s diſcourſe, reaſoning, alyrou@, Hariz 
quaſi Hrariy. | 

The ſubtile facility,and chearful readines to do all theſe things, 
and to penetrate into them, is called Spirit, /ngeninum ; and there- 
fore to be ingenious, ſharp, ſubrile, piercing,is all one, 

The repetition and action of ruminating, reconcocting, trying 
by the whetftone of reaſon, and gzwarding of it, to frame a retolu- 
tion more ſolid : this is judgement, 

The effe& inthe end of the underſtanding : this is knowlzdge, 
intelligence, reſolution. 

The a&tion that followeth this knowledge and reſolution, which 
is toextend it ſelf, ro pur forward, and to advance the thing 
known : this is will. /mrellett cs extenſiu & promote. 

Wherefore all theſe things, Underſtanding, Imagination, Reaſon, 
bay e, Spirit, ludgement, Intelligence, Will, ar: one and the 
ſame eflence, bur all divers in force, vircue, and ation : for a man 
may be excellent in one of rhem, and weak-in another: and many 
rimes he that excellerh in Spiric and ſubtilty,may be weak in judge- 
ment and ſolidity. 

I ler no man to ſing, andſer forth the praiſes and grzatneſſe of 


be called ehe image of the living God,a talte of the immortal ſu 


FP 
the ſpirit of man, the ppacny; vivacity, quickneſs ther2of : ler i The gener 


he deſcription and 
commendation 


Rancez a {iream of the Divinity, a celeſtial ray, whereunto Go1 gf the Spiris, 


hath given reaſon, as an animared ftern ro moye ic by rule an 
meaſure, and that it is an in{trument of a compleat harmony ; thac 
by it there is a kind of kindred berwixr God and man : and chat 
he might often remember him, he hath turned the root rowards 
the heavcns, to the end he ſhould ahvayes look towards the place 
of his nativity : to be brief, that ther is nothing great upon che 
earch bur man,norhing great in man bur hus ſj ic ; if a man aſcend 
to it, he aſcenderh aboye the heavens, Theſe are all pleaſing and 
plautible words, whereof che Schools do ring. my 


-Of the humane Spirit, the parts, fanTinns, qualit ies, 


© -., But Idefire, rhar afcer all chis we,come to,ſound and to. ftudy 


; how ro know this ſpirit ; for we ſhall find after; all chis, rhat-1t 1s 
both to ic ſelf and ro another:a dangerous infirument, a ferret that 
is to be feared, a lictle rrauble-feut,a redious and importunare pa- 
rafite,and which,as a jugglecr and player at faſt and looſe, under che 
ſhadow of ſome gentle motion, ſubrile and ſmiling, faxgerh, in- 
venteth, and cauſerh all ch2 mitchiefs in the world: and the rruth is, 
.- Withour it there are none. - 

There 4s far greater diverity of ſpuits then of bodies, ſo is 


- 
Diverſnies of ther likewiſe a larger field ro enter ito, more parts.and more 


torns orf.ſhions to be ſpoken of :: we may make three claſſes or 


more forms, wher2of each.one hath many. degrees ; The firſt, which is 


the lowelt, :re thoſe weak, baſe, and almoſt brutiſb ſpiric, near 
nzighbcurs to beaſts th:mielves, whether by reaſon of the figlt rem- 
per, . thatis ro ſay, of thz ſeed and temperature at the brain, either 
roo cold, or too nioilt, as amongſt other creatures,, fiſhes are. the 
-Joweſi;or by reaſon that they haye not. been,in long ſort removed, 
and r-yiewed, bur ſuffered to ruſt, and grow.. dull. ind Rupid,,;Of 
; theſe we make no great account, as being unfit. to; be grdered and 


_ « ſerledintoany cercain and.conltanc ſociety, becauſe both-{ar cheir 


-own parcicular they cannoc potlibly endure ic,and ir were necefſary 


+ . they thouldalwayes be under the-ruicion of, 2nother,. this 1s the 


. common and bale people, qui vigi/ans ſtertit ; martua, cut vita oft ; 
- prope jam. v1us atque videnti; who wakng ſnorteth, whoſe life 4s dead, 
_ or rather almoſt altve,and ſeemg, which underitanderh nor, judgerh 
- not icſelf, 'The ſecond»which. is the highett,, are, thole ;prear, and ' 
high ſpirics, rather devils then ordinary men, ſpirics well born, 
trong and vigorous.! Of .thefe kind of people, ther: was neycr age 
- yet could rell how co build a conmon well. Thz,chigd which ische 
middle, are all thoſe indifferent ſpirics, wacr<ot there ars infinite 
degrees -. of theſe almoſt is the whole world. compoied.  Qf ;this 
 ditin&tion andothers, hereafter more at lar2e;Bur We arg to touch 
more particularly che conditions and. n:ture of this {piric, as hard 
to:b2z known,as a countenance to be counterivited to the life,whuch 
1s alwayes.in motion. ' | 
& Firſt therefore it/is a, perpetual agent, ;for the; ſfirig cannot. be 


deſeription; © - Without a&tion, bur rather then at will, 1c targeth fale.and. phanra- | 
TM; flical ſubs, un earneſtdecetving 1ticlf,;;eyzn io its; ann diſcre- 


- 4 


i dis. As idle and unmanur-d,grounds, it they. be. fat and fertil:, 4 
abound with a thouſand kinds of wild aud unprofitable; berbs, - > 
call 
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| yeaſby, Tavennes, verivty Hari. T7 , 
until rhey be ſowed wich orher ſeeds,and wonen alone Wirhour the 
company of men,. bring forth ſonerimes great abuiidance of un- 
'Z formed, indigefied lumps of Heth ; fo the Sprror,it ir be hoc bulied 
+” bout ſome cerrain objeR, it tuns riot into a'world of imaginiri- 
"ons. ant{there is no folly nor yaniry that it produceth nor,and if ic 

have not a ſertled limir, ir wander2th and loterh ir ſelf. For, to be 
every where, is ro be no where, Motion and agication is the true 
's life and grace of the Spsr;r;bur yet ir muſt proceed fron elſewhere, 
> chen from ic ſelf, If tw be ſolitary, and wanterh a {ubje& ro work 
Ir on, 1t creeperh along,and languiſherh;bur yer ir muti nor be enfor- 


ED WP 


is - ccd, For too great acontention,and intention of the Spiric over- 

7: bent, and fir1ined, deceiveth and troublerh the Sprrie. 

& Ir 18 likewiſe uniy-rſal, it meddlech and mingterh it (elf wichal, 

er » ir hachno linired ſubyett or juriſch&tion. The? is nor any thing pyjyerſat, 
\- wherewirh it playerh nor his _ as well ro vain ſubjets and of 

d, no account, as high and weighry ; as well co thoſe we can under- 

If ſtand,as thoſe we underitand nor:For ro know that we cannot un- 

id deritand or pierce into rhe marrow or pich of a thing, but that we 


mult {tick in the bone & birk rhereot, rs aw exceHent tgn of judg- 
- *ment ; for ſctence,yea reuchit felf,may lodge near us without judg- 
\. . ment, and judgement wirhour them, yea, to know ous ewn i2ng- 
rance, 13 a fair teſtimony of judgement, 

*Thirdly, it is prompt and ſpeedy,running in x monent from the "7 
one en of the world to the other, wichour tay of rett (irrang it Prompt and 
ad © lf, and penerraring rhrough ev-ry ring ; Nebili & inqmeta ſudden, = 
ment homint data eft, nynquans ſe tener ; ſp rgitur vaga, quierts ine- 

g patiens, novitate rerim letiſſims. No» murium ex ith calfti ſpiritu 

he defcendit, caleftium antem nacara ſemper in motu eff: eA noble 

and ungquiet m'nd 1s given uno man, who never with-halderh her mo- 

his _ _F10n, intonſtant, every where diſperſed, impatient of 'reft, delighted 
ich oft mith novelties: No marvel! IF ſhe deſ.end of celeſtial foie; 
fr that the nature of celeftialt rhibgs, is t be in perpetitall motion, 
This great'fpeed & quickn:#s;this3/ility,rais rwinkling of th: eye, 
as it 1s adnitable, 1nd'en: of che greareti wonders thar arc infrh2 
- be ſpine, for isa thing very angerous, a great difpo tion and pro- 
ce penſion unro foll ant{madnef(?, 3 px 1encly you (ill hear. 

Os By teafon of rhele three condition; of th: 1; irit, eh: is, a pu 
el ;perual agenc wirhout repoie,unartfal, promp; mid ſirdtlen, ir-hach 
un- , een accounredtnmorcal, and to have in it felf ſome mark and 
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of the humane Spirit, the parts, funtHonsqualities. 
The ation of the ſpirit is alwayes to ſearch,” ferret, contrive, 


The «#ion of without intermithion, like ene famiſhed for want of knowledge, to 


the Spiris. 


9. 
It worketh 


raſhly, 


TO, 


Resfon hath 
divers faces, 


enquire and ſeek, and therefore Homer calls men dagueds, There is 
noend of our inquiltions : the purſuics of the ipiric man are 
wichour limics, without form : the food: thereof is double ambi- 
uity , iris a perpecuall motion without rett , without bound, 
he worl41s a ichool of inquilition-; agiration and hunting is us 
Froper diſh. : ro-rake, or tofail of the prey, 1s anocher thing, 

Bur ir worketh and purſuerh its enterpriſes, raſhly, and irregu- 
larly, withour order, and wichout meaſure : it is a wandring inliru- 
ment, moyeable, diverfly turning ; ir is an infirument of lead and 
of wax, it bowech and ftraiteneth , applieth ic ſelf co all more 
ſupple and facile then the water, the aire, Flexibilzs, omni hunwore 
obſequentior : I' mt fprr its, qui omm materia facilior & tenutor :- It 
# flexible, and more yielding to every humonr, and as the ſpirit which 

5s more facil and eaſie to every matter or ſubſtance: It is the ſhoe of 
Theramenes, fit for all. 

The «inning is to find where ic is ; for it goes alwayes athwarr, 
and crofle, as well zvith a lie, as with cruth : ur ſporceth ic felf and 
findcth a ſ:eming reaſon for every thing ; for it makerh char which 
is impious, unjutt,abominable in one place ; piety, juſtice, and ho- 


| 


nour in another : neither can We name any laiv,or cultome,or con- * 


Eition, that 1s, eich2r generally received of all, or rejeted;the mar- 
rizge of thoſe that are near of bloud, the murder of infants, pa- 
r-nts, is-cond:mned in one place, lawful in another. Plato refuſed 

an efnbroydered and perfumed robe.offered him by Drony/ims, ſay- 

. ng, That he was a man,and therefore would not adorn himſelf like 

. a woman. eArit;ppms accepted of that robe, ſaying, The outward 


acoutrement cannot corrupt a chaſte mind. Dyzogenes Waſhing his * 


: coleworts, . and ſeeing eAr:ft:pprz paſle by, anſivered him, If chou 
. knewett how.co:live wich coleworts, thou wauldit never follow 
the court of a Tyrant. eAr:/ff;pprs anlwered hin, if thou knewelt 
how to liv2 with Kings, thou would(t never;waſh coleworts. One 
er.waded Solon to.ceaſe from the bewailing the death of his ſons, 
becauſe his rears did neither profit nor help chem. Yea, therefore 
( faith he ) are my tears luſt, and I bave reaſon to weep. The wife 
.6f Socrates recoubled her grief, becauſe the'Judges or hes lata 


,to'death unjuſtly: Whar, ſaith he, wouldft thou rather. 1 were jult 
ly condemned ? There 1s no good, ſaith a wiſeman, bur that. to the 


lofſe whereof a man is alivayes prepared, 1 <quo enim eſt dolor | 
| arty 
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reaſon, invention, verity theredf. 

miſſe rei, & timor amittende * A likg troubleſome is the grief of A 
thing already loſt,and the fear leſt it ſhould be loſt. Quite contrary, 
Gich another, we embrace and lock up that good a grear deal the 
more carefully, which we ſee leſs ſure, and alwayes fear will be ta- 
ken from us. A Cynick Philoſopher demanded of Avntigonus 
the King, a dtam of filyer ; Thar, faich he, is no 'gifc fir for a 
King. Why then give me a Talent, faich the Philotopher. And 
char, ſaich the King is no gift for a Cynick. One ſaid of a King 
of Sparta that was gentle and debonair, He is a good man even to 
the wicked. How ſhould he be good unto the wicked, ſaich ano- 
ther, if he be not wicked with the wicked ? So that ve ſee, thar 


the reaſon of man hath many viſages : it is a two-edged ſword, a | 


ſtaff with two pikes. Ognime daglia ha il ſno river ſo:there is no rea- 
ſon but hath a contrary reaſon, ſaith che ſoundeſt and. ſureſt Philo- 
ſopher. 

Now this voluicy & flexibiliry proceedeth from many cauſes ; 
from the perperual alreration and motion cf the body, which is nz- 
yer tWice in a mans life in one & the ſame-eſtare; from the obje&s 
which are infinite,che air ic ſelf, and che ſerenicy of the heaven, 

Tales ſunt hominum mentes qual; pater ipſe 
Iupuer auttiferas Iuſtravit lampede terras : 
CAens minds on earth, the ſelf-ſame conrſe do run, 
Being fair or foul a5 1s th' Olympick Sun. 
and all outward ym : inwardly trom thoſe ſhakings and ttem- 
blings which the Soul gives unto ut ſelf by the agication,andflirreth 
up by the paſſhons thereof : info-much thar ic beholdeth things with 
&rvers countenances; for wharſozver is in the world hath divers lu- 
ſires, divers conliderations. Epitterus ſaid, ir yas a pot with two 
hands, He might berrer have ſaid with many. 
The reaſon hereof is, becauſe ir enranglech ir ſelf in its own 


FF 
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work, like the Silk-worm ; for as it thinketh ro nore ſton far, 1 The reaſon of 


know not what appearance of light, and imaginary truth, and flies = — 


unco ic ; there are many diſhculues thar croſſe che way, nevy ſents 
thar inebriate and bring ir forth of the way. 
The end at which ir a1meth is rio-fold, che one more common 


I'2. 


and natural, which is Truth, which it ſearcheth and purſueth ; for The end is ve- 


there is no deſire more nacural then to know the truth-we aflay all 
the means we can to attain unto it, bur in the end all our enJea- 
yours come ſhort ; for truth is not an ordinary booty, or rhing 
that wall ſuffer ic ſelf ro be gorten and handled, much lef2 to be 

| F 2 poſlet- 


rity, which it 
can neitber at- 
$4in nor find. 


___ Of the buntoue Spiris, the perth, fanTTiantqualitiee, = 
by any humans Spiric. In lodgeth wichia- cheboſone of. 


God; that 13 hex chanbes, her retiring place, Man knoweth nor, 


ynd-ritanderh not any thing arighs, in. puricy and in txuch as he 
ought : appearances de alwayes.co.npaſs hyn on every fide, Which 
288 as.\vell in thoſe things that are falſe, as trus. We ape born ws 
ſearch the teach; bur to poſſeſl> it, belongesh taa higher and great» 
er power. Truth 1s not his that thruſts himſelf into it, buy his cha 
runs the fairzſt, courſe towards the mark.. When i: falls.out that bg: 
hics upon a trwh, it is by chance and hazz2rd:; he knows not hove 


to hold ic, ro poſkefle it, to ditiinguiſh ic from. a lie. Exroms, ave. ' 


received into, our foul, by the ſelf-lame way and conduit that the. 
truth is : the ſpiric hath no means-eicher go ciltingwſh or ra.choole; 
and as well may be play the ſosthat tels atruch,as a lie. The means 
thas it uſeth, for the diſcovery of truth, ate rexſon and experignce, 
both of them very weak, uncercain, divers, waygging. The great» 
eſt argumenc of truth, is the general conſent word, Now 
the number of Fools doth far exceed the number of the wile, and 
ther-fore how quid that general conſent; be-agreed-upon, bur by 


corruption, and an applaute given withour: judgement and knows, 


ledge of the cauſe, and by the imication.of ſome ane tha fix(t bz- 
on the dance, 
The other end,leſs natural,bur more ambirious,.is lavenci1on,un- 


14. 
The ſecond end co which it tenderh as to the higheſt point of honour, tathe end ir 


of s#vcution. 


The praiſe of 
Inxnio. 


may naiſe it ſelf, and prevail the more : this is: thar whichhisin {@. 
high accovung, that ut ſeemerhto be an Image of the Divinity. Exom, 
rhe ſuthctency, of - this invention, have praceeded: all chole works, 
which have raviſhed rhe whole world with: admiratian-;. which if 
they be ſuch as ar2 for the publick benefir, they have deified theis 
Authours. Thoſe works.chat ſhew. rather finenets of wi;then bring; 
profit with them, are painting, carving, archiceQure, the: art; per- 
ſpective ; as the Vine of Zewxs, the Fenn of Apelies, the. Image: 
of Memon, the Horſe of Airain, the wodden. Pigeon Of: Ar» 
chitas, the Crow of Ayrex, the Elie and Eagle of Mowroyal, the 
Sphear of Sapor King of the Rexlians, and that ofi «Archimedes, 
with his other enzins. Now Art and Invention ſeem not onely ro 
unitate Nature, but ro excel it, and that not. anely;in the: /yaguir 
dawms or particular(for there is not any body euher-of man-or beaſt 


ſo univerſally well made, as by art may. be ſhewed ) bur alſo-many. 


things are done by arr,which are not done by nature,I-mean beſides. 


thoſe compolitions and mixtures, which are the true dier,& pages. 
6 OE ſjud- = 


> TETT, 


- 


- reaſon, invention, verity thereof. 
ſubje& of arr;: choſe diſtillations of waters and oyls, made of 
ſimples, which Nature framed nor. Bur in all this there is no ſuch 
cauſe of admiration as We think ; and to ſpeak properly and truly, 
there is no invention but that which God revyealeth : for ſuch as 
we account and call ſo, are but obſeryations of natural things, ar- 
guments and concluſions drawn from them, as Painting and the 
Arc Optick from ſhadows, Sun-dials from the ſhadows of trees, 
the graving of Seals from precious ſtones. 

By al chis that hath before been ſpoken, it is eafie ro ſee how 


- . CY - rhe 
raſh and dangerous the ſpirit of man is, eſpecially if ic be quick and —_ 


vigorous : for being ſo induſtrious, ſo free and uniyerſal, 
its motions {© irregularly, uſing irs liberty ſo boldly in all things, 
not tying it ſelf ro any thing ; really ſhakerh the common opini- 
ons, and all choſe rules whereby ir ſhould be bridled and refrained 
as an unjuſt tyranny : it will undertake to examine all things, to 
judge the greateth part of things plauſibly received into the world, 
co be ridiculous and abſurd, and finding for all an appearance of 
reaſon,will defend it ſelf againlt all,whereby ir is to be feared thac 
it wandreth our of the way, and loſeth ic ſelf ; and we cannot bur 
ſee, thar they that have as ay vivacity and rare excel- 
lency ( as they that are in the higheſt roof of that middle claffis 
- before ſpoken of ) are, for the moſt part,lawlefſe both in opinions 
and manners, There are by was of whoſe guide and conduct a 
man may truſt, and in the liberry of whoſe judgements a man 
may Wade without temerity, beyond the common opinion. Ir is a 
miracle to find a great and lively ſpirit, we'l ruled and governed: ic 
is a dangerous ſword which a man knows not well how to guide ; 
for from whence cone all choſe diſorders, reyolts , her2fes and 
troubles in the world, but from this ? Magn errores non maſs ex 
magris mgentss : nihil ſapientie odioſus acumine nimio. Great er- 
roxrs proceed not but fron you wits : nothing ts more preindiciall 
to wiſdome, then tos much ſharpneſſe of wit. Doubcleſs that man 
lives a better time, and a longer life, is more happy and fir more 
fir for rhe government of a Common-wealth , faich Thxc:dides, 
that hath an indifferent ſpirit, or ſomewhat beneath a mediocrity, 
then he that hath a ſpirit ſoelevared and tranſc2ndent,that ic ſeryes 
not for any thing bur che cormenc of himſelf and others. Fron the 
firmeſt friendſhips do ſpring the grearteft enmiries, and from the 
ſoundeſt health the deadlieſt maladies : andeven fo, from the rareſt 
and quickeſt agitation of our ſouls th2 molt deſperate a” 
E 3 an 


I F» 
$ptris we« 


of the humane Spirit, the parts, funitHons qualities. 


-and diſorderly Frenſies. Wiſdome and'folly are near neighbours, 


there is bur a half -curn berwixe the one and thz other ; which we 


' may eabily ſee in the a&tions: of mad men, Philoſophy reacheth, 


that Mel:ucholy is propper to them both. Whereof is framed the 


fineſt folly, but of the ftinzſ wit. And therefore, ſaith eAriftorle, 


there is no great ſpirie without ſome mixture of folly. And Plato 
relleth us,. that in vain a temperate-and ſound ſpirit knocked at ths 
door of Poetry. And in this ſenſe it 153, that the wiſeſt' and beſt 
Poets do -loy2 fonerimes to play rhe fool,. and ro leap out of the 


- hinges. ſnſamire jucundum eſt, dulce deſipere in loco' : non poteſt 


I6. 
Tt muſt be bri- 
aled and why. 


Senccs 


grande & ſublime quidquam nſimota mens, & quamdiu apud Ye. 
eft. It ts a delightful thing ſometimes to be mad, a ſweet matter in 
ſome caſes to be fooliſh: The mind wunleſſe it be altogether imployed, 
can do no great matter, or attempt any thing of moment as long 4s it is 
wholly colletted within ut ſelf. 

And this is the cauſe'why man hath good reaſan to keep it with- 
in narrow bounds, to bridle and bind it with Religions, Laws, Cu- 
ones, Sciences, Precepts, Threatnings,Promules, mortal and im- 
moiezl, which notwithitanding yer we ſee, that by a lawleſs kind 
of liberty it freeth ir (elf, and eſcapeth all cheſe, ſo unruly is it by 
miture, 1o fierce, ſo opigative: and therefore ir is to be led by Arc, 
{ne by force it cannot. Natura contumax ft animuns human, in 
comrarium atque arduum nitens, ſequiturque facilius quam duci- 
tur, wt generoſs © nobiles equi meliua facili freno regunter. The 
mand of man us naturally ſtubborn, alwayes inclining to difficult and 
contrary things, and doth eaſier follow thews lea1 by force, like unto 
generous horſes, that are better governed with an eafie bridle, then a 
cutting bit, It is a ſurer way gently to tutour ir,and to lay it aſleep, 
then to ſuffer it to wander at irs own pleaſure: for it it be nor well 
and orderly governed, ( as they of the highelt c/aſſis which before 
we ſpake of ) or weak, and ſoft and plain -( as thoſe of the lower 
rank ) ic will loſe it ſelf in the liberty of ics own judgement: and 
therefore ic is neceffary that it bz by ſome means or o her held 
back, as having more need of lead then wings, of a bridle then a 
ſpur,which che great Lawyers and Founders of Stares cid eſpecially 
regard, as well knowing that people of an indifterent ſpirit, lived in 
more Quict and content, ctien the over-quick and ingenious. There 
hiv2 been moce troubles :nd ſeditions in ten years 1n the only city 
of Flereuce, then in fiv2 hunered years in the countries of the He!- 
v61ans ini the Retians, And to ſay the truth, men of a common tut- 


ficiency . 
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-.... reaſen, invention, verity thereof. IE I 
ficiency are moſt honeſt, berter cicizens,more pliant and willing to 
ſubmic themſelves to che =_ of the laws,their ſuperiours,reaſon ic 
ſel{,chen thoſe quick 8 clear-fighted men, rhac cannot keep them- 
ſelves within their own skins. The fineſt wits are not the wileſt men 
The Spirit hath irs maladies, defeRts, tares or refuſe, as well as 17. 
the body. and much more,more dangerous,and more incurable : bur The defett of 
chat we may the berter know them, we mult diſtinguiſh them : *** ſpiris, 
ſome are accidental, and which cone from elſe-where, and thoſe 4*idenr4t 


ariſe from three cauſes : the diſpoſition of the body: for it is mani- fron * 


' feſt, that the bodily malady which afcer the remperarure thereof, ggyſes, 


doth likewiſe alcer the ſpiric & judgement ; or from the ill compo- z, The body, 
{ivion of the ſubſtance of rhe brain, -and organs of the reaſonable  _ 
Soul, Whether ic. be by reaſon of their firſt formation, as in thoſe 
that have their.heads 111 made, either too round,or too long,or roo 
lictle,or by accident of ſome blow or wound. The ſecond is the z, The world, 
univerſal contagion of vulgar and erroneous opinions in the world, 
wherewirh the Sprrir being preoccupared, tainted, and overcome, 
or which is worſe, made drunken,and manacked with certain phan- 
caftical opinions , it. ever afterwards followerh and ai Ac- 
cordingto them, without regard either of further enquiry, or re- / 
coiling back: from which dangerous deluge all ſpirits have not force 
and (trengrh ro defend themſelves. | 
- The chird much more near, is the malady and corruption of the 3. The peſſons; 
will, and che force of the paſhon, this 1s a world turned rophe-tur- / 
vy : the will is made to follow the underitanding;as a guide and 
lamp unto'it ; bur being corrupted and ſeized on by. the force of 
che pallions ( or rather by the fall of our firſt father Adam) doth 
likewiſe perhaps corrupt the underitanding, and ſo fron hence 
come the greateſt part of. our erronzous judgements : Envy,Ma-: 
lice, Hatred, Love,Fear, make us:to reſpect, ro.judge,to take things. 
otherwiſe then they are,and quie otherwiſe then we ought,from: 
whence cometh thit common cry, Judge withour paſſion. From 
hence it is that the beauriful and g-nzrous ations of another man 
are obſcured by vile and baſe mii-conliructions, that vain & wicked 
cauſes and occaſions are feigned. Thus 1s a great vice anda procf of. 
a malignanc nature and fick, judgement, i which there 18 neither 
great tubtury nor ſufficiency, bur malic? enough: This proceedeth 
either from the envy they bear ro the glory of another man, or be- 
cauſe they judge of others ac-07..inz to themſelves, or bzcaule they 
have the taſte altered,and chic i1ghn 10 rroubled,thar they cannor 
F 4 diſcern 


| Ex0d, 31.3, 
Parial.15.3. 


Reg. 15. 


Avwguſt, lib. 2: 
D- ctyirge . 


Dez., 


18. 


NiatureR. 


Of the humane Spirit, the parts, funi#ions qualities, 
diſcern the clear ſplendour of wircue in its native purity ; From this. 
ſelf-ſame cauſe and ſource it cometh, that we make the virtues and 
vices of another man to preyail ſo much, andextendthem further - 
then we ought, that from particularities we draw conſequents and 
eenzral concluiions : if be be afriend, all firs well about him, his 
vices ſhall be vircues ; if-he be an enemy,or of a contrary fattion, 


there is nothing good in him - inſpmuch- that we\ ſhame our own 


deement, to ſmooth up our own paſhons. Bur this relts nor here, 
ur goeth yer further ; for the greateſt part of thoſe impieries, he- 
refies, errours in our faith and religion, if we look well into it, is 


| ſprung from our wicked and: corrupt wills, from a violent and vyo- 


lupruous paſſion, - which afterwards drawerh unto ir the underitan= 
ding it ſelf, Sedir populnus manducare & bibere, Fc. quod vult non 
gnod eſt, credit, qui cupit errare : The people ſitreth down to eat and 
drink., &c. He that hath a meaning to go aſtray believes every thing 
ai he would have it, not as it ts mdeed. In ſuch ſort that what was 
done in the beginning with ſome ſcruple and doubt, hath been af- 
cerwards held-and maintained fora wricy , and reyelation from 
heaven : that which was onely in the ſenſualiry, hath raken place in 
the higheſt parrof the underttanding : that which was nothing elſ-: 
bur a paſſion and a pleaſure, hath been made a religious matcer and 
anaruacle of faith : ſo (irong and dangerous is the contagion of the 


- Faculties of. the Soul among(t themſelves: Theſe are the three ou: - 


ward cauſes of the faults and miſcarriages of the Spirit, judgemen”, 
and underitanding of man z The body, eſpecially the head, fick,or 
wounded, or ill faſhioned ; The world with the' anticipated opini- 
ons and ſuppoiitions thereof; The ul eſtare of the orher facultzs of 
the mroſmable Soul, which are all inferiour unto ic. The hr are pi- 
riful, and ſo:ne of them to be cured, ſome nor : the ſecond are ex- 
culable and pardonable : the third are accuſable and puniſhable, for 
ſuffering ſuch a di:orderſo near them as this is ; thoſe that ſhould 
obey the Law, to take upon them to-give the Law. 

Ther? are other defedts of the Spzrit, which are more natural 
unto ir, and in it. The greateſt and the roor of all the reſt is pride 
and prefumprion ( the firlt and original fault of all the world, the 

lague of all ſpirirs,and the caule of all evils)by which man is on2- 

y content with hi-nſelf, will nor give place to another, diſdainerh 
hrs-conn(cl;,repoſeth himſelf in his own opinions,takes upon him to 
judee ind condemn others, yea ev2n that which he underſtands not. 
Ac is truly. aid;that che bett and happieſt diltribution chat God wo 
. | made 


Xin 


of Mentiry, bc; - 


made, is of judgement, becauſe every man 45-COntent Wirth his own, . 


and thinks be hath enough. New this malady proceedeth from 
the ienorance of our ſelyes, We never underitand ſuſhciently and 
cruly the weakneſs of our ſpiric : bur rhe greatelt diſeaſe of the ſpi- 
rit is ignorance not of Arts and Sciences, and what is included in 
rhe.writing of others bur of ir ſelf, for which cauſe this firſt book 
hath been Writt<n. 


CHAP:-XV. 
Of Memory. 


IMEmory is many times taken ( by the m_— ) for the ſenſe 
and underſanding,bur nor ſo. rruly and properly: for both 
by reaſon ( as hath been.ſatd ) and by os pr, excellency of 
the one is ordinarily accompanied wwh the weaknefs of the other; 
and to ſay the truth, ir 1s a faculty yery profitable for the world, 
bur it-comes far ſhorr of the underſtanding, and of all the parts of 
the Sox, is the mage delicate, and moſt fraul. The excellency there- 
of is not very requifite, .bur to three ſorts of people; Merchants or 
men of Trade, great talkers, ( for the tore-houte of the memory 
is more full and furniſhed, then that of invention ; for he that 
wants it, comes ſhorr, ant mult be fain to frame his ſpeech our of 
the forge of his own invencian. ) and liers,»vendacens oportet efſe me- 
morem : it bthoveth a lier to have a good ' memory. ' From the want 
of memory proceed theſe commodities; ro he ſeldomezto ralk lic- 
tle, to forget offences. An indifferent. memory ſufficerh for all. . 


CHAR EVE: > 
Of the Imagination and Opinion, 


T He Imagination is a thing veryfirong and: powerful, iris it that 


\ 


makes all the tir, all che clacter.; yea che perturbation of the 
world proceeds from it(as we have ſaid b{fore,it is cithert-the one- 
ly, or ar leaſt the moſt ative and flirring faculty of-'the Soul. ) 


pale, tremble, dore, ro waver ; theſe are 'the leaſt and the beſt : 
it takes away the power and uſe of the eng:ndring parts, yea, 
when there is moſt needof thein,& isthe caule why men are more 
ſharp 


I, 


The eftefts thereof are marvellous. and firange : ic worketh nor x4, effeAs of 
onely incs own proper body and Soul, bur inthar of another man, the Imaginati- 
yea ut ' producerh” contrary effects : it makes a man bluſh, wax on maryellom, 


6x 
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of the Imagination and Opinion, 
ſharp and auſtere,not onely towards themſelves,bur othergwitneſs: 
thoſe ties and bands, whereof the world is full, which are for the 
moſt part impreifions of the apprehenhon, and of fear. And con- 
tfariyviſe, without endeavour, - without obje&, andeven in fleep ic 
ſatisfieth the amorous defires, yea changeth rhe ſex, witneſs Lucim 
Cofſitins, whom Pliny affirmeth £0 hay2 ſeen-to be changed from 
a woman to a man, at the day of his marriage ; and divers the like: 
ir marketh ſomerimes ignonimiouſly, yea it killeth, and makes 
abortive the fruic- within che wombe ; it taketh away a mans 
ſpeech, and gives ic ro him that never had ut, as tothe fon of (re- 
ſis : irtaketh away motion, ſenſe, reſpiration. Thus we ſee how 
it worketh.in the body, Touching rhe Soul,ic makes'a man to loſe 
his underſtanding, his knowledge, judgement; it curns him: fosl and” 
mad-man,. witneſſe Gallus 6:9, : who having over: bent- his ſpi- 
rits in comprehending the eſſence & motions of folly; ſo diſlodged 
and diſ-joyned his own judgement, that he could neyer ſettle ir 
again : 1t inſpireth.a man with the fore-knowledg of things ſecrer, 
and to come, and cauſeth rhoſe inſpurarions, predictions, and mar- 
ye}lous inventions, -yea it - raviſheth; with- extafies :: it: kjlleth nox 
ſeemingly, but in good earneſt, witneſs-chat man, whole eyes being 
covered to receive his death,' and uncovered again, to the end he 
might read his pardon, was. found. ftark dead upon the ſcaffold. 
To be brief, from henco ſpring the greateſt part of thoſe chings, 
which rhe common fort of --people. call miracles, .yvi6ons, enchant- 
ments. - Iris nor always # Devil or -a/ familtar ſpirit, as now 
adayes the:ignorint people rhink,vhenichey cannot finde-the .rea- 
ſon of that they ſee:nor alwayes the ſpirit of God(for thoſe ſuper- 
natural motions we ſpeak not of here ,) but. for the molt part 1c 1s 
the effect of the imagination, or long of the agent, who faith and 
doth ſuch things ; or of the patient and ſpectator, who thinks he 
ſeerh thar he ſeeth nor. Ir 18:an excellent thing, ' an4:neceſlary ip 
ſuch a cafe, ro know wiſely how to diſ-ern the reaton thereof, whe- 
ther It be natural, or ſupernatural, falſe or true, Diſererio ſpirrtn- 
172, A diſcermng of ſpirits. And notrto precpirate our judgments, 
as the molt part of the common people do by the want thereof, 
t In cis part and faculty of the ſoul doch opinion :lodg, which'is 
a vain, 'hght;crud2, and 1mpertect judgment of things,drawn from 
the ourvward ienſes, and common report, ſettling and. holding ic 
i :1f 10 be £0041 1n the imagination, and nzver arriving to the under- 
itanding, there ro be examined, fifced, and laboured ; and ro 7 
made - 


riery-of -opinions in the world, and chere 15 


* Of the Imagination and Opinion, 


made reaſon, which is a true, perfect, and ſolid judgment of things * 


and therefore ic is uncerrain,: inconltant, fleet ing, deceitful, a yery 


ill and dangerous guide, which makes head againſt reaſon, where- 
of it is a ſhadow and image, though vain and untrue. Iris the 
mother of all miſchiefs, confulions, diſorders : from it ſprings all 
paſſion all troubles. Ir 1s the guide of fools, ſors, rhe yulgar tore ; 
as reaſon of the wiſe and dexterious. 

Tr is not the truth and nature of things, which doth thus ſtir 
and moleſt our ſouls, ir is opinion, according to that ancient ſay- 
ing ; Men are tormented by the opinions that they haye of things, 
not by the things themſelves. Opinione ſeprius quan re laboramns ; 
plura ſunt que nos tenent, quam que premunt. We are more trou- 
bled with the opinion of things, . then with the things themſelves ; 


- 


The world is 
led by opinion. 


there are more thyto 5-that hold us, then which preſſe or urge 19, The” 


-verity and Eſſence of things enrreth not into us, nor lodgeth near 


us of it ſelf, by its own proper ftrengrh and authority : for were 
it ſo, all chings ſhould be received of all,all alike and atcer the ſane 
f.hion ; all ſhould be of like credit, an hc (elf, which is n2- 
ver but one and uniform,ſhould be embraced chorowour the whole 
world. Now for as much as thete 1s ſo grear\q variety, yea contra- 
any thing concer- 
ning which all do generally accord,no not theyviielt and belt born 
and bred ; it giveth us ro underſtand, that things enter into uz by 
compoſition, yielding themſelves ro our mercy and devotion, lodg- 
mg themſelves near unto us, according to our pleaſure, and hu- 
mour, and cemper of our ſouls. That which 1 bzheve, I cannor 
make my companion believe ; bur, which is more,whar d> I firmly 
believe to day, I cannot aſſure my ſelf thar I ſhall b.lieye tro mor- 
row : yea lt 15 certain,that at wins th time I ſhall judg quite other- 
wiſe. Doubtleſs every thing takerh in us ſuch place, ſuch a raſte, 
ſuch a colour, as we think beſt to give unto ir, and ſuchas the in- 
ward conſtitunton of the ſoul 1s, Ommia munda mmidis ; immunda, 
in: mundis : eAll things are clean to the pure and clean ; as alſo un- 
clean, to the impure and unclean. As our apparel and accourrements 
do as ell warm us.not by reaſon of their h2ar,but our own, which- 
they preſerve, as likewiſe nouriſh-from the coldne(s of the ice an 
mow ; we do firit warm them with our h2at , and they in recon- 
pence thereof preſerye our hear, 

Almolt all the opinions thit we hive, w2 hwe not but from 
authority : We belieye, we judge, we Work, We live, we die, and all 
uF ON 
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upon credir, even as the publike uſe and cuſtome teacherh us ; and, 
_  Wedowell therein : for we are too weak to judge and chuſe of our 
Lib, 1,c4). 1. ſelyes ; no the wiſe do it nor, as ſhall be ſpoken. 


O& 2, 
GCHAF. EVIL 
Of the Will. 
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OR —_ He will is a great part of the reaſonable ſoul , -of yery great 

portance of the imporrance,and ſtandeth us upon, above all things,to ttudy 

will, _ __ it, becauſe upon it dependeth almoſt our whole eltate 
an BY: 

The compariſon any is truly ours, and in our power ; all the r:{t undertan- 

thereof with ding, memory, imagination may he taken from us, altered, trou- 

- underfiat- ble _ a have mw ] not the will. -, : 

Mes 2 Secondly, This is that, that keepeth a man entire, and impor- 

ESE ceth him —__ : for he that hath given his will, is no more his own 
man, neither hath. he any thing of his own. 

Thirdly, This it -whereby -we are made and called good or 
wicked, whichgiveth us the temper and the tincture, 

As of all the goods that ate in man, virtue:or honeſty is the 
firſt and principal, and which doth far excell knowledg, dextericy ; 
ſo we cannot but confeſle;that the will, where vircue and goodneſs 
lodgeth, is of all others the molt excellent : and co ſay the truch, 

/ .. a man is neither good nor wicked, honelt nor diſ-hone(t, becauſe 
he underttandeth and knoweth thoſe things that are good, and 
4 fair, and honeſt, or wicked, and diſhonett ; bur becaule he loverh 
them, and hath deGre and will towards th:m. The underſtanding 
hath other preheminences : for it is unto the wall as the husband 
to the wife, the guide and light unco the trayeller, bur in this ic 
eiverh place unto the wall, | 
The true difference bertyixt theſe faculties, is in that by the un- 
derſtanding things enter into the Soul, and ir receiveth them ( as 
thoſe words, to apprehend,conceive, comprehend, the rrue offices , 
thereof do import ) but they enter not entire,and ſuch as they are, 
but according to the proportion and- capacity of the .underitan- 
ding : whereby the greate{t andthe highelt do recoil. and divide 
themſelves after a ſorr, by this entrance ; as the Ocean entreth nor 
alrogeth-r into the Aedierrane Sea, bur according to the propor- 
tion of the mouth of the Strait of Gibralrer. By the will; on the 
other (ide, the ſoul goerh forch of it, and lodgerh and liyeth elſe- 
| where 
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Of the Will, 


where inthe thing bzlored, inro which ic eransfosmeth ic ſelf ; "and 
tharsfore beareth che name, the citle, the livery,being called virtw- 
ous, vicious, ſpiritual, carnal. : whereby ic tolloweth, char che with 
is enabled by loving thoſe thinzs that are high,a2nd worthy of lowe z 
is vilified, by giving it ſelf ro thoſe things thar are baſe and unwor- 
thy ; as a Wife honoureth ox diſhonour<rh hes,by that husband thar 
ſhe hath raken. 


Experience teacherh us, that thrze things do ſharpen our will, 


Dificult y,, Rariry, and Abſence,. or tzaz co laſe the thing ; as che: 
three concrary dull ir, Facilicy, Abundance, or Satiery, and daily 
preſence or aſſured fruition. Fhe thrze £2r.ner give price and cre- 
cit to things, the three latter ingender conte npr. Our will is 
ſharpned by appolicion, it. oppolerh it ſelf agiintt denial. On the 
other lide, our appzrice contenneth and letceth paſs that which ic 
hath in poſſeſſion, and runs after. that. Which ic hath not,P ermiſſum 


ſit wvilenefus ; quod licer, ingratumn eſt, quod nan licet, acrins urit © 


Things permitted me deſpiſe, and that which is laaful we laath, but 
wialently purſue thaſe things that are prohubued. Yea it.is ſeen'in all 
ſorts of pleaſures. Qmmum rerum voluptas ipſo guod debet fugari 


pericala creſcit: All pleaſures are increaſed , even with the danger 


wherenath they axght to be diſpiſed. In as much that the two ex- 
treams, the defe& and the abundance, the def:r2 and the fruicion, 
do pur us to like pain. And this is the cauſe why things ar2 not 
cruly elteemed as they-ought, and that there is no Propher. in his 


own Country. 


How we are todire&t and rule our . wills, ſhall beſaid here- 
after. 


PASSIONS and AFFECTIONS. 
An Advertiſement. 


He matter of the paſſions of the mind is very. great and plenti- x4, +.c,9.6.90 
ful, and takes up a great room in this doctrine. of wiſedome. 7.1ib.z. in ths 
To learn how to know them, and to diltinguiſh chem, is the ſub- viraes of for- 


tirud 


e and 


vern them, the ſubje& of the ſecond book. The particular reme- P54" 
dies ofevery on? of them, of the third bogk, following the 112- 
thod of this book , ſet down in the Preface. Now that in chis 
firit book we may attain the knowledg of them, we will firſt ſpeak 
of chem.in general in this-fizlt Chaprer, akerwagds in the Chap- 

; [ers 


EE of the Paſcions in general, | 
rers following, particularly of every on? of them. I have not ſeen + 
any that painceth chem our more richly, and to the life, then Le 
Siexr de Vair , in his little morall books, whereof I have made 
good uſe in this patlionare ſubjeR. - 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Paſſions tn general. 


(I. Aſfion is a violent motion of che Sox/ in the ſenfitive pate 
The diſcription * rhex2of, which is made either ro follow that which the Sow/ 
of Paſfons. thinketh ro be good for ir, or to fly that which it takes to be 

evll. 
"2. Bur it is neceſſary that w2 know how theſe motions are made, 
—"y 4+ how ww ariſe and kindle themſelves in us ; which a man may re- 
preſent by divers means and compariſon : firſt in regard of their 
agirarion and violznce. The ſoul which is but one in the body, 
hath many and divers powers:, according to the divers veſſels 

"i wherein it 1s retained, the mitruments whereof it maketh uſe, and 

| the objefts which are preſented unto it. Now when the parcs 
wherein it is incloſed, donot rerain and occupy it, bue according 

- tothe proportion of their capacity, and as farforth as it 1s neceſſa- 

ry for their true uſe ; the effe&s thereof are ſweet, benign, and 

well govzrnd: but when contrariwile che parts thereof haye more 

motion and hear then is needful for them, they change and' be- 

come hurtful ; no otherwiſe then the bzams of the Sun, which 

wandring according to their natural liberty, do ſweetly and plea- 

ſingly warn 3; if they be colleted and gathered into the concavi- 

ties of a burning-2la(s,they burn and conlume thar chzy were wont 

to nouriſh and quicken. Again, they have diyers degrees in the 

force of agitation ; and as they have more or leſle, ſo thzy are di- 

finguſhed ; the indifferent ſuffer themſelves to be ratted and di- 

gelied, expreſſing themſelves by words and rears, rhe greater and 
more violent aſtoniſh the ſoul,oppreſſe ir, and hmder the liberty of 

us actions. Cure leves loguuntur, ingentes ſtupent, Light cares 

move the tongue, but great cauſe aſtoniſhment and ſilexce. 

-" Secondly, in regard of rhe vice, diforder, and - juſtice that is in 

Of 1heirvice theſe paſſions, we may«compar2 man ro a Co nmonweile, and the 
and irregulart- 1 of the ſoul ro a {tare-royal, wherein the Soveraign for the go- 
" vernment of ſo many peopl2 hath under-magilirates, unto whom 
for the exerciſe of their charges, he gives laws and ordinances, re- 
ſerving 
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ſerving unto himſelf the cenſuring of the | argc and moſt impor- 
rant occurrents. Upon this order dependeth the peace land Fro- 
ſperity of the tate : and contrariwile, if the Magilirates, Which 
are as the middle ſort berwixt che Prince and the people ſhall ſuffer 
themſelves either to be deceived by facility, or corrupred by fayour; 
and without reſpect either of their Scveraign, or the laws of him 
eftabliſhed, ſhall uſe their own authority in the execution of their 
affairs, they fill all with diſorder and confuſion, Even to in man, 
the underſtanding is the Soveraign, Which hath under it a power 
eſtimative, and imaginative, as a Magiltrate, both ro take know- 
ledge, and to Jucge by the reporr of the tenſes of all chings thac 
ſhall be preſenred,and ro moye our affections for the berrer execu- 
tion of the judgements, thereof : for the conduct and direction 
whereof in the exerciſe of its charge, the law and light of Nature 
was given unto it : and moreover, as a help in all doubts, ic may 
have recourſe unto the counſel of the Superiour, and Soyeraign, 
the underſtanding. And thus you ſee the order of the happy ſtate 
thereof : bur the unhappy is, when this power Which is under the 
underitanding. and above the ſenſes, whereunto the firlt judgmenc 
- of things appetraineth, ſufferer ir ſelf for che moſt pare to be cor- 
rupted and deceived, whereby it judgerh wrongfully and raſhly, 
and afterwards manageth and moyerh our affetions to ill purpole, 
and filleth us with much trouble and unquiernefle. Thar which. mo- 
leſteth and corrupreth this power, ate firlt the ſenſes, which com- 
prehend not the trne and inward nature of things, but onely thz 
face and outward form, carrying unto the image of things, with 
ſome favourable commendation, and as it were a fore judgemenc 
and prejudicate opinion of their qualities, according as they finde 
chem pleaſing, and agreeable co their particular, and not profir- 
ble and neceſſary for the univerſal good of man : and ſecondly, 
the mixture of the falſe and indifferent judgement of the vulgar 
ſorr. From theſe rwo falſe adviſements and reporcs of the Senles, 
and yulgar fort, is formed in the ſoul and inconſidcrate opinion 
whuch we conceiye of things, whether. good or ill, profitable or 
hurcful co be followed oneſchewed ; which doubtleſs is a very dan- 
gerous pride, and raſh miſtreſs : for it is no ſooner conceived, bur 
freſently wichour the committing of any thing ro diſcourie and un- 
derſtanding, ir poflefleth ic ſelf of our 1magination, and as within 
Citadel, holdeth the Forc againſt right and reaſon, afterwards ic 
d&&ſcendeth.ints our hearts, and remoyeth our affections, with wo- 
ent 
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lent motives of hope, fear, heavineſs, pleaſure. To be brief, ic 

makes all che Fools, and the ſeditiens of the foul, which are the 
alfions , to ariſe. 

I will likewiſe declare the ſame thing, by another fimilicude of 
military policy. The Senſes are the Sentinels of the ſon/, watch- 
ing for.the pr-ſeryation thereof, and meſſengers, or ſcouts to ſerve 
as Miniſters, and Ini!ruments ro the unter{tanding, the ſoyerugn 
part of the ſou/. An1 tor th: b2tter performance hereof, rhey have 
received  oW<r to apj rzhend the things,to craw the forns, 2nd wo 
embrace an r2je& them, according as they ſhall ſeem agrzeable,or 
odious unto «heir nature. Now in ex.r.iling their charge,chey mult 
be content to know, and to give knowledg ro.orhers of what doth 
paſs, nor errerfriling co remove greater forces, lett by that means 
eh2y pur all into an «/ar#m and confufion, As inan Arny,the Ser- 
tinels m:ny tines by want of the watch-word, and knowledge of 
the deſign, and pur;ofe of the Captain that commanerh, may be 
deceived, and take.for th:ir ſuccour, their enemies diuguiſed which 
come unto them ; or for ene res, thoſe ch:t come ro tuccour : So 
the Senies, by not appr<h<n.iing wharſozver 1s reaſon, 'are man 
times deceived by an appearance, 1nd -cake that for a triend, whic 
is our enemy. And when upon this thought anc''retolurion,not at- 
rending rhe commandment of reaſon,cthey go abour ro renoye rhe 
power cencu.itcble and irſcible, chey ruwc a ſedi.ion and runuſc 
i our ſouls, quring which time, reaſon is not heard, nor the under- 
Randing obeyed. 

By his rine we fee their r2giments, their ranks, cheir generall 


The tifinien kinds and ſpecial. Every paſſion is moyet by che appearince and 
of the Paſſions g,,jnion, either of what 1s go0d,or what is ill, If by char which is 


&ccording #0 
their obj. 
an4 ſubjc#. 
Of the concu= 
piſcible fox. 


g00d, and that th: ſoul do 1mply ſa coniuder of ir, this morion.is 
called loye: if ic bz preſent & tuch whereof the Soul mn ir 1elf raketh 
comforr, it is called pleaſure and joy - if 1rb2ro cone, ir is called 
dei.re: If by that whach'is evil.it is hire 7ifpreſent'in or ſely2s,it is 
ſorrow and grief : it in anoth-r,it af ant : if ir be ro congr is fear, 
And theſe which arite inus by the oby<Et of an apparenc cvil,vhich 
we abhor and fly from,deſcend mere deep ly into our he. rts & vtiſe 
with greater difticulty. Andthis i the tric bind of that ſecitious 
rout,which trouble the rett and quiet of our ſouts,that is,in the con- 
cuplicible patr,the efte&ts whereof: 'norwithitanaing they ar2 very 
dang-rous,ye: they are not ſo violent as thote thit follow hens 
theſe firk motions formedin this patt;by che obj. which ; reſcent- 
eth 
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Of rhe Paſſiont in Perticular; 
reth it ſelf, do paſs incontinencly into the iraſcible parts, that is to 


ſay, intothat compaſle where tha ſoul &ekach the means to attain, 
or avoid that which ſeemeth unto it ejcher good or ill. And then 


even as a wheel that is already in motion,receiving another motion Ithe Traſci« 
by a nay farce, turns with far greater ſpeed ; fo the Say being al- AW: 


ready mayed by the ficlt apprehenſion, joyning a ſecond endexvour 
roche firſt, carrizth is ſelt with far more yalence then before,and 
is ftirrgd up-by paſtons, mor? puiſfant and difticulc to he ramed, 
maſmuch as chey are doubled, and now coupled to th2 farper,uni- 
ting chemſelves, & backing the one the other by a mutual conſent: 
for the firſt paſhons, which are formed upon an vbjeRt of an ap- 
pearing good, .entring into conſideration of means whereby to 4 
can it,{{1r pp 4a.us eicher hope or deſpair. They thar are formed up- 
on an object of an evilio.come,{}ir up in us elcher fear,or the cou- 
trary Which 1s audacity 3 of a preſent evil, choler and courage : 
which paſſions ar2 Rrangely violent, and wholly peryert the rea- 
ſon which they finde already ſhaken. Thus you ſee the principall 
winds from whence ariſe the rempeſts of our Soul, and the pir 
wker2oug they riſe, is nothing elſe bur che opinion(which common- 
ly is falſe, wawiring, uncertain, contrary to nature, verity,reaſon, 
certainty ) that a man huh,thar the chings that preſenc themſelyes 
unto us, are either god orill : for having conceived them to he 
ſuch, we exher follow them, or with wolence fly fron thetn, And 
theſe are our pathons., 


OF PASSIONS IN PARTICULAR. 
Ln Advertiſement. 


« 


E will intreat of their natures, that we may thereby ſee 
their follies, vanity, miſery, injuſtice, and that foulneſle 
chit is in them, to the end we may know and learn hoiv jultly co 


hate them. The counſel thac is given for the avoidance of them, is £76. z. ix the 
virtue of For- 

2 - bitude and 

eTCiOre, Temperance, 


in the books following. Theſe ar2 the two parcs of payinck, ro 
ſhew the mglady, and to give the remedy. Jc remaineth t 
that hege -we firlt ſpeak of all thoſe that reſfeRt the appearing 


| 900d, which are love and the kinds thereof, detire, hope, deſpair, 


= pathon. 


J0y ; and aftervazds all choſe that reſpect the ill, which are many, 
choler, hatred, envy, faloutie, revenge,cruelry,fear, ſadn21s,con- 
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The diftin&ten 


of Love ingenerall, * 


CHAT XIY. 
Of Love in generall. 


He firſt and chief miſtrefle of all the paſſions is Loye, which 
Cn ' conſiterh of divers ſubjete,md whereof there are divers ſorts 


Lb. ;. 


I. 
The di{cription 


and degrees,-. There are three principal kinds unto which all the 
rzlt are referred (we ſpeak of the vicious and paſſionate loye, for 
of the virtues, which s Amity, Charity, Dile&tion, we will ſpeak 
in the virrue of juſtice ) that 15 co ſay, Ambition or pride, which is 
the love of greatneſs and honour ; Coverouſneſs, the foye of tis 
ches ; and Voluptuous orcarnal love, Behold here the three gults, 
and precipitate (teps, from which, few there are that can defend 
themſelyes : the three plagues and infeQtons of all that we have in 
hand, the minde, body and goods : the armories of thoſe three 
captain enemies of rhe health and quiet of mankind, the Devil, 
che fleſh, the world. Theſe are in truth three powers, the moſt 
common and uniy:rſal patſions : and therefore the Apolle hath 
eividedinto theſe three whatſoever i$ in the world ; Amicguid eff 
14 mundo, eft concupiſcentia oculorum,' aut carnis, aut ſuperbia vite : 
All that ts in the world, ts the luſt of the eyes,the concupiſcence of th: 
fleſh, and the pride of life. Ambition , as more Crieual ſont 
15 moſt h1;h and noble then the others. Volupruous love , 
more narural and univerſal ( for ic is even in beaſts themſelyes, 
where thz r:{ arg not ) f>it 15 more yiolent, and lefle victous : 1 
ſay ſimply violent, for ſometimes ambition excels ir : bur this is 
ſome particular malady. Coyetouſneſſe of all the reſt is the ficke 
and moſt fortiſh, 


"CHAP, 'XLXY; 
Of Ambition. 


. A' Mbition ( which 1s a thirſt afrer honour and glory, a glutto- 

nous and exceſſive deſire of greatneſs ) is a ſweer and plex 
ſing paſſion , which diftilleth- eafily into generous ſpirits, but i 
not Wichour pain got forth again. We think it is our duries 
to embrace whit 15 good, and amongſt thoſe good "things, we 
account, of honour more then them all. See here the .reaſog, 


why with ail our firengrtt we run untoir, An ambicious man 
wil 6A 
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of Ambition. 
will alwayes be the firſt, he never looks backward, bur Riill far- 
ward to thoſe thar are before him: and ic is a greater grief unto 
him to ſuffer one co go beyond hum, then it is pleaſure unto him, 


to leave a thouſand behind him. aber hoc witium ommis ambitio, Seneca. | 


non reſpuit : All ambition hath this vice , net to look, back, Itis 
two-fold : the onz of glory and honour, the other of areatneſle 
and command : that is proficable to the world, and in ſome ſenſe 
rmitred, as ſhall be proyed ; this permiaous, 
The ſeed and-root of ambicion is natural in us. There is a pro- 
yerb that ſaith, That nature is content with a lictle : and another 
quite contrary ; That nature is never ſatisfied, never content ; but 
ic Gill defirech, harch a will co mount higher, and co enrich ut ſelf, 
and it goeth not a {low pace neicher,bur with a looſe bridle,it cun- 
neth headlong to greatneſle and glory. Natura noſtra impern eff 
avida ,. © ad implendum cupiditatem preceps : We are naturully © 
greed) of authority and empire, and run headlong to the ſatisfying of 
our deſires, And With ſuch force and violence do. ſome men run, 
ehat they break cheir own necks, as many great men have done, 
even at the dawning as it were , and upon the point of entrance 
and full fruition of that greatnefle which hath coſt them o dear. 
Ic is a natural and very powerful paſſion, and in che end it is che 
Laſt that leaveth us : and cherefore on? callech ir, The ſhirt of the 


ſoul : becauſe ir is the laſt vice it purteth off, Eriam ſapientibus Tacicus, 


eupido glorie noviſſima exuitur. The laſt vice which even the wiſe 

abandon ts deſire of glory. : 
Ambirion, as it 15 the trangeſt and molt powerful paſſion thar 

is, ſo it is the moſt noble and haughcy, the force & puiflance there- 


| of is ſhewed, in that it maſtereth and ſurnounred all other gyppes 


things : even the firongelt of rhe world, ye: all other paſſions 
and affections, eyen loye itſelf, which ſeemerh nevertheleſſe to 
contend with it for the Primacy : As we may ſee in all the 
great men of the world, eAlexander, Scipio, Pompey , and 
many other , who haye couragiouſly refuſed tg rouch rhe moſt 
eauriful Damoſels , that were in their power, burning nevyer- 
theleſſe wich ambition, yea that viory they had over love, ſeryed 
their ambition , eſpecially in Ceſar ; For never was there a man 
more given to amorous dzlights, eyen of all ſexes, and all ſorrs 


5; of people, witneſle ſo many exploits,both in Rome and in (irange 


> Countries ; nor more careful and curious in adorning his per- 
Jon: yer ambiuon did alwayes ſo carry him, that for his amorous 
1 G 2 * pleaſures 


L 


I of AM. 
pleMures he th2yer fot at bout bf time, which he might employ 
id'ths en{itgemient of his: gitarneffe, fof 4rbirvonhad the fore- 
_—_ intin, an1 dif fly pbMefſe Aim. We fee {bn the 
orfitt ike, tht ih ater Mronins and others, the force of 
love hath made them-ro forget the cars an eontuRt of theit af- 
farts.” But yer borh of then b:ing weighed ih equal bathnee, 
arbirion catricth atvay the prixz. They tht hold thar love is the 
ſtronger, ſay rac borhthe {out and rhe boy, the whole man, is 
poſed by ir, Yea rhit Health ® if dependerh thetaupon. . Bur 
contritiwilſe it ſezmeth that ambicidn is che Rtonver, becauſe it is: 
alrogether ſpiticuall : And in as thuch-as love pofſ:fzth the body, 
ics thertsfotethe more weak, becauſe & is ſubje& ro ſaciery, and 
therefore capable bf. remedits y both corpotadle , naruraſl,, and 
tznve, 8 expefience hewerh of many, Who by divers means 
have ztlayed,yea quice extinguiſhed the force and fury of this path= 
oh ; but afmbirion is nor capable of ſaciety, yea 13 ſhirpned by rhe 
feattron'of that it defiteth, and there 1s no way to extin2uith it, 
being alcbgerher in the ſoil ic ſelf and in the reaſon. 
Ir doth likewiſe. vanquiſh love and{robberh is} wot ontely of irs 
The —_ life featrh #hd rranquiVlity'{ for glory and cranquilficy tie 'things that 
citthor todge rogerher )bur ao 6f its-0wn proper life, as Mgrippi- 
»athe mother of Ne#o doth plainly prove, who defitingand-con- | 
ſufting with orhers ro make her Son Emperont, and unterſian- 
ding tht it could nor be done, bar with-the Joſſe of her own lite, 
ſhe anſweretb, as if ambition ir ſelf hath ſpoken i, Orrille woods 
vmnpertt : Let me tbe ſlain, ſo ht' may rargn. 
_ hirdly, ambirion enfotceth all rhe Laws, and conſcience it 
The laws, elf; the Learned have ſaid of ambition, thxx4t 15 the parc of eve- 
ry honelt man ahwayes to obey the Laws; except it be ina cafe of 
ſoy2rysnty fora Kingdome, which onely deferveth a diſpenſation, 
beihg to daincy a-morſel, rh i cannor; but brexk a mans faſt ; $; 
tidlendivids et 116, regnandi canſu viethundum eft, 11 cererts pretatem 
tolas. If "mar may at any 1198e vrolare puſtice, it muſtbe to gain « 
Kingdom .; in the reſt obſerve Tuftice and Prety. 
Ir likewiſe tramplech under- foor., and contemmerh the re- 
yerence 'afnd reſpe& of Religion, witneſle Feraboam, Mahume, 
Who never rook thought for Rehgion'; but rolerated all rehgion;, 
ſo He rmighic raigy : 'and all thoſe arch-hereridks who have l- 
ked berter to chief leaders in - errours and: ligs with 4 
thouſand diſorders , then. ro , be diſGples of 'the - crutch? 
' ther> | 


_ Of Ambition. 
\Therefore ſaith the Apoſtle, That they ſuffer th2mfelves to be 
puffed up. wich this paſſion and affeftion , make ſhipwrack, and 
wander from the faich, fiercing themſelyes thorow with many 
{orrowWs. 

To be ſhort, it offereth violence ey2n ro th2 laws of Nature ir 7- 

ſelf.” This hath been the cauſe of ſo many murders of Parents,in- © **ferch. 
fants, brochers ; witnefſ2 eAbſalon, Abimelech, Athalias, Romulus, _ 
Sei King of the Perſians, who killed both his tathzr and brother, 
Soliman the grzat Turk, his ewo brothers. So chat nothing is a- 
ble ro reſiſt the force of ambicion,1c bears all ro the ground,(o high 
and haughry is ir. Ir lodgeth onely in great minds, even inthe An- 
eels chemſelyes. 

Ambition is not the vice or paſſion of baſe companions, nor of B8. 
common or ſmall atremprs, and daily enterpriſes : Renown and 7?  « lefty 
glory doch nor proſtitute ic ſe!f ro fo baſe a prize ; ic puriueth nor #4590 
thoſe things that are ſimply and ſolely good and frotirable , bur 
choſe thar are rare, 'high, difficult, {irange , and unuſual. That 
orear thirkt after honour and reputation, chat caſts down a man, 
and makes him a bzgger, and ro duck and Rtovp to all ſors of peo- 
ple,. and by all means, yea the molt abject , ar what baſe price 
toever, is vile and diſhonourable: it is a ſhame and diſhonour fo 
to be honoured. A man mult nor be greedy of greater glory 
then he is capable of ; andro fivell and to be puſfed up for every 
good and proficable ation, 1s to ſhew his rail while he lifcs up his» 
head, 

Ambition hath many and divers wayes, and praRiled by divets 9; 
means : there is one Way fraight and open, ſuch as «Alexander, It hath tivers 
Caeſar, Themiſtocles, took ; ther 1s another oblique and hi iden, was. ; 
which many Philoſophers and profeſlours of pi-ty have taken, who 
go forwards by going backwards, go bzfore others by going be- 
hind: them , not unlike ro wier-drwwvers, who draw and go back- 
ward ; they would tain be glorious by contemning glory. And to 


ſay the truth, there 1s a __ glory in refuſing and trampling 


glory underfoot, therrin the delire and fruition :thereof, as Plato 
told Diogenes, And ambicion is never better carried, better guided, 
then by wandring, and unuſual wayes. 

"Ambition is/a folly and a vanity, for ic is. as much asif aman 10. 
ſhould run to catch the ſmnoak, in Read of the light, the ſhadow in 1: & a folly, 
ttead of thz body, to faſten the concentment of his mind upon the 
o-inton of the yulgar fore, voluntarily to renounce his own liber- 

G1 ty 
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ty, te follow the paſſions of others,to enforce himſelf,to diſpleaſe 
tumſelf ; for the pleaſure of the beholders,ro ler his own affections 
depend upon the eyes of anorher;ſo far forth to loyz virtue as may 
be to the liking of the coT:mon iort ; ro dog - not for the love 
of 200d, but rex utation, Tis 13 co be like unto veſſels when they are 

pierced,z man-c:n dra nothing forth bztore he giv2 then a v2nr. 
It. Ambicion harh no linurs, 1 18a gulf chic hitch neither brink 
It & inſatiable. 197 bortom: ; it is that yacuity Which the Philoſophers could never 
finde in Natur: ; a fire which increaſeth by that nouriſhment that 
13 given unto it. Wherein it truly payerh his maſter : for ambition 
is onely jult in this, chat it ſuthceth for his own puniſhment, and is 
EXCcur1oner to it ſelf, The wheel of 7x10 is the morion of his de- 
fires, Which turn and return-up and down, never giving relt unto 

| hismind. 

, | They tha will flatter ambition, ſay it is a ſeryant or help unto 
The excuſes of ViFeu2, and a ſpur to beautiful actions ; forit quitreth a man of 
" anbithen vain, all. orher-{:ns,. and in the end, of himſelf too ; andall for virtue : 
bur it is ſo-far from, this, that it liderh ſomerimes our vices ;: yer it 
takes them nor away. bur ir coyereth or rather hatcherh chem for 
a time under the deceirful cinders of a malicious hypoctilie, with 
hope ro ſer them on fire altogether, when they have gotten autho- 
rity ſufficient to reign publikely and with impiery. Serpents looſe 
not their venone, though rhey be frozen with cold, nor an ambiri- 
ous man his vices, though with a cold diffimulation he cover them : 
for when he is arriv2d to that pitch of height char he defired, he 
then makes them feel what he is. And chough ambition. quit a 


man of all other vices, yet it nzver caketh away it ſelf, An ambi- 


cious man purreth himſelf forth ro great and honourable a&ions, 
the profit whereof returnerh ro the publick good, but yer his ne- 
v2r the betrer man that performs them, becauſe - they are not the 
actions of vircue, bur of paſſion ; no, though that ſaying be often 
in his-mouth, We are not born for our ſelyes, bur for the weale 
publick. The means men uſe ro mount themſelyes to high eſtate, 
and their carriages in their Rates and charges, whenthey ate arri- 
yedthereunro; do ſufficiently ſhew-what men. they are, and their 
own conſciences tell the molt that follow-that dance, that howe- 
ver the publick good be their ourward colour, yet their own par- 
ticular 1s that they intend, 
Parcicular adviſements and remedies againſt this eyil you. ſhall 
finde Lib. 3. ( 4p.42. 
CHAP. 
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of Coverouſueſs and her counter-paſtion; 


CHAP. XXL. 
.Of Covetouſneſſe and her counter-paſſion.; 

TO love and #ffe&t riches is coverouſneſs;nor only the love and 
T affeQion, bfit alſo every ov2r-curious care .and.induliry abour 
riches, yea their diſpentions themſelves and liberry, with Art and 
ro0 much attention procured,haye a ſent of coyzrouineſs : for they 
are not worthy an earneſt care and attention. 

The defire of goods, and the pleaſure we take in poſlefling of 
them is grounded onely upon opinion. The 1nmoderate defire to 
get riches is a 9angren? in our ſoul, which with a venonous heat 
conſumeth our natural affeStions, to the en1 it might fill us wich 
virulent humours. So ſoon as it 13 lodged in our hearcs, all honett 
and natural affection which we ow either co our parents or friends, 
or our ſelves, vanitherh away. All che reſt,in reſpect of our prokir 
ſeemeih nothing, yea we forget in th2 end,ind contemn our elves, 
our bodies, our minds, for this tranfitory craſh, and as our Proverb 
is, We ſell our horſe to ger us hay. 

Coverouſneſs is the vile and baie paſhon of vulgar fools, who 
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2. 
The force 


account riches the principal good of a man, and fear poverty as rhe folly and 
the greatelt evil ; and nor contenting themſelves with neceflary miſery of co- 
means, Which are forbidden no man,weigh thar is good in a Gold- verouſneſs in 


ſmichs ballance, when Nature hath taught us co meaſure ic by the 
ill of neceſlity. For what greater folly can there be then to adore 
char which nature ic ſelf hath put under our feer, and hidden in the 
bowels of .the earch, as unworthy to be ſeen,yea rather to be con- 
cemned, and trampled under foor ? Thus is that chat the onely fin 
of man hath torn our of the incrails of the earch, and brought un- 
to light, to kill himſelf, In /ncem propter que pugnaremms excuti- 
9 : non erubeſcimus ſumma apud nos haberi, que fuerun ima ter- 
rarum. We dig out the bowel of the earth, and bring to light thoſe 
things for which we would fight ; we are not aſhamed to eſteem thoſe 
things moſt highly, which are in the laweſt and nethermoſt parts of 
the earth.Nature ſeemeth, even in the firſt birth of gold,and wom 
from whence it proceederh, after a ſort to have pretaged rhe muſe- 
ry of thoſe that are in loye with it : for ic hath ſo ordered the mat- 
rer,that in thoſe Countries where ic groweth, there grows With it 
neither graſs, nor planc, nor other thing that 1s worth any thing, 
as giving us to underſtand thereby, that in thoſe minds where the 
dehire of this Metall growerth, ther: cannot remain ſo much as 4 
G 4 ſpark 
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ſpark of true honour and virtue. for what thing can be more baſe, 
then for a man to degrade, and to make himſelf a ſervant, and ; 
ſlave to that, which ſhould be ſubje& unto him ? "Apud ſapienteps 
divitie ſunt in ſervitute, apud ſtulrum in imperio : Riches ſerves 
wiſe men, but commands a fool.For a covetous man ſzryes his riches, 
nor they him ; and he is ſaid ro have goods as he harh a fever,which 
holdeth and tyrannizeth over a man, not he oyer ir. Whar thing 
more vile then to love thi which.1s not good? neither cart make a 
200d man ;z yea is common, and in the poſſeſſion of the moſt wick- 
ed of the world, which many times pervert good manners,. but ne- 
ver amend them ? Withour which ſo many wie men have made 
rhemſelyzs happy, and by which many wicked men haye- come to a 
wicked end. To be brief, what thing more miſerable then ro bind 
the living unto-the dead, as CAlczemus did,to the end their death 
mizht be languiſhing and the more cruell ; to cie rhe ſpirit to the 
excrement and (cum of the earch ; ro pierce thorow his own ſoul 
with a thouſand rornents, Which this amorous paſhon of riches 
brings with it ; and to intangle himſelf with the ties and cords of 
this malign:nc thing, as the Scripture callerh them, which doch 
kkewiſe term them thorns, and theeyes which teal away the heare 
of man, ſmares of the Devil, idolatry, and che xoot of all ewl. And 
truly he that ſhall ſee che Catalogue of thoſe envies and moleſtari- 
ens which rich2s inzender within the hearr of man, as their proper 
thunder-bolr and lightning, rhey would be more hated then they 
aſe now loyed. Deſunt mopre multa, avaritie omna : in nulluns 
avar us bongss oft, in ſe peſſimus, Poverty-wanteth many things, but co- 
wvetouſneſs all;a covetous man # good to none,and worſt of all to himſelf. 

There is another contrary paſſion .co-this, and vicious, To hare 

NEL. .Y riches, and to-ſpend them prodigally ; rhis is to refuſe rhe means to 

paſſion ro cove=o Well, to pur in praftiſe many vircues, and ro flie that labour 

rouſneſſe, » which is far greater in the true command and uſe of riches, then 
in 12ot having them at all ; ro-govern- himſelf berter m-abundance 
then in poyerty. In this there is but one kind of virtue,” whichis, 
nGt tO faint in courage, bur ro conrinue-firm and conſtant. In abun- 
dance there are many, Temperance, Moderation, _— Dili- 
gence, Prudence, and ſo forth. There, more is nor expreſſed, but 
that he look to himſelf - here, thar he attend firit himſelf,and then 
the 'good of others. He that is ſpoited of his goods hath'the more 
bberry ro atrend the more neguy affairs of the ſpirit: and for this 
eauſe many, both Phuloſophers and Chriſtians, our of the goa 
| neſle. 
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Of carnal Love. 
neſſe of their courage, have pue irin practiſe, He doth likewiſe dil- 
charge himſelf of many duties and difficulcies xhar are required in 
the good and honeſt government of our riches in their acquiſition, 
centervation, diliriburion, uſe and imployment : bur he thac quit- 
cerh himſelf, of his riches, for rus reaſon, Rlyeth the labour and bu- 
ſineſs that belongs unto them ; and quire contr4ry, doth it-not our 
of courage, bur cowardize : and a man may tell him, that he ſhakes 
off his riches, not becauſe they are not xroficable, bur becauſe he 
knowerth not how to make uſe of chem, how ro uſe them. And nor 
to be able to endure riches, is rather weakneſſe of mind, then wiſ- 
dome, ſaith Sexeca. 


CHAP. EXIT, 
Of carnall Love. 


Arnal loye is a Fever and furious _ and yery dangerous 
unto him that ſuffereth himſelf ro be carcied by ws For whar 


| ff 
It is ftrong, n«- 


becomes of him? He is no more himſelf;his body endureth a rhou- ates pry can 
ſand labours in the ſearch of his pleaſure; his mind a thouſand hells yygy, ; 


, to ſatishe his dehires; and deſire ur ſelf increaling, grows-mto fury, 
AS it 15 natural, ſoit is violent and conmon to all, and rherefore m 
the action thereof ir equaſlech and coupleth fools 'and wikemeny 
men and beaſts rogerther. It makerth all. che wifdome , reſolu- 
rion, contemplation, and operation of the ſoul b2aſtly and bru- 
th. Hereby,as likewiſe by {leep, Alexander knew: himtelt ro be 
ROY man, becauſe both theſt ſupprefle the faculties of the 
{ou £ 6 ol, 

Philoſophy ſpeakerh freely of all things, rhtzt ic may the beter 
6nd our their cauſes, govern and judge of them ; ſo doth Divinity, 


2. 
Why ignomi»" 


which 1s yet more chatte and more (trait. And why nor, lince that niow, 


all chings belong- unto the juriſdiRion and knowledge- thereof ? 
The Sunne ſhines on the dunghil, and 15 neirher infected; nor art- 
noyed therewirh. ' To be offended with: words''is a' roken either of 
great weakneſſe;-or ſome rouch or guilt of th: ſime malady. Thus 
much be ſpoken for that which followerh,or the lice if it ſhall hap- 
pen. Nature 6n the one fide with violence thrutterh- us forward 
unto-this ation ; all the motion of the world reſolyeth and yield-- 
ertrro thiscopulation of the mile and female + on the-other fide 
 cauſeth us r6accule, to hide our" ſcly2s,” to bluſh for ſhame, 'as 
if ic etca thing ignominivus and diſhoneft. We call it'a ſhame- 
full 
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full a& and the parts thar ſerve /thereunto our ſhameful patrs. Bur 
why ſhameful, ſince natural, ( and keeping it ſelf within irs own 
bounds ) jutt, lawful, and n2ceflary ? Yea,' why are beaſts exem- 
pred from this ſhame ? Iris becaute the countenance teems foul 
and deformed > Why foul, fince natural ? In crying , laughing, 
champing, gapin3, the viſage is more diftorred ; Is ic to the end 
it may ſerve as a bridle and a tay to ſuch a kind of violence ? Why 
then doth Nature caule ſuch a violence ? Or contrariwile : Is ic be- 
cauſe ſhame ſerverh as a ſpur, and as ſulphur ; or thac che in(tru- 
ments thoreof moye without our conſent, yea again(t our wills ? 
By this reaſon beaſts likewiſe ſhould be baſhful, and many other 
things move of themſelyes in us, Without our conſent, which are 
neither vicious nor ſhameful : nor onely inward and hidden(as the 
pulſe and motion of the heart, arceries, lungs, the in{iruments and 

arts thar ſery2 che appetice of eating, drinking, diſcharging the 

rain, th2 belly, and their ſhuttings and openings, are betides, nay, 
many times againlt our wills : wicne(s thoſe ſnzefings, yawnings, 
rears, hoquers, and fluxions, that are not in our own power, and 


this of. the body - the ſpiric forgetreth, remembrech, belieyerh, 


misbelieveth, and the will ir ſelf, (which many times willeth char 
which we would it willed not)but ourward and apparent : th: yi- 
ſage bluſheth, waxeth pale,-wan, the body groweth fat, lean, the 
hair turneth gray, black, white, grows, {tands on end, without and 
againlt our conſent, Is 1t that hereby che poverry and weaknefle of 
man may be the more truly ſheiyed ? that 1s as well ſeen in our 
eating and drinking, our griefs,wearineſſe,the dibburdening of our 
bodies, death, whereof a man is not aſhaned. Wharſoever the 
reaſon be, the a&tion-in it ſelf, ind by nature is no way ſhameful, ic 
is truly natural ; !o is not ſhame : witnzis the bealts. Why ſay I 


beaſts ? The nature of man, ſairh Divinicy, maintaining it telf in - 


its firlt original late, had never known what ſhame was, as now 
ic doth ; for from whence.cometh ſhame, but-from weakneſs, and 
weakneſle. bus from-ſfin, there, being. nothing in Nature of it ſelf 
ſhameful:? The cauſe then of chis ſhame not being in Nature, we 
mukſt ſeek ir elſewhere. Ir is therzfore artificial. ' It 1s an invention 
forged in the cloſet of Venus, to give the greater prize to the bufi- 
neſs, und to.enkindle che defire thereof che mor2. This is with a 
liccle water co make the fire. burn the, clear, .as Snurhs uſe to do, 
ro enflame the defire to ſee what it is, 'that is hidden ; co hear and 
know What it is that is muttered and whiſpered, For to handle 
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things darkly avif they were mylteries,and with reſpeR and ſhame, 

ggeth tate and eſtimation unto them. Con: rarivile, a 1 ole, tre, 

and open per.rifhon and commodity, derogatech from the worn, 

and taketh away the true rzliſh and delight rh-reof, 
This action then ir ſelf, 1nd f1mply taken, neirher ſhameful nor : 

vicious, lince it is natural and corporal, no more then ocher the 19 #2: ſer; 

like a&10ns aze : yea, if ic be well ordered 13 jutt, protcable,n2- amr 

ceſlary ar the leaſt,as ir is toeat and drink. But chit winch doth © 

much diſcredit ir, is, that moderation is ſeldone kepr rh-r<in, and 

chat roattain thereunto, we make great ſtirr2s, and miny times 

uſe bad means , whereby ir draweth after it, it ic go nor before, 

many evils, all worſe then the action ur ſelf, The charge riſerh 

abovethegrincipal, and this is to fiſh ( as it 1s ſaid ) with threds 

of gold and purple. And all this is purely humane., Bzafts char 

follow ſimply nature, are quit from all theſe troubles. Bur the arc 

of man onthe one fide ſers a trait guard abour ir, planteth ar the 

gate ſhame to give it a reliſh : on the other (ide ( O the couſenage 

of men ! ) it inflameth and ſharpneth the deſire, ic deviſeth, re- 

moveth, troublerh, rurneth all roplie-rurvie to attain unto it, ( Wit- 

neſs Poetry, which ſporteth not ic ſelf in any thing, ſo much as in- 

this ſubject ) and findeth every entrance unto 1c to be berrer, then 

by the gate, and rhe lawful way, and followerh eyery wandering 

way, rather then the common way of marriage. 


CHAP, XXII. 
Deſires, Concupiſcence. 


FT Here ariſe nor ſo many billows and way:s in the Sea, as defires ,,. Rc a0 

in the heart of man: it isa bortonleſs depth, it 1s infinice, depth of roy 
divers, in.onltant, confuſed, andirreſolute ; yea, many times hor- Wh 
= and dereſtable, bur ordinarily vain, and ridiculous 1n its own 

res, 

Bur firſt it ſhall not be. amiſſe co diſtinguiſh them. Some are _/ 2- 
natural, and they are juſt and lawful : they are likewiſe in beaſts, _ diſtin- 
= have their.limirs and bounds, a man may ſee theend of them z —_ TY 
and living according to thoſe, there is no man a begger. Of theſe — Fog 
ſhall.be ſpoken- hereafter more at large : for (to ſay che truth ) cap. 6. 
theſe are not paſſions. Others are helides nature, pro-ceding from No naturdl. 
our options and phantaſie, artificial, ſupertluous, which we may, 
tor diflinGtion ſake, call concypiſcences or luſts. Theſe are purely 

hu-* 
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humane ; beaſts know not what they are; onely man is immoderate 
in his apperices : xhefe-are without ltmcs, without end, and age 
noughr elſe hur confulion. Deſideria natur alia fimta ſun, ex falſa 
opimone naſctntia, ubi deſinant non habemt. Nalius emm terminus 
falſo eſt : via euntaliquid extremum eft, error immenſus eff. Na- 
tur all deſires have their bounds, but thoſe which grow of ai falſe opi- 
nrou are without end : For in that which i falfe, there is no limit : he 
that travelleth in his right wap, comes to an end of his journey ; but 
he that is out of his way, kyows not whither he wanders. And there- 


, ſore living according to theſe;there is no man can be rich and con- 


renced.Of theſe ic i; properly chat we have ſpoken in the beginning 
of this Chapter, and that we farcher inrend in this matrer of the 
paſſions : Ir is for theſe that a man ſwears, and, an—_— ſuper- 
vacua ſudatur, that a man journeyeth by ſea and by landy;goeth co 
wat, kils himſelf,drowns, betrays, loſeth himſelf : and theretore ic 
was well ſaid, That concupiſcence is the root of: all evil. Now it 
falleth our many times ( a juſt puniſhment ) that when a man 
ſeekech how to ſatisfie his defires,” and to glur' himſelf with the: 
goods and'pleaſures of Forturicyhe looleth and is deprived of thoſe 
of Nature: and therefore Diogenes having refuſed that money thar 
Alexaxder offered him. defired him to give him that he had taken 
fro.n him, to go our of the Sun, 


CHAP. XXIV, 
Hope; Deſparr. 


Ur deſires and concupiſcences gather hear, and redouble their 
force, by hope, which inflameth with the ſoft and gentle air 


_ thereof our fooliſh deſires, kindlerh in our minds a hire, from 


whence ariſerch a thick ſmoak, which blindech our underitanding, 
carrieth with i out thoughts, holds chem- hanging in the clouds, 
makes us dream waking. Sc long as our hopes endure, our detites 
endure with them. Ic 1s a play-game, wherewith Natur? butieth 
our minds. Contrariwiſe, where deſpair is once lodged near us, it 
tormenterh our ſouls inſuch a ſorr, with an opinion of never ob- 


, raining tharwwe defire; that all- buiineſle beſides muſt vield'unto 


'1r. Andfor the love of that which -we think n2ver to obtain, we 
. looſe even the re(t of ywhatſoeyer we poſlefle. This paſſion 1s like 
unto lictle cluldren,who to be reyenged of him that hath taken one 
of their play-games fron them,calt ghe ret ico the fire. Ic is an- 
gry 


Ys IT | 


eth hrmfelf. Thus is toleek occaſions, and our of the lightnefſ: of 


of Clele. 
ory with bunſc,and requireth of ir ſelf che puniſhment of its own 
tolly 2nd inteliciry, After choſe paſſrons that reſpect rhe apparene 
060d, comeWe tothole that reſpect the evil. | 


| CHAP. XXV. 
Of Choler. 


Holer is a fooliſh paſſion, which puttech us wholly our of our 
C ſelyss,and with ſecking the means to withltand and bear back 
the evil which it theearnerh us, or hach alrzady procured us,fnakerh 
the bloudto boyl in our hearcs, and ftirrerh up furious yipours in 
our ſpiris, Which blind us and caſt us headlong to whatſoever may 
ſarishe the defir2 which we have of revenge : Ic is a ſhorc fury, a 
way co madneſs ; by rhe proupt and ready tmpetuoliry and vio- 
lence thereof, ir carrieth and furnoumeth all paſſions. Repex- 
tina & ws muverſa ejmeſt : Sudden and violent is the force 
thereof. 
ach cauſes thar diſpof2 and move unto choler, ar: firit, Weak- 


I . 
The deſcripti- 
0n, 


2. 
niNle of ſpiric,as we lee by experience in \vo-nen, 1d men,infarts, 7c cauſe 
fidk men, who ar2 commonly more-cholerick-chen -orhers. Jnomi-* eresf. 


dues omne nature querulum eſt : «All woak_ things are Full of com- 
plan. A man deceiveth himſelf, ro think chat chere is courage 
where there 1s wolence : molent monions are like the enneayours of 
chilcren and old men, who run.when they think ro 20: for there is 
nothing more Weak rhen.an mmoderate morion, and a reac in- 
becillity is ic in a man to be cholerick. Secondly,the malady of the 
mind, whereby x is made oy2r-rend-t to beir blows, as the ulce- 
rare parrs of the body, vhere the ſound being inter-fed rher-in, 
are afloniſhed and wounded wich light macters. Nyſquan re 
querela «gra tanguntwr + Sore things are never touched without 
complaint. The loſle of a penny,or the o:niflion of gam purs inro 
choler a coyetous man;za laughter or-glance of his wife,Hirs this paſ- 
fron n a jealous man. Thirdly, luſt, yain nicen:MRe,felf-love, which 
makes a man anxous and angry, puts him mto choler forthe leaft 
caufe rhat may be. Ngllares mags irarundinm altt quam luxnria : 
Nothing doth move nouriſh anger then luxury, This love of trifles,of 
a laffe.a dog, a bird, is a kindof folly that rroublerh us much, and 
firs upthis cholerick paſſion in us, Fourthly,-00 much curiofity; 910; 
nwis mquiritſeipſum inguretat;he that ſearcketh too much diſquict- 
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The eſſe: 


of Choler, 


the heart to caſt a man into choler, not attending any cauſe chere- 
of, Sepe ad mos ira venit, ſepins nos ad illam': anger often comerh 
wnto us, we oftner to it. Fiftly, lightneſs in belienng what comes 
firt roche ear. Bur che princapal and former cauſe is, an opinion 
of contemps and miſ-ulage, either by word, deed, countenance, 


Theſe are the reaſons whereby we pretend to jultifie our choler, 


The lignes and ſympromes are very manifeſt, and more then of 
any other paſſion ; and ſo range that they alcer and change the 


' whole eſtace of man, they transform and disfigure hum. Ur for dif- 


ficile utrum mags deteſt abile vitiume, aut deforme : So that it is dif- 
ficult to know, whether it be a more deteſtable or deformed vice. Some 
of them are ourward,the face red and deformed,the eyes fiery, che. 
looks furious,the ear deaf, the mouth foaming, the heart panting, 
the pulſe beating, the yains ſwollen, the rongue ſtammering, the 
mo gnaſhing, the yoice loud and hoarſe, the. ſpeech 1mperfeR, 
and co be briet, ic puts the whole body inco a fire and a fever. Some 
have broken their veins,ſuppreſt their urine, wherzby preſent dearh 
hath enſued. , Whar then can the eſtate of che ſpirit. be within, 
when ir cauſeth ſo great a diſorder - without ? Choler at che firlt 


' blow driveth away and baniſheth reaſon and judgement, co the 


end ir may wholly poſſeſs the place ; afterwards ic fils all with fire, 
end ſmoak, and darkneſfle, and noiſe ; .like unto him that puts the 
Maſter out of the houſe, and chen ſers fire and burns himlelf alive 
within ; or like unco a ſhip, that hath neither ſtern .nor Pilot, nor 
ſails nor oars, which commirs its fortune to the mercy of the 
waves, Winds, and tempeſts, in the midſt of a furious ſer. 

The effets thereof are great, many times miſerable and lamen- 
cable. ( holer firt enforceth us to inyuliice, for it 15 kindled and 
ſharpned by a juſt oppoſition, and by the knowledge that a man 
hath of the lictle reaſon .he hath to be angry. He that is moved 
tO anger, ufon a falſe occaſion, if a man yield him any good reaſon 
why be ſhould nor be angry, he 1s preſently more incenſed, even 
againſt the truth and innocence it ſelf : Pertinaciores nos facit in 
quitas ire ; quaſi. argumentum ſit juſte waſcendi, graviter iraſci. 
The iniquity of anger doth make #« more ſtubborn ; as if it were .an 
argument and i. of juſt anger, to be.grievouſly angry. The exam 
ple of Piſo is very notable, and proves this true, who excelling 
ocherwile in virtue ( the hiltory is very well known ) being moyed 
to choler, did unjuitly put three to death, and by a tubtile occaſion 
cauſedthem to be found guilty, onely becauſe they acquured one 

as 
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Of Choter. 
as unguilry, whom he by his former ſentence had condemned. Ir is 


likewiſe ſharpned by filence and cold replies, as gathering thereby 


that it proceedeth out of a contempt both of hin and his choler ; 
which is proper unto women, who many times are angry, to the 
end they may Utir up that paſſion in another, and increaſe their 
choler eyzn to fury, When they ſee that a man youchſafeth noe ro 
nouriſh that humour in them,.by chiding wich them. So that Cho- 
ler ſheweth it ſelf ro be more ſavage then a bealt, fince neither by 
defence or excuſe, nor by ſilence and patience without defence, it 
will not be wonne or pacified. The injuſtice thereof is likewiſe in 
this, rhar it will be both a judge and a party, thar ic will thac all 
rake part with it, and grows to d-fiance with as many as will ſeem 
ro.contradict it, Secondly, for as much as 1t 1s inconfiderate and 
heady, it calteth us headlong into great miſchiefs, and ſomerimes 
even into thoſe which we moſt fie, and do wiſh and would wil- 
Ingly frocure another man. Dat panas dum exigit, It 1s puniſhed 
while it puniſheth, or far worſe. The paſſion is titly compared to 
Ereat runes, Which burlt themſelves in pieces uf on. that which they 
tall, ir purſueth with ſuch violence the 1ll of another, char ic heeds 
nor the avoiding of irs own, It intrapperh andintangleth us, makes 
us to ſpeak and todo things ſhameful, uncomely, unworthy our 
ſelves. Lattly, it carrieth us ſo b2yond our ſelyes, that it makes us 
to do things ſcandalous , dangerous,-and irreyocahlz, murders, 
poiſonings, treaſons, whereby follow great and ton late repentan- 
res ; witneſs Alexander the Great after he had ſlain C/yrw : and 
therefore Pythagoras was Wont to ſay, that the end of ( boler was 
the beginning ot repentance. . 

This paſſion feeds upon ut ſelf, flateereth and ricklerh ic ſelf, 
with a perſwaſion-that 1t hath reaſon, that it is jult, excufing ic ſelt 
upon the malice and indiſcretion- of anocher.; but rhe injuitice cf 
enother cannot make that jult, nor che loſs that we receive. by ano- 
ther make that profitable unto us : it is roo raſh and inconhderace 
ro do any thing that is good, it would cure an evil with an evil ; 
tor to yield the corre&on of an offence to Choler, is ta corre a: 
vice by it ſelf. Reaſon: which ſhould haye the command over us, 
needs no ſuch officers as of their own heads execute laws, not at- 
tending her ordinance ; ſhe would haye all things done according 
ro nxture by meaſure, and therefore violence doth no way befitir. 
Bur what, ſhall yirtue fee the inſolency of. vice 2nd not be. angry 


with it ? ſhall the liberty chereof be.to bridled as not to darexo + 


a e 


Hatred. 


be moved againſt the wicked ? virus deſires | 
| agaſt it ſelf, nor that the 


ic needs not turn its own 'firengrh 
wickednefle of another ſhould trouble uw : a wiſe man muſt as well 
bear the vices of -a wicked man without choler, as bis profperny 
without enyy. He muſt endure the indiſcretions of raſh and in- 
confiderate men, wirh the ſelf ſame pattence thar Phylicians do the 
injuries of mad men. There is no greater wifdome, nor more fro- 
firable in the world,then to endure the folly of another,for other- 
wiſe hy not ſuffering it with patience, we make it our own, Thar 
which hath heretofore been ipoken touching Choler, may likewiſe 
be ſpoken of the paſſions following, hatred, envy,rvenge,which 


are made or formed Cholers. 


fixzs no indecent liberty, 


Particular adviſements and remedies again this evi are Z16. 3. 


cap. 3L. 


CHAP. XXYL 


Hatred. 


H* red is a flranger, which frangely and without reaſon trou- 
bleth us : andro ſay the truth, what 1s there in the world 
that tormenteth us more?By this paſsion we x ut our ſelves into the 
. power of him that we hate, to afflict and wx us ; the fighc 
of him moyeth our ſenſ2s,the remembrance ſiirreth our ſpirics both 
waking and ſleeping ; yea, we never preſent htm to our memories, 
bur wh deſfight and gnaſhing of teerh, which puts us beſides our 
ſelves, and t2ars our own hearts ; whereby we ffer in our {clves, 
the xuniſhment of char evil we wiſh unto anather. He which 
h:eeth, is the patient ; h2 that 1s hated, the agent : contr ry to the 
{ound of the words, the hater is in tornent, the hated in eaſe; Bur 
Whar do we hate ? Men, or their matters and affairs ? Doubtleſlz 
' we hate nothing that we ſhould : for it ther be any thing to b- 
hated i chis world, it is hare ic ſelf, and ſuch hike pathons, contra- 
ry £0 that which ſhould command m- us. | 

Prticular conhidera 10ns and remedies againſt this evil, are Lib. 


3« £ap.32. 


Ervy. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Nvie is a couſen-gernane to Hatred ; a miſerable paſſion, and 
out ragious bealt, which in torment excelleth hell u ſelt.lr is a 
defire of that good that another poſiefieth, which gnaw.rch our 


hearc, 


; FY currſeth the good of rl man to our own hurt. Bur 
how, ey ori ir COrment us, fince it, is as well againſt that whichis + 
ill, as char which 1 is 200d ? Whileſt an enyious man lookerh ob- 
liquely i upon the o00ds of another man-he loſeth what is good in 
himſelf; or at leathviſe takes no delichr in ir. 
Parriculat adwſements and remedies againſt this evil, are L;b.3. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
Jealoxſie. 


Ealoulie is a paſſion like almoſt both in nature and effe& unto E' 

| Envy, but that it ſeemeth char Envy confidereth not what 1s qpp,q j its," 
good, bur'in as much as it 15 jn " Mztfion of another man, and 

Gar we defire it for our ſelves ; T7 ealouſie concerneth our own 

proper good, whereof we fear another doth partake, 

Jealoul e 15a weak maladig of the. ſoul, abiled,vein, rercible, and Ke. 
tyrannical, ic infinuateth ic {elf under, che ticle of amity, bur after 44, Wekmp. 
x hath gotren poſſeſſion, upon the, ſelf-ſame foundation of loye 
and good will, it buildeth an everlafting hate, Vigrue, health, me- 
rit, reputation, are the incendiaries of this rage, or rather che fuell 
unto this fury. 

It is ikewaſe the Gall that, corrupteth all the Honey of our life ; 2 
ic is commonly mingled with the ſyyeeret}, and pleaſanteRt'aRions, The venome 
which it cmilkerh ſo 5 arp andſower, as nothing more :. it changeth thereof, 
low inco hate, reſpect into diſdain, aſſurance, into diffidence : -i in«, 
gendreth a NY eutiolicy and deſire in a,man to clear himſelf 
of that eyil, which Deng pal eemieheby, roq much firing Rinkerh 
them te: 5 wh rh ee bebu publiſh,pur, our of all doubt,bring 
into rhe | his own.. ſhame and miſery, 
and the « hfInE: of, his. ah "chil 1 34 WI | 

Particulat conſiderations and remedics again(t this evil, are" Lib, 
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CHAP. XXIX, 
. Revenge... - 


THe defire of revenge is firſta cowardly and efeninare paſſi- | 
on proceeding from a baſe, weak, and abje& mind, whuch 4 crow 
experience tellerh us to be true ; ; for we commonly ſeerhs1 = tit 


$6: 


2 . 
Biting. 


3 
F.jvft, 


4 . 
Dangerow. 


| Revenge, 
minds the moſt maktious and revengeful, as women and children... 
The valianr and generous mind doh little feel this paſſiongbur cons - 
temnerh and diſhinerh ic, either becauſe che injury roucherh him 
not, or becauſe he char offererh the inzury- roucherh him nar, or 
becauſe he chit offereth the injury is nat worchy his revenge.as not 

iening ſo far co debaſe himſelf : /ndignus. Ceſaris ira , Unwor- 
thy the anger of Ceſar. The hail, thunder, and cempelts, and thoſe 
faarful mo: ions that are in rhe air,' do ncicher erouble.nor touch + 
the ſuperiour cele{iial bodies,bur onely rhe weak and inferiour : and 
even {o the indiſcretions and childiſh braw1s of fools wound nor 
great and high minds. All che great men of the world, Alexander, , 
( eſar, Epaminondas, Scipio ; have been. ſo far from revenge, that. 
quire contrary they hayz don2 goo unto their enenies. 

Secondly, it is a boyling and biring paſſion, and like a worn it 
onawerth the hearts of thoſe that = infeted with ir, u moleſterh 
chem by day, and by nighr keeps them awaken. 

It is likewite full of injufjice,for ic rormenteth th innocent,and 
addeth affliction. It 15 tro make theparcy offending, to feel thac 
evil and puniſhment, which the defire of revenge giv2th to a man; 
hearc ; and the parry offznded gozs to lay on th burchen, as if he 
had nor already hurt enough-by che. injury recerved , in.ſuch forr, 
that many tines andordinarily, whileſ he cormenrech himſelf 'ro 
ſeek means of r2venge, he thar hath commucced the offence laughs 
and nigkes himſelf merry with ic. Bur iris alſo far mor: unjuttin 
the' the of the execunon,which many times is wrought by cx2a- 
ſons and yillanous fr'Rtices, ; | 

- Laſtly,” che execution1s not onely painful,” bur dangerous too ; 
for expericnce tellerh us,that he thar feeks to be reyenged doth nor- 
that: Which he would, and what his blow intendeth, but conmon-. 
ly-that which he would nor, comes co pafle, and chinking to pur 
out rhe eye of his enemy, he purteth out borh his* own. . The 
fear of juſtice rormenterh him, and che care ro hide thoſe that loye 


Again, ro kill and to make an end of his enemy, is notrevenge, 


To Kill wot ' bur meer cruelty, which proceederh from cowardlineſſe and fear. 
zo revenge. #To be revenged, is to beat his y, ©o make him loop, not ro 


kill him ; for by killing he feels nor-the power of his wrath,which 
is che end of- revenge. And .chisis.che r:afon why a man cares nor. 


 . to be revenged upon a dogge or-a beaſt , becauſe he can no 


* .. Way taſte'or:concel his revenge. Intcue. revenge there muſt bat 


b: 
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' mens 
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Cruelty: 
kind of pleaſure and delight in the revenger : and he upon whom 
he is revengeds muſt feel che weight of —_— uffer pain, 
and repent him of che cauſe, which being kild he cannor do ; yea, 
he is rather freed chereby from all miſery ; and concrariwiſe,he that 
is che revenger, enduach many times that 'rorment and fear which 
hewitherhto his enemy. To kill then is a roken of cowardlineſſe 
and fear, leſt his enemy feelinz the force of his rzvenge,ſhould live 
ro requite him with che like 3 which chough i make an end of the 
quarrel, yet it wounderh his reputation; it 15 a trick of precaution, 
and nor of courage : and 4s the way to proceed ſafzly, bur not 
honourably. 2 «; occidit lounge, nom ulciſcutur, nec gloriam aſſequi- 
tur : He that kylleth a far off, doth neither revenge, nor obtain re- 
AOWN 
*. Particular adviſements and” remedies againſt this evil are 

Lib. 3. ( ap. 34+ 


CHA ILIEL 
Cruelty. 


Ruelty is a villanous and deteſiable vice, an againit nature, 
an! rh2refore ir is likewiſe called inhumanicy. It proceederh 
fron weakneſſe; Omms ex infirmitate ferit as eft : eAll cruelty pro- 
ceedeth of infirmity. And it is the daughter of coivardlineſſe : for a 
valorous man, doth alwayes exerciſe his fIrength againſt a refifting 
enemy, whon he hach no ſoonerar his mercy, bur be is ſatisfied , 
Romana virtus, parcere ſubjettis, debellare ſuperbos: : The Rymaxe 
virtue, was to ſpare the humble and ſubdue the prowd. Foraſnuct; 
therefore as cowardly weakn:fle cannot be of his rink, tothe end 
it-may yet get the name of Valour, it makes bloud and maſſacres 
the x roof thereof. Murders in victories are commonly excured by 
co:nmon people, and the officers of the haggage. Tvrants are 
bloudy, becauſe they fear, not knowing how to ſecure thenſlyes, 
bur by rooting our thoſe that may offen1 chm; and rherefor2 they 
exert their cruelty agiinlt all,:yzn wonen too, becauſe they fear 
all ;- Cuntta ferit, y ba. cuntta timet : He ſtrikes all becauſe he fears 
all, Cowardly dogs bite and tear with their re2th , within the 
houſe, the skins of thoſe wild beaſts, which in che open field chey 
durit nor look upon. What make ciyil wars ſo cruel, bur that tie 
wherewith che common people are led and linked, who like dogs 
that are backt by their maſter, back one another ? The Emperour * 
H 2 Man- 


| 
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CAL Lins bei war 1 . ego m_— ſhould kill:hi 
auritius being told that one Phocas a ſouldier 7 
exiquired what he was; 211d of what naerire 5: CNT hg 
wlidby his fonnein law Phl;p, that he was a baſe coward: Why 
then; faith hz,'no tmatyel if he be a mbrderer and cruel.It proceed- 
erh1ikewile from the*inwvard malignicy of the Toul, Which feed- 
erh-and delighreth it ſelf "with the'tmitc'of another; Monliers like 
Caligula. = 95S} RE We 


CHAP; XXXI. 
Sadneſſe, or heavineſſe of heart. 


: Adneſſz, is a languiſhing feebleneſle of the ſpirit, and a kind of 
We diſcription diſcouragement ingendred by rhe opinion that we haye of the 
greatneſſe of thoſe evils that afflict us. It is a dangerous enemyto 
our reſt, which preſently weakeneth and quellerh our ſouls, if we 
take not good heed, and raketh from usthe uſe)of reaſon and dul- 
courſe, and the means whereby ro provide for'our affairs,and with 
time it ruſteth and fenoweth the ſoul, it corrupteth the whole man, 
brings his virtues aſleep,eyen then when he kath moſt need to keep 
rhem awaked,to withſtand that evil which oppreſſeth them: but we 
Ta(t diſcover the foulnels and folly, che pernicious effeRs, yea,the 
injuftice rhat is in chis cowardly,baſe, and feeble paſſion, to the end 
we may learn with all our might to flie and avoidit, as moſt un- 
worrhy che Wwifeſt men, according to the do&rine of the Sto- 
icks ; Which is not ſoeafie to he done becauſe it excuſeth and co- 
v2rzth it ſelf with many beautiful ' colours of Nature, Piery, 
Goodneſs, yea, the greateſt parc of the world it draws to ho- 
our and fayouric, making it' a ornament to Wiſdone, virtue, 
conſcience. 1 LL kw: | £9119; © | 
2. Firitthen, ir is ſofar from being naturall ( as it would make 
Not natural. rent believe ) that it is formall,arid an enemy to natur2,as may e= 
Publike mour- (19 be proved. Touching ceremonious ſorrows, and publick mourn- 
ings, ſo much affe&ed and priRtiſed in farmer times, and likewiſe 
ar this preſent ( my meaning is nor to touch ch honeſty and mode- 
rarion of obſequies and funerals, mor that ſorrow rhat belongs ro 


Y 
. 


can there be in any things beſides ? Hoy | | 
counterfeic coulenages are there, wich no ſmall colt and charges, 
/ borhin thoſe. whoin it concerneth, the authours of the ſport, and 


berter 


piety aryl roligite ) Tie grocent Impolirs. or net ooenige. 
ow many tained and aruhaal 


choſe whoſe oflicesthey make uſe of in thar bulineſs?For rogiye the 
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: Sadmeſſe, or heavineſ of heart. 


better credic to their juggling tricks, they hire people to lament 


and to ſend up their ſhreekings, cries, and lamentations, which all 
men know to be fain:d and extorted for money, tears that are not 
ſhed buc co be ſeen, and ſo ſoon as they are our of light, are dried 
up: where is it thar Nature hath caughe us chis ? Nay,whatis there 
chat Nature doth more abhor and condemn ? Ic is a ryrannical, 
falſe and wlgar opinion ( the worſt, as hach been ſaid, almoſt of 
all chepaſſions ) that reacherh us to \weep, and lament in ſuch a 
caſe. Andif a man cannot finds occation of tears and an heavy 
countenance in himſelf, he mult buy ir at a dear pfice in another, 
in ſuch ſort that ro ſatisfie this opinion, he mult enter into a great 
charge, whereof nature if we would credit it, would willingly diſ- 
charge us. 1s not this willingly and publikely co betray reaſon, to 
enforce and to corrupt nature, © proliicuce his own manhood, go 
mock both the world and himſelf, ro fatishe che vulgar fort, which 
produce nothing bur errour , and account of nothing that is nor 
counterf-it and diſguiſed ? Neither are thoſe more parricular ſor- 
rows natural, as it ſeems to many; for if they did proceed from na- 
cure, they would be common to all men, aud almoſt rouch all men 
ahike. Now we ſee thac the ſelf-ſame things that axe cauſes of ſor- 
row to ſome, giv occakon of ;oy unto others,that one Province, 
one perſon haugheth, at thar whereazt another weepeth ; that they 
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chat are converianc with thoſe that lament, exhere them to reſolu- Particular. 


tion, and to Quir themſelves of their rears. Yea the greateſt parr of 
choſe that thus rorment themſelyes, when | you have talked with 
chem, ar thar chemſelves have. had che leiſure bur ro.diſcourſe upon 
cheir own pallions, they confefle that it is bur a folly rhus to attlict 
chemſelves, and praiſe rhoſe who n- the like adyer:ties, have made 
head againit Forcune, and with a manly and gencrous coutage have 
withiiood their affittions. And tt 1s certain, that wen do not ac- 
conmadate their mournings to their cauſe of ſorrow, bur che opt- 
nion of thoſe with whomrhey tive And if a manmark chem well, 
he ſhall finde thar it is opinion,whith rhe more ro annoy us prefen- 
reth the things unto us, which rorment us eirher more then they 
ſhould, orby antiaparion, fear and-preyention of chat which 1s to 
cone, ſooner then they:ſhould. 

Bur is againſt nature, ina much as ic polleth and defaceth 
whatſoever nature hath made beauriful -an 


dilolyed in vinegar, We make our ſelves hereby ſpeRacles of picy, 
H 3 we 


Jo 


anyable . in us, which Againft n& 
1s drowned by rhe force of this paſſion, as: the beauty of a pearl is *%* 


£ 


-Sadneſſe, or heavineſſe of heart. 
we 20 with our heads hanging, our eyes faſtened on the earch, our 
mouths tongueleſs,our members-1tnmoveable,our eyes ſerve for no 
other uſe rhen ro weep,that you may ſay we are nothing bur twear- 
ing (tatues, turned ( as the.Poers feign )like Nyobe inco a ſtone-by 
the power of. this paſhon. 

4 Now ir-is no: only contrary and an enemy unto niture,burt God: 
—— "_ plainc againit che Lord and conmon law of the whole world, 
which leh made all chings under the Moon changeable and cor- 
ruptible ? If we know this law , why:do we torment our felyes ? 
If we know it not,wherefore do we complain,bur of our own igno= 
rance,and that we know not that which Nature hath wricren in all 
che corn2rs aud crextures of the world 2 We are here nog to give 
a law, bur co receive it, and to follow -that which we find efta-- 
bliſhed : for co rorment our ſelyes by contradifting , doth bur 
double our pain. . 

'Befides all this, it is pernicious and hurcful unto man, and by ſo 

Fo much the more dangerous, becauſe it killeth when we think it com- 
Perniciem: - forts, hurceth under the colour of doing good, under a falſe pre- 

rence of plucking the iron out 'of the. wound, it drives it. ro the 
heart; andthe blows thereof are fo much rhe more hardly avoided; 
 & the enterpriſes broker becauſe ir 1s a do-neſtical enemy brought 
up with us, which we have engendred for our own puniſhment. 
6. Outwardly, by a deformed and new countenance wholly al- 
- ©ntwardly. tered and counterfeired ; .it diſhonoureth and defameth man.: Do 
bur confider-when it emreth into us, it fillech us-with ſhame, in 
ſuch ſorr, that we dare not ſhew our ſelyes in publick place,no nor 
privately to our deareſt friends : and after we are once poſleſſed of 
this patſhon;We do nothing bur ſeek corners: to hide our ſelves from 
the fight of men. What is this to ſay., bur chat it condemneth 
ic ielf , and acknowledgerh how indecent - it -1s ? . For it 1s 
for 2 wonan that is taken in her Wantonneſs to hide her ſelf, and 
to fear to be known, Again-do bur confider the vettments and ha- 
bits of ſorrow, how ſtrange and effeminare they are ; which ſhew- 
eth, that ic rakethaway wharſozyzr' 1s manly and generous in us, 
and puts upon us the countenances and infirmities of women : and 
therefore the Thracians adorned 'thofe men that mourned, like.wo- 
men. And ſome ſay, that ſorrow makes men eunuchs. The firſt and 


nate lamenrations, finding it an horrible thing, that men ſhould ſo 
Te 1 degenerate 


himſelf : for what other thing is it, bur a raſh and oucragious com- ' 


bi | more manly and generous laws of the Rgmans forbad theſe effemi-" 
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Sadneſſe, or he#vineſſe of heart. ry 
degenerate from their own natures, & do things contrary to man- f 
hood; allowing onely of thoſe firit rears which proceed from the 
firſt incounter of a freſh and new grief, which may fall even trom 
the eyes of Philoſophers themſelves, who keep with cheir humanity 
's their dignity : and may fall fron che eyes, viccue no: falling from 
| the heart. 
r Now it doth not onely alter che viſage, change and diſhoneſtly 
diſguſe a man outwardly, bur piercing eyen'-to the marrow of the xgawar 4 
bone, Triſtitia exſiccat off a: Heavineſs drieth the bones. It weaknerth 
| likewiſe the ſoul,troubleth che peace thereof,makes a man unapt to 
I good and honourable enterpriſes, taking away the taſte, the deſire, 
; and the diſpolition to do any ching that is profitable eicher to, him- 
ſelf or to another, and not on2ly to do good, but to-receiye ir.For 
even choſe good fortunes that light uzon him diſpleaſe him : every 
thing is tart unto his ſoul, as vittuals to a corrupted Romack : and 
Laftly,it maketh birrer our whole life, & poyſoneth all our ations. 2 
Ic is ewo-fold, great and extream, or ar- leaſtwiſe, though nor The diftinRins 
great-imvir ſelf, yer = when by reaſon of a ſudden ſurprile and 
furious unexpected alarum ic ſeaſeth-upon. the hear of man, pier- 
ceth it through, depriveth him of. motion and ſenſe, like a ſtone, 
and nor unlike that miſerable mother Nzobe. 
Dirigut viſu-r medio, calor ofſa reliquit, 
Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatur. 
She ſwounded at the half, all being too much, 
To ſee at once and live ; her grief was ſuch : 
She falls, ſhe fluituates, ſhe reſounds and breaks, & 
eAnd ſcarce at length, with much ado ſhe ſpeaks. 
And heretore the Painter diverſly and by degrees preſenting un- 
to us the ſorrow and miſerable eltate of the parents and friends of 
| Iphigema when ſhe was ſacrificed; when he came to her father, he 
of painted him-with his face covered, as confeſſing his Arc not ſuffi- 
cient to expreſs in the viſage a gri:f of that degree. Yea, ſome- 
eimes a ſorrow may be ſuch, that it killeth out-righe. The ſecond 
degree is the indifterent ſorrow, which chough perhaps ic may be 
greater then the former, yer in time ir 1s lefened dnd eaſed, and is 
expreſſed by LgI- 24 and lamencations : ( wre leves loquun- 


tur, ingentes ſlupent, Light cares do ſpeak,, great confound. 


Parcicular adviſements and remedies again this ewil, are £:6.3. 
#4p. 29. 


H.4 CHAP, 


'. Compeſtion.. 
| CHAP. XXXII. 
Compaſſion. : 
VVE Ggh with thoſe that are afflited, and with a fellow-like: 
feeling piry theic nuſeries, either becauſe by a-ſecret con- 
ſent we parcicipace on the others ewls, or becauſe. we fear tharin 
our ſelyes, which hath hippened to others, Bur this is done two. 
wayes, whereby there is likewiſe a twofold compaſſion ; The one 
ood, when a manivith a good will, not troubling or- afflicting 
imſelf, nor effeminating his own nature, and ves. [he impeach- 
ment of equiry or honour,doth freely and effe&tually ſuccour thoſe 
char are aMicted': this is'chat virrue fo much commended im Reli- 
gion, found-ir- the holieft and wiſeſt in the world':: The other is a 
paſſron of a feeble mind, aſcortiſh and feminine pirte, which pro- 
eeedeth from a delicate rendernefl,a troubled ſpirit,proper ta wo- 
men, infants, and to'cruel and malicious minds ( which are conſe- 
- quently baſeand cowardly,” as hach been proved in; che Chapter of 


unjuſt effe&ts, not reſpecting che depth and Meric of rhe cauſe, bur* 
the preſent forcune, ſtare, arid coneition, 
Adviſemencs and remedies againſt this evil, you ſhall find, 
Lib. 3. Cap:30. 


CHAP. XXXIIT. 


Fear. 


i. Ear is the apprehenſien-of an evil to come, which hokdeth us 

The diſcriptim KL in a continual care, and runs before choſe eyils which fortune 
chreatnerh us, | 

| . We ſpeak not here of thar fear of God fo much commended in 

Scripture, nor of thar fear whictk proceedeth from love, and is a 

ſweet reſpe& cowards the thing belovgd, commendable in-ſubjeſts 

and all inferiours rowards their ſuperiours ; but of that vicious fear 

that rroubleth and affliterh, which is the ſeed of' fin, the ewin 

of ſhane, both of one wombe, ſpriing from that cl6fe and eurſed 

marriage of the ſpiric of man, with a dabolical perſwahon, '77- 


hed,.and therefore I bid my ſelf. 


( rnelry who pity th: pttmſiment of offend:rs, which producerh. 


meo 60 quod nudua eſſem, & abſcondi me : 1 fear, becanſe I nas na- 


bl. Xhe = , Iris a deceitful and malicious paſſion,. and hath no other power 
f 17-a0n9 thereof ONCE Us, bur to mock and ſeduce us : it feryes its turn wath that 
ns Abs. which: 
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Fear. 


which is to come, where though we ſeem to foreſee much, we ſee 
nothing at all , and in that doubrful darkne@yic holdeth us, as in 
a dark place, as thieves do by night, to the 'end they may rob a 
man, and not be known, and give a great and ſudden affright with 
2 ſmall number. And cherefors it rormenteth us wich masks and 
ſhews of ewls,as men fear children with bug-bears:; evils that bave 
nothing bur a timple appearance, and have nought in thenielves 
whereby-ro hurt us;; yea, are not evils, but that we chink them ſo. 


' Ic is the onely apprehenkon which we have, which, makes thac evil. 


tous, Which 1s nor ſo, anddraweth evil eyen fron our own good 
roaftliit us withall. How many do we ſee every day, that with 
fear to become miſerable, become that they,fear, and turn their 
vain fear into cerrain miſeries? How many have loſt chzir friends, 
by diliruling their friends ; have gor dieaſes, by fearing chem ? 
One hath in ſuch ſore conceived an opinion, chat his wife hath 
played falſe play wich. him, chat: for grief he languiſheth ; ano- 
ther hath in ſuch ſort apprehended ſuch a conceit of poyerry, that 
he fallerh ſick ; and co be brief ſome bay? died for fear to die. 
And even ſo may a man ſay almolt of whatſozyer we fear ; for 
fear ſcemerh not to other end, thn to make ys find that which we 
flie from. Doubcleſs, fear is cf all other evils the greateſt and 
molt redious ; for orher evils are no longer evils th:n they conti- 
nue, and the pain endureth no longer thzn che cauſe ; bur fear is 
of that which is, and that whichis nor, andchar ( perhips ) which 
never ſhall bz, yea ſomerimes of chat which cannot poible be, 
Behold hen a pathon truly malicious and tyrannical, which drayw- 
eth:from an imaginary evil,true. and butter {orroivs, & is over-gr.e- 
dy by thought and-opinion,,to overtake, n1y,out-run them. 

Fear doth not onely fill us wick ems, and;many tines by falſe 
appearances, bur it likewiſe ſpoylzth all che goo4 thar we have, 
and alt the pleaſure of our life; asamenemy ta.0wr r21. Arn\an can 
rake no delight in the fruttion of that good which he fearzth to 
looſe, life it ſelf cannor be pleaſant, if a man fear to dtz. Nothing 
good ( ſaith an ancient Writer ) can bring pleaſur2 with ir,bur char 
again(t the lofſe whereof a man 1s alwayes prepared, 

Ic is alſo a firange paſſion, indiſcreer, and incon(idrate, and pro- 
ceeds as often from the want of judgement, as of h2arc : Ir ariſeth 


_ from dangers, and many times cafterh us into dangers; for it engen- 


drerh in us ſuch an inconfiderate defire ro get our, that it aftoniſh- 
«rh, croubleth,and hindreth us from taking that order thar is fir to. 
ger 
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Luke 21. 


Fear 
get our. Ic bringeth a violent kind of trouble, whereby the ſoul be+ 
mgaffrighted , withglrawerh ic ſelf into ut ſelf, and debateth - 
wirh-it telf how to avoid that. danger that is preſenced. Beſides 
thar great diſcouragement that ir bringerh, ir ſeizech on us with 
ſuch an aſtoniſhment, that we loſe our _—_— and there is 
no longer reaſon- or diſcourſe un us , it maketh us to fliz when 
no man purſuet h, yea, many ti.nes.our own friends and ſuccourers - 
eAdeo paver etiam auxilia formidat ; Inſomuch that fear dread- 
eth.his own helps, Many have run mad herewich, yea the ſenſes 
themſelves have hereby loſt cheir uſe : ve have our eyes open, and 
fee nor ; one ſpeaks to us, and we hearken not unto tum; we would 
flie, and we cannot go. 

An indifferent fear puts wigs to our heels ; a great nayl faſtens 
our feer and entangles them. Fear peryerteth and corrupteth the 
entire man : both the ſpifit, Paver ſaprentiam omnem mihi ex ani- 
mo expettorat ; Fear depriveth my mind of all wiſlome and under- 


. fFanding. And the body, 


Obſtupni, fteteruntque come, vox faxcibus heſit. 

Cold ſudden fear ſupplants his natures heat, © 

And layes him ſpeechleſs, till bus bloud retreat. 
Sometimes ir makes deſperate, and therefore rzſolute, like that 
Romane Legion under the condut of the Conſul Sempronizs a- 
gainſt Hanmbal, Audacem fecerat ipſe timor ; Fear made hime bold. 
There are fears and affrighrments withour any apparene cauſe, and 
as it were by ſome celeſtial impulfion, which they call Panick ter- 
rours. Terrores de clo, arſcentibus hominibus pre timore ; Ter- 


rours from heaven, men conſuming away with fear : ſuch as once 


happened in the city of ( arthage, and wherewith whole people 
and armies have been confounded. 


Particular adviſements and remedies againſt this eyil,are 
Lib. 3. ( ap.28. ; 


- 
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The ſecond Conſideration of Max, 


By — bim with all other 


A, reatures, 


CHAP. ELRLALV 


3 Ehave conſidered man whally an1 fimply in himſelf : 

"+4 Now letus conlider him, by co.npating hin with o- 4 ,,, Le 
ther creatures, Which is an excellent means ro know gad difficuls 
2, him. This compariſon hath a large extent, and ma- compariſon, 
"wo FE ny parts that bring much knowledge of importance , wherein man is 
and very frohiable, if ir be well don2. Bur who {ball do ir 2 ({#P*#td. 
Shall man-? He is a party,and to be nes; and ro ſay the 

crutch, deals partially therein + which may be eaſily proved, becauſe 

he keeps neither meaſure nor mediocrity. Somerines he flaceth 

himſelf far above all ; he terms himſelf a maſter;:nd diſdaineth che 

reſt ; divides unco them their marſels, difiribureth ſuch a porcion 

of faculties and powers unto them as ſhall ſeem good unto him. 
Somerimes, as it were in deſpight, he debaſerh himielf beneath all; 

hz murmurerh, conplainerh,vrongeth Nature as a cruel ftep-mo- 

ther, makes himſelf the ourcalt and moſt miſerible of the warld. 


g 
of 


Now both theſe exrreams are equally againlt rexfon, verity, mode- 


ſtie, Bur how would you have him to walk ufrightly andeyenly 
wich all other creatures,when he doth ic not-with man; his compa- In the Chapter 


-nion, nor With God himſelf, as ſhall be ſhewed ? This compariton 9f preſumpzion - 


1s alſo difficult to do : for how can a man know the inward and ſe- 
cret carriages-of creatures,that which moveth within them ? Bur 
yet let us do-our endeavour to do it wichour paſſhon. 
Firſt, the policy of the world is not ſo unequal, ſo deformed 2. 
and irregular, neirher. is there ſo great a diſproportign berween the 
parts thereof, but that they are nz2ar -n-ighbours, and rouch 


.one anc her, have a reſemblance, ſome more, {one lefle. So is there 


a great vicinity and kindred berwixt man and other creatures : they 
have many things alike and common to each other, and they have 


. differences likewiſe, but not ſo far diſtant and unlike, bur that the 
- may hold cogerher. Man is neither altogether aboye, nor benear 


the reſt. eAll that is wnder heaven, ſaith the Wi:dome of God,rwns Ecclefialt. 


the ſame fortune. 


Ler us firit ſpeak of choſe things that are.common to all, and 
, almoſt 
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3 
Things com= 


mon. 


Eecleſ. 4. 


s. Nakeineſs, 


eap.s, 


2. Swadling 


lothes, 


3. Cr)ing. 


4; Arms. 


<. Eating. 


6, Speech, 


The ſecond Conſideration of Many 
almolt alike; which are,to engertdeq,nouriſh;eo do, move, live, die : 
Tdew interitis Fong ini & Peek EA .C IP utrinſque” contitio £ 
eA's the death of men ſ#vf beaſts," and conditcon of 'them both ts althe, 
And this is againſt thoſe chat find themſelves agrieved, ſaying, Thar 
man is the molt conremprible creature of Narure, DET lefr 
naked upon the naked earth, without covert , without armour, 
bound, ſwadled, without in(iruction of what is fir for him : where- 
as all other creatures are clothed and covered with ſhels,husks,hair, 


. wool, fearhrs, ſcales ; armed with teeth, horns, tetens, both to a(- 


ſail and to defend : taught ro ſwim, ro run, to flie, ro ling, to ſeek 
their relief, and man knows neither how to go, nor to ſpeak, nor to 
eat, nor any thing hut cry, without an apprentiſhip and much la- 
bour. All rheſe complaints ro him that conſfidereth the fir!it com- 
policion and natural condition, are unjuſt and falſe; Our skin is 
as ſufficiently proved againſt the injuries of times and ſeaſons az 
theirs ; wicneſſe many Nations(as hath been ſaid )that never knew 
what garments meant : yea, thoſe parts that we think good, we 
keep uncovered, yea the molt tender and ſenfible, as the face, rhe 
hands, the ftonach , and the delicateſt damoſels their breaſls. 
Bands and ſwadling clothes are not neceſlary; witnefſe the Late- 
demonians, and in theſe dayes the Switzers, Almnins, which dwel 
in cold countreys; the Biſques and vagabonds chat are called £gy- 
prians. Crying is likewite conmon unto bezfts, all creatures al- 
molt complain and groan for a time, after they come into the 


world. As for armour, we, want not that which 1s natural, and 


have more motion of our members, uſe their ſervice more naturally 
znd wichour in{iruction. If ſome beaſts excel us in this, we in the 
ſame excel divers others. The uſe of eating is both in them and in 
us nitural,and without infiru&ion. Who doubteth that an intanc, 
being once able to feed himſelf,knows how ro ſeek his ſuſtenance ! 
Andthee:rth likewiſe bringeth forth and offererh enough unto 
him for his neceffiry,vtrhout other culrure or art ; wienelſs 10 many 
Nations, which without Jabour, induliry and care, live plen: eouly, 
As for ſpeech, a man may well ſay, that if it be nor natural, it 1s 
not neceſſary: bur it is common to man with other creatures: Whar 
elſe bur ſpeech is that faculty we ſee in them, of complaning, re- 
joycing, of calling others to their ſuccour, of rar ? And 
as we ſpeak by geſtures and motion of the eyes, the head, -the 
ſhoulders the hands ( herein deaf men are very cunning ) ſo beaſts 


_ as we ſee in thoſe that haye no voice, who neyercheleſle do enter- 


change 


' 
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The ſeand c1nfter in of uv: 


e their. mutual offices, and as in ſ>mie kjnde of meaſure beaſts 
CSRand & bo we them. They flatter us, threaten USLULFC 4c us, 
and ve them ; we ſpeak to then, and they rous,. andif we per- 
fe&aly underſtand not one auother, Where 15 the fault ? In us or.in 
thein?Thar is not to be derernined, They may as well account us 
beaſts by that reaſon, as we them,yex they reproach us far that we 


our ſelves underf{and nor one anocher. We underitand not the 
Biſques, ch2 Britgns, an; chey all underitand th onz the other, 
not onely of the ſame, but ( which is more ) of a. divers kind.By a 
cerrain barking of the dog, the horſe knoweth that he is in choler, 
and by another voice he knowerh he is not. 

Again, thzy have their intelligence wich us. In the warrs in the 


us,they frame their motions according ro the occaſion they puriue, 
they make their [tand, they retire} nay they have their pay, and di- 
vide the booty wich us, as ic hath been praftiſed in the new. con- 
queſt of the Indies. And thzſe ars thoſe rhings that ar common ro 
all, anJalike, 

Ler us now cone to tho& diſfzreuces an1 advan:ages that the 
one hath over th2 other. Man, is {ingular an excellenc in ſo.ne 
things aboye other creatures, and in ochers, bzalts hiy2 che ſuperi- 
ority, to the end that all things mighc chereby be knic and inchai- 
ned together, in this genzral policy of the world and,narure, The 


cerrgin advantages or .excellencies of man, are thoſe great faculties Of mn 


of the-ſoul ; the ſubrility, wivacity, and ſuticiency.of the ſpirir to 
invent, to judge, to chuſe, ſpeech ro denand, and co offer, and to 
ſuccour, the hand to exgcure that the ſpiric hach invented either of 
ir ſelf, or lzarned fron angrher, The form alſo of th2 body, che 
great diverſity of the, mg:ion of the membzr3, whereby his body 
doth him berrex ſeryice,. 
The cercain adyantages that. beaſts have over men, and ſuch as 


are palt all doubr, are eicher general or particulac. The general of beafts gene= 
are health, and firengrh of body far more perie&t, conſtang, andre. 


ftrogg inthen, among Whom there are no, blind , deaf, lame, 
mute, diſealed,defeRive and ill born, as amonglt men,. The Sereno 
hurts them nor,they ar2 not. ſubje& ro rh2umes from, whence pro- 
ceed almolt all ochet diſeaſes ; from which,man chough he-cover 
his head with a hat and a houſe too, cand. bardly d&fend bimſelf, 
Modeggtion in diet and others. ations, innocency, ſafery, peace; 
and tranquility of_life, a plain, and, intire liberry- without ſhame, 
fear, 


7 
6 21; 6 > Mutual intclli- 
middeft of thztighe, Elephants, Doggs, Horſes, underſtin 1 wich gence, intclli- 
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The ſecond confideration of Man, 


fear, or ceremony, in things natural and lawful, ( for ir is onely 
man thar hath cauſe tro hide himſelf in theſe/ aRions, and whoſe 
faulrs and imperfeRions offend others. ) Exemptioh from ſo man 
vices and diſorders; fuperitition, ambition, ayarice, enyy, yea mi 

ty dreams trouble nor them as they do men: nor ſo many thoughts 
and phancaties. The parcicular advantages are the pure, tugh healch- 
ful, ple:ſ:nr ambition, and abode of birds in che air, Their ſuM- 
ciency in ſone Arts, as the Swallow and o:hzr birds in Building ; 
the Spider in ſpinning and W.avinz;divers b:afts in Phylick;and che 
Nighting l2 in Muſick. Marvellous effe&s and properties, no to 
be imitated, no not imagined, as the propercy of che fiſh Remora, 
to ſtay rhe greatelt veſſ:ls of the Sea ; as \ve read of the chief gal- 
ley of Aarcus Antomus , and the ſelt-ſame of { al:oula : of the 
Torpeds or Crimp fiſh, to b:num- and dead che menbers of 


- another,though not tar diltant,and not couching him;of the Hedg:- 


hog, to foreſee the winds ; of the Chameleon, to change his co- 
tours. Prognoltications, as of birds in theit paſſages from country 
co country, according to the diy2rlity of th2 raxſons ; of all bealts 
chat arz. dams, in knowing Which of Their yoling is the beſt ; for 
ſone hap falling out,of defending them fron' danger, or convey- 
ing them 'to their neſts, they alyayes begin with thac they 
know and foreſeeTto be the beſt. In all theſe things man is far cheir 
inferiour, andin ſone of rlixm he hath no skill ar all. A man may 
add into this, if he will, the length of ourlives, which in ſs ne 
beaſts doth ſeven or eight rimes exceec the longett tern of the lite 
of man. 

Thole adv:ntages that men frerend ro hiv2 above beaſts, 


Piſpunab 44. bur are yer diſpurable, and perhaps*as well in beaſts as men, are 


VARKAgEs, 
I . 
Reaſon, 


many : Firit the reaſonable faculties,diſcouri, reaſoning, diſcipline, 
judgment, ; rudence. There are h2r two things to be ſpoken, the 
one of the verity of the thing ic (eIf, Ir 1s a great queſiion, whe- 


ther beaſts be deprived of all cheſe ſpiritual faculties, The o, inion 


that they are nor deprived, bur have them, 18 the more true and the 
more authencick, Ir 13 defended by miny grex Philoſoph.rs,gſpe- 
cially by Democritus, eAnaxagori', the Stoicks, Galen, Porphyry, 


Plutarch , an] maintained by this reiſon. The co:npoſition of | 
the brain , which is thar pu which the Toul makes uſe of, and E 
| 


whereby ic reaſoneth, is a 
contirming by experience. Bealts from particulars conclude gen-- 
rals ; by the light of one onely man,tley know all men;chey know 


« 
*, 


Pe 


alike, as the ſame in bealtsand men, | 


how EF 


by comparing bian with all ather creatures. 


how to joyn,and divide,& diftinguiſh,the good fron the ill,for the 
afceard ot their. lives, liberty, and litcle ones. Yea, we read and 
ſee., if we would but mark and conlider it, many thi os done by . 
beaſts, that do far excel the ſufficiency, ſubcilty,and all che ww and 
cunning of the common ſort of men ; ſo:ne of thoſe that are-beſt 
worch che noting, I will note unto you. The Fox b:ing to paſſe 
over a river that 1s frozen with ice, applieth his ear unto the ice. 
to finde whether he can hear any noiſe, and chat the water do-run 
under it, that thereby he-may t<ſfolyz either ro. go forwrd, or ro / 
retire back ; of whon the Thracians hav: learned the ſame cun- 
ning, being to paſſe their frozen rivers. A Dogtothe end he may 
know which way of three, either his maſter,. or chat beaſt he hun:- 
ethis gone, having aſſured himſelf by ſenting ch:m, char hz hath 
not paſſed by rwo.of them, becauſe he finds no: the erace, withour 
the {erting of his noſe to the ground, or tarther trav<riang, he run- 
n2th mainly into the third, The Mulz of the Philoſopher Thales 
croſſing a river with a ſzck of ſalt on his back, and being plunged 
into the deep. wich his burchen, his Gale. diſſo!v2d in the warer, and 
made his burchen che lighcer;zwhich che Mulz(talling into the dezp 
by chance ) having oung>ang afrcrvayas loaden wich wool, uſed 
ths ſame remedy, and. ſunk_th>mor2., Plurarch rporcern, that 
he ſavy a Doz in a ſhip, caſting ones into a pipe of ol, to make 
the oil ro mount, that hz mighr the better cone atic. As much 
is reporced of the Crows of Barbarie , who by that means raiſe 
the water when it is coo low, chit they may drink. So likewiſe 
Elephants gather fon2s arid{ticks, an1 calt th:m inco that dirch, 
whereinto their co.npanion 1s falten, ro he[> hum to ger our. The 
Oxen of the Kings gard:ns of Swze, bing raughc' ro go in a 
wheel a jult hundred turns, co dr. water co Water the gardens, 
they would neyer exceed char juſt number, and were never decei- 
ved in.theipaccount. All. theſe. things, how can they be done, 
wichour diſcourſe and reaſon, addition and divilion ? To ſay they 
know not this, were to deny that we ſee they do. What ſhould 
we think of that dexterity that is in ch Elephant , in plucking 


| thoſe darts and jayelings forth of this-body, with lircle or: no pain. 


at all ? of the Dog that Plurarch ſpeakerh of, which in a publike 
play ppom.s ſcaffold counterfeited deach, drayving rowards his end, 
trembling, afterwards growing Riff, and ſuifering himſelf ro.be cat- 
ried forch by lictle &-lictle coming to himſelt,8 lifting up his h2ad 
counterteited a nevy reſurrggion 2 of ſo many apiſh inurations and 


rang> - 


Az opaficton 
of the natural 


inflind. 


The fectwd confider tion of Muy. 
firange tricks char the dogs of Players and Fuggters db ? of the p 
licies and inventions whet>with betfts defend chetnſelves agamft 
the affzules we make upon them ? of the hushaxidry and grear pro- 
vidence of the Atit, in laytttg abfoad his gr um, ro ie, ſettic- rake 
moiſture and ſo corrupt, in tipping eh2 ends thereof that it grow 
not ? of the policy of the Bee,witere there is ſuch diyeraty of otfices 
and charges ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, | 

To beat down all this, fome-d6 maliciouſly attribute theſe chings 
toa natural, ſervile and forced intlination; as if beaſts did per- 
form their aCtions by a narural necefſity, like chings inanimate, as 
the one fallzth downyivard,the fire moumreth upward. Bur befides 
thar;rhar cannot be,nor enter into our imagination; for there muſt 
be a numbring of che parcs, compariſon, diſcotitſe by addition and 
divifion; and confequents'; they -likewiſe know nor whar chis n1- 


tural inclination'and iriftin 15;:they be wotds which they abuſe ro 


ſnall purppſe, rhit chey might nor be deaf and mute alrogerher. 


Again, th 


is ſaying is retorted 'againſt them : for ir _is- beyond all 


" compariſon more noble, honourable, and reſemblerh more the Di- 


*. { - e 


vinity to work by natnre 'rhemby Arr and apprenriſhip-: to be led 
and dire&ted by-che hand of God;” then by:our own';” regulatly to 
a&t by a natirral and -inevitab1-condition, then regularly by a raſh 
and caſuall hiberey. | ED 

By this objettion of the natural inſtinct, they would likewife 
deprive them ofmſtruftion' and diſcipline both active and paſſive, 
buriexperience gives them thee ; for they'd both receivelt: wit- 
nefſe the Fe; the Parrer; the Black-blrd, -che-Doggethe Horſe, as 
hath'been faid; ant they give it, witneſs rhe Nightingale;and above 
all other:thz Elephant, which excellerh 4} other beaſts in yo!iliry, 
and allkind of cifcipline and ſufficienty. | 


As for-this faculty of theſpirit wheteof mirrdorh ſbthuchYlory, | 
oy nb ona -corpotal” ant abſent; robbiris them” © 


of -alf accidents { rothe end ir mighr conceiv{rhent afterics'own ' 
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manner,” Nuh intellettum-eft "intelligents- ad millions nrillighntis';* 


For that whichs underft1od,; is in him rhar undetſtanttth; after the' 


manner of the pnderſtander beaſts themfelyes do thElike: The Horſe 


accutioned ro'th2 wars;fleepins inhisftabke; rremblech ant gromn-' 
erh as if he were uchis ct vote ſ und! 
of the drumme, the trumpet yer an arty ir ſelf. The Hate m 
{1&ep,pancing, lifterh up her ſcuit,ſhakittg her legs,conteiveth a ſp1- 
ricual Hare: Dogs that are kept for'guatd,'m” their! ſleep do _ 
Bs _ 


(1 


by comparing hin with all other creatures. 
and ſomerimes break. our-righe, imagining. a ſixanger to become. 
To conclude thig-ficlt point, we mult, confefl> that b-alts &o reaſon, 
have the-uſe 6. diſcourie and judgment, but mor2 weakly and im- 
perfealy-then man'; they are inferiour unto men in this, not be- 
cauſe they hay2-no- parc therem art all ; they are-inferiour unto 
men;as amonglt men ſome ar2 inferiour unto others ; andeven ſo 
among beaſts there is ſuch a difference : bur yer there 15 a greater 
difference berween men ; for ( as ſhall be ſaid hereafcer) there is'a 
greater diltance bezrweem a man and a man, then a man and a beaſt. 
Bur for all this, we mult not hereby infer a kind of punige \b 
parity betwixt a bealt and a man (' though, as Ar:forle ſairh, ther= 
ar: ſone men ſo weak and blockiſh, rhat chey differ fron a beati 
only in figure ) and that the ſoul of a bealt is immorcal, as that of 
4 man; or the ſoul of a man morcal, as that of a beaſt - for theſe 
are bur malicious 1llations. For, beſides thar in this reaoning fa- 
culry, a man hath a very great adyantage aboye beaſts, ſo hath the 
other faculties more high and wholly ipiricual, whereby he is ſaid 
to be like unto God himſelf, and is. capable of 1nmorcalicy,vher2- 
in beaſts have no part , and are ſignified by that underiariding, 
which is more then a ſimple diſcourſe , Nylite fiert ſicut equie 
mulus, in quibns non eft intelleftus : Be not likg horſe and mule, in 
whom there is 12 underſtanding. 

The other point which we ar2 to ſpeak of wn this matcer 1s, thar 
this preheminence and advancage of underiianding , and othzr 
ſpiricua] faculries char, man prerenderh, 1s ſold him at a dear rare, 
and brings with ic mgre hurt then good: for it is the principal 
ſource of all chole evils char appreſie him ; of vices, paſſions, ma- 


kies, irreſolutions, trouble, deſpair, which beaſts want, by the ' 


vant of this gr-at advantage : wirneſſe the Hog of Pyrrho, which 
aid eat his mear peacezbly in_rhe fhip, in the- mid1zit of a great 
remrelt,- when all che men were almoſt dead for fear, Ir ſeemierh 
thy theſe great pakts of the ſoul, haye been denied unto beaſts;or 
at lcaſi-wile leſſzned, and giv2n them more feeble, for their great 
good and quier, and beſtowed upon man for tns rorment : for ir is 
Jong of chem that he coileth and ravellech, rormenreth himſclf 
with vyhat is palt, and char which is ro come ; . yea he inaginerh, 
: apprehenderh,and feareth.thoſe ewils thar are not, nor'ever ſhall 
be. Beaſts apprzhend nothing char is ill, until chey feel ic ; and 
being eſcaped, they are preſently in ſecurity and at peace. So 
. that we ſee that man is moſt miſerable eyen in that wherein he 
-” = " þ Ehoughe 
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thought himſelf moſt : whereby it ſeemeth-rhae it had been 
betrer fot man,nor.to have been indued and adornzd with all thofe 
beautiful and celeſital-arns, ſince he rurneth chem Faint him- 


lf, evzn to his own td-firuction. And to ſay the 


we ſee 


thoſe that are molt Rupid and feeble of ſpiric, live atheſt cdntent, 


and feel nor rheir evil accidents in- (o- 


are more ſpiritual, 


high a degree,. as choſe chav 


Another advantage that man pretendeth- above beaſts, is & lig- 


niory and power of commanding, which he thinkerh he hath over 
beaſts : bur. beſides, that is an advantage that men themſelves 


have, and exercife the one over: the ocher, this is not true, For 
where 15 this command of many this obedience of the-beaſt ?: Ic is 
a monſter rhat was never ſeen, yea men do more fear-beaſts, them 
beaſts them. Ir is true, that man hath a great prehzminznce over 


beafts 3 Ve preſit 3 (95 maris, volatulr 


he mighe rult over t 


ns c@lt,beſtizs terre: That 
e fiſh of the ſea, the fowls of the aire, and the 


beaſts of the earth. And this by reaſon of his beautiful and uprighe 


rhat 


form, of hiswiſdome, and the prerogative of his ſpiric : but nor 
he ſhould eicher command, or they obey. 


There is likewiſe anocher adyantage , near: neighbour co this 


pretended by man,wwhich is a plain liberty, 


reproactung beaſts with 


their ſervitude, captivity, . ſubje&ion.: bur thus is ro ſmall purpoſe. 
There is far greater reaſon why man ſhould r2proxch man ; wit- 
neſſe thoſe flaves,not onely made by force,and ſuch as deſcend from 


them, bur alſo thoſe that are yolunta 


their liberty, or give it out of the li 


gi 


, 'Whoeither ſell for meney 
neſs of their heatts,.or for 


ſome commodity, «$ the ancient Fencers ſold our-righe wonen to 
their milirefles, ſouldi:rs to their captams. Now, there is none 
of all this in beaſts, rhey never ſerve one another, - not yield them- 
ſelves to any ſervitude exher aRive or paſſive, eicher ro ſerve, or 
tobe ſerv2d, aud are in every thing more free then men. And as 
man goeth to the chaſe, taketh, killerh, carerh che beaſt; ſo is he ta- 
ken killed, eaten by them in his enen, and honourably roo, by 
main flr2ngth, not by wie and arr, as man doth -. and nor onely by 
chem is he killed, buc by tis companion, byanocher man, a thing 
baſe and diſhonourable, Beaſts affemble noc chemſelyes in troups 
rogoto kill, ro deſtroy, to ranſack, to inthral anocher croup of 


their kind, as men do. 


The fourth and greareſt advantage pretended by man,is in vircue, 
bur of mortal ic is diſpurable (4 mean moral- materially by. the 


Our- 


by comparing bin with al other creatures. 


outward aRion : ) for formally the mortality, . good or evil, victue 
2nd vice, -cannot bein a beaſt. Kind acknowl ent, officious 
amiry, fidelicy, magnanimity, and many other virtues, which con- 
fiſt in ſociety and converſation, are more lively, more expreſs and 
conſtant, then can bz in the common ſort of people. Hircern 
the dog of Lyſinachus continued upon the bed of his dead maſter, 
refuling all kinde of ſuſtenance, and afrerwards caſt himſelf into 
chat fire Wherein his maſter was burnt, and chere died with him. 
The ſelf-ſame did another belonging co one Pyrrhas. That dog of 
wiſe Heſodu diſcovered the murder of his maſter. Another in 
like ſort in the preſence of King Pyrrbhas, and his whole army. 
Another which never ceaſed, as Plutarch afhrmeth, going fron 
ciry to ciry,uncil that ſacrilegious robber of the Temple of Athens 

was apprehended and brought co judgment. Thar hiftory is fa- 

mous, of the Lion that was hoſt and nurſe ro eAndrodes the laye, 

and his Phyfitim, which would-not touch him being caſt our unto 

him : which Appro» affirmech co have ſeen at Rome. - An Ele- 
phant having in choler killed his governour, repenting himſclf of 
it, refuſed any longer roeat, drink, or live. Concrariwiſe, there 

is not a creature in the world, more unjuſt, unthankful, crairerous, 

perfidious, lying, and deceirful, then man. ' Again, foraſmuch as 

virtue canlifteth in the moderation or our appetites, and the brid- 

ling of our pkeaſures, beafts are much more moderxe therein then 
we, and-do better comain rhemſelves within the limirs of aarure, 

For they are not 'onely nor roughed with- unnatural, ſuperfluous 

and artificial patſions and defires, which are -all. vicious and infi- 

nice, as men, Who for the molt part are pl in chem, bur alſo 
in che n:tufal, as eating and drinking , the acquaintaince be- 
ewuxt the male and the female, they are far more moderate and 


ſtayed. Bur that we may ſee which is the more / virtuous or vicious, Huneiy, 
a man or a beaſt, and in goodearneto ſhame a man more then a reel 
beaſt, let us take the virtue molt proper and agreeable unto man, 


that is, as the word it ſelf imforteth , humanicy.: as the moſt 
{irange and contrary vice is cruelry. Now herein beaſts have ad- 
vantage enough, even to make men bluſh for ſhame, They never 
aſſail, and ſeldone offend choſe of their kind, CALajor ſerpentums 
ferarumque —_— quan ar you wr $5, he concord and 
agreement among ft ſerpents 1 s, axon ft 

They neyer fight bur for great and juſt cauſes, as the defence and 
preſervation of their lives, liberry, "a their liccle ones: and os 
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"The fecond Conſideration of © Man, - 
they do wichtheit .natural -and open arms, by-cheir onely force 
wd yalour, 'and thar one'to one, as-in fingle combats, and not in 
rroups, nor by defignment.* Their combats are ſhorr- and ſoon 
ended, until one of them be either wounded, or yieldeth ; and 
the co.nbart ended, the quarrel, hatred, and choler is likewiſe at an 
end. Bur man hatch no quarrel bur again(t man, for nor onely 
light, vain and frivolous cauſes, but many times unjult, with artift= 
cial and rrairerous arms, 'by deceirs and wicked means , in-troup 
and aſſembly gathered by:aflignment ; and laftly,his wars are long, 
and neyer ended bur with death ; and when he is able no longer 
to hure, yer the hatred and choler endureth, | 

The concluſion of this compariſon is, that untruly and yainly 
doth man glorifie-/himſelf above beaſts. Fog if- man have in him 
ſomething more then they, as eſpecially'the wivacity of the ſpiric 
and underitanding, and thoſe great faculties of the ſoul ;- ſo hike- 
wiſe in exchange 1s he ſubje& to a rhouſand evils from which the 
beafts are freed ; inconſtancy, irreſolution, ſuperiticion, a painful 
care of things to come, ambirian , avyarice , enyy, -curiofity,” de= 
tration, ' ſymZ3, anda world of diſordered apperites, diſcontent- 
ments, emulari6ns. This ſpirit wherewich man maketh himſelf 'fo 
merry, brinos tiim a thouſand inconyeniences,and then maſt, when 
't is moſt Rirred and enforced. For ir doth not onely hurt |the 
body, trouble, break and weaken the bodily forces and funRions, 
bur alfo it hirrs and hindererh ic ſelf. Whar caſterh man inca 
folly and madneſs, bur the ſharpneſs, agility, and proper force of 


the ſpizir ? The'miok fibril follies and excellent lunacies proceed 


from rhe rareſt and quickeſt agications of the ſpirit, as from grea- 
xeſt amiries ſpring greateſt enmities , and from ſoundeſt healths 
mortal aladies: Melancholy men, ſaich Plato, as they are more 


capable of knowledg and wiſdome,ſo likewiſe of folly.And he that 


well marketh'ir, ſhall find, ' rhat in choſe elevations and ſales of 4 
free ſoul, there is ſome mixrute of folly ; for to ſay the cruth,theſe |: 


things are near neighbours. | 

- Touching a ſimple life, and ſuch as is according to nature, beaſts 
do far exceed men ; they live more freely, ſecurely, moderarely, 
contemcedly. And rhit man is wiſe that' conſidereth: hereof, and 
beneficerch himſelf by making*them att inſtruction unto. himſelf, 


which doing, he framerh himſelf co innocency, fimplicicy, libercy, 
1s- 


and rhat natural ſweerneſſe which ſhineth in beaſts, and 1 
wholly altered and corrupted in us by our arcthicial inyenti- 
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The eftimation , brevity , deſeription 
tions, and unbridled licentiouſneſs, abuſing that wherein we ſay we 
excel cthem,which is the ſpirit,and judgement. . And therefore God 
doth many times ſend us to ſchool to birds, beaſts chemſelves, ro 
the Kite , the Gralhopper , the Swallow , the Turtle, the Ant, the 
Ox, the Aſle, and diverſe others. Laftly , we muft remember thar 
there is a kind of commerce betwixt beafts and us, a certain relati- 
on and mutuall obligation , whereof there is ne other reaſon , bur 
that they belong to one and che ſame maſter , and are of the ſame 
family that we are. It is an unworthy thing to tyrannize over 
them , we owe juſtice unto men, and pity and gentleneſs to ſuch 
other creatures as are capable thereof. 


—_— 


The third Conſideration of Man, 
which is by his life. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


T he eftimation , brevity , de/criprion of the life of man, 
and the parts thereof. 


JT is a great and principal! point of wiſdom, truly to know 


how to efteem of life, to hold and preſerve it, to loſe or to take Of the eflims- 


it away, £0 keep and dire it, as much as after ſuch a manner as #9 
is fit ; there is not perhaps any thing wherein a man faileth more, 7”! 
or is more hindred. The vulgar unlearned fort account it a ſo- 
vereign good , and preferreth ic above all things; yez, he will noe 
Aick co redeem and prolong it by all the delays that may be, upon 
what conditions ſoever , thinking it can never be bought too'dear : 
for it is all io all wich him, his motto is, Viea niks! charins : Nothing 
is deayey then life. He eſteemerh and loveth his life for the love of it 
ſelf: he lives not but to live. It is no marvell if he fail in all che 
reſt , if be be wholly compounded ef errours , ſince from his very 
entrance, and in this fundamentall point he miftakes himſelf ſo 
groſſly. It may be likewiſe with ſome leſſe efteemed and more baſe- 
ly accouted of then ic ſhould, either by reaſon of ſome inſufficiency 
in judgement , or a proud mi-knowledge thereof : for falling into 
the bands of thoſe that are good ard wiſe, it may be 8 profitable 
inftrument both to themſelves and others , and I cannot be of their 
Opinion ( as it is ſiwply taken , that ſay it is beſt of all, not to be 
3 at 
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The eftimation; brevity , diſcriptidys 
at alf: and-chat-the' beſt is "the ſhorteſt life: - Optimum'non naſcs, 
64 quis citifſime' aboleri ; The bift thing 3, mt 0 b? bory , or pri- 
ſently to dye. And' it is neitbef well nor wiſely ſaid , What hurt or 
what-matter had it been, if I never hadbeet'?- A'man mayan- 
ſwer bim with the like queſtion': Where had that good been which 
' * js come, and” being not 'come', had it'not been evill not to have 
been? Iris a binde of evill thar wanteth gdo&; whatſoever it be, 
yea though nor neceſſary: Theſe extremities aretoo extteam and 
vicious, though nor equally': but that ſeetns'true that'a wiſe man: 
ſpake:, That is ſuch a good as a man would'nor take}, if he knew, 
well what itwere before he took'; Yitam nemo acciperet , fi darerue 
ſciemtibus ; No man Would axcepr of life , if be knew What it were. 
It is well chat men are within before they ſee the entrance , and 
that they are carried hud-winkt into it. Now when they are with» 
in , ſome do cocker and flatter themſelves therein , chat upon what 
condition ſoever , they will not go forth again ; others do nothing 
but murmure and vex themſelves : but the wiſer ſort ſeeing ir to be 
a marketthat is made without themſelves , ( for a man nin. lives 
nor dies when and how he will ). and that rhongh the way be rough 
and hard, yet nevertheleſs it is\not alwayes ſo , without winſing, 
or ſtriving and troubling any thing, they accommodate themſelves 
ontoit as they may , and ſo paſs their life in quietneſs , miking of 
neceſiny a virtue ; which is a token of wiſdom and indiftry*: and 
ſo doing, they live as long as they ſhould , and not, like fools, as 
See hereof 17h, longras they can. For, there is a timeto live, and a time to'dye : 
2.4.11 anda gooddeath is far betrer then an il} life , A wiſe man liyes no- 
longer , .thenthat his life mdy be worth more then his-death : for 
the longeſt life is not alwayes che better, | 
2. A'l men do much complain of the brevity of the life of man : 
Of the length nor onely the ſtmple vulgar ſort , who wiſh it ſhould never bave 
and brevity of ed; but alſo ( which is moft range ) the greateft and wiſeſt make 
life. it the principall ground of their complaints. To fay the truth , the 
greateſt part thereof being diverted and otherwiſe employed, there 
remains lictle or' nothing for it ſelf: for the time of our infancy, 
old age, ſlrep, maladies of minde and body, and many other times, - 
both uriprofitable and unfit for any good , being taken away , that 
which remainerh, is little or nothing ar all. Nevertheleſs , without 
_ oppoſing the contrary opinion to chem that bold a ſhort life, to be 
a-preat good and gifc of Nature', their complaiar ſeemeth to bave- 
little equity and reaſon', and rather to proceed from malice. For, 
. to 


"IP \ 
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of the life of man , and the parts thereof, 


co,what end ſerverh « lopg life ? Simply to.live , to breath, to eat; 
ap" 


| to. ſee this-world : for all this what needs ſo: long time ? 
We have ſcen, known, tafted, alli a ſhort ſpace ;and, knowiog ir, 
to deſire ſo long atime to practiſe it , and ftill to reiterate the ſame 
thing, to whatendis it ? Who will net be ſatisfied , nay wearied, 
to ' alwayes one and the ſame thing ? 1f it be not tediouy and 


ickſome, art the leaft it is ſuperfluons : it is a turning wheel where 
.the ſame things come and go: it is alwayes to begin where we 
.cod , and tore-ſpin the ſame web. But perhaps they will ſay they * 


deſire along life, to learn and to profic the more , and to proceed 
to a greater perfe&tion of knowledg and virtue. Alas ! good ſouls 
that we are, what ſhould we know , or who ſhould teach us ? We 
employ but badly that lictle which is given us, not only in vanities, 
and thoſe things char yield us no profic , but in malice and fin; and 
-then we cry out and complain, that we have not enough given unto 


.us. And to ſay the. truch, to what end ſerves ſo grear ſtore of 


knowledg and experience, fince in the end we muft leave it and 
diſlodg it ; and having diſlodged ir alrogether , forget and loſe ic 


.all , or know it better and otherwiſe ? Bur you will ſay , that there 


are beaſts chat do triple and quadruple che life of min, To omit 
thoſe fables that are cold thereof; be it ſo : but yet there are a 
number that live not a quarter of that time that mandoth, and 
few neither , that live out their time. By what right, or reaſon, 
or priviledg, can man challenge a longer life then other creatures ? 
Is it becauſe he dce\ becter employ it in macters more high and 
more worthy life? By. this ceaſo2,, he ſhould live leſs time then 


.a]l other creatures ; for there is none comparable to man, inthe iil 


employments of his life , in wickedneſs , ingraticude, intemperance, 
and all manner of diſorder and immodefty in manners, as hath 
been ſhewed before , in the compariſon of man with beaft : ſo thac 
as I azked eyennow, to what end a long life ſerved ; now1 aske 


. what evills there would be inche world , if the life of man were 
Jong? What would he not enterpriſe , ſince the ſhortneſs of life, 


, which cuts off his way , and (as they ſay ) interrupts his caſt ; and 
the uncertainty chereof, which takes away all heart and courage, 
cannot ftay bim, living as if be ſhould live ever ? Onthe one ſide 
he feareth , perceiving himſelf ro be mortall , but notwithſtanding 

that, be cagoor bridle bimſelf from not covet.ng, hoping, enterpri- 


ſing, as if be were immortall. T anquan ſemper vittari vivits, Serecy. 


.nurqugm vobis fragilitas veflra ſuccurrit : om' is tanquam mor: 
| I 4 rales 


of the life of May, and the parts thereof. 
tales rimetis , tanquam immortales concupiſcitis; Te live @ though 
.ye were alwayes to live; your frailty nevey comes mto your minde : 
Je fear all things as moriall , but ye deſire all things as immortal. 
And to ſay the truth , what need hath Nature of all theſe great 
a1d goodly enterpriſes and imployments , whereby man challen- 
geth a longer life then other creatures ? Man therefore had no 
ſubjet whereof to complain, but to be angry with himſelf. We 
have life enough , but we are not good husbands, we manage it not 
well; life is not ſhort , buc we make ir ſo; we are not in want , but 
prodigall ; no» inoprs vite , ſed prodigs: we loſeit , we diflipate it, 
we vilifie it, as if it were nought-worth , as if we had more then 
enough : weall fall into one of theſe chree favles, cicher we em- 
ploy it i]l, or about nothing, or in vain. Magna vite pars elabi- 
tur male agentibus , maxima nihil agentibus , tota alind agentibas: 
eA great part of | fe is loſt to thoſe that doill, a greater to thoſe that 
do nothing , and all to thoſe that ds that th:y ſhould nor do. A man 
ſtudieth not co live, but rather buſi:th himielf in any ether thing; 
he ſhall never know how todo a thing well, by acquitting him- 
ſelf of labour, but by care and attention. Ochers reſerve their 
lives untill they can live no longer , then take comfort in life , when 
there is nothing left but the lees and dregs thereof. Oh what folly, 
what miſery is this | Yea there are ſome that have ſooner ended, 
then begun co live , ard life is paſt before they chought of ir. Pui- 
dam wivere incipiunt, cum deſintndum , quidam ante deſirrunt, quam 
snceperint. Inter cetera mala , hoe qnoque habet ftultitia , ſemper in- 
Cipit vivere. Some begin to live, when they ſhould dye ; ſome ended, 
before they begin. ; am: ngſt other evils , folly hath this , that it alwayes 
berins to live. 

Our preſent life is but the entrance and end of a Travedy, a 
perpetuall iſſue of errours, a web of unhappy adventures, a pur- 
ſuit of diverſe.miſeries inchained together on all ſides ; there is ho- 
thing but evill char ic diftillech-, rhat ic prepareth ; one evill drives 
forward another ev.|, as one wave 6nother ; torment is'ever pre= 
ſent , and the ſhadow of what is good deceiveth us; blindneſs and 
want of ſenſe poſſeſſeth the beginning of our life, the middle is 
ever in pain and travell, the end in ſorrow ; and beginning, middle, 
and end in errour. 

The life of man hath -many diſcommodities and miſeriescom- 
mon , ordinary and perperuall ; it hath likewiſe ſome particular and 
diſtin , according to-the diverſicy of the parts , ages and ſeaſons ; 

infancy, 
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The eſtimation , brevity , deſcription. 
infancy , youth, virility , old age ; every one have their proper and 


particular diſcommodities. 
The greateſt part of the world ſpeak more hononrably and fa- 


yourably of old age, as the more wiſe, ripe moderate accuſing and A comp 
betwixt youth 


and old age. 


ſhaming youth of a vicious, fooliſh, licencious life, bur very unjuſtly: 
for in truch the iofirmities and vices of old age are more in number, 
more great and troubleſome then thoſe of youth , it fils the minde 
more with wrinckles, then the viſage ; and there is not a ſoul grow 
ing old , grows not ſowre and rotten. Witch the body the ſpirit is 
uſed, and the worſe for the uſe, and at laſt returns to infancy 8gain, 
Bis pueri ſenes : Old men twice children. Old age is a neceſſary and 
puiſſant malady , which loadeth us inſenſibly with many imper- 
feRions. It were abſurd ro terme wiſdom a difficalty of humours, 
an anxiety and diſtsfte of things preſent , an impotency to do as in 


former times : Wiſdom is too noble to be ſerve with ſuch offi- 


cers. To wax old is not to wax wiſe , nor to take away vices, but 
ro change them into worſe, Old age condemneth pleaſure, but ic 
is becauſe it cannot taſte or reliſh 1c aright , like /E£/opz dog , it 
faith it will none of it, but it is becauſe it cannor joy in it : for old 
age leaveth not pleaſure properly,but pleaſure diſdaine old ape ; for 
it is alwayes wanton and ſporting; and it is no reaſon that im- 
potency ſhould corrupt judgment , which ſhould in youth know 
vice in pleaſure; and, in old age, pleaſure in vice. The vices of 
youth are temerity , indiſcreet forwardneſs , and unbridled liberty, 
and over-greedy deſtre of pleaſure , which are naturall things pro» 
ceeding from the heat of the bloud and naturall vigour , and there- 
fore the moſt excuſable ; bur the vices of old age are far otherwiſe. 
The lighter are a vain and frail protervity, an envious partling, un- 
ſociable huamours , ſuperſtition , care to get riches , even then when 
the uſeof themis loſt , a ſotriſh avarice, and fear of death , which 
proceedeth properly, not from the want of ſpiri: and courage , as 
they ſay , but becauſe old men are long acquainted, and as it were 
cockered in this world, whereby their affe&tionsare knit unto it, 
which is not in young men : but beſides theſe they are envious, fro- 
ward, unjuſt : but that which is mott ſortiſh and ridiculous in them, 
is that they would not only be reverenced, bur feared, and therefore 
they put upon them an auftre look and diſdainfull , thinking there- 
by to extort fear and obedience : bur they are therein much decei- 
ved, for this ſtately and furious geſture is received of youth with 


_ mockery and laughter , being practiſed onely to blinde their eyes, 


and 
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110 | The Preface. 
and of purpoſe to hide and diſguiſe the truth of; things. -There 
are in old age ſo many faults onthe one ſide , and ſo.many impo- 
rencies On the other , and therefore ſo fit for contempt, that, the 
beft way to compaſs their deſires , is love and affeRion ; for com- 
mand and fear are no age fie armes for them.” It ill befits them 
to make themſelves to be feared : and though they could do it, yer 
love and honour is a fairer purchaſe, | 


The fourth Conſideration of Man, 


morall , by his manners , humours , condi- 
tions , very lively and notable, 


THE PREFACK. 


"K LL the deſcriptions, the wiſe and ſuch as have taken preateft 
pains in the ftudy of humane knowledg , bave given unto 

men, ſeemall to note in man four things : YVawity , Weakneſs , In- 
conftancy , Miſery ; calling him the ſpoil of times , che play-game 
of Fortune, the image of inconſtancy , the example and ſpeQacle 
of inficmity, the ballance of cavy and miſery , a dream , a fanta* 
ſie , aſhes, a vapour, a morning dew, a flower that preſently fadeth 
and withereth ; a winde;, grals , a bladder, or bubble , a ſhadow, 
leaves of trees carried with the wind, unclean ſeed in bis begin» 
.ning , a ſponge of ordures, a ſack of  miſeries in his middle age , a 
ſtench, and meat for worms in his end; and to cor:.c|\ude , the moſt 
miſerable and wretched thing in the world. eb, one of the moſt 
ſufficient in'this matter , as well in the praRtice and contemplation 
thereof , hath well and at large diſczjbed him , and gfrer him , Solo- 
on, intheir books. To be ſhort, P/;xy ſeemeth very, properly to 
have deciphered him , in calling him the moſt miſerable, and yer 
-the moſt arrogant creature of the world. Solum ut certurs fit xi 
hil eſſe certi , nec miſerius quicquant homine ant ſuperbius : Thatit © 
6 onely certain , that there us nothing certain , neither any thing more | 
proud ,. and miſerable then man. By the fick word ( miſerable ) be | 

., comprehendeth all choſe former deſcriptions ,. and. as much as all | 
\ the reft bave ſaid ; bur by the other (-tbe moſt proud } be roucheth | 
another chief point very imporrent : .and he ſcemerh in theſe two 
words to have uttered whatſoever can be ſaid, Thele are thoſe 
ewo 
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Vayity.' 
ewo things, that ſeerrts hurt and hinder onethe ocher, Miſery and 
Fride; Vanicy arid Prefamprign. See then'how fitange and mon- 
firous u' -cOar mah is: 

Foraſmuch' as man is compoſed of ewo diverſe parts , the'fonl 
and the body, it is 8 matter of difficuley well to deſcribe him entire, 
in his perfeRion and declining ftate, Some refer unto the 
whatſoever ill cary be ſpoken} of min ; they make tim an extellent 
crearare”, and , in regard of bisfpirit, extoll him above'all other 
creatures; bur\, one the other ſide, whatſoever is ill, eicher'in man, 
or in the whote world , is forged and proceedeth from che ſpirit of 
man, 8nd in it there is far more vanity , inconftarcy , miſery , pre- 
ſumption , then' in the body; wherein there is little matter of re- 
proach in reſpeR of the ſpirit, and therefore Democriza: callerh it 
a world of hidden miſeries;, and Plnrarch proveth it in a book 
written of that ſubjeR: Now let us conſider man more according 
tothe life , then heretofore we have done , and pinch him where 
it itcheth not , referring all to theſe five heads, vanity , weakneſs, 
inconftanty , miſery , and preſumption , which are his mor natarall 
and univerſall qualities , bur che two latter touch him more neerſly: 
Again, there are ſome things common to many of theſe five, which 
& man knows not to which to attribute it, and eſpecially,imbecillity 
and miſery. 


CHAP. XXXVI, 
1. Vanity. 


'7 Anity is the moft eſſentiall and proper quality of humane na- 
ture. There is nothicg ſo much in man, be it malice, iofeli- 
city , inconſtancy , irreſolurion ( and of all theſe there is alwayes 
abundance ) as baſe feebleneſs , ſotiſhneſs , and ridiculons vanity - 
and therefore Democritas met better with it, with a kinde of dif- 
dain of humane condition , mocking and laughing atir, then He- 
raclitns , that wept and tormented himſelf, whereby he gave ſome 
reſtimony , that he made ſome account thereof; and Diogenes who 
ſcorned it, then 7imon that hater and flier of the company of 
men. Pindars: bath expreſſed it more co the life then any other, 
by the two vaineſt things in the world , calling it the dream of a 
ſhadow , oxas Gras drbgwnrt; b 
This is that , that hath wrought in the wiſeſt ſo great a contempt 
of mar, that bearing of ſome great diſignmenc and —_—_— 
enterprile, - 
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Vanity. 
enterpriſe , and judgiog it ſuch, were wont nevertheleſs to ſay, that 
the world was not worthy a mans labour and pains, ( ſo anſwered 
Statilus to Brmtas, talking with him about che conſpiracy againſt 
Ceſar ) and that a wiſe man ſhould do nothing bur for himſelf, 
for it it not reaſon that wiſe men , and wiſdom ſhould put them- 
ſelves in danger for fooles. | 

This vanity is ſhewed and expreſſed many wayes, and after a 
diverſe manner ; firſt in our thoughts and private imagirations, 
which are many times more then vain, frivolous , and ridiculous 
wherein nevertheleſs we ſpend much cime , and yet perceive it not. 
We enter into them , we dwell in them, and we come forth again 
inſenſibly , which is a double vanity, and great forgetfulneſs of our 
ſelves. One walking in a hall, conſidereth how he may frame his 
paces after a certain faſhion upon the boords of the floure : ano- 
ther diſcourſeth in his minde , with much time and great attention, 
how he ſhould carry himſelf if he werea King , a Pope, or ſome 
other thing , that he is aſſured can never come to paſs; and ſo be 
feedeth himſelf with wind , yea leſs then wind, that , neither is, ncr 
ever ſhall be. An other dreameth how he ſhall compoſe his body, 
his countenances, his geſtures, his ſpeech after and afﬀfeRed faſkion, 
and pleaſeth bimſelf therein, as with a thing that wonderfully 
becomes him, and that every man ſhould take delight in. But 
what a yanity and ſottiſh weakneſs in our deſires is this , that brings 
forth beliefes and hopes far more vain ? And all this falleth our, 
not onely when we have nothing to do , when we are ſwallowed 


 vpwith idleneſs, but many times in the midſt of our moſt neceſſa- 


ry affaires : ſo naturall and powerfull is vanity , that it robbeth 
and plucketh our of our hand , che truth , ſolidity , and ſubſtance of 
things, and fils us with wind, yea with nothing. 

Another more ſoitiſh vanity, is a troubleſome care of what 
ſhall here fall out when we are dead. We extend our deſires and 
affetions beyonJ our ſelves,and our being; we would provide that 
ſomething ſhould be done unto us, when we know not what is 
done unto us; wedelire to be praiſed after our death : what grea- 
ter varity ? It is not ambition, as ic ſeemeth, and a man may 
ehink it, for that is he deſire of a ſenſible and perceptible honour : 
if this praiſe of our ſelves when we are gone , might any way pro- 
fic either our children , our parents, or our friends that ſurvive us, 
it were well, there were ſome benefit, though not to our ſelves ; 
but to deſire that as a good , which ſhall no way touch us, nor 
ne 


Vanity. 

nefit echers, is a meer vanity, like that of thoſe who fear their 
wives will matry after their departure ; and therefore they defire 
them with great paſſion co continue unmarried, and bind them by 
their wills 1o to - leaving unto them a great part of their goods 
upon that condition. This is a vanity, and many times injukice, 
It was contrariwiſe a commendable thing in thoſe great men. in 
times paſt,. which, dying, exhorced their wives to marry ſpeedily 
For the better encreaſe of the Common-wealth. Orh<rs ordain, 
that for the loye of them, and for their ſakes, a friznd keep ſuch 
and ſuch #thing, or that hz do this or thac unto cheir dead bodies, 
which rather ſheweth heir yanicy , then doth any good to ſoul 

or body. | 
See here another vanity , we live ndt but by relation unto ano- 
ther ; we take not {o much care what we are in our ſelvzs in effe& 


and cruth,as what we are in the publike knowledge of men ; in ſuch ' 


ſorr, that we do many times deceive and deprive our ſelyes, of our 
own goods and commodities , and tormenc our fplyes, to frame 
our qutyard appearances to the conmon opinion. This 1s trus, 
not onely in outward things and ſuch as blong to the body,andrhe 
expence and charge of our means, bur alio in the goods of the (pi- 
rir, Which ſeem unto us to be without fruit, it others enjoy them 
not, and they be not produced to the. view and ap; tobation of 
{i rangers, 

Our yanity is not onely in our fimple thoughts, dzfires, and diſ- 

_cougſes, bur ic likewiſe troubleth, 0 


Il 


ſoul and body. Many times men trouble and cornent themſelyes, the ſpiris. 


more for light occations and matrers of no moment, then for the 
greareſt and molt important affairs that ar:,, Our ſoul is many 
times troubled with ſmall phantaſies, drzams, ſhadows, fooleries, 
without body, wichour ſubject, ic is intangled and moleſted ith 
.choler, hatred, ſorrow, joy,building caliles uw Spain. :The remem- 
brance of a farewell of ſome parcicular grace or ation, affliteth 
us more then a Whole diſcourſe of a matter of greater importance, 
The ſound of names and certain \words pronounced With a pittj- 
full yoice, yea with fighs and excla:nauons, piercerh eyen to the 
. quick, as Qrarours and Players , and Þþthers that ſell wind and 
ſmoak, do well know and practice. * And this wind catcherh 
and carrieth away many tumes men that are moſt conltant and 
ſertled, if they (tand nor upon their guard : ſo puiſſane is vanity 
over men. And not onely Lght aud lutle things do ſhake _ 
trouble 
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Vifktaions 


Fanity. ; 

frouble us, bur alſo hes and 1mnpottures, eyen thoſe we know to be 
ſuch ( a {trwnge thing ) int ſuch ſotc, char We rake pleaſure ro de« 
cetve our ſely2s in good Errnzft, ro feed cur phantahes wirh tales, 
Witch nochinz. Ad fallerdam moſmetipſas 'mmgemoſiſſims ſun : 
We are wife to deceive our ſelves ; witneſfe they that weep and 
afflict chemſelves heating a relation, or ſeeing a rragedy, which 
they know to be an invencion made for delight, even of thoſe 
things thitn:ver were. I couldcell you of one that was ſo beſor- ' 
red, that he died for one whom he knew co be foul old, deforined, 
not becauſe he loy2d her, bur becaule ſhe was well painted, and 
pliſter:d or coloured with other impoſtures, hourh he alwayes 
knew che:n co be ſuch, | 


ang, Let us cone from rh2 particular yaniry of every parcicular man 


offices of coxr-= 1N his conmon lite, ro ſee hoiv much rihns vanity 1s tied to the-n1- 
res, 


rur2 of man, nor on-ly as arivate and perſonal yice. What v1- 
nity and loſs of time 1s there in thoſe wihtations, ſalurations, con- 
gies, and mutual entetcamments, thoſe offices of courtehe, ora- 
tions, ceremonies, ofters, raiſes, promiſes? How many hyperbo- 
lical ſpeeches, hypoctiies and 1mpottures are there in the fight 
and knowledge ct all, boch of thoſe that give them, that recetwe 
them, that hear of them ! ——_— that it ſeemerh co be a match 
and 'tnarker made rogether, ro_mock, lye, ani deceive one ano- 
ther. And that which is worth all che rett, hz thi knows that a 
man doth inpudently lye unto him, mult yer giv2 him thanks ; and 
he that knows that when he lies he is nor behteved, ſers a boldface 
upon.th2 matter, attending and obſerving one the other, who ſhall 


- firlt begin :ndend ; when they could hoth bz content they were 


both afuhdzr. What enconventences doth man endure ? He faion- 
eth, counterieireth, diſguiterh himſelf ;' he endureth hear, cold, 
rroublech his re{t, afliteth his life-for thoſe courtly vanitizs, and 
I:avcrh his weighty affairs for che wind, We are vain at the 
ch:rge of our own eale, yea of our health and of ovr life. The ac- 
cidents an1 the lighcer rhings trample under foor the ſubſtahce,and 
the winde carriech the body, fo much'is man a flave co vatiiry * and 
h: that will do otherwiſe, thall be held for a fool, and a man that 
undcritands nor the world. Ir is dextetiry well ro | > 4p Com?- 
dy, and folly, not to be vain. Being entred thro and fami- 
har diſ.our(e, how many yain and unprofitable, falſe, fabulous cales 
are there (not to ſay wicked and pernicious, which are not of this 
cornt ) baw many.vaunts: and yain . boaſtings ! any * > + * 
| delizhtech 
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V amty. 
delightethto of himſelf and that which is his, and it he think 
wp 0d or ſaid, or gofſeſle any thing thar is worthy 
eſtimation, he is not at eaſe until he hath urrered ir, and made ic 
known unto others : when a commodity firtt commeth,he encreth . 
into an account ther2of, he valueth it, he raiſeth the price, nay he 
will not ſeem to attend his commadity, chough he teek it with in- 
duſiry; and then ro hear what the ſpeech of the peo 4c is abroad, 
he cheuſts himſelf incocompany, and it ticklzth him ac the he:re 
to hear his happy ſucceſſe ſpoken of; and that men etieen of hin 
he more, and of what he elteems{ _ 

Bur better ro make known Whar cr2dit and command this vani- To 
ey-harh over the narure of man, let, us call ro mind that che grea- Publike and 
reſt alrerations of the world, the rot general and fearful agir1- #*5vrrſall agi= 
tions of States and Empires, arniei, battels, murth<rs hv. rien ©) 
from light, ridiculous and vain cauſes, witnefſ2 the wars of Troy 
and Greece, of Sillaand Maru, Ceſar and Pompey, Auguſtus 
and Antony. The Poets fignihe as much, when they ſe: all Greece 
and Aſia on fire for an Apple. The firit occahons and mocives 
ariſe of nothing, afterwards they grow and incre2ſe : a teftino- 
ny of the vinity and folly.of man. Many cines the accidenc doth 
mere thenthe principal, the lefler circumſtances rouch more to the 
quick then the greateti,nay the cautys and tubjz&s themſelyzs. The 
rohe of Ceſar troubled Rome mpr2 then his dexch did, or 

_ rwo and twenty (tabs with a poignard that were given 
un. | 

Laſtly, the crown and perfection of the vanity of man is ſhews- g 
ed, in has which he moſt affeRteth| and ſeeks after ; he pleaſeth puliciry end 

himſelf and placeth his whole felicity in tho.e yain and frivolous contentment. 
goods, without which he may well and commodicufly liv2 , and 
rakes notthat care that he ſhould .for the ttue ari1 efſential : his 
chance is winde, his whoke good nothing but opinion and dreams, 
wherein he is matchlefle, God hath/all good chinzs in effence,all 
eml. in underſtanding ; man quite \contrary fofiefleth his good 
rhings by phanraſie,his evil in efl-ncs. B22tts-conrenc not,nor. feed 
-chemſelyes wich opinions and phancahes ,. bur with that which is 
preſent, palpable, and in vericy. Vamty hath been given unco man 
as his proper patt and condition ; he returns, he thirs, h2 hunts up 
and down, he catcheth a ſhadow, h2 adoreth the winde, he flies, . 
he dies , and a moac at the laſt is-che hirz of his dayes work ; Va- 
eats creature ſubjetta eſt-etiam nolens ,  univer[a vanitas onyns. 
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E Debility ar Infirmity, 
! hoxwo vivens © Ever 


will, and all men living are but Vanity. 


CHAP, XXXVII. 
Debility or Infirmity. 


Every creature is ſubjelt to vanity, even Againſt hug 


» Ehold here the ſecond head of this + Conſideration and hu- 
maneknowledgz : for how ſhould vaniry be other chen frail 

arid feeble ? This weaknefle is confefled, and proved by all that ac- 
count many things eaſie to be underſtood of all, bur is nor raken 
rt be ſuch in choſ: things ic ſhould, as in ſuch wherein a man ſee- 

- meth to be molt ſtrong, and leaſt weak ; in defiring, poſſeſſing and 


-u/ing thoſe things that he- hath and holdeth, and in every 


900d 


and ewil ; and ro be ſhort,in ſuch wherein he glorieth molt,where- 
in he thinketh ro excel others , and ro be ſomething. Theſe are 
the true teltinonies of þis weaknefſe : bur we ſhall ſee this beret 


apt. 4 
Firſt, touching def:r2, a man cannor ſettle his content 


ment in 


any thing, no not his own debre ant imagination. It.is not in our 
-power to chuſe what we ſhould'; and whatiozver we have de{:red 
or obtained , it ſatishes us not : but we go blenting ateer chings 


unknown andto come, b2cauſe things preſent content us 


not,and 


we more efleem of things abſent. It one ſhould pur a man to his 
own choice, make him his own carver, 1t is not in his power ſoro 
chuſe,az that he repent not his choice,or which he will not add un- 
to, Or tak? fron, or altar ſone way or cther ; for he defires'that 
which he knows nor howw toexprefle : and at the laſt nothing catt 


content him, bur he is angry and fallerh our with. hinfelf. 


eſhon and uſe of things, and chat divers 


The weaknefle of man doth more appear, and is greatzr in the 
nd tha ayes: het, inthut 
he cannorc make uſe of any thing in its own purity and hmple na- 


tvr2 ; bur he nault diſguiſe, alter and corrupt thzms before he can 


acconTodate them to his uſe : 


the elements,merals,and all things 


elſe in their own nature are not fit for uſe. CGrood things, delights 
. andpleaii res cannot be enjoyed withour. ſoe meure of evt and 
diicommrodity ; Aedio de forte leporum ſurgit amari aligutd, quod 
142 ipſis floribius axgat : Even from anudff the fax wins of delight: & 
Ao ar;[e alwayes ſome bitterneſs, whicheven i the height of pltaſurt © 
* do xy. The highelt pleaſure that 1s, hath a fGigh and a co:nplain: 
' £0 .4CcO.NPanNy it ; and. being cane to perfetion is bur debility, a 


P 
/ 


dejestion Þ 


, dejeRtion of the minde , languiſhment- And extreme and-full 


Debility or Infirmity, 


contentment hath more moderate ſeverity , theo wanton delight ; 

Ipſa felicizas , ſe nifi temprras , premit : Folicity it jelf, unleſe it 

temper it ſelf , vexeth. And therefore it was well ſaid of him, thae 

God ſells unto us whatſoever good ching he ſends us : that is to 

ſay, That be giveth nothing unco us purely good , but that we buy 

ie at the ſcales with an addition of ſome evill co make up weigh, 

So likewiſe ſorrow is never , without the alliance of fome 

pleaſure ; Labor voluptaſque diſſimillima nature, ſoecietae quadants 

natrrals inter ſe ſunt junila ; oft quedam flere voluptas: Labony 

and pleaſure , thingh in nature m:ſt unlike , yet by a certain naturall 

faciety , they are lirked together , ſo that even ro Weep 5: « certain de« 
light. So all things in this world are mingled and nded 

with their contraries : _ motions and wrinkles in the viſage 

that ſerve co laugh , ſerve to weep, as Painters teach us : and we 
ſee that the extremity of laoghter is mingled with tears. There is _ 

no goed thing in us, that hath not ſome vicious tinRure with it ; 

Omnes. juſtitie noſtre ſunt tavquam pannus menſiruate : All ou 

righteouſneſs 55 a3 4 menſiruon: clath , 38 an0n (ball be (bewed in bis 
due place;nor no evill without ſome good: Natlam fine anthoremen- 
te malum eſt : There is no fin Without:puniſbment. Miſcry it ſelf al- 

wayes ſerves to ſome end: for there is no evill withoug , no 

good in man without evill : all is mingled,gad there is nothiog pure 
in qur hands. Secondly, whatſoever happeneth unto us,we 4 and 
.enjoy with an ill hand; our taſte is unreſolved and uncettain, it 
knows pot bow to. hold and poſleſſe any thing after agood man- 
ner: and-from thence ſprang that undetermined queſtion of the ſ0- 

veraign good. The better things many times in our bands, by our in- 
firmities , vice,inſufficiency, are made worſe, are corrupted, become 
notbiog,are unproficable unto us, yea ſometimes hureful & contrary. 
But humane imbecillity is more richly diſplayed in good and 


evil, in virtue and vice : hence it 4s, that man cannot be, when it Is gol nl 
ſeems good unto himſelf, eicher wholly good, or wholly wicked, evil. 


but he hath bis weakneſs, his imporeacies in them both, Touchs 
ing virtue , three points are to be conſider:d : the firlt is , that it is 
not in the power of man ta do all good , to put in praftice all vir» 
roe ; inſomuch that many virtues areircompatible , and cannot be 
altogether , at leaſt in one and the ſame ſubjeR as filiall or maiden- 
ly continency and viduall , which are wholly different ; the married 
and uamarried efiate;the two ſecond of wid dow hood & a 
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DeMitivy br Inflrmity. 
> age we bufie, and havieg more difficulty and vir- 
ze then che two firſt, of virginity and the unmerried eftare,which 
have more purity , grace and enſe : Yirgo feliciar, vidua laboriofler : 
is ills gratie , tn ifta virtue coronater : The virgine 38 the happier, 
the widdow the more painfull , inthe former grace , in the latter viv- 
ave is orowned, That conſtancy which is in poverty, want, «dverficy, 
and cher which is in abundance and proſperity : patience in 
ry and tiberatty. Andehis is more true in vices,which gre oppoſire 
one the otber. = þ 

The frcond point is, gr Neenah ene) 6" de 
that , which belongs to one virtue, without the ſcandal and offence 
either of anorher vireue, or of it ſelf; inſforaoch chat they hinder one 
the orher : whereby it comes to paſy, that « men cannot farisfie the 
ene., but at the chorpe of the orher 5 whichwe muft nor attribuce 
nato virtue , or think ehat the virtnes croſs and contrary one ano- 
ther ; for they agree well enough ; but nnto the weakneſs of our 
bumane condition, all the fofficiency and induftery thereof beirg ſo 
Moet and ſo feebte , char ir cannor finde any certain univerfall and | 
conftant rule, whereby to make #n honeft man: and fuch-order can- |; 
ner be token , buerhec che meanes to do-well , do many times hin» 
der one the other. Ker us rake for extmple, Charity and Juftice : 
Wo I — farher or my png warres , on the ene- 
mies part, in juſtice I ought to kill him, bur in charity F ſhould fpare 
and fre bins If as man be wounded to the death and hr erm k: 
dy., and thar tt @e remained nothing but « grievous langoifhing , i 
were #-decd of charity'to make an end'of him, as be did that kilfed. © 
$axl at hiv earneſt increaty ; bur this charity is puniſhed'by juſtice, © 
as he was by Devid , and that juſtly, David being the minifter of 
pubfick. juftice , not private ebarity : yea to be found neer unto a #7 
man in ſuch a caſe, ins fuſpicious p'ace,and where there is douhr of ©: 


the murderer y alchough he be there to perform fome office of hu- ©: 


manity,is very dangerous ; and the beſt thing that can happen unto |. 
him, is to be called into queſtioh, and put to anſwer to that acci» 
dent , whereof he is inrocent So that we fee that juftice doth nor 
only offerd charity, but ittiampereth and hindereth ir ſelf : and 
therefore it was very well ſaid, andtruly , Summun jus, ſumma in 
Jaria : Extreme right, extvore wrony. 

Thethird point and the moſt notable is, that a man is confirai- 
ned many times to uſe bad means, for the better avoidance of ſome 
great evill,or the execution of what is good, in ſuch ſore that be muſt 

h ſometimes 


M1 rid 
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_— 


lore des aÞprove as lawfutl , not choſe things that are not 
$2009, buc thax are ſtarke _— a«5if to be good it were necrflary 
tobe ſomewhec wicked, this is feen in every thing , in Polici, 


Infice, Verity, Religeon, 
gore om x ns, cod evills arethere permitted , and poblickly 
acted, not enely by connivence or permiffion , bat alfo by the ap- 
ion of the lawes thetofelves ? as ſhall hereafter be ſaid in his 
due place 3 Ex Sexarn/conſnitis & plebifeitly ſcelera txercrnrar : 
Crime are committed by tht decvees bf the Senatr, and approbations 
of che prople. To dixburden a Stare or Common-wealrh , either of 
tos great 2 number of , or of ſach ax are inflamed with a 
defire of wars, which the . like a body replete wich bad or 
abundant humours, cannot bear, it is the manner to ſend them elſe- 
where , and to cafe themſelves at the charge or diſeaſe of another. 
As the French , Lombard , Goths , Vandals T artarians , T wrk: have 
been accuftomedto do. To avoid a civill war, it is the manner to 
entertain a ſtrange war. To inftru@ others in the virtue of Tempe- 
rance , Fx: cauſed rhe J4otes their ſervants to be made drunk, 
tbar by che ugly deformity of their foperflaous imundation , others 
might grow.into.an horror and dereftucion of that ſin. The Xomanrs, 
to prepare their to valour,and a contempt of the dangers of 
dexcb, ordained of purpoſe thoſe furious ſpeRacles of the Fencers, 
-which ac the fickt rhey ordained fer offenders; afrerwards for ſlives 
.or ſervants, bue innocents ; and laftly for free-men that gave them- 
ſelves thereunto. Brothell houſes in preat Cities , #/#r5cs , divorces, 
aoder the law of Moſes, and in diverſe other nations,and religions, 
have been permitted for che berrer avoiding of great miſchiefes, 
o Ad tduritiem cordis rorwm : For the hardneſs of mens hearts, 
In f#ftice, which cannot ſubſift, cannot be executed, without the 
mixture of ſome wrong , not onely juſtice commutative , for chat is 
not ſtrange ; it is afrer a ſort neceſſary, and men could not live and 
eraffick rogether , without mutua!! dammage without offence, and 
the lawes allow of the loſs which is under the moyety of the juft 
price. But alſo juftice diftribarive 8s it ſelf confeſſerh ; Swmmun jus, 
ſumma 1rjuria ,  omne magnum exemplum habet aliquid ex inquo, 
good come finguler militate publiea repentieur : Extreme vighr is 
extreme wrong , and all 5 gue examples have fore injuſtice which 
For the common gootlss pr atiiſed ag ainſt all : Plato altoweth , and it is 
not againſt the {aw,by deceits and falſe mg of fayour and pardon, 
todraw the offender to coofels his favit. This is by wjuſtice , {ecei 
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Of tortares, nod impudency to do juſtice. And what ſhould we fay of the in- 


Verity. 


vention of tortures, which is rather 8 proof of patience,then vericy? 
For, both be that can ſuffer them and cannot, will conceal the truth, 
For , why ſhould grief cauſe a man rather co ſpeak tha which, 
then that wbich is not ? If a man think that an innocent is patient 

to endure torments, why ſhould not he that is guilty, being 

a means £0 ſave his life? /#s terwent a gubernat dolor nuoderatur na- 

mre , cujnſque tun anni , tum corperu regit queſitor , firftit libide, 

corrumpit [pes , infirmat metng , ut in tot rerum anguſte a ml veritati 

loci relinquarvy : Grief governeth thoſe tormentsz nature death mode- 

rae , the ſearther both of the body and minde duth rule , Inuit boweth, 

hope corrupteth , fear Weakenath , ſo that in ſo many extremities , there 

14 no place for truth. . ln defcnce hereof it is ſaid , that cortures do 

aftoniſh and quell the guilty,and extort from him a truth ; and cor- 


erariwiſe. ſtrengthen the innocent : but we do ſo often ſee the con- 


erary , that this may be-doubted ; and to ſay the truth , it is @ poor 
means full of uncertainty, full of doubr. What will not 8 man ſay, 
what will-he.-not do, to avoid fuch torment ?: Erenirs invocentes | 
mentiri cofit dolor: For grief enforcerh innocexte1o(lie ,-in ſuch ſort © 
chat it fallerb ouc that the Judg which giverh the corturecothe end | 
ac innocent not-die,cauſeth him to die an-innocent, and.cot- 
tared too. - A' thouſand and a thouſand have falſly sccuſed their F 
own heads , either to ſhorten their torments , or their lives. But in © 
the foot of this account,is it not a great injuſtice and cruelty to tor- | 
ment and to rzck a man in pieces, for that offence which is yet 
' daubted of? To the ead,they may not kill a man without qaft-cauſe, 
they do worſe then kill him : if he be innocent and bear the paniſh- 
' ment, what amends is made him for his injuſt torture ? He (hall 
be quit ; 8 goodly recompence , and much reaſon he hath co thank 
you. But it 1s the leſs evill that the weakneſs of man could invent, ® 
If a man be weak in virtue, much more is be in verity,whether it be ©: 


eternall and divine,or temporall and bumane.That aftoniſheth him + 


with the lightning , and beats him down with the thunder thereof, © 
as the bright beams of the San,the weak eyes of the Owle:if he pre» |} 
ſure to behold it, bci»g oppreſſed, he preſently fainteth; 2s ſcrara- 

tor eft majeftatis,. opprimetuy 4 gloria: The curions ſearchey of Gods 
majeſty ſhall be oppreſſed by his glory , in ſuch ſort , that to give him- 
ſelf ſome breath, ſome caſte, he muſt diſguiſe , temper , and cover it 
with ſome ſhadow or other. This, that is, humane verity,offendeth 


'-and woundeth him, and .be thaz.ſpeaks it , is many times hot | 
; en : © 


Debility or Infirmity, 
holden for an enemy : YVerires odinm parit , Truth breedeth hatred. 
Ic is a ftrange thing , man deſireth naturally co know the cruth and 
to attain thereunto, he removeth all lets whatſoever , and yet he 
cannot attain it : if it be preſent : he cannor apprehenJ it , if he ap» 
prehead it, he is offended wich ic. The faule is not in the trach, 
for that is alwayes amiable , beautifull , worthy the knowledg ; bue 
it is humane imbecil'ity that cannot endure the ſplendour thereof, 
Man is firong enough to deſire , but too weak to receive and hold 
what he deſireth. The ewo principall means , which be uſerh co 
attain tO the knowledg of truth , are reaſon an4 experience, Now 
both of them are ſo feeble and uncertain ( though experience che 
more weak ) that nothing certain can be drawn from them. Rea- 
ſon hath ſo many formes , is ſo pliable , ſo wavering , as hath been 
ſaid , and experience much more , the occurrents are alwayes un- 
like ; there is nothing ſo aniverſall in nature , as diverſity, _— 
ſo rare and difficult, and almoſt impoſfible, as the likeneſs an 
ſimilitude of things : and if a man cannot note this diſſicilitude, 
it is ignorance and weakneſs; I mean this perfeR,pure,and entire ſi- 
militude and diſfimilitude: for to ſay the eruth, they are both whole 
and entire,there is no one thing that is wholly like or diſlike to ano» 
ther. This is an ingenious and marvellous mixture of nature. 

But after all chis, whae doth better diſcover this humane imbe- 


cillity then Religion? yea, the very intention thereof , is to make R:lizios, 


man feel his own evill , his infirmity , his nothing and to make him 
eo receive from God his good , his ſtrength}, bis all chings. Firſt, 
it preacherh it unto him , it beats iz into our memory , it reproa- 
cheth man , calling him duſt , aſhes , earch, fleſh, bloud, graſs. Af- 
terwards it inſinuateth it inco Nim , and makes him feel it after an 
excellent and goodly faſhion , bringing in God himſelt . humbled, 
weakned , debaſed for the love of him , ſpeaking promiſing, ſwea- 
rig , chiding , threatning : and to be brief, converſing and work- 
ing with man after a baſe, feeble , bumane manner , like a father 
char counterfeits his ſpeech , and plays the child with his children. 
The weakneſs of man being ſuch, ſo great, ſo invincible that to give 
it ſome acceſs and commerce with the Divinity , and to unite it un- 
to God, it was neceſſary that God ſhould debaſe himielf to the ba- 
ſefſt : Deus quia in altitudine ſua 4 wbis parvuulis apprehendi non pote« 
rt, 5deo ſe ftravit hominibua : God beeauſe in his height he conld not be 
apprebended by us little ones , did humble himſelf to m:n, Again, it 
makes him ſce his own weakneſs by ordinary effects; for all the prin- 
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cipal and holieft exerciſes, the moſt ſolemn aions of religion , are 
they not the true ſymtomes and arguments of humane imbecillity 
and fickneſs ? Thoſe ſacrifices that in former times have been uſed 
thorowont the world, and yer in ſome countries continue , net 
onely of beaſts , bur alſo of living men, yea of innocents, were they 
not ſhamefull marks of humane iofirmity and miſery ? Firſt, be» 
cauſe they were ſignes and ſymbols of his condemnation and male« 
dition ( for they were as publike proteſtations , that he hed deſer« 
ved death, and to be ſacrified as thoſe beaſts were ) without which 


there had never been any bioudy offerings , propitiaroty and ex- | "4 


piatory facrifices. Secondly , becauſe of the baſeneſs of the par» 
poſe and intent , which was to think to appeaſe , flatter , nnd grati- 
fie God by the maſſacre and bloud of beafts, and of men; Sangvi- 
-ne mou colendus Dens : que enim tex trncidationt immerentinm v9- 
Juptas eft ? God ts net worſhipp:d*\vith blond : for What can thrre 
be in ſnedding inxocent blond ? It is true, that God in theſe firſt 
apes, yet the feeble infancy of the world and nature remaining ſim- 
ple , did well accept of t-.em at the hands of religious men , even 
for their devotion , or rather Cbcift bis ſake : Keſpexs; Dominns 
ad eAtel, & ad munira tjus : God had reſpet to Abel , and tohis 
Lifts , taking in good part chat which was done. with an intent to 
honour and ſerve him; and alſo afterwards , the world beiny as 
yet in its apprentiſhip , ſub pedagoge , was wholly ſealbntd in this 
opinion ſo univerſal, that it was almoſt thought narurall, 1 rouch 
not bere that particular myſtery of the religion of the Jewes , who 
uſed chem for figure ( that it a point that bejongs to religion ) and 
with whom it was common to convert that which was humane, 
or naturaliand corporall, to a holy and ſacred ufe , and'tos gather 
from thence a ſpiricuall fruit. But this was not becauſe God rook 
pleaſure inthem , nor becauſe it was by any reaſfonin it felf 60d : 
witneſs the Prophets , and the cleareſt ſighted amongſt them , who 
have alwayes freel, ſaid ; $5 volus's ſacrificium deds ſens , 'wrique 
holocauſtis non aeleFiiberis ; ſacrificium & oblationem nelusf , holo- 
cauftum pro prccats non poſtulaſti, non aocipian de demo tus witulos, 
&c. If theu wouldeFft have ſacrifice , 1 had given it thee , bat thou 
deli;hteſt not in burnt offerings , neither wilt thow hawe ahy ſacri- 
fits or oblation , nor requireſt any burnt offering for ſm, 1 Will not 
rective the calves from thy houſe , &c. Andhave called back and 
invited the world co anotber ſacrifice more high,, ſpititual! , and 
worthy the Divinity ; Sacrificinm Deo: ſpirivome ; aunrer antty per- 


for 
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fork ts mil , ut facerem voluntatem tuam , & lege twans in me- 
lis corilis mei : Immole Deo ſacrificium laudis : Miſericordian v0» 
4, non factificium : T he ſpirit is 4 ſacrifice to God , thon haſt boared 
mine tarts, to the end I might do thy will , and keep thy bay in the 
middeſ® of my heart : Offcr unto God the ſacrifice of fraiſe ani 
tharkreiving , 1 will have mercy and nit ſacrifies. Atthe laſt, the 
Son 0 , the DoRor of Troth, being come to ſecure and free- 
denize the world, did aboliſh them wholly : which he bad nor 
done , if it had been a y in it ſelf and efſcncially good , and chat 
it had pleafed his father : for contrarily Pater non tales querir, ſei 
tales qui aduyent in ſpirits & werit:ite: Ay Father doth mt ſeck, 
ſuch , but thoſe that worſhip him in ſpirit and truth, And to fay the 
ruth, it is one of the godlieſt effects —_— of Chriſtianity 
afrer the abolition of idols, And therefore 1»/ia» the Emperoar, 
his capicall enemy , as in deſpight'of him , offered more ſacrifices 
then ever any other did in the world , attempting to fer them up 
again with idolatry. Wherefore let us bere leave them , and let us 
ſee thoſe other principal! parts of Religion. 
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The Sacraments in a matter baſe and common bread and wine; $:craments, 


and an outward ation as baſe, are they not teſtimonies of our po» 


verty and baſeneſs ? Repentance, the univerſal} remedy of our Repentance. 


m8l:dies, is a thing in ir ſelf ſhamefull, feeble, yea evill: torrore 
pene, to be ſorry, to affli& the ſpirit, is evill, though by conſequent 


it be good. Anoath, whatisit, but a ſymptome and ſhamefull 4, ,, 


mark of diſtruſt , infidelity , ignorance , humane infirmity , bottrin 
him that requires it , that gives it, that ordaines it ? Qaed amps 
ws eft-4 malo eft : T hat Whichis more is from the dewill. See then how 
Religiort healeth our evils by meanes not onely ſmall and feeble; 
our wexkneſs ſo requiring : Stlta & infirme mund elegit Den : 
God hath choſen the fooliſh and ſimple of the war 1d ; but fuch as by n5 
meanes are of any value, nor are good in themfelyes, bur good in 
that they ſerve and are employed againſt evill , as medicines are : 
they ſprang from an ill cauſe, yet cliey drive away ill:they are good, 
as gibbers and wheeles are in a Common-wealth , as vomirs an4 
other diſcharges proceed from ill cauſes,are tothe body:to be brief, 
they are ſuch good things, as thac it had been far better we had 
never had them ; and never had we bad them,jf man had been-wile, 
and preferved himſelf in that cftite wherein God hath placed him; 


neither ſball he have them any moreſo ſoon as be is delivered From” 


this captivity, and atrived to his perfeRion* 
; K 4 All 
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All this ſheweth how great this humane weakneſs is to any 
thing that is good, in Policie, Juſtice, Verity , Religion toward 
God , but that which is more ſtrange- is , chat this weakneſs is as 
greit in what is evill : for man, though he be willing to be wicked, 
yet he cannot be wholly ſuch , bM when he bath done bis work, 
there will be more to do. There is alwayes ſome remorſe and fear- 
full confideration , that mollifieth the will , and maketh it relent, 
and ftill reſecveth ſomething to be done ; which t ave been the 
cauſe of the ruine of many, alchough perbaps they made it 8 pro» 
zeR for their ſafry. This is imbecillicy and ſottiſhment , and from 
hence did ariſe that Proverb at their coſt ; That a ma1 muſt not 
play the fool by halfes. A ſpeech uttered with judgment ; but 
that may have both a good and ill ſenſe. To ſay that a man when 
he is once in, muſt fill proceed ro worſe, and worſe , without any 
reſervation or reſpe&, it is a very pernicious doctrine, and the Pro- 
verb ſaith well apainſt it ; The ſhorter follies are the better, Bur yer 
tn ſome certain caſes , the middle way is very dangerouf; as when a 
man hatb as. ſtrong enemy by the throat , like one that ho!deth a 
Wolf by the eares, he muſt either win him altogether by courteſis, 
or utterly undo him and extinguiſh him ; which was alwayes the 
praRice of the Remanes , and that very willy amorgh others, 
concerning the La-ines or [ alians, at the exhortation of Camila; 
Pacem in perpttuum petcre , vel ſerviindo, wel ignoſcendo: To get 
perpetual peace , either ſerving , or in pardoning ; For in ſuch a caſe 
to do things by halfes , is ro luſe all , as the Samnites did ; wbo for 
want of putting io praRtice that counſell given them by an old 
weather- beaten ſouldier , cor cecning tbe Romanes , whom they liad 
then incloſed and ſhur up , paid dearly for it ; Aut conciliandas , ant 
toll: ndus koſty: An enemy ts either to be reconciled , or made ont 
of the way. The former courſe of courteſie is the more noble , ho- 
nourable and rather to be choſen ; and we ought not to'come to 
the ſecond but in extremeties , and then when che enemy is not ca- 
pable of the firſt. By this chat hath been ſaid , is ſhewed the ex- 
eream imbicillity of man, in good an evill , and that good or evill 
which he either doth , or flicth , is not purely and entirely good or 
evill: ſo that it is not in his power to be wholly deprived of all 
g00d, not altogether wicked. 
Let us likewiſe note many other effeRs and teſtimonies of hu- 


Reprebenfions Mane weakneſs, It is imbecillity and puſiilanimity not to dare, 
8nd r:pulſes. or not to be able to apprehend another , or to be reprebended : be 


that 


- 
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that is feeble or couragious in the one, is ſo inte other. Now it 
is a trange kinde of delicareneſs , to deprive ei: ber himſclf , or ano- 
ther of ſo great a fruit , for ſo light and verbal a wound, that doth 
onely touch and pierce the eare. Near neig'bour unto this it is, 
not to be able to give a deniail with re2ſon, nor to receive and 
ſuffer a repulſe with patience. 

In falſe accuſations and wicked ſuſpicions, which are done in 


in thoſe that are accuſed and ſauſpeRted , ard that in juſtifying and 
exculing themſelves too carefully, ard, as it were, amb'tioutly. 
Mendax infamia terret qiem niſt mendacem ? Whom doth an infa- 
mons lie fear but a lier ? This is to betray their own innocency, 
to put their conſcience and their right ro comprimiſe and arbitr-*- 
ment z for by ſuch plea Per/picniras argumentatione elevatur : Per. 
' ſpicnity by argument ts made more apparent. Saocratrs in judg- 
ment it ſelf would not do ir, neither by himſelf, nor by another, 
refuling to uſe the learned pica of great Lyſias , and choſe ratt ec 
to die; the other is ina contrary caſe, that is, when the accuſed is 
ſo couragious , that he takes no c1re Oo excuſe or juſtifie himſelf, 
becauſe he ſcorneth the accufation and accuſer , as unworthy his 
anſwer and juflification, and he will not do himſelf that wrong 
eo enter the lifts : this courſe hath been praRiſed by generous men; 
by Scp50 above all others, many times out of the n a-vellons cor.- 
ftancy of his minde. Now others are offended herewith , thinking 
it too great a confilence and pride, and it ſtingeth them , 
that he hath too ſenſible a feeling of his innocency , and will not 
yield himſelf: or imputing this ſilence and contempt to the want 
of heare, diſtruſt of the law and inability to juſtifie himſelf. O 
feeble humanity | tHe accuſed or ſaſpeRted , whether he defend or 
defend not himſelf, ir is imbecillity and cowardlineſs. We wiſh 
a man courage to defend himſelf, and when be hath done it, we 
ſhew our own weakneſs by being offended with it. 

Another argument of imbecillity is, when a man ſhall ſubje& 


and addi himſelf to a certain particular form of life ; this is a biſe Te1derneſs 
kinde of tenderneſs , and effeminate delicacie, uaworthy an honeſt #94 4icacie. 


man, and makes us unprofitable, different in converſation,and may 
be hurtfull coo, in a caſe where change of manners and carriage is 
neceſſary. Itis likewiſe a ſhame, either not to dare , or not to be 
able co do that which be ſeeth every man do beſides bimſetf. Ic 
were fitteſt that ſuch people ſhould live , and hide themſelves in 


the 


12. 


place of juſtice and judgment , there is double imbecillity;; the one - wal ry} 8 
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Sudden o«ur- 
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Braveries and 


ſubmiſſions 
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the Chimney corner in their private houſes. The faire& form of 
living is to be pliable to all, even to exceſs it ſelf if need be; to be 
able,to dare,to know how to do all chings , and yetto do nothing 
but what is good. Tt is good to know all, not to uſe all. 

Ic is likewiſe imbecillity , and a great and valpar fottiſhneſs, to 
run after ftrange and ſcholaſticall examples, after allegations , ne- 
ver to ſettle an opinion without teftimonies in prine, nor to be- 
lieve men but ſuch as are in books z nor truth ir ſelf , but ſuch as is 
ancient. By thisreaſon, footeries and toyes, if they once paſs the 
Preſs, th:y have credit and dignity enough. Now there are every 
day many things done before our eyes, which if we had but the 
ſpirit and ſufficiency well co colle& , to ſearch with dexterity , to 
judg of , and to app!y to their time , which ſhould frame and finde 
miracles and marvellous examples , which yield not in any thing to 
thoſe of times paſt , which we ſo much admire, and therefore we 
admire becauſe they are ancient and ip Print. 

Again, another teftimony of weakneſs is , that man is not capa- 
ble but of indifferent things , and cannor endure extremities; for if 
they be ſmall and in outward ſhew baſe, he conterneth and dif- 
diineth them as unworthy , agditis offenſiveanto himto conft- 
der of them : if they be very great and over ſplendent , 'he fears 
them , he admires them,, and is offended with them. The firſt d6th 
principally concern great and bigh minds ; the ſecond is common 
with thoſe that are weak, 

This weakneſs doth likewiſe appear in our hearing, Gghr', and 
in the ſudden ſtroke of a new unexpeRed occyrrent , whichfarpri- 
ſeth and ſeizeth upon us unawares. For they do in ſuch fort afto- 
niſh us , that they take from us:, both our ſenſe and ſpeech, 

Dirignit viſu in medio, caloy ofſa reliquis, 

Labuur , & longo vix tandem tempore fatur : 

Stiffe in our ſight he grew, heat left his bones, 

He fals, and jtarce at length breathes ont theſe mones. 

Yea, ſometimes lite it ſelf : whether they be good ; witnefs that 
Romane Dame , who died for joy , ſeeing her ſon return fafe from 
the warrs ; Sophocles and Dionyſsns the tyrant: or whether they 
be evill; witneſs Diodorns , who died in the field for ſhame , be- 
cauſe he was not able to reſolvea doubt, nor aofwer an argu- 
ment, | bf 
Yet there is another imbecillity, andit'is twofold , and after 
ewo contrary. manners ; . Some yield and are:overcome by whe 
an 


Debiiity wr Infirmity. 

and bumble fopplication of another , and their conrape and gal- 
lantry is wounded with their words : others quite contrary 
are not moved by all the ſubmiſſions and complaints that may be. 
but are rather more oburate and confirmed in their conſtancy anc 
reſolution. There is no doubt but the former proceeds of weak- 
neſs , and it is commonly found in effeminate end vulgar mindes : 
but the ſecond is not without difficulty , and is found in all ſorts of 
people. It ſhoald ſeem that to yield unto virtue, andto manly 
and generous ſtrength and vigour, is the part of a valorous and ge- 
nerous 'minde. It is true, if it be done in a reverent eſteem of vir. 
rue, as Seanderbeg did, receiving inco grace a ſonlqier whom he 
had feen to carry himſelf volorouſly in fight even againſt himſelf ; 
or as Pompey did , pardoning the City of the Afameriains, for the 
virtue of Zenon 2 citizen thereof ; or as the Emperour Conradus 
did, forgiving the Duke of Baviers, and others beſieged with 
bim , for the magnanimity of their women , who privily conveyed 
them away , and ceok the danger upon rheir own heads. But if ir 
be done with a kinds of aſtoniſhment and effripht of the power of 
virtue , as the people of Thebes, who loſt their hearts hearing Epa- 
minondas then accuſed, recount unto them his honoarable as, and 
ſeverely reproaching them with their ingratitude, it is debility and 
cowardize. The fat of Alexand:y, containing the brave refolution 
of Bezss taken with the city of Gaza where ht commanded , was 
neither weakneſs nor courage , but choler , which in him had nei- 
ther bridle, nor moderation. | 


CHAP. XXXVIII, 
3. Inconflancy. 


M An is a ſubjet wonderfully divers, ahd wavering , upon 
whom it is very difficulc co. ſertle 8n aſſured judgment, 1 ſay 

a judgment univerſall and entire , by reaſon of the great contrarie- 
ty and diſagreement of the parts of our life. The greateſt part of 
our aQions , are nothing elſe but cruptions'and impulſions enfor- 
ced by occaſions , and that have referenceto others. Irreſolution 
on the one part, and afterwards inconſtancy and inftability , ate 
the moſt common and apparent vices in the nature of man. Doubr- 
leſs our ations do many times ſo contradict one the other , in ſo 
firange a manner, that ir ſeems impoſlible they ſhould all come 
forth of one and the ſame ſhop; we alter and we feel it my we 
| clcape 
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eſcape as it were from our ſelves and we rob our ſelves ; Tpf nobis 


furto ſubdacimar : Bring ſtolen as it were ſrom our ſelves. We 
go after the inclinations of our appetite , and as the winde of occa- 
ſions carrieth us , not according to reaſon ; et nil poteft efſe qua- 
bile , qued now 4 Certa ratione profiſcitatuy : Nothing can be juſft 
Which proceedeth ne: from reaſon, Our ſpirits alſo and our humours 
are changed with the change of time: Life is an unequall-motion, 
irregular, of many faſhions. In che end we ftirr and trouble our 
ſelves , by the inſtability of our behaviour. Nemo non quetidie com 
flixm mutat & worum: modo vxorem wnlt , mode amicam ; mode 
regnare walt , modo non eſt eo officiofior ſervua ; nunc pecuniam ſpar- 
git , nunc rapir , modo frugi videtur & gravis , modo prodigus & va- 
n#u1; mutamns (ubinde perſonam. No man there t , who daily cham 
gerh not his minde , purpoſe , and d:ſires ; ſometimes he will have his 
wife, ſometimes 4 concubine ; ſometimes he will domineey , again, 0 
ſervant more humble and «fficions threw he ; NoW he prodigally ([pends 
his own , at another time be violately raketh after other mens good: ; 
ſ.metimes he would ſeem grave and thrijuy, axother time a ſpend thrift 
and vain ; (6 every moment we are changed. 
Qmod petije, [permit repeter quod nuper amiſit, 
eEftuat, & vite diſconvenit ordine toto. 
Scornes What he honor'd, ſeeks what be loſt, to finde, 
Swels and abates, inconftant as the Yrinde. 

Man is a creature of all choſe the moſt bard to be founded and 
known, for he is the moſt double and artificiall covert, and coun- 
terfeit, and there are in bim ſo many cabinets and blind corners, 
from whence he comes forch ſometimes a man, ſometimes a Satyre; 
ſo many breathing holes, from whence he breathes ſometimes hear, 
ſometimes cold , and from whence comes forth ſo much ſmoak : 
all kis carriage and motion is a perpetuall race of errours; in the 
morning to be born, in the evening to die ; ſometimes in the rack, 
ſometrimes at liber:y ; ſomerimes a god, ſometimes a flie , he laughs 
and weeps for one and the ſame thing ; be .is content , and Ciſcon- 
tent; kewl, and he will not, and in the end he knows not what 
he will : now he is filled with joy and gladneſs, that be cannor 
flay within his own skin, and preſently be falleth vut with him- 
ſelf, nay dares not cruft himſelf; 1ſodo amore noſlyi , modo tedie 
laberamns ; ſumetimes me love, ſom: times ve loath our ſelves. 


CHAP, 


4 Miſery, 
CHAP. XXXIX. 


B Ebold here the main — N 
been ſaid ) vain , feeble , frail, Miſery proer- 


picture of a man, he is ( as 


incooftant in good , in felicity , in pleaſure, but ftrong , conſtant, 


in miſery : be is miſery it ſelf quick and incarnate, 
ard this is in a word to expreſs humanity ,. for a man is all miſery, 
and without him chere is not any in the world. Ir is the property 
of a man to be miſerable, onely man and all man is alwayes mifera- 
ble. Howo na:ns de muliere breus vivens tempore , repletnar multis mi- 
ſerijs: Man born of a woman hath but a ſbort time to live, and 
- . fall of miſeries. He that will take upon him to repreſent unto us 
all the parts of bumane- miſery , had need to diſcover his whole 
life , his ſubſtance, his entrance , his continuance, his end, I do not 
therefore undertake this buſineſs , it were a work without end , and 
beſides , it is a common ſubjeR bandled by all<. bur] will-here only 
quote certain points which are nor common ,- nor taken for miſe» 
ries, either becauſe they are not felc , or ſufficieatly confidered of, 
Shou they be ſuch as preſs man moſt, if he know how-to judg 
of them, 
The firſt point and proof of the miſery of man , is his birth; his 
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entrance into the world is ſhameful, vile, baſe , cootemptible ; his 1n his begi; 
departure , bis death, rnine, gloricas.and honourable : whereby it 2/"g 4nd bis 


ſeemeth that he is a monfter-, .and agaioft nature, ſince there is *"* 


'ſhame in making him», honour in deftroying bim : Noſtri woſmer 
penitet & puder 3. We :ars aſhamed and repent our ſelves. of our 
ſelves ; Hereof a-word or two. The action of planting and ma- 
king man is ſhameful! , and all the parts thereof; the congredients, 
the preparations, the inftruments, and whatſoever ſerves thereunto 
is called-and-accounted (bamefull ; and there is aothiog more un- 
cleis ,'inthe whole nature.of man. The aQion of deftroying and 
killing bim honourable , and that which ſerves thereunto glorious: 


we gildit, weenrich ic, we adorn our ſelves with it , we carry it - 


by our ſides, in our hands , upon our ſhoulders. We diſdain to 
.g0 tothe birth of man, every man runs to ſee him die, whether 
it be in his bed, or in ſome publick place, or in the field. When we 
.£0 about to make a man, we hide our ſelves, we put out thc candle, 
ae do it by flcalth. Ir is a glory and pomp to unmake a man, 
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to kill himſelf ; we light the candles to ſeg him die, we execute him 
at high noon , we ſound arrumpet , we emer the combat , and we 
lighter him when the ſunis arhigheft. There is but one way to 
beget , to make a man ; athouſand and a thouſand meanes, inven- 
ri0ns arts to —_— ens vr wr reward , —_— ned ew 
- hartanenatpre 3iall honour, greacoek, riches, dignities, empiree, 
eriurphe , trophes are appuinted for choſe that know how tou 
Ai , troubte ," deftroy.it. The two privcipall wen of che wotld, 
eAlexander , and Ceſar, have unmade, have ſlain,cach of thema(s 
Phiny eth ) more then a million. of men, bue they ade 
none , left none behinde chem. And im ancient cimes , for 
onely and'paftime, to delighr the eyes 6f the peopte-rhere was pob- 
lick ſhavphrers , ahd'maſlacres of men made. Hows ſarra res per 
jorum & luſum vccidienr : ſaris ſpeftaculi in homine mors oft : inm- 
centes in Indum wveuinnt, ue publice volnptatis hoftie fiant : an, 
though a ſacred thing, is ſlain even for ſp:rt and delight ; death in 
men is ſpett:cle enongh : Innocents come to the gawe, rhat they may | 
be mate rhe ſacrifices of the publich, pleaſure. There are forte na. | 
tions that coarſe their birth , ble6 their dearch.' 'How monfirous x 
creature is this , that is made a horror unto himſelt'? None of all 
this in any other creacure, no not in the whole world beſides, 

The fecond point and teflimony of the miſery of man , is , the 
diminifhing of his pleaſure, even thoſe ſmall and ſlight ones char 
appercain unto him , ( for of ſuch as ate great and found'be is noe 
capable , ns harh been ſhewed in his weakneſs ) andthe impairing 
of the number and fweetneſs of them. IF it be fo, that he do it not 
Yor Gods cauſe , what a monſter is this? chat is an enemy onto © 
himſelf, robbes and betrays himſelf, co whom his pleafures aren | 
-durthen and a croſs. There be ſome that flie from health, joy, com- [7 
fort, as from an evil! thing. F" 

O miſeri quorum gandia crimen habent ! 
O wretched man, whoſe very goods ave navght, 
And whoſe indifferences worſe, whoſe jojes have fant; 

We are not ingenious but co our own hurt, it is the true diet of 
the force of the ſpirit. | 

But there is yet that which is worſe, 'the fpitit of man is oot 
onely « diminiſher of his joy, a trouble feaſt , and enemy co his 
ſmall, naterall and juft pleaſures, as I mean co prove ; but alſo 8 
forger of thoſe that are evill : it faineth , fearerh , flicth, abhorcerh 
as 
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miſchiofes, things that are not any way evil{ in themfelvee, 
erach,, whicly beaſts chemſetves fear noc , but chat by his 
diſcourſe and imagination they are fained to be tych, 
advanced in honour , greatneſs, riches, as cuckoldſhip, 
fterilicy, drach: for to ſay che truch , there is nothing but grief is 
ſelf char is evilf, and which is felt. And though ſome wile men 
frem to feor thelc —___ py for their own ſakes , bur he- 

of thac grief imes doch accompany them 8&er« 

: for many times it is a forerunner of death , and ſametimes 
folly zeth the loſs of goods, of credit , of honour. But take from 
theſe things grief, the reſt is nothing but fantaſie, which hach ne 
other lodging bur in the head of man, which quits it ſelf of other 
bufineſs to be miſerable z and imaginech within its own hounds 
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' falſe evills beſides the erne, ing 8nd extending his miſery in 
ſtead of keflening and co ing it, Beaſts feel not theſe evils, 
but are from them , becauſe Nature judgech them nos to 
be fuch., 


As for ſorrow , which is the only true evill , man is wholly born 


thereunto, and jt is his naturaiſ property. Fhe Afexiraxes thus He is born t9 
fatuce their infants coming forth of the womb of their mother : {2"*”. 


Infant , then art come into the world! ts ſuffer : endure , ſuffer , and 
hold thy peace, That ſorrow is vatura}l unto man , and contrari- 
wiſe , pleafure but a ranger , it 8ppearech by theſe three reafons. 
Alkrbe parts of man are capable of ſorrew, very few of delight. 
The parts capable of pkcaſure,cannor receive mere then one or two 
ſorts, bur all can receive the greareſt number of priefy , all diffe- 


' rent, hear, cold, pricking, rubbing, trampling. fleaing, beating, boy- 


ling, languiſhing , extenſion, oppreſſion, relaxation , and infinite 
others , which bave no proper name, (ro omit thoſe of the ſoul) in 
fach ſort, that man is better able co ſuffer them, then to expreſs 
them. Man bath no long continuance in pleaſure ; for that of the 
body is like a fire of ftraw ; andiif it could continue, it would 
bring with it much envy and diſpleaſure : but ſorrows are more 
permament, and have not their certain ſeaſons as pleaſures have, 
Again , the empire and eommad of ſorrow is far more great , more 
univerſal , more powerfull , more durable, and ( in a word) more 
nacurall, then that of pleaſure. 

To theſe three a man may add'ether cliree : Sorrow and grief 
is more frequent , and fals our often ; pleaſure is rare. Evill comes 
eaſily of it ſelf, withour ſeeking ; Pleaſure never comes willogy, i 

m 
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; muſt 'be ſought #frer ; and many times we pay More for it ther ir 
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is worth. "Pleaſure is never pure, butalwayes diftempered , and 
mingled with-ſome bicterneſs , and there is alwayes 
wanting z but ſorrow and grief is many times entire and pore, Af. 
rer all this, the worſt of our market , and that which-doth evi. 
dently ſhew the miſery of our condition , is , that the greateſt plea- 
ſures touch as not ſo neer , as the lighteſt griefes. Srgnias bowines 
bina , quam mala ſeutinus :. men more ſlowly feel that which is good, 
then that which is evill, We f.el not ſo much our ſoundeſ health, 
as the leaft maiady that is : Pwngie in cute vix ſumma violatum pla- 
gula corpus, quando valere nil quenquam mover. 

It is enough that raan be indeed and by nature miſerable , and 


By 5... ind beſides , true and ſubſtantiall evils he fainand forge , falſe and fan- 
anticipaion, tafticall,as bath been ſaid;zbut he muſt likewite extend and len 


them , and cauſe both the true and falſe to endure, and live longer 
cten they can, ſo avarous is he of miſery ; which he doth divers 
wayes, Firſt , by the remembrance of what is paft , and the antici- 
pation of what is to come, ſo that we cannot fail to be miſerable, 
fince that thoſe things which are principally good in us,and wheres 
of we glory moſt, are inftruments of miſery. Farure torguemnr 
& preterito , multa bona noſtra nobis nocent , timoris tormentum me- 
mori reducit , providentia anicipat , nemo preſentibu: tantum miſer 
eft : We are tormented with that Which is paſt , and with that which 
is to Come , even our olyn goods do harm us , memory reduceth the 
torment of fear , providence anticipattth , no man is miſerable oneh 


| by things preſent. It -is not enough to be miſerable , but we mult 


increaſe it by a continuall expectation before it come , nay leek if, 
and provoke it to come , like thoſe that killchemſelves with the 
fear of death ; that is co ſay , either by curioſity or itbecillity, and 
yain apprehenſion, to preoccupate evils and inconveniences, and to 
at'erd chem with ſo much pain and ado , eventhoſe which perac 
venture will never come neer us. Theſe kinde-of people will-be 
miſerable before their time, and doubly miſerable , both by a reall 
ſenſe or feeling of their miſery , and by a long premedication 
thereof , which many times is-a hundred wmes worſe then the evils 
themſelver. Mi«#s afficit ſenſus fatigatio , quam cogitatios The 
Conccit of affiition , doth hurt more then afflition it ſelf. The eſſence 
or being ot miſery endureth ro: Jong , but the minde of man muſt 


| lengthen an4 extendit, and entertain it before hand. Plus dolent 


quam receſle eſt, qui ante dolet quam neceſſe eſt. Quedom magi! 
qnedan, 
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quadem antrquam debrant , quedam cum onmnino non debeavt , nat 
torquent., eAmt a_ dolorem; ant ſngimus , ant precigimns : 
He ſorrowrrh more then he needs , that lamenterh before be hath need : 
ſome things afflift ns more then they ſhould , ſome before they ſhould, 
ſome when they ſhould not at all ; cither we increaſe our grief , or we 
e it , or we command it, Brafts do well defend themſelves from 
this folly and miſery , and are mach bound to thank Nature that 
ehey want that ſpirit, thar memory , that providence that man 
hath. Ceſ-r ſaid well, that the beſt death was that which was 
leaft premeditated. Andrto fay the truth , the preparation before 
death , harh been to many a greater torment , then the execution ic 
ſeif., My meaning is not here co ſpeak of that virtuous and phi- 
loſophicall premediration , which isthat temper , whereby the ſoul ' ly 
is made invincible , and is fortifird ro the proof again all aſſaults _, 
and accidents, whereof we ſhall ſpeak hereafter : but of that Lib.1.cap:7, 
fearfull and ſometimes falſe and vain apprehenſion of evils that 
may come, which zMiReth and darkeneth , as it were with ſmoke, 
all the beauty- and ferenicy of the ſou], croublech all che reft and 
joy thereof, inſomnch char ir were betcer co faffer ir ſelf ro be 
wholly ſurprifed. Ir is more ezfie and.more natorall not to think 
thereof at all. But let us leav$ this anticipation ofevill , for ſimp'y 
every care and painfull choughr , bleating after things ro come by 
hope, deſire, fear, is a very great miſery. For, beſides that we have 
not any power over that which is to come, much {eſs over that 
which is paſt; (and ſo itis vanity , asit hath been ſaid ) there doth 
till remain unto us that evill and dammage , Calamitoſus eſt ani- 
mus, futnrs anxinst; That minde is ina lammable caſe, which is 
troubled for future things : which robbeth our underſtanding, and 
takerh from us the peaceable comfort of our preſent good, and will 
not ſuffer us to ſetrle and content our ſelves therein, 
Burt this is not yer cnovph. For , tothe end man may never 7. 
"want matter of miſery , yea that he may alwayes have his of , be By unquiet- 
never ceafeth ſearching and ſeeking with great ſtudy , the cauſes [*#*®: 
and aliments of miſery. He chrufteth himeif into buſineſs even 
with joy of heart, even ſuch as when they are offered unto him, 
he ſhould turn his back towards them , and either out of a miſera- 
ble diſquiet of minde , or to the end he may ſhew himſelf ro be in- 
duftrious , a man of enployment and underſtanding, that is a fool 
and miſerable too, he enterpriſerh,moveth and removeth new buſi- 
neſs,or elſe he pu:teth himſelf inro that of other mens, To be _ 
L c 
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he is ſo ſtrongly and unceſſantly molefted with care , and thoughts 
not onely unproficable and ſuperfluous , but painfoll and burtfull, 
tormented with what is preſent , annoyed with what is paſt , vexed 
with that which is co come, that he ſeemerh to fear nothing more, 
then that he ſhall nor be ſufficiently miſerable, So that a man may 
juſtly cry out , O poor and wretched creatures that you are , how 
many evils do you willingly endure , beſides thoſe neceſſary evils 
that nature hath beſtowed upon you / But what ? Man conten- 
teth himſelf in miſery , he is obſtinate co ruminate and continually 
to recall co minde his paſſed evils. Complaints are common with 
him, and his own evils and ſorrowes ſeem many gimes dear unto 
him, yea it is a happy ching for ſmall and light 0clidn, to be ter- 

med the moſt miſerable of all others : Ef? quedam dolendi velup- 
tas: There is a certain delight in grief, Now this is a far greater 
miſery ro be ambitiouſly miſcrable, then not to know it, not to feel 
it at all, Homo animal querulum , cupide (u1 incumbeny miſerit : 
Man ts a complaining creature, willingly yielding ro bis own miſeries. 
g. We will not account it a humane miſery , ſince it is an evill com« 
By incompati- monto all men , and not to beaſts ; that men cannot 8ccommodate 
bilo, themſelves and make profit of one another , without the loſs and 
hurt , the ſickneſs, folly, ſin, death of one another. We hinder, 
wound, oppreſs one the other in ſuch manner , that the better ſort 
even without thoaght or will thereunto, our of an inſenſib'e deſire, 
and innocently thirft after the deatb,the evill, che pain,and puniſh- 

ment of another. 2 
So that we ſee man miſerable, both natnrally and voluntarily, in 
1nthe remedjeseruth and by imagination , by obligation and willingneſs of heart. 
of remed), Heisto0 miſerab'e,8& yet he fears he is not miſerable enough &la- 
boureth to make himſelf more miſerable:ler us now ſee how. When 
he feels any evill, and is annoyed wth ſome certain miſery (for he 
is never without many miſeries that he feels not ) be endeavoureth 
co quit himſelf thereof ; but what are bis remedies ? Truly ſuch as 
importune him more then the evill it ſelf , which he would cure; 
in ſuch ſort , that being willing to get forth of one miſery , he doth 
but change it into another , and pet haps into a worſe. But what 
| of that ? che change it ſelf, perhaps delighceth him , or at leaſt 
yields him ſome ſolace : be thinketh co heal one evill with ano- 
ther , which proceedeth from an opinion which the bewitched and 
miſerable world holdeth : that is , That there is nothing proficable, 
if it be not painfull ; That is worth naught that coſts no- 
thing, 
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thing ; yea eaſe it ſelf is much ſuſpeRed, This doth likewiſe pro- 
ceed LS. an higher cauſe. It is a ſtrange thing but true, and 
which conviteth man to be miſerable , That no evil can be caken 
away , but by another evill, whether it be in body or in ſoul. Spiri- 
tuall maladies and corporall , are not cured and chaſed away , but 
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by torment, ſorrow, pain. The ſpirituall by repentance, watchings, It was errone- 
faſtings , impriſonm?nes, which are truly affliftions , and ſuch as 95, but corree 


gaule us too , notwithſtanding the reſolution and deyotion wil- & 


lingly to endure them : for if we uſe them either for pleaſure or 
profit, they can work no effeR, bur are rather exerciſes of pleaſure, 
of coyetovin f houſho!d government, then of reperitance and 
contrition of - The corporall in like ſorc be medicines, inciſi- 
ons ,,cauteries , diets, asthey well feel chat are bound to medicinall 
rules, who are troubled on the one ſide with che diſeaſe that afflis 
them , onthe othec with chat rule, che chought whereof continually 
annoies them. So likewiſe other evils , as ignorance is cured by 
great, long , and painfull ftudy : us addir ſcientiam , addit &- 
laborem : He that encreaſeth knowleag , increaſeth Libowr., Want 
and poverty , by great care, watchings , travell, ſweatings : 7» /«- 
dore wultns twi : In the ſweat of thy browes : So that both for the 
ſoul and for the body , labour and travell is as proper un:o man, 
as it is for a bird to flie. 

All theſe miſeries above mentioned are corporall , or common 
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both to the ſpiric and co the body, and mount little higher chen the Spiritual mi- 
imagination and phantaſie. Let us conſider of the more ſubtile and [*7#**- 


ſpiritoall, which are rather to be called miſeries,as being erroneous 
and malignant , more ative and more our own , but leſs felt and 
confeſſed, which makes a man more, yea doubly miſerable, becauſe 
he onely feelerh thoſe evils , that are indifferent, and not the grea- 
ter ; yea 4 man dares not touch them , or ſpeak of them , ſo much is 
be confirmed,and ſo deſperate in his miſeries. We muſt cher-fore by 
the way as ic were , and gently, ſay ſomething, at leaſt with the fin- 
ger point a far off,co give him occaſion to conſider and think there- 
of, ſince of himſelf he hides ic not. Firſt , in regard of the under. 
ſtanding , is it.not a ſtrange and a lamentable miſery of humane na- 
eure , that it ſhould wholly be compoſed of errour and blindneſs ? 
The greateſt part of common and vulgar opinions, yet the more 
plauſible,and ſuch as are received with reverence,are falſe and erro-* 
neous,and which is worſe,the greater part unprofitable for tumare 
ſociety. And akhough ſome of = wiſeſt which are but few in num- 
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ber, 
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ber underſtand better then the commoa ſort,and judg of theſe opi. 
nions as they ſhould, neverthelc{s ſometimes chey ſuffer themſelves * 
to be carried, if notin all and always , ye io fome and ſometimes.” 
A man had need be firm and conſane , that be ſuffer not himſelf. 
to be carried wi:h the ftream , yea ſound 8nd prepared to keep 
bimſelf cleer from ſo univerſall a contagion. The general! opin- 
ons rcceived with the applauſe of all, and without contradiQion, 

_ ure a5 a ſwift river which carcieth all with it : Prob ſuperi, quantum © 
martalia piffora cace nottis babent | O miſevas , hominuns mentes & | 
peltora cece , quelibus in tenebris vits , quanti/que Pp riclis degitur 
bec «vi quoleurque ef | O Gerd, low much ſortiſhgalipdnide reſts in 
the breaſts of men !. O the ſinſeleſt and miſerable fs of men, 
mindes ; in What darkneſs is eur life , and ho many dangers doth thy © 
age whatſoru:r tis, pa/s through ! Now it were t00 long andtoo © 
tedious & thing, to run over all choſe foliſh opinions by name, 3 
wherewith the whole world is made drunken : yet let us take 8 view 
of ſome few of them,which in theie due place ſhall be handled more 
at large. | 

See lib.3.cap.1. 1» T6. judge of advice and counſel! by the eyents , which are 

no waſh our own hands , aud which depends wpon the hes- © 


vent; 4 
Lib.z, cap.$, 2, To condemn and rejeR all things, manners, opinions, ſaws, 
- cuftomes, obſervations , #5 barbarous and evill, nor knowing what 
* theyare, or ſeeing aoy inconvenience in them ; bat onely decauſe 
they are univerſall, aod different fram fuch as are ordinary and 
common. 
Lib,z, cap.z3, 3- To eſteem and commend things, becauſe of their novelty, 
or rarity , or ſtrangene6, or difficulty, four meſſengers which have © 
oreat credit in vulgar {pirits : 8nd many times foch thingy are vain, 
and not to be cſteemed, if they bring not with them goodneſs and © 
commodity. And therefore that Prince did juſtly contemn him © 
that glorified bimſelf, becauſe he could from far cat a grein of mil © 
let, thorow the eye ofa.needle. : * 
4. Generally all choſe ſuperſtitious opicions wherewith chitdren, 
women, and weak minds are infected. . 
5. To efteem of men far their riches, dignities, honours, and to 
conteran thoſe that, want tbem', agif 8 man-ſhoald jadge of a borſe | 
by bis addle and bridle. ule, oe IE 2 
6, To account of things net according to their true , naturall, | 
and eſſentiall worth ,, which. is many times inward and my | 


$ 
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but nevording eo the dutward ſhew , or common report} 


7. To thitkto be reyevged'of, an ary. by killing bim ; for 
char is to put him in fafery}, and to quit kim from all ill, and to 
bring a vengearice upon himſelf: it is co take from his enemy all 
ſenſe of revenge , which is the principall effet thereof, This doth 
likewiſe belong unto weakneſs. 

8. To account it a great injuty , or to think a man miſerable, 
becauſe he is a cuckold : for what greater folly in judgment can 
there be, then to eſteem of a man the leſs for che vice of another, 


ayhich he never allowed 2 As much may be ſaid of a baftard, 


9. To account leſs of things preſent; and that are our own, 
and which eaceably enjoy ; and to efteem of them moſt, when 
a man hath them not, or becauſe they are another mans : as if the 
preſence and poſſeſſion of them did leſſen their worth,and the want 
of them increaſe it: 

Virtutem incolumem odimwus, 

Sablatam ex ocults querimns imvid: : 
eAbſence endeares, we weigh not what we have, 
eAnd yet in others, would envie and crave. 

And this is the cauſe , why a Prophet is not efteemed in his own 
country. So likewiſe , rnafterſhip and authority , ingendreth con». 
tempt of thoſe that ar« {ubje& to char authority ; husbands have 
a careleſs reſpeRt of their wives , and many fathers of their chil. 
dren. Wilr thou (faich che good fellow) love her no more ? then 
marry her. We efteem more the horſe , the houſe, the ſervant of 
another , beczuſe he is atothers and not ours. It is a thing very 
ftrange to account more of things in imagination , then in ſub- 
ſtance , asa man doth all things abſent and chat are not his , whe- 
ther it be before he have them, or after he hath had them. The cauſe 
hereof in both caſes may be , becauſe, before a man poſſeſs them, 
he efteemeth not accarding to that they are worth, but according 
to that which he imagineth chem to be , or they have by another 
been reported to be ; and poſſeſſing them, he eſteemes them accor- 
ding to that good and benefit he getteth by them; & after they are 
taken from him , he conſidereth and deſfirech them wholly, in their 
perfeRtion and declination , whereas before he enjoyed them and 
uſed them, but by pice-meal ſucceſſively: for a man thinketh he ſhal 
alwayes have time enough to enjoy them,8: by that means they are 
gone before he was aware that he had them. And this is the reaſon, 


- why the grief is greater in baving —_ not , then the pleaſure in 
3 


poſleſling 


4. Miſery. | 
poſfeſſing them. But herein there is as much imbecillity as miſery. 
We have not tbe. ſufficiency to enjoy, but only to deſire. There is 


' another vice clean contrary to this , and that is, when a man ſetleth 


$ee cap.17. 


Fl 


Lib,:, cap.30, 


himſelf in himſelf, and in fuch ſort conceits himſelf and whatſoever 
be hath, that be preferrs it before all,and thinks nothing compars- 
ble te his own. Though theſe kinde of people be no wiſer then the 
other , yet they are at leaſt more happy. 

10. To be over: zealous in every queſtion that is propoſed,to bite 
all, to take to the heart, and to ſhew himſelf importunate and 
opinative in every thing, ſo he may bave ſome fair precext of ju- 
ice, religion, the weale-publick, the love of the people, 

1xt, To play the mourner , the aflied perſon , to weep-for the 
death, or unhappy accident of another, to think that not to be mo- 
ved at all, or very litthe , is for want of love and affetion. There 
is alſo vanity in this. 

12. Tocſecm, to make account of ations that are done with 
rumour , clatter, and clamor , and to contemn thoſe that are done 
otherwiſe, and to think that they that proceed after ſo ſweet and ®: 
calme a manner, do nothing , are asin a dream, without ation; ©. 


and to be brief, to efteem Art more then Nature. That which is Po 


puffed up, ſwollen and elevared by Rudy, fame, repore, and firiketh 


_ the ſeoſe, (that is to ſay artificiall ) is more regarded and eſteemed, 


then that which is (weer , ſimple, plain, ordinary , that is to ſay, 
Naturall , that awaketh , this brings us «ſleep. 

I3, Topive an ill and wcong interpretation of the honourable 
actions of another man, and (o attribute them to baſe and vain, 
or vicious cauſes or occaſtons ; as they that attributed the death of 
young Caro, to the fear he had of (2/ar, wherewith Plutarch © 
ſeemes to be offended; . and others more fooliſhly , to ambition : © 
This is a great malady of che judgment, which proceedeth eicher | 
from malice, and corruption of the will and manners ,- or envie ©: 
againſt choſe that are more worthy then themſelves, or from that 


vice of bringing their owa credit to their own door , and meaſu- © 


ring agother by their own foot, or rather then all this, from imbe- &: 
cility and weakneſs, as not having their fight ſo ftrovg and fo cer- ©: 
tain , to conceive the brightneſs of virtue , in-its own native purity. © 
There are ſome that think they ſhew great wit and ſubtiley , inde* 
praving and obſcuring the glory of beautifull and hogourable aRi- 
ons, wherein they ſkew mech more malice then ſufficiency. It is 8 
thing eaſie enough co do, bur baſe and villanous, 
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4 Miſery, - 

14. Todefame and to chaftiſe over-rigorouſly,and ſhamefally, 
certain vices,as crimes in the higheſt degree, villainous,and contagi= 
ous ; which are nevertheleſs bur indifferent, and have their root and 
excuſe in nature : and not ſo much to deteft , and to chaftiſe with 
ſo greedy adoe thoſe vices that are truly great , and againſt oature, 
as pretended and plotted murders , treaſons, and treachery,cruelty, 
and ſo forth, 

15. Behold alſo after all this, a true teſtimony of ſpiritual! mi- 
ſery , but which is wily and ſubtile , and that is, that the ſpirit of 
man in its beft temper , and peaceable, ſetled , and ſoundeſt eſtate, 
is not capable but of common, ordinary , naturall , and indifferent 
things To be capable of divine and ſupernaturall, as of divination, 
propheſie , revelation , invention , and as a man may ſay, to enter 
into the cabinet -f the gods , be muſt be ſick, diſplaced from his na- 
turall ſeat , and as ic were corrupted , corrwptise , either by extrava- 
gancie, exſtaſie , inſpiration , or by dreaming ; inſomuch that the 
ewo naturall wayes to attain thereunto, are either fury , or dead 
ſleep : So that the ſpirit is never ſo wiſe, as when it i« a fool , nor 
more awaked , then when it ſleepeth ; it never meeteth bett:r, then 
when it goes on one ſide, or croſſeth the way ; ir never m unts or 
Fes ſo high , as when ir is moſt dejeted. So that ic mutt needs be 
miſerable , becauſe to be happy,it muſt be as it were loſt , and wich- 
out it ſelf. This coucheth noc in any ſort the Divine diſpoſition, 
for God can to whom , and wh:n ir pleaſerh him , reveal himſelf ; 
man in the mean time continuing ſerled in his ſenſe and underftan. 
ding , as the Scripture makes mention of Aoſes and divers 
others. 

16, To conclude, can there be a preater Fault in judgement, then 
not to eſteem of judgment, not to exerciſe ir, and to prefer the me- 
mory, and imagination, or phantaſte before it ? We lee thoſe great 
goodly , and learned orations , diſcourſes , leures, ſermon- books, 
which are ſo. much eſteemed and admitted , written by men of 
greateſt learming in this age (I except ſome few ) what are they all, 
but a heap and colleRion of 8llegations , and the labours of other 
men ( a work of memory and reading , and a thing very eaſie , be- 
ing all culled and diſpoſed to their hands, and hereof are ſo many 
books compoſed ) with ſome few points handled, with a good 
inftrucion or two ( a work of imagination ) and here is all. This 
is many times & vanity , and there appeareth not in it any ſpark of 
judgment, or excellent virtue : - lixewue the authors themſelves, 
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| 4, Miſery. LIE | 
are many, times weak.and common in judgment , and in will cor: 
rupted : bow. much better is it, to hear a country ſwane, or a mer- 
chant ralkiog in his counting- bouſe,, diſcourſingof many goodly 
proportions and verities, plainly and truly without art or form, and 
viving good and wholeſome counſell , our of a ſound , ſtrong, and 
ſali&jadgment ? 

In the will there are as many,, or rather more miſeries, and 
more miſerable; they are without number, among which theſe 
fellowing are ſome few of them. 

- To be willing rather to ſeem an honeſt man, then to be , and 
rather to be ſuchto another, then co himſelf. 

2. To be far more ready and willing to revenge an offencethen 
to acknowledg a good turn, in ſuch ſort, that it is a corroſive to his 
heart to acknowledg , pleaſure and gain torevenge , 2 proof of a 
malignant nature, gratia oners ef, wltio in 9q:4/iu habetur. | 

3. To be more apt to hate, then to love; to ſlander, then to 
commend ; to feed more willingly and with greater pleaſure upon 
the evill, then the good of another, to enlarge it more, to diſplay 
it more in-his diſcourſe and the exerciſe of his ſtyle : witneſs Law- 
yers , Oratours, and Poets , who in reciting the good of any man, 
areidle; eloquent, inevill. The words , inventions , figures , to 
ſpeak ill, to ſcoffe, are far otherwiſe , more rich, more emphaticall 

and Rgaicant, then to praiſe, or ſpeak well. 

4. To flie from evill , to do what is-good,, not properly for the 
g00d effeRt by naturail reaſon , and for the love of virtue ; but for 
ſome other ſtrange conſideration , ſometimes baſe and idle , of gain 
and profir , vain-glory , hope , fear , of cuſtome, company ; and to 
be brief, not ſimply for himſelf and his duty , but for ſome other 
outward occaſion, and circumftance : all are honeſt men by occaſi. 
on and accident. And fhis is the reaſon why they are ſuch,unequal- 
ly, diverſly ; not perpetually, conſtantly, uniformly. 

5- To love him the leſs whom we have offended, and that be- 
cauſe we have offended him, a firange thing ; and which 
proceedeth not alwayes from fear that he will take occaſion to be 
revenged , for it may be he wiſheth us never the worſe ; but it is 
becauſe his preſence doth accuſe us,and brings to memory our fault 
and indiſcretion: And if the offender love not the offended the 
worſe, it is becauſe the offence he committed was againſt his will ; 
for commonly he that bath a will to offend, loves him the leſs whom 


| he hath offended ; Chi offende , mai mw» pardena : He that offends, 


never forgives. 6. As 


2 Ss 4. Miſery. - 

6. As much'as may be'faid of him to whom we are much bound 
for courtelies received , his preſence is a burden anto us, he pucteth 
us in minde of our band and duty , hereproacheth unto us onr in- 
gratitude and inabilities. and we wiſh he were not ſo, wewere 
diſcharged, of that duty. Villaines by nature : Puidam quo plus 
debent , magu oderunt : leve as alienum debitorem facit , grave ini- 
mitum : Some:, the more they ought to love , the move they hate : 4 
little debt alienatrth 4 little, a great maketh him an enemy. | 

7. To take pleaſurein the evill , burt, and danger of another, 
to:grieve and repine at his good advancement, proſperity, (I mean 
when it is without cauſe of hatred, or private quarre!l , for it.is 
another thing when it proceedeth from the ill deſere of man.) I 


ſpeak here of that common and naturall condition, whereby, with- : 


ont any particular malice, men of indifferent honefty, take pleaſure 
to ſee others adventure their fortunes at ſea , and are vexed to ſee 
tkem thrive better thea themſelves, or that fortune ſhould ſmile 
more upon others, then them , and make themſelves merry with 
the ſorrow of another : this is a roken of a malicious ſeed in us. 

[To conclude , that I may yet ſhew you how great our mſery is, 


let me tell you that the world is repleniſhed with three ſorts of The conclufion 
of theſe ſpiri= 
fuall miſerics, 


people , who take up much room therein, and carry a great ſway 
both in number and reputation : the Swperſtitions , Formaliſts , Pe- 
dants , who nothwithftanding they are in divers ſubjects, juriſdici- 
ons, and theatres, (the three principall, religion, life or conver ſati- 
oa, and doQtine ) yet they are all of one ftampe, weak ſpirits , ill 
born, or very ill inftructed, a very dangerous kinde of people in 
judgment, and touched with a diſeaſe incurable. It is lolt labour 
to ſpeak to theſe kinde of people, or to perſwade them to change 
eheir minds , for they account themſelves the beft and wiſeſt in the 
world , opinative obſtinacy is there in his proper ſeat ; he that is 
once ftriken and touched to the quick with any of theſe evills,there 
is little hope of his recovery : who is there mere ſottiſh, and 
withall more brain-ſick and heady then theſe kinie of people ? 
Two things there are that do much hinder them, ( as hath bcen 
ſpoken ) naturall imbecillity , and incapacity, and afterwards an 
anticipated opinion to do as well and berrer then ozhers. I do here 
but name them , and point at them with the finger, for afterwards 
= their places here quoted , their faults ſhall be ſhewed at 
arge, 

The ſuperſtitions, injurious to God,and enemies to true religion, 

cover 
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Ll ' __ cover themſelves with the cloake of piety , zeal and love towards 
| | God, even to the puniſhing and cormenting of themſelves more 
| then is needfull , thinking thereby to merit much , and that God is 
not onely pleaſed therewith , but indebted unto them for the reſt, 
What would you do to theſe kinde of people? If you tell them 
that they do more then they need, and that they receive things 
with the left hand, in not underſtanding them arighe , chey will 
not believe you, but tell you , that their inteat is good ( whereby 
they think to ſave themſelves ) and that chey do it for devotion. 
Howſoever , they vil not quit themſelves of their gain, nor the 
ſatisfaRion which they receive, which is to binde Godwnto them. 
2. The Formaliſis do wholly tye themſelves to an outward form 
Formalifts, and faſhion of life , thinking to be quit of blame , in the purſuit of 
their paſſions and deſires , fo they do nothing againſt the tenor of 
the Lawes, and omit none of their formalities. See here a miſera- 
ble churle, which hath overthrown and brought to a deſperate ftate 
many poor families; but chis hath fallen our , by demanding that 
which he thought to be his own , and that by way of juſtice. Who 
then can afficm that he hath dore ill ? O how many good works 
have been omitted , how many evills committed , under this cloak 
of forin:s, which a man ſees not ! And thereſore it is very truly 
ſaid, That the extremity of law , is the extremity of wrong : and 
8s well ſaid, God (hield us from Formaliſts. 
| 3. The Pedantie or houſhold ſchool maſter , having with great 
'F Pelants. lib;; ſtudy and paines filched from other mens writings heir learning, 
| cap.13, they ſet it out tothe viewand to ſale, and with a queſtuous and 
mercenary oftentarion they diſgorge it, and let it flie wich the 
winde. Are there any people in the world ſo ſottiſh in their af- 


obſtinate ? in every tongue and nation, Pedant, Clerke , Ilaſter, 
arewords of reproach. To do any thing ſortiſhly, is to do it like a 
Clerke, Theſe are a kinde of people, chat have cheir memories 
ſtuffed with the wiſdom of other men, and have none of their own: 
their judgments, wils, conſcienc<s are never tlie be. tcr, they are un- 
apt, fimple, unwiſe, in ſuch ſort, that it ſeems that learniog ſerves 
them for no other uſe, then to make them more fuoles , yea more 
arrogant pratlers : they diminiſh, or rather ſwallow up their own 
ſpirits ; and baſtardize their underRtanding , but puffe up their me- 
mory. Here is that miſery ſeated which we now come to ſpeak of, 

and is the [ſt of thoſe of the underfianding, ik 
P., 


faires, more unapt to every thing, and yet more preſumptuous and _ 
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5. Preſumption, 


x CHAP. XL. 
5. Preſumption, 


B Ehold here the. lat and leudeft line or lineament of this 

pictore ; it is the other part of that deſcription given by Pliny ; 
the plague of man , and the nurſe of falſe and erronious opinions, 
borh publick and particular , and yet a vice both nacurall and origi- 
nall in man. Now this preſumption muft be conſidered diverſly, 
and in all ſenſes , high , low , collaterall , inward and outward; in 
reſpe& of God, things bigh and celeſtial}, in regard of things baſe, 
ac of beaſts, man liis companion, of himſelf,8& all may be reduced to 
theſe two; To eſteem roo much of himſelf, and nor eo eſteem ſuf+ 


ficiently of another : ,2 «i in /e confilebant, & aſpernabantur alios : 1,uc, 18, 
' Truſted in themſelucs , and deſpiſed oth:rs. A word or two of 


either. 
FEuft in reſpet of God ( and it is a horrible thing ) all ſaperſtiti- 


on and want in Religion , or faiſe ſervice of God , proceedeth from Preſumption 
this ; That we eſteem not enough of God , we underftand him not, fn 744414 of 
and our opinions , conceits, and beliefes of the Divinity , are not ©** 


high and pure enough, I mean not by this enough proportion an- 
ſwerable to the greatneſs of God , which being infirice ; receiverh 
not any proportion; for it is impoſiible in this reſpeR to conceir 
or believe enough : but I mean enough, inreſpeRt of what we can 
and ought to do. We ſoare not high enough , we do not elevate 
and ſharpen ſufficiently the point of our ſpirit, when we enter in+ 
to an imagination of the Divioity ; we over-baſely conceit him, 
our ſervices are unworthy his majeſty , we deal wich him after a 
baſer manner then with other creatures, we ſpeak not only of 
his works , but of his majeſty , will , judgments , with more confi- 
dence and boldneſs then we dare to do of an earthly Priece or man 
of honour. Many men ther: are , that +. ould ſcorn ſuch kinde of 
ſervice and acknowledgment , and wou!d hold themſelves to be 
abuſed , and their honours in ſoue ſort violated, if a man (hould 
ſpeak of them, or abuſe cheir names in (o baſe and abjeRt a man- 
ner. Weenterpriſe to leade God, to flatter him , to bend bim, to 
compound or condition with him z that I may not ſay, to brave, 
threaten, deſpiſe, murmure againſt kim. Ceſar willed his Pilot 
not to fear to hoiſe up ſales, and commit himſelf to the fury of the 
{cas , even againſt deftiny and che will of the heavens, with _ 
ony 
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only confidence ,. That it was Ceſar whom he carried. «Auguſt u; 


having been beaten with a'tempeft at ſea, defied god Neptune, and 
in the chiefeſt pompe of the Circea ſports, cauſed his image to be 
eaken down, from where it was placed amongft the reſt of the 


gods, to berevenged of him. The Thracians when it chundreth 


and lighteneth , ſhoot againſt heaven, to bring God himſelf into 
order. Xerxes ſconrged the ſea, and wrote a bill of defiance 
againſt the hill eAtbos, And onetelleth of a Chriftian King neer 
neighbour of ours , who having receiyed a blow from God , ſwore 
he would be revenged, and gave commandement that for ten years 
no man ſhould pray unto him, or ſpeak of him. - 


Audax Iapeti genus, 

Nil mortalibus arduum eſt ; 

Calum ipſum petimus ftultitia , neque 

Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus 

Iracunda lovem ponere fulmina: 

Andacious ((briſtians, Iaphes batkward ſeed, 
Goe the contrary way ( to heaven) with ſpeed; 
whoſe fins inceſſant, minute, hour, and day, 
Provoke Gods r8d to walk, hu flaffe to ſtay. 


But, to leave theſe ſtrange extravagancies, all the common ſort 
of people, do they not plainly verifie that ſaying of Pliny , That 
there is nothing more miſerable , and cherewithall more glorious 
then man ? For on the one ſide he faineth lofty and rich opinions 
of the love, care, and affeRtion of God towards him, as his minion 
and onely beloved; and in the mean timehe returneth him no duty: F 
or ſervice worthy ſo great and loving a God. How cana lifeſo & 


, miſerable , and a ſervice ſo negligent on the one ſide, agree with an 
opinion and belief ſo glorious and ſo haughty on the other ? This # 
is at one and the ſametime, to be an angell and a ſwine: and this is ©: 


that wherewith a great Philoſopher reproached the Chriftians,that # 

there were no people more fierce and glorious in their ſpeech , and F 
in effe&t more diſſolute, effeminate , and villanious. It was an ene- 
my that ſpake it, perhaps to wrong and abuſe us, but yet be ſpake 
but that which doth juſtly couch all hypocrites. 

It likewiſe ſeemeth unto us , that we burchen and importune 
God, the world, and nature, that they labour and travell in our 
affaires , rhey watch not but for us , and therefore we wonder and 
are aſtoniſhed with thoſe accidents that happen unto us , and eſ -6 

cially 
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cially at our death. Few there are that reſolve and believe , that 
it is their laſt hour , and a'moR all do even then ſaffer themſelves 
to be mocked with vain bopes. This proceedeth from prefumption, 
we make too much of our ſelves, and we think chat the whole 
world bath great intereft in our death , that things fail us according 
to that meaſure that we fail them ; or chat they fail themſelves, 
according to that meaſure that ehey fail os ; that chey go the ſelf- 
ſame dance with us, not unlike thoſe that row upon the water, 
think the beavens , the earth , yea Cities themſelves ro move, when 
they move; we think to draw all with us, and there is no man 
among us that ſufficic ntly thinks he is but one. : 
Beſides 3]l chis , man believerh that the heayen, che ftars, all this 
great celefticall motion of the world, is only made for him. Tor 
Cires nrtim caput twaeultuantes Deos : eAnd that all the Gods are in 
* contention for him alone. And the poor miſerable wretch is in the 
mean time ridiculous : he is here beneath, lodged in tlie laſt and 
worſt ſtage of the world , moſt diftant from the celeſtical} yaulr, 
in the ſink of the world , amongſt the filth and lees thereof, with 
creatures of baſer condition , made to receive all rheſe excrements 


3 
Of beayen. 


and ordures , which rain down and fall from above upon his head ; - 


nay be lives not bur by them , and co endure all thoſe accidents that 
en all fides bappen unto him; and yet he makes himſelf believe, 
that he is the maſter and commander of all , that all creatures , yea 
thoſe great luminous incorrupcible bodies , whereof he knows not 
the leaſt virtne , and which he is conftrained with aftoniſhmene to 
admire, move not bur for him , and todo him ſervice. And be+ 
cauſe be beggeth ( wretch thar he is } bis living, bis maintenance, 
his commodities from the beams , light and hear of che Sun, from 
the rain and other diftiltztions of heaven , and the air , he ſticks not 
ro ſay , that he injoyeth the heavens and the elements , as if all had 
been made , and ftiil move only for him, Iothis ſenſe a poſting 
may ſay as much , and perhaps more juſtly and peremptorily. For 
may, who many times receiveth many difcommodities from above, 
and of all that he receiveth hath nothing in his own power or un- 
derftanding , nor can divins of them, is in continual} doubr and 
fear , leaſt thoſe ſuperiour bodies ſhould nor move 8tight , and to 
that end and purpoſe which he hath propoſed, end that they pro- 
cure unto him ſterility , fickneſs , and whatſoever.is contrary to his 
deſignment,and ſo he erembleth under his burthen ; whereas beafts 
receive whatſoever cometh from above, without ſtir way 
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Of creatures, 


5. Preſumption. * 

henfion of what ſhall happen unto them , and without complaint, 
of that which is hapned , which man cannot do. Nox #68 cauſa 
mundo ſumns hyemem eſt atemque referends ſua ijta leges habent qui- 
bus divina exercentur : minns nos ſuſpicimus ,' {i digns nobis videmur 
propter quos tauta moveantur ; non rants celo nobiſcum young eft, 
ut noſtro fato ſu ille quoque ſidernum fulgor. We are not the canſe why 
the World hath courſe and recourſe of winter and ſummer , theſe things 
have their rules and lawes , by which the Wil of God « executed : we 
hononr our ſelves the leſs , 4 we think our ſelves Worthy , that for our 
ſak. s ſo many things rould be moved: we have not that ſociety with the 
heavens, that th: ſtars ſhould only ſhine for #. ' 

In reſpe& of things baſe and earchly , thatis to ſay, all other 
creatures , he diſdaineth and contemoneth chem , as if they did not 
appertain to the ſame mafter- workman , and came not of the ſame 
mother , did not belong to the ſame family wich him , as if they did 
not any way concern him , or had any part or relation unto him. 
And from hence proceedeth that common abuſe and cruelty that 
is praiſed againſt them, a thing that reboundeth agaioft thae 
common and univerſall maſter which hath made chem , which hath 
.care of them, and hath ordained laws for their good and preſerva- 
tion, hath given them preheminence in certain things,and ſent man 
unto them as to a ſchool, But this belongs to the ſubjeR of the 
Chapter following. : 

Now this derogateth not any thing at all from that common 
docrire, that the world is made for man.,, avd man for God : 
for beſides the inftrution that man draweth in general! , from 
every bigh and low thing , whereby to know God , himſelf, his 
duty , he alſo draweth in particulars from every thing , either pro- 
fic, pleaſure , or ſervice. That which is above bim , which he bath 
leaſt in underſtanding , and nothiog at all in bis power , the azured 


\ heaven ſo richly decked and counterpointed with ſtars , 8nd row- 


ling torches never. ceaſing over our heads, be only enjoyeth by 
comemplation , he mounteth and is dried with admiration , fear, 
reverence of the author and ſoveraign Lord of all; and therefore 
in this ſenſe it was truly ſaid by Anarazoras , That man was created 
to contemplate the heaven and the Sun , and az truly by other Phi- 
| >ſophers was he called, sgay50xoTey from baſe and inferiour things, 
he draweth help , ſervice, commodicy ; but for a man to perſwade 
himſelf that in che framing of all cheſe things, no other thing was 
thought upon- but man, and that heis the-only end and But of . 
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| 5. Preſumption. 
theſe ſominous and incorruptible bodies , it is a great folly and an 


over-bold preſumption. | 
Finally aa eſpecially , this preſumption is to be conſidered in 


man himſelf, that is to ſay-, in regard of himſelf, and of man his Of man him- 


companion , but within , in the progreſſe of his judgment and opi- ell. 
pion ; and without in his communication and converſation with 


another. Concerning which , we are to conſider three things , as Thre: degrees 


three heads which follow on the other , where humanity bewrai- 
eth in a ſottiſh imbecillity the fooliſh preſumption chereof, The 
firſt in believing or misbelieving ( here is no queſtion'of Religion, 
nor of faith and belicf Theologicall , and therefore we muſt Rill 
call ro minde the advertiſement given in the Preface ) where we 
are to note two contrary vices, which are common in humane con- 


_ dition; the one and the other more ordinary, is a kinde of light- 
' neſs, qu ciro credit , Levis eft corde ; be that lightly believeth , is light 


in heart : and too great a faciliry to believe and to entertain wha = 
ſoever is propoſed , with any kinde of appearance of truth or au- 
chority. This belongeth to the folly , ſimplicity , tenderneſs and 
imbecillity of the weaker ſort of people, of ſpirits effeminate , ſick, 
ſuperſtitious, aſtoniſhed, indiſcreetly zealous, who like wax do 
eaſily receive all impreſſions , ſuffer themſelves to be taken and led 
by che eares. And this is rather an error and weakneſs,then malice, 
and doth willingly lodg in minds gentle and debonaire, {reduti- 
14s error eſt magis quam calpa , & quidem in»p,1mi cajuſque mentem ' 
facile irrepit : Creanlity is rather an error , them a fault which eaſily 
creepeth into the beſt mans htart, We ſee almoſt the whole world 
led and carried with opinions and beliefes, not out of choice and 
judgment, yea,many times before they have either years, or diſcre- 
tion to judg , bur out of the cuſtome of the country , or inſtruction 

in youth received, or by ſome ſudden encounter as with a tempeſt, 
whereby they are in ſuch ſort faſtened , fubjeRed , and enthralled, 
that it is a matter of great difficulty , ever to unlearn chem again. 
Velnti tempeſtate delati a1 quamcunque diſciplinam tanquam ad 
ſaxum adhereſcun; : They cleave to any diſcipline a4 ts a ſtene , teins 
carri:d thither a With a tempeſt. Thus is the world led , we truſt 
our ſelves too much,and then perſwade others to believe us. Vuu/< 
quiſque mavult credire quam j« icare ; verſat nos & precipirat 

rraditns per man's err, ip/a conſutndo aſſentiendi periculoſa & 

lubrica: Every one had rathcr believe then j1dg ; errour commins 

by tradition , doth precipitate and toſſe us , the very cuſtome of aſſenting 

is 
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i dangerous and [lippery. Now this popular facility ; though it be 
in truch weakneſs and imbecillity , yet is not without preſumpti- | 


on. For, ſo lightly to believe and hold for truth and certainty, 
that which we know not , or to enquire of che cauſes, reaſons,con- 
ſequents , and not of the truth.it ſelf, is to enterpriſe , to preſume 
too much, For from what other cauſe proceeds this ? If you 
(hall anſwer from a\fuppoſicion that ic is true ; why this is nothing + 
a man handlech and ftirreth the foundations and effcAs of a thou- 
ſand things which never were, whereby both pro and contra are 
faiſe. How many fables , falſe and ſuppoſed miracles, viſions, reve- 
lations, are there received in the wortd , that rever were? And 
why (bould a man believe a miracle, a ching neither bumane nor 
naturall , when he is able by nature and humane means to conſure, 
and confound the truth thereof > Truth and lying have like viſa- 
ges , like carriage , reliſh gate , and we behold them with one and 
the ſame eye. [ta ſunt finitima falſa veris , nt in previpitem locum 
on debeat ſe [apiens committere : Falſhood is ſo neer unto truth, 
that 4 Wiſe may 6ught net to ſuffer himſelf te be un:dviſedly carried 
away. A man ought not to believe that of a man whictvis not hn- 
mane, except he be warranted by ſupernaturall and ſuperhumane 
approbation , which is onely God , who is onely to be believedin 
that he ſaith, only becauſe he ſaith it, | 
The other contrary vice, is an audacious temerity , to coademn 
and reje& as falſe all things that are not eaſily underftood , and 
that pleaſe not the palate. Ir is the property of thoſe that have a 
good opinion of themſelves , which play the parts of ren of de 
terity and underftanding , eſpeciall Hereticks , Sophifts , Pcdanties , 


for they finding in themſelves ſorne ſpeciall point of the ſpirit , and 


that they ſee a little more cleerly then the common ſorc,they aſſume F 
unto themſelves law and auchority , eo decide and determine all © 


things. This vice is far greater., and more baſe then the former: 


for it is an enraged folly , to think to know as much as poſſibly 
is to be known, the juriſdiction and limits of nature, the capacity 
of the power and will of God co frame unto himſelf and his fufh- 
ciency the truth and falſhood of things , which muſt needs be inf 
certain and aſſured reſoluiion and definition of them : for ſee thei 


314% 


ordinary language , that is falſe, impoilible , abſurd : and how mv 


ny things are there , which at one time we have rejeted with 
laughter as impoſlible , which we have been conſtrained afterwards 


An 


to confeſs and approve,yca and others too, more ttrange then mor 
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And on the other ſide , how many things have we received as arti- | 
<les of our faith, that have afrerwards proved vanities and lies ? 

The ſecond degree of preſumption , which followeth and come , "x, effirme 
monly proceedeth from the former , is certainly and obſtinately ani cgadems. 
to affirm or diſprove , that which he hath lighely believed, or mis- 
believed ; So that it addeth unto the firſt , obftinacy in opinien, 
and ſo the preſumption increaſerh. This facility co believe , with by 
time is confirmed , and degeoerateth into an obitinacy , invincible, 
and uncapable of amendment ; yea , a man proceeds fo far in this 
obſtinacy , that he defends thoſe chings that he knows and ander- 
ſtands leaſt, Moajorem fidem homines adhit ent iis que non intclli» 
gunt ; cupiditate human ingenii Inben'i«s ob/cura creduntur : Men 
eaſily believe thoſe things they underſtand not ; by & naturall deſire 
of humane wit , ebſcure things ave eafily believed, He (peaks of all 
things with reſolution. Now sffirmation and opinative obftinacy, 
areſignes of negligence and ignorance accompanied with:folly and 
arrogancy. 

The third degree , which foiloweth theſe ewo , and which. is the : 
beight of preſumption, is to perſwade others to receive as canoni- z- T's perſwale, 
call whatſoever he believeth , yea imperioufly ro impoſe 8 belief as 
it were by obligation, and inhibition ro doubr. What exranny is 
this > Whoſoever believeth a thing, thioks it a work of charity 
to perſwade another to believe the ſame ; and that he may the ber- 
ter do it , he feareth not to add of his own invention, ſo much as he 
ſeeth neceſſary for his purpoſe to ſupply that want and willingneſs, 
which he thinks to be in the conceit of another of that he tele, 

There ignothing unto which men are commonly more prone, then 
to give way to their own opinions. Nemo fibi ramtan errat , ſed 
alits erroris cauſa & author eſt : No man erres onely to himſelf , but 
is the author and cauſe of erroy to others. Where the ordinary 
mean vanteth , there a man addeth commandement , force , fice, 
ſword. This vice is proper unto dogmatitts, and ſuch as will govern, 
and give laws unto the world. Now to attain to the end hereof 
and to captivate the beliefs of men unto themſelves, they uſe two 
means : Firſt, they bring in certain generall and fundamentall pro- 
poſitions , which they call principles and preſuppoſitions, whereof 
they ſay we muft neither doubt nor diſpute; upon which they after= 
wards build whztſoever they pleaſe, and leade the world at their 
pleaſure: which is a mockery , whereby the worid is repleniſhed 
with errors and lies. And to fay the truth, if a man ſhould _ 
M theſe 
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theſe principles , be ſhould finde as great, or greater untruths and' 
weakneſſes in them , then in all that which chey would have to de- 
pend upon them , and as great an appearance of truth in propoſi- 
tions quite contrary; There have been ſome in our time , that bave 
changed and quite altered the principles and roles , of our Ancients 
and beft Profeſſors in Aſtronomy, Phyſick, Geometrie, in nature, and 
the motion of the windes. Every humane propoſition hath as much 
authority as another, if reaſon make not the difference. Truth de- 
pendeth not upon the anthoricy and teſtimony of man:there are no 
principles in man if Divinity have not revealed chem ; all the reſt 
is but a dream and ſmoke. Now theſe great maſters will,that what. 
ſoever they ſay , ſhould be believed and received , and that every 
man ſtiould truſt them , without judging or examining whaet tbey 
reach, which is a tyrannicall injuſtice, God onely(as hath been ſaid) 
is to be believed ia all chat he ſaith , becauſe thar he ſaith it : 2s 4 
ſemetipſe lequitur mendax eſt : He that ſpraketh of himſel/ « a 
liar. 

The other mean is a-ſuppoſicion of ſome miraculous thing dore, 
new and celeftia!l revelation and apparition , which hath been cun- 
ningly praiſed by Law-makers , Generals in che field, or private 
Captains. The perſwzſion taken from the ſubjeR it ſelf, poſleſ- 
ſeth the ſimpler ſort ; bur at the firſt it is ſo cender and frail , that 
the leaſt offence, miſtaking or imprudence that ſhall happen, undo- 


eth all : for it is a great marvell, how from ſo vain beginnings and 


frivolous cauſes, there ſhould ariſe the moſt famous impreſſions. 
Now this firſt impreſſion being once gotten , doth wonderfully 
grow and increaſe, in ſuch ſort, that it faſteneth even upon the 
moſt expert and skilfuil , by reaſon of the multitude of believers, 


witneſles , years, wherewith a man ſuffereth himſelf to be carried, 


if he ſee not well into it, and be not well prepared againſt ir ; for 
then it is to ſmall purpoſe to ſpurn againſt it, or to enquire farther 
into it , but ſimply to believe it. The greateft and mott powerfull 
means to perſwade , and che beſt touch-ftone of truth , is multi» 
rude of years and believers : now fools do win the game, [anitati 
patrocinium eft inſanientium turba: The mad multitude w a paire- 


wage for ſobriety. It is a very difficult thing for a man to reſolve 


and fertle his judgment 2gainft the common opinion.- All this may 
eaſily appear, by thoſe many impoſtures & fooleries which we have 
ſcento go for miracles, and raviſh the whole world with admirati- 


on, but inſtantly extinguiſhed by ſome accidear , or by the exi& 


inquiry 
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inquity-of ſuch as sre quick ſighted , who have cleared and diſco- 
vered the couzenape ; which if they had but time to ripen, and to 
have fortified in nature, they had continued for ever , been gene- 
rally received and adored. And even ſuch as are divers others,which 
by the favour of fortune , have paſſed for currane, and gained 
publick belief, whereunto men afterwards accommodate them- 
ſelves, without any farther deſire , to know the thing in its firſt 
form and originall , N#/quam 4d liqni4um fama perdacitur : Re- 
port is mever brought ro full triall. And this is the reaſon , why 
there are ſo many kiades of religion in tae world, ſo many ſaper- 
Kitious cuftomes of the Pagans, which are yet remaining even in 
Chriſtendom , and concerning which we cannot wholly aſſure 
the people. By this whole diſcourſe we ſee what we are, and to 
-what we tend, (ince we are led by ſuch guides. 


The fifth and laſt Conſideration of Man , by 


thoſe varieties and great differences that are in hins, 
and their compariſons, 


CHAP. XLI. 
Of the difference and inequality of men in generall. 


T Here is nothing in this lower world , whereio there is found 
ſo great difference as among men , and where the differences 

are ſo diftant and divers in one and the ſame ſubje&t, and kinde. 
If a man ſhould believe Pliny, Herodotus , Plutarch, there are 
ſhaps of men in ſome countries, that hayg very it ſemblance 
with ours, and ſome thatareof a mixt and do kinde , be- 
twixe men and beaſts. There are ſome countries where men are 
without heads, carrying their eyes and mouths in their breafts ; 
where they are Hermaphrodites; where they go with four feer ; 
where they have one eye in the forehead, and a head more like to a 
dogs head then a mans; where they are as fiſh from the navell 
downwards, and live inthe water ; where their women bear chi!- 
dren at five years of age , and live but eight ; where they have their 
heads and foreheads ſo hard, that iron cannot pierce them ; where 
they do. naturally change into wolves and other beafts, and after- 
wards into men again ; where they are without a mouth , nouri- 
ſhing chemſelves with the ſmell of certain odors;where they yu r 
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Of the differences and inequality of men in general, 
ſeed that is black, where they are very litcle and dwarfs , where 
they are very great and giants , where they go alwayes naked, 
where they are all hairy , where they ſpeak not , but live in woods 
like beafts , bidden in caves an1 hollow trees. And in ourtimes 
we have diſcovered , ſeen with the eye , and touched with eur fin- 
gers , where the men are without beards , withouc uſe of firezcorn, 
wine, where that is held to be the greateſt beauty , which we ac- 
count the greateſt deformity , as hath been ſaid before. Toaching 
the diverſity of manners, we (hall ſpeak elſewhere. And to orair 
many of theſe ſtrange wonderments, we know that as touciiing 
the viſage , it is impoſlib.e to finde twoin all things alike ; it may 
fall out that we may miſtake , and rake the one for the other , be. 
cauſe of the great reſemblance that may be berwecn two : - but this 
muft bein the abſence of the one: for ia the preſence of chem both, 
it is eaſie to note a difference , though a man know not how to 
expreſs it. In the ſouls of men there is a far greater difference, for 
id is not onely greater without compariſon , betwixt a man and a 

man , then berwixt a beaſt and a beaſt - but there is a greater diffe- 
rence betwixt a man anda man, thena manand a beaft; for an 
excell:nt beat comes nearer to a man of the baſeft ſort and degree, 
then that man co another rent and excellent perſonage. This great 
diffcrence of men , proceederh fromthe inward qualities, and from 
the ſpirit-y where there are ſo many parts , ſo many juriſdictions, ſo 
many deprecs beyond number , thac it is an infinite thing co confi- 
der. We muſt now at the laft learg to know man by thoſe di- 
ſtinRions , and differences'that are in him , which re divers,accor- 
diog to the many parts in man-, many reaſons, anJ means to com- 
pare and conſider of hig?. We will here ſer down five principall, 
unto yew), 3.4 y be ref:rred, and'in generall all that is in 
man , Spirit $04 , »4tural , acquired , publike , private , apparent, 
ſecrer : and ſo this fiich and laſt conſideration of man, ſhall have 
five parts, which are five great and capitall diſtinRions of men, 
thit is to fay : ; 
The firſt naturalf , effentiall , and univerſall of all men , ſoul and 


Y 
The ſecond naturall and eſſentiall , principally , and in ſome ſort 
acquired, of the force and ſufficiency of the ſpirit. 
he third accidental of the eftate , condition and duty of man, 
drawn from ſuperiority and inferiority, 
The fourth accidentall of the conditioa and profeſſion of _ i 


The firft ditinttion and difference; 
The fifth and laft of the favours and disfavours of Nature , agd 
of Fortune, 


CHAP. XLII, 


The firſt diſtinflion and difference of men , natarall and eſſential, 
drawn from the diver: ſituation of the world, 


| T He firſt more notable , and univerſg!l diftinRion of men , which 


concerneth the ſoul and body , and whole efſence of map, is The diverſity 
"taken and drawn from the divers ſite of che world , according tq of men pro» 


which the aſpe& and influence of heaven , and the ſun , the air, 
the climate , the countrey, are divers. So likewiſe not onely the co- 
lour, the feature, the complexion, the countenance, the mgnners 
are divers; but alſo the faculties of the ſoul : plaza cel; non folum 
ad robur corporum ,: ſed & animorum facit. Atheni tenue calum, 
ex quo etiam acutiorts Attice ; craſſum Thebis , ideo pingues Theba- 
» & valentes. T he temperature of the celefiall Climat , ts of great 
operation , both for the Firength of the body , and the vigour of the 
minde : The Athenian air 'ts delicate, and therefore they of & more 
frarp and ready wit ; The Theban groſs, and they fat and ſtrong. And 
therefore Plato thanked God that he was an Athenian, and not a 
Theban. As fruits and beafts are divers, according totbe divers 
countries wherein they are : ſo men are born more and leſs wars 
like , juft , temperate , docible , religious , chafte , ingenious, good, 
obedient , beautifull, ſound , ftrong. And this is the reaſan why 
Cyr«s would not agree to the Perfians, to abandon their ſharp and 
hilly countrey , to go to another more plain and pleaſant, ſaying, 
That fat countries and delicate , made men ſoft and effeminate, and 
fer tile grounds barren and infertile ſpirits; 

Followiog this foundation , we may in groſſe , dividethe world 


into three parts, and all men into three kinds of nature : we will rhe diviſion 
make three generall ſituations of the world , which are , the ewo 9f #he wort 
extremities, Souch , and North, and the middle berwixt them #"** **"< 
both ; every part and ſituation ſhall have ſixty degrees. The Sou» _ 


chero parts which is under the «Equator , haththirty degrees on 
bis ſide the line , thirty on that , that is to ſay , all chat part which 
is deewixt the ewo Tropicks, or ſomewhat more, where are the hot 
and Southern countries, Africk, and </£thiopis in the middle bc- 
ewixt the Eaſt and the Weſt ; Ar«bia,Calicut he Moluquer, faves, 
T aprebaxa towards the Orient ; _ and the great Seas _—_ 

| the 


» world, 
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Of men naturall and eſſemtiall , &c. 


The other middle part, hath thirty degrees beyond the Tropicks; 
both on this ſide the line , and on that cowards the Poles, where 
are the midJle and cemperate regions, all Fxrope with the Medi. 
rerraxe Sea in the middle ,” berwixt the Eft and Welt ; all ef: 
both the leſs and the greater , which is towards the Ealt , with {i 
1, Japan, and eAmerica,towards the Welt. The third, which is the 
thirty degrees, which are next to the two Poles on both ſides,which 
are the cold and Icie countries, the Septentrionall people , T artary, 
Muſcovy, Eſlotilan, Magelinywhich is not yet chrovg y diſcovered, 

6. Follou tag this generall partition of the world , the natures of 

Their natures. men, are likewiſe different in every thing , body, ſoul, reli. 

gion , manners, as we may ſee in this title Table : For the 
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N» thirn people are Seu: hern ars 


maticke , ſanguine , white, and tempe= | cold , and avie , blacks, 
F In #hcir bc- 4 axd yellow , ſociable the | rate in all Solitary , the voice © 
dies, « oice ſtrovg , the thin ſoft thoſe things, + ſorill, the chin hard, © 
and hairy , great eattrs | as neuters with little hair , and 
Land drinkers, puiſſanr, | or parta- [carte , «bſtinent , fee- 
kers a little \ble, 
Heavy , obtuſe , ſtupid) of thoſe 1wo 


hiv: and great , phleg- ( Indifferent [oats , melancholik 


2 Spirit. fortiſh , facll , byght , in-\ extremits s, 8 lngenions, wiſtſubtile, 
conflant. and partici: {|cpinative. 

3 Religion. Little religions and dr pating moſt Superſtitions , contem» 
vout. | of that regi- | plative.. 

on to which bk 

a Manners, _ valiant,painful, they are nee- No Warriours , 8dlt, A 
chaſte , free from jealonſie, [ref weighs wachaſte jealous cruel, © 
crucll and inkumane. bowrs. and inhumane. "Y 


4. All theſe differences are eaſily proved. As for thoſe of the bo-  þ 
The proofes of dy , they are known by the eye, andif there be any acceprions, | 
zbeſe pry they are rare, and proceed from the mixture of the people, or | 
«s of the body. from the windes , the water, and particular ſituation of the place, F 
whereby a mountain is a notable difference,in the ſelf-ſame degree, | 
yea the ſelf- ſame countrey and city.. They of the higher pare of che 
city of eAthens,were of a quite contrary humour,as P lutaroh affic- 
meth , co- thoſe that dwelt about the gate of Pyrexs :- and they, 

chat 


© 


of men natural and eſſential , &t, | 
- thatdwelt'on the North fide of a mountain ,. differ. as mach from 
theſe that dwel on the South ſide,as they do both differ from thoſe 


inthe valley. | 
As for the differences of the ſpirit , we know that mechanical! 


and manuall Arrs belong to the North , where men as made for The spirit. 


labour ; Speculative ſciences came from the South: Ceſar and 
other ancients of thoſe times, called the © gyptians ingenions, and 
ſubtile : Moſes is ſaid to be inftructed in their wiſdom ; arid Phi- 
loſophy came from thence into Greece , Greatneſs began rather 
with them, becauſe of their ſpirit and ſubtilty. The guards of Princes 
(yea in the Southern parts ) are Northern men, as having more 
firengeh , and leſs ſub:ilry and malice. So likewiſe the Southern 
people are indued with great virtues, and ſubjeR to great vices, 
as it is ſaid of Hawnibal: The Northern have goodneſs and fim- 
plicity. The leſſer and middle ſciences, as policies, laws, and 
eloquence , 8re in the middle nations, wherein the greateſt Em- 
pires and polici:s have Aouriſhed. 

As touching the third poiat., religions may come from the 


165 


* 
3, 


South , «Egypt, Arabia, Chaldea; more ſuperſtition in Africk, Religion 


then the whole world beſides, witneſs their vowes ſo frequent, 
their temples ſo magnificent. The Northern people , ſaith {efar, 
haying little care of religion, being wholly given to the wars and 
to hunting. 

_ As for manners, and firft touching warrs , it is certain that the 


greateſt armies, Arts, military inftraments and inventions have acaeiee. 


come from the Norch. The Scyrhians, Gothes , Vandals, Hung, 
T artarians , Turks , German's, have beaten and conquered all 
other nations, and ranſacked the whole world; and therefore 
' it is a common ſaying 5 That all evill comes from the North. 
Single combates came from them. The Northern people adored a 

' ſword faſtened intheearth , faich Solinvs, To other nations they 
are invincible, yea to the Romances , who having conquered the ret 
of the- world , were utterly deſtroyed by them, They grow weak 
and languiſh with the Southern windes , and going cowards the 
Souch; as the Southern men coming into the North , redouble 
their forces. By reaſon of their warlike fiercene(s, they will not 
endure to be commanded by authority , they love their liberty, 
at leaſtwiſe eleRive commanders, Touching chaſtity and jez» 
louſy in the North , ſaith Taciews, one woman toa man: yea 
one woman ſufficeth many men, ſaith Ceſar, There is no jealouſi:, 
| M 4 faich 
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Fs 
The cauſe of 
the aforeſaid 


differences. 


Tht- firſt diſtinion and difference 


ſaith Adſwnſter', where men and. women bache themſelves together 
with i 


. Jn the South Polygamy is received. All 
Africk adoreth Vexws , ſaich Se/inus; The Southeros die with jea- 
louſie,and therefore they keep Euauthts,ac gardians to their wives, 
which their great Lords have in great namber , as they bave ftables 
of horſes, Toucbing cruelty , the ewo extreams are alike cridtel}, 
but the cauſes are divers , as we ſhall ſee anon , when we come to 
ſpeak .of the cauſes, Thoſe tortures of the wheel , and flaking 
of men alive, came from the North : The inhumanities of the 
Hnſcevites and T artars , are to0 well known. The Almaner, faith 
T acizus , puniſh not their offendors by law , but cruelly murtchec 
them as enemies. The Southeras flea their offendors alive,and their 
deſice of revenge'is fo great , that they become furious if they be 
not glutced therewith. In the middle regions they are mercifull 
and humane : The Rewaxes puniſhed their greateſt offenders with 
baniſhment. The Greeks uſed to- pur their offenders t& death, 
with a ſweet drugge , made of a kinde of Hemlock which they 
gavethem to driak. And {cr70 ſaicb xbart humanity and-coutteſie 
were the conditions of es minor, and fromwhence derived tothe 
reſt of the world. . "Bp ” #7] Oh" 
The cauſe of all theſe corporall and ſpirituall differences , isthe 
inequality and difference of the inward natural heat , which is 
in thoſe countries and peoples , that is to ſay , ſtrong and vehe- 
ment in the Nocherns , by reaſon of the great outward cold, which 
incloſeth and. drieth the heat inco the inward parts, as caves and 
deep places are hot in Winter, fo mens ſtomacks , Fexrres hyeme 
calidiores. Our flomacks are bet in winter, Weak ad fetblein 


the Soutbers, the inward heat being diſperſed and drawn into the 


outward parts, by the vebemency of the outward heat, as in 
Sammer vauls , and places undrer che earth are cold. Mean 
and temperatein the middieregions. From this diverſity , I fay, 
and inequality of nateral heat, proceed theſe differences not onely 
corporal , which are caſte to noce, but alfo ſpiritual; for the Sou- 
therns by reaſon of their cold temperature , are melancholike , and 
therefore ſtaid, conftant-, contemplative, -ingenions., rekgions, 
wiſe ; far wiſdom. is in cold creatures, us 
they are of: all- other beaſts the melt \melanchotick , ſo are they 
more wiſe , docile , religious., by reaſon of their cold * 

From this melancholy temperature it likewiſe commetrh , that the 
Southerns are unchaſte , by reaſon of their frothy , fretting tickling 


melan- 


phants , who as 


XU 


of men naturall and eſſential, &c. 


melancholy , as we commonly ſee in Hares; and cruell , becauſe 
ehis fretting ſharp melancholy,doth violently prefs the paſſions and 
reverige. The Northerns are of a phlegmatick and ſanguine tem- 
perature , quite contrary to the Southern, and therefore have con- 
trary qualities, fave that they agree in this one , that they are like- 
wiſe croell and inhumane , but by another reaſon , that is, for want 
of judgment , whereby like brafts , they know not how co contain 
and govern themſelves. They of the middle regions are fanguine 
and cholerick , tempered with a ſweet , pleaſant, kindly diſpoſed 
bamour ; they are aRive. We could likewiſe more exquilicely 
repreſent, the divers natures of theſe tt re: ſorts cf people , by the 
application and compariſon of all things, as you may ſee in this 
little Table , where it «ppeareth thac there doch properly belong, 
and may be referred co che 


| Northern. | Miadlers. Southern. 
T he common ſenſe,| diſcourſe and reaſoning,| ___Underſtarding. 
Force , as of Beares| Reaſon and juſtice of|\Swbtility of force , and 


ard others beaſt OTA religion of divines. 
AMars go Mercury ; Emperors, |Satwrn ; contemplation, 
T he moon Thunting. Twpitey, TU Oratonys, Venus Uhove. Es 
eArt and handi-| Prudence , knowledg  |Knowledy of trmh and 
Crafts. of good and evill. falſbord. 


Laborers , Arrf | Magiftrates , providemt,Prelates , Philoſophers, Common-weal, 


vers , Souldiers , toto judge, command. to contemplate. 
execure and obey. | 
Toung men , nuapt.|\Perfef men , managers Graveold men, 


of affaires. | wiſe , penſove. 


ualities 0 
nt F 


Plancts, 


Afﬀions an4 
parts of the 


K 


The other diftin&ion more particular , may be referred to this 


of North , and South : for we may refer to the conditions 

af the Northern, thoſe of the Weſt , and that live in mountains, 
warriours , fierce people , deſirous of liberty, by reaſon of the cold 
which is in mountaines. So likewiſe , they that are farr diſtant 
from the Sea, are more ſimple and innocent. And contrarily, 
to the conditions of the Southerns , we may refer the Eaſterlings, 
ſuch as live in valleys , effeminate and delicate perſons, by reaſon of 
the fertility of the place, which naturally yieldeth pleaſure. So ho 
4 wiſe 
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Is 
Three ſorts 
and dezyees of 
people in the 
world, x 
I, 
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The ſecond diftinftion and more [ubtile 


wiſe they thae live vpon the Sex coaſts are ſubtile, deceivers by rex- 
ſon of their commerce and traffick with divers forts of people and 
nations. By all this diſcourſe we may ſay,8: ſee that generally thoſe 
of tbe North do excel in body , bave ſtrength for their pare; and 
they of the South in ſpirit , and have for their pare ſubtilty ; they 
of the middle Regions partake of both , and are temperate in all. 
So likewiſe we may ſee that their manners, to ſay the truth, are nei- 
ther vices nor virtues, but works of Nature, which to amend or 
renouce a'rogether is more then difficult ; but eo ſ.vecten, temper 
and reduce the extremity, co a mediocrity, it is a work of 'vir» 
WEs 


CHAP. XLIII. | 
T be ſecond diftinftion , and move ſubtile diffcrence of the ſpirits 


and ſufficiencirs of men 


His ſecond diftin&tion which reſpe&eth the ſpirit and fuffici- 

ency , is not ſo plain ,and perceptible as the other , and comes 
as well from nature as atchievment z according unto which there 
are three ſorts of people in the world , as three conditions and de- 
grees of ſpirits. In the firſt and the loweſt are the weak and plain 
ſpirits , of baſe and ſlender capacity, born to obey, ſerve, and to be 
led, who in effeR are ſimply men. In the ſecond and middle ſtage 
are they that are of an indiff:rent judgment , make profeſſion of 
ſufficiency , knowledg, dexterity, but do not ſufficiently vaderftand 
and judg themſelves, reſting themſelves upon that which is com- 
monly held, and given them at the firſt hand , without further en. 
quiry of che tru'h and ſcource of things , yga with a perſwaſion 
chat it is not lawful ; and never looking farther then where they be, 
but thinking that ic is every where ſo; or oughtto be ſo, and that 
if ir be otherwiſe, they are deceived,yei they are barbarous. They 
ſobje& chemſelves to opinions,and the municipall lawes of the place 
where they live, even from the time they were fi-ſt hatched, not 
onely by obſervance and cuſtome , which 8Jl ovghe to do, bnt even 
from the very heart and ſoul , with « perſwaſion that that which is 
believed in their village is the true rouchſtone of truth, { here is no-+ 
thing ſpoken of divine revealed truth , or religion ) the onely ; or 
at leaft the beſt rule co live well. Theſe ſorts of peoplc are of the 
ſchool and juriſdiRion of Ariſtorle , affirmers., politive men , dog- 
matifts , who reſpeR more utility then verity , accordiog to the i. 

an 


Of the ſpirits and ſufficiencies of men, 
and cuſtome of the world , then-thar which is good and true in ir 
ſelf, Of this cond tion there are a very great number , and divers 
degrees z the principal and moſt ative among them govern the 
world , and bave the command in their hand. Inthe third and 
higheſt Rage are men indued with a quick and clear ſpirit, a ftrong, 
firm, and ſolid judgment , who are not content with a bare affic« 
mation , nor ſettle chemſelves in common received openions, nor 
ſuffer themſelves to be wonne and preoccupated by a publick and 
common belief, whereof they wonder not ac all , knowledg that 
there are many coſenages , deceits and impoſtures received in che 
world wich approbation and applauſe, yea publick adoration and 
reverence: but they examine all chings that are propoſed , ſound 
maturely , and ſeek without paſſion the.cauſes , motives, and jurif- 
dicions even to the r@ot , loving better to doubt , and to hold in 
« ſuſpence their belief, then by a looſe and idle facil ce or lightneſs, 
or precipitation of judgment to feed themſelves with lies, and af- 
fiem- or ſecure themſelves of that tl ing whereof they can have no 
certain reaſon. Theſe are but few in number , of the Schoole of 
Secrates and Plato , modeſt, ſober,ftayed,conſidering more the ve- 
xity and realty of eyings then the utility ; who if chey bez well 
borr , having with that above mentioned probity and governmenc 
in manners , they are truly wiſe, and ſuch as here we ſeek sfrer. 
Bue becauſe they agree not with che common ſort, as touching 0- 
pinions , ſee more cleerly , pierce more deeply, are not fo facil and 
eaſie drawn to be.ieve,, they are ſuſpeRed and littie eſteemed of 0- 
thers, whoare fzr more in number, and held for phantaſticks and 
Philoſophers ; a word which they uſe in a wrong ſenſe, to wrong 
others. In the firſt of cheſe three degrees or orders there is a far 
greater number then inthe ſecond, and in the ſecond then in the 
third. They of the firft and laſt, the loweſt and higheft , rrouble 
not the world , make oo ftir, the ene for inſufficiency and-weak- 
neſs, the other by reaſon of ewo great ſufficiency , ſtability , and 
wiſedom. They of the middle make all the fir , the diſputati- 
ons that are in the world , a preſumptuous kinde of people, alwayes - 
ſtirred , andalwayes ftirring. They of the lower rank , as the bot- 
torn, the lees, the ſink, reſemble theearth, which doth nothing buc 
receive and ſuffer that which A above. They of the 
middle reſemble the region of the air , wherein are formed all the 
meteors , thundrings , and alterations are made , which afterwards 
fall upon.the earth. They of the bigher ſage reſemble the firma- 


ment 


Another dis 
finfAion, 


The third diſtintion and difference; 
ment it ſelf , or at leaft the higheſt region next untoſheaven , pure, 
clear, neat and peaceable. This difference of men proceedeth 
partly fromthe ra-ure of the firft compoſition and temperature of 
the brain , which is different , moiſt, hor, dry, and that in many de- 
grees , whereby the ſpirits and judgments are either very ſolid, 
couragious , or feeble , fearful, plain : and partly from inftruRtion 
and diſcipline; as alſo from the experience and praQtice of the 
world , which ſerveth to put off ſimplicity , and to become more 
adviſed. Laftly,all cheſe three ſorts of people are found under every 
robe , form and condition both of good and evil men , but diverſ- 
ly. ' 

: There is another diftinRion of ſpirits and ſufficiencies , for ſome 

' there are that make way themſelves , and are their own guides and 
governours. Theſe are happy , of the higher ſort , and very rare ; 
. others have need of help, and theſe are of two ſorts : For ſome 
need only a little light, it is enough if chey have a guide and a torch 
to go before them, they will willingly and eaſily follow. Ochers 
there are that muſt be drawn , they need a ſpurr , and muſt be led 
by the hand. I ſpeak not of thoſe that either by reaſon of their 
great weakneſs cannot , as they are of the lower range , or the ma- 
lignity of their nature will not, as they of the middle, who are 
neither good to follow, nor will ſuffer themſelves to be drawn and 
dire&ed, for theſe are a people paſt all hope. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


The third diſt inftion and difference of wen accidental, 
of their degrees , eftates and charges. 


T- accidentall diſtinRtion , which reſpe&eth the eftates and 
charges is grounded upon two principles and foundations of 
humane ſociety , which are ro command and obey, power and fub- 
jection , ſuperiority and inferiority. Imperio &- obſequio omnia 
gorſtant 3: eAll things do conſiſt of command and ſubjeition, This 
diftinRion we better ſee, firſt in groſle in this Table. 


The. third diftinition. and difference. 


161 
the hatband and The firſt genc- 


" Marriage , of rſt 
the wife, This is the ſource of 14! diviſion. 
humane ſociety. 

Paternal of parents out their 
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Lords , ' over 


Private and it is | Herile \ Which ) their ſlaves. 


| either in 


( frequent. 


which d fourfold : % twofold, of >) Maſters , over 


ther ſervants. 


Patronall , of Patrons over thesr 
| pupils : the uſe whereof is leſs 


(31 porations- and (, ledges , Civil commu- 


All pow-\ uities over the particular members of that 


er and q 
ſubjeAion 
5 either 


community. 
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| pablils | ſinguli regunt, i. 


[ Severaign , which 1s three* ( Monarchy , of 
fold , and they are three | one. 

ſorts of eſtates , canas j eAriſiecracy, 
nationes & urbes , _ | 

pulus aur primores aut, | Democracy , of 


of a few, 


[rk 5s < Subalternwhich i:4n [ Particular Lords, 


ezrher | theſe who are ſupe- | 
riors and inferiors, 
| for divers ans! ; 
places , perſons, as | 


This publike power , whether ie be ſoveraign, or ſubaltern, hath Th- ſub4ivi 
otber ſubdiviſion;, neceſſary to he known. The ſoveraign, which/ as 97 + 1: +- 


in many degrees. 


Officers of the ſa» 


wveraignty, where- 


of. there are 6i- 
vers ſorts. 


I 


hath been ſaid ) is chreefold, in regard of the mauner of govern. '#* *** 
ment , is likewiſe chreefold ; that is to ſay , every one of theſe rhree 
is governed after a threefold manner , and is therefore called Roy- 
all, or Signorial, or Tyrannical. Royal, wherein the ſoveraign / be 
it-one , or Many , or 8ll ) obeying the lawes of Nature , preferveth 


the 
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3, 
Of particular 
Lords. 


4. 
Of officers. 
Is 


2. 


Z. 


” 


of men arcidentall, of their degrees , eftates , &c. 


the naturalt liberty and propriety of the goods of his ſubjeRs. «4d 


reges poreftas omntiy pertintt , and ſingulos proprietas : omnia Rex 
5mperio poſſidet , finguls dominio. «All power belougerh to Kings , to 
every particular man the propriety , the King poſſeſſerh all by com- 
mand , private men by poſſcſſiow Seignoriall or lordly , where the 
ſoveraign is Lord both of men and goods, by the right of armes, 
governing his ſubjects as ſlaves. Tyrannicaſl , where the ſoveraign 
contemning all laws of Nature , dottrabuſe both the perſons and 
goods of his ſubje&ts, differing from a Lord , as a thief from an 
enemy in war. Of the three ſoveraign ſtates , the Monarchie, and 
of the three governments, the Lordly, are the more ancient,great, 
durable, and majeftica)l ; as in former times, Aſſ3ris, Perſia, Egypr, 
and now Erhigpia the moft ancient , that , is 4fuſcovie , Tartary, 
Turkie, Peru. Bu: the better and more oaturall ſtate and govern- 
ment , is the A1cnarchy Royall. The moſt famous Ariſtocracies. 
hath ſometimes been that of the Lacedemonians, and now the 
Venttians. The Democricies, Rome , Athens , Carthage,, Royall in / 
their goverment. 

The publike ſubaltern power , which is in particular Lords , is of 
many kindes and degrees , principally five, that is to ſay , Lords 
Tributeries . who pay onely tribute, 

Feudetaries , ſimple Vaſſals , who owe faith and homage for the 
tenure of their land. Theſe three may be ſoveraigns. 

Faſſals bond to do ſervice , who beſides faith and homage, owe 
likewiſe perſonall ſervice , -whereby they cannot truly be ſove- 
raigns. | "ET 2. SY 

Naturall ſubje&s , whether they be Vaſſals or Ce»ſors, or other- 
wiſe , who owe ſubjeRion and obedience , and cannot be exempted 
from the power of their ſoveraign , and theſe are Lords. 

The publick fubaltern power, whictr-is in the officers of the ſove- 
raignty , is 'of divers kindes ; and” Both in regard of the honour, 
and the power may be reduced to five degrees. 

The firſt and baſeſt , are COOINETIIE perſons , which 
ſhould remain without the city, the laſt execttioners of juſtice. 

The ſecond , they that bave neicher honour nor infamie , Serge- 
ants, Trumperters. 

The third, ſach as have honour without knowledg and'power, 
Notaries, Receivers, Secretaries. 

The fourth, they that have with honour , power , and know- 
ledg; but without juriſdiRion, the Kings ſervants: hy 

c 


Au Adveniſement, 


The fifcb, they thatheve with the reſt juriſdiQtion ; nd theſe are 


called Magi#retes : of whom there gre many diftin&i- 
Read epeciily theſe five, which are all double : 


Majors , —— 2 Poli; icks. 


1 ? Minors, Judges. Militaries. 
Civill. L_ in offices of form,who have it by 
" } Ermminatt. F + T Commiſſaries, (inherirance, 


Perpetuall , as the leſſer both in number and otherwiſe ſhould 
be. 
, Temporall and moveable, as the greater ſhould be. 


Of the eſtates and degrees of Men, in particular 
following this precedent Tablc. 


: An Advertiſement. 


Ere we are to ſpeak in particular of the parts of this table, 

and the diſtintions of powers and ſubjeRions , ( beginning 
with the private aud domeſticall) that is to ſay , of every eftate and 
profeſſion of men , to the end we may know them ; and therefore 
this may be called , The Book of the knowledge of man, for the 
duties of every one (ball be ſet down in the third Book , in the vir- 
rue of. juſtice ; where in like manner and order all theſe eftates and 
chapters (hall be reſumed and examined. Now before we beginne. 
it ſhall be neceſſary ſummarily to ſpeak of commanding and obey» 
ing , two foundations and principall cauſes of theſe diverſities of 
eftates and charges. 


CHAP. XLV. 
Of commanding ani obeying. 


T Heſe, as hath been faid, are the two foundations of all hu- 
mane ſociety , and the diverſicy of eſtates and profeſſions: 
þ TheyareRelatives, they do mutually reſpeR, ingen4er , and con- 
* ferve one the other, and are alike required in all aſſemblies and 
communities ; but are yet ſubje& to a naturall kind of eavy, and 
an everlaſting conteſtation , complaint and obtreQation, The 
popular eſtste m3ke the Sovereign of worſe condition then a Car« 
ter. The Monarchy placeth him above Gol bimſelf I1 command- 


ing 


of commanding and obeying, 
ding is the honour , the difficulcy ( theſe two commonly go toge- 
ther) the goodneſs , the ſufficiency, all qualities of greatneſs ; Com- 
mand, that ivto fay, ſufficiency, courage, authority, is from heaven 
and of God, Imperium nou nift divine fate datur : omni; puteſt.o« 
a Deo eft : Empire and dominion is not given but by civine deſtiny : 
all power is from God above. And therefore © /at0 was wont to ſay, 
That God did not appoint and eftabliſh men , thatis to ſay , men 
of a common ſort and ſufficiency,and purely bumane to rule others, 
but ſuch as by ſome divine touch , ſingular virtae , and pift of hea- 
ven, do excell others : and therefore they are called Heroes. In 
obeying is utility , proclivicy , neceflity , in ſuch ſort, th:e for the 
preſervation of the weale publick , it is more neceſſary chen well 
co command; and the deniall obedience, or not to obey as men 
ſhould, is far more dangerous , then for a Prince notco command 
2s he ſhould. Even as in marriage , thopgh the husband ard the 
wife be Equally obliged to loyalty , and fidelity , and have both 
bound themſelves by promiſe in the ſame words , the ſame ceremo- 
nies and folemnities ; yet notwithſtanding the inconveniencies are 
incomparably far greater , in the fat of adultery ,tothe wife ther 
che husband : even fo, though-commard and obedience are equally 
required in every ftate and company , yet the inconveniences of 
diſobedience in ſubjeRs, are far more dangerous then of ill govern» 
ment in a Commander. Many States have a long time continned 
and proſpered too, under the command of wicked Princes and 
Magiſtrates , the ſubjzRs obeying , and accommodating themſelves 
co their government : and therefore a wiſe man being once wsked, 
why the Common-wealth of Sparra was ſo flouriſhing , and whe- 
ther it were, hecauſe their Kings command well ? Nay rather, 
faich he , becauſe the Citizens obey well. For if "the ſubjeRs once 
refuſe to obey , and ſhake off their yoke , that tate muſt neceſſarily 
fall cothe ground, 


CHAP. XLVT. 
of Marriage, 


N Otwithſtanding theſtate of marriage be the firſt , more anci- 
_ VN ent and moſt important, ardas it were the foundation and 
fountain of humane ſociety , whence ari'e families , and from tbem 
common: weales, Prima ſecietas in conjxgi» eſt, quod principinnt 
wbir, ſemina'ium Reipublice ; the firſt ſociety is in wedlock , which 
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—— 


was the beginning of cities , and the ſeminary of the comnon-weakh : 


Yet it hath been contemned and defamed by many great Perſo- 
nages , who have judged it uaworthy men of heart and ſpirit , and. 
have framed many objeRions againſt it ; 

Firſt , they account -the band and obligation thereof unjuft , a 


hard and overſight captivity , infomuch that by marriage, a man is Objefions & 
b _ = cares and humours of ws And _ mare 
if it fall out, that he bath miſtaken.in his choiſe, and have mer !'<* 


bound and enthrall 


with a bard&bargain , more bone then fleſh , his life his ever afrer- 
wards moſt miſerable. What iniquity and injuſtice can there be 
grexer , then for one hours folly , a fault committed withont ma- 
lice , and by meer over-ſighe , yea many times to obey the advice 
of another , a man ſhould be bound to an everlaſting corment ? It 
were better for him to pat the halcer about his neck , and to caft 
himſelf ito the fea bis head downward , to end his miſerable life, 
then to live always in the pains of hell, and to ſuffer without inter- 
miſſion on his ſide , the tempeſt of jealouſie , of malice, of rape, of 
madneſs , of brutiſh obſtinacy , and other miſerable conditions : 
and therefore one Ricks not to ſay, That he that invented this knot 
and tie of marriage, had found a goodly and beantifull means to be 
revenged of man ; a trap or gin to intangle beaſts, and afterwards 
co make them languiſh at a little fire. Another ſaith , That to 
marry a wiſeman to a fopl , ora fool toa wiſe man, isto bind the 
living to the dead , which was the cruelle(t death invented by ty- 
rants, to make the living to languiſh and die by the company of 
the dead, Secondly , they ſay, that marriage is a corruption and 
adulterating of good and rare ſpirits , inſomuch thar the flatreries 
and ſmooth ſpeeches of the party beloved, the affcRion towards 
children, the care of houſhold affaires, and advarcemenc of their 
families, do leſſen, diſſolve, and molifie the vigour and ftrength 
of the moſt lively and generous ſpirit that is, witneſs Sampſon, Solo- 
mon , Marc. Antony. And therefore howſoever the matrer go, 
we had not need to marry, But thoſe that have more fleth then 
ſpirit, ttrong in body, and weakin minde, tie then to the fleſh 
and give them the charge of ſmall and baſe matters, ſuch as they 
are capable of. But ſuch as are weak of body , have their ſpirits 
great , ſtrong , and puiſlant, is it not then a pitty to binde them to 
the fleſh , andto marriage , as men do beafts in the ſtable ? We ſee 


that beafts the more noble they are, the ſtronger and fitter for 


ſervice , as horſes and dogs, the more are they kept aſunder _ 
N t 


of Marriage, 

the company and acquaintance of the bther ſex ; andit is the man- 
ner to put beaſts of leaſt eſteem at rando m together. So likewiſe, 
ſach men: and women as are ordained to the moft venerable and 
holieft vocation , and which ought to be as the cream , and marrow 
of Chriftianty , Church men and religious , are (chough not by any. 
warrant fro m the word of God ) excluded from marriage. And' 
the reaſon is, becauſe marriage bindereth and averteth thoſe beauti- 


Full and great elevations of. the ſoul, the contemplation of things: 


high , celeftiall and divine , which is incompatible with the troubles 
and moleftations of domefticall affaires : for which cauſe the 
Apoſtle preferreth the ſolicary continent life before marriage. Vti- 
lty may. well hold with. marriage ,. but honeſty is on the other 
ſide, . 

Again, it troubleth beautifull and holy enterpriſes : as Saint 
Aſtin reporteth, that having determined with ſome other his 
f.iends , amorgft whom there was ſome married , to retire them- 
ſelves from the city , and the company of men, the better ro attend 
ro the ftudy of wiſdom and virtue, their purpoſe was quickly 
broken and 8ltered , by the wives of thoſe that were married. And 
another wiſe man did not doubt to ſay , that if men could live with 
out women, they. ſhould be viſited and accompanied by Angels: 
Moreover marriage is an hinderance to ſuch as delight in travell, 
and to ſee ſtrange countries , whether to lesrn to make themſelves 
wiſe., or to teach others to be wiſe, and to publiſh chat ro others 
which they know. To conclude , marriage doth not onely cor- 
ropt and dejet good and great ſpirits , but it robbeth the weale- 
publick of many beautifull and great things , which cannot mani- 
feſt themſelves ,” remaining in the boſom and lap of a woman , or 
being ſpent upon young children. Bur it is-not a goodly fight, 
nay a great loſs, that he that is able for bis wiſdom and policy, 
ro govern the whole world , ſhould ſpend bis cime in the govern- 
ment of a woman and a few-cbi!dren? And therefore it was well 
anſwered by a great perſonage being ſolliciced to marry , That he 
was born to command men, nota woman ; tocounſell Kings and* 
Princes , not little children. 

To all this a man may anſwer-, that the nature of man is not ca- 


Js : . d 
The anſwer to Pable of perfection , or of any thing againſt which nothing may be- 
the aforeſaid objeRed , as hath elſewhere been ſpoken. The beſt and moſt ex- 
«-j-2ons , caf«-pedient remedies that it hath, are in ſome degree or other but ſick» 


ly , mingled with diſcommocities ;. They are-ell bur neceſſary: 
| . evils 
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evils. And this is the beft-that man could deviſe for his preſerve: 
tion and multiplication. Some (as Plato, and others) would more 
ſubtilly have invented means to have avoided theſe chrony incon- 
veniencies; but beſides that they buile caſtles in the air , that could 
not long continue in uſe,their inventions likewiſe if they could have 
been put in.praciſle , would not have-been without many diſcom- 
modities and difficulties. Man bath been the cauſe of them , and 
hath himſelf brought them forth by his vice, intemperancy,and con- 
trary pallion ; and we are not to accuſe the ſtate, nor any other 
but man, who knows not well-how to uſe any thing. Moreover 
a man may ſay , that by reaſon of theſe thornes and difficulties, ir 
is a ſchool of vertue , an apprentiſbip, and a familiar and domefti- 
cal exerciſe : and Secrates, a DoRor of wiſdom , did once ſay, to 
ſuch as hir him in the teeth with his wives pettiſh frowardneſs, That 
be did thereby learn even Within his on deres , to be conſtant and pa- 
tient every where elſe , and to think the croſſes of fortune to be ſweet 
and pleaſant wato him; It is notto be denied, bur chat he that can 
live unmarried doth beſt: but yet for the honour of marriage,a man 
may ſay, that ie was firft inflicuted by God himſelf in Paradi/e, 
before any other thing, and that in the tate of innocency and per- 
fe&tion. See here four commendations of marriage , but the fourth 
paſſech all the reft , and is without repiy. Afterwards the Son of 
God approved it, and honoured it with his preſence at the firſt 
miracle that he wrought,, and that miracle done in the favour of 
that ſtate of marriage , and married men ; yea he bath honoured 
it with this priviledge, that it ferveth for a figure of chat great uni- 
on of his with the Church , and for that caule it is called a myftery, 
and great. 

Without all doubt , marriage is not a thing indifferent : Ir is ei- 


cher wholly a great good, or a great evil;a great content, or a great Wholly good, of 
erouble ; a paradiſe, or a hell : It is either a ſweet and pleaſant way, þ 


if the choice be g00d; or a rough and dangerous match,and a gaul- 
ing bucthenſome tye, if ic be ll : It is a bargain where truly chat is 
"verified which is ſaid , Homo hominis Dens , aut lupus ; Alan is 19 
man either a God or a Wolf © 


Marriage is a work that conſifteth of many parts ; there muſt be 


a mecting of many qualities, many conſiderations beſides the par» 4 £09d mar- 
ties married. For whatſoever a man ſay, he marrieth not onely for om. tacks 
himſelf; his poſterity, family,alliance,and other means,are of great ***** 


importance, and a grievous burthen. See here che cauſe why ſo few, 
N 2 good 


6. 
A ſimple dc- 
ſcription and 
ſummary of 
marriage. 


7. 
A deſcription 
more exaf, 


goodarefound; and becauſe thervare ſo few good found 
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token of che price-and vaſue thereof; it is the condition of al great 
+ Royalty is fall of difficulty , and few there are that exer- 
ciſe it well and happily. And whereas we ſee many times that it fal- 
leth not oat ſo luckily, the reaſon thereof is the licentious liberty & 
unbridled defire of che perſons themſelves, apd not in the tate and 
iÞKitution of marriage:and cherefore it is commonſy more commo- 
diovs,and becter fitted in pood, fimple,and vulzar ſpirits, where de- 
licacy,curioſicy, &-idleneſs are lefs troubleſome: unbridled tumours 
and turbblent wavering mindes are not fit for this ſtate or degree. 
Marriage is a ſtepto wiſdom, a holy and inviolable band, an 
honoucable match. If the choiſe be good and well ordered , there 
is nothing in the world more beautifull : It is-a ſweet ſociety of 
life.,. full of conftancy , truſt}, and an infinite number of profitable 
offices, and: mutable obligations : It is a fellowſhip not of love, 
bur amity. For love and amity are as different , as the burning 
ſick heat of a feaver, from-che naturall heat of a ſound body, Mar- 
riage hath in it ſelf amity, utility, juſtice, honour,conſtancy,a plain 
pleaſure , but ſound, firm , and more univerfall. Love is grounded 
upon pleaſure onely, and ir is more quick , piercing , ardent. Few 
marriages ſucceed well , that have their beginnings and progreſle 
from beauty and amorous defires. Marriage hath need of founda- 
tions, more folid and conſtant , and we muſt walk more warily ; 
this boyling affeion is worth nothing , yes marriage hath a betcer 
conduct by a third hand. | 
Thus much is ſaid ſummarily-and ſimply; but more exaaly to 
deſcribe. it , we know that in marriage there are two things eſſen- 
tiall unto it, and ſeem contraries, though indeed they be not ; that 
ita fay , an equality ſociable , and ſuch as is between Peeres : and 
an inequality , rhat is co ſay , ſuperiority arid inferiority. The equa- 
lity conſifterh in an entire and perfet communication and comma- 
nity of all things , ſouls, wills, bodies , goods, the fundamental 
law of marriage , which in ſome pldces is extended even to life and 
death , in ſuch ſort, that the husband being dead, the wife muſt in- 
continently follow. This is praQiſed in ſome places by the Publike 
laws of the countries, and many times with fo ardent affeion, 


' that many wives belonging to one hasband, chey contetd,and Pub- 


likely plead for the hononr to go firſt to ſleep with their Spouſe 
(thac is their word ) alleaging for themſelves , che better to obtain 
their ſuit and preferment herein, their good fervice, that they aw 


| of Marriage. 
beloved , had the laſt kiſſe of their deceaſed hnsband, and have had 
children by him. ; 
Et certaneen habent lethi, que viva ſequatur 
Conjugian ; pudey eft non licniſſe mori. 
Ardent vittrices , & flamme peftors prebent, 
Imponuntque ſuis ora 4 Uhris, 
Strive (and give reaſons) each one earneſtly 
To have the , With their hnsband die ; 
To live ſhame and loſs, who doth obrain, 
Impntes to pleaſure, that Which we count pain, 
And is ſo ardent bot in hey defire, 
Fearing reverſed judgment, more then fire, 
T hat ſhe makes haſte, &0. 

In other places it was obſerved , not by Publike laws, but private 
compacts and agreements of marriage , as betwixt Marc. Antony, 
and C lzopatre. This equality doth likewiſe conſift in that power 
which chey have in commune over their family , whereby the wife 
is called the companion of her husband , the miftreſs of the houſe 
and family , as the husband , the maſter and Lord : and their joynt 
authority over their family, is compared to an Ariffoeracie. 

' The diftinQtion of ſuperiority and inferiority conſifteth in this, 


8 
that the husband hath power over the wife , and the wife is ſub. Ineguzliry, 


je& co the hasband. This agreeth with all Jaws and policies ; bug 
yet more or leſs, according to the diverſity of chem. In all thin 
the wife, though ſhe be fac more noble, and more rich , yer is fob. 
je& to the husband. This ſuperiority and inferiority is naturall, 
founded upon the ſtrength and ſufficiency of the one, the weakneſs 
and inſufficiency of the other. The Divines ground it upon other 
reaſons drawn from the Bible : Man was firk made by God alone 
and immediately , expreſly for God, his head, and according to his 
Jmage , and perfeQ ; for nature doth always begin wich things per- 
fet. lhe woman was made in the ſecond place , after man, of the 
ſubſtance of man by occaſion and for another thing , mwlier eft vir 
c6cafrondtus , A women is 4 man occafionate, a mans occaſion, and the 
occaſion of 4 man , tO ſerve as an atd, and as a ſecond to man, who is 
ber head,& therefore imperfeR. And this is the difference by order 
of generation. That of corruption and ſin proveth the ſame, for the 
woman was the firſt in prevarication,and by her own weakneſs and 
will did ſio,man the ſecond, and by occaſion of the woman; the wo- 
man then the laſt in good and in pag by occaſion,the firſt 
"op 3 in 
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in evill and the occaſion thereof, is juftly ſubje& unto man, the 
firſt in good, and laſt in evill. 
oY This ſuperiority and power of the hasband , hath been in ſome 
Tbc pane of places ſuch as that of the father , over life and death , as with the 
the husband. Rowancs , by the law of Remus : and the busband had power to 
, Y Halt6&. \;11 his wife in four caſes , eAdultery , Suborning of children , coun- 
"oY rerfeiring of falſe key 5, and drinking of wine. So likewiſe with 
Lib.6. bel. Gal. the Greeks, as Polibius, and the ancient French , as (eſar affic- 
meth , the power of the busband , was over the life and death of 
his wife. Elſewhere,and there too,afrerwards this power was mode- 
ratec;Hut almoft in all places the power of the huzband and the ſub- 
zeRion of the wife , doth infer thus much , That the busband is ma- 
fter of the ations and vowes of his wife , and may wich words 
corre her and hold her to the ſtock; ( as for blows , they are un- 
worthy a woman of honour and honeſty , ſaith the Law ) and the 
wife is bound to bold the condition , follo:7 the quality , countrey, 
+ family, babitatiqn and ranke of her busband ; ſhe mult accompany 
and follow him in all things, in his journeyes if need de, his baniſh- 
ment, his impriſonment, yea a wandring perſon a vagabond , a 
fugative. The examples bereof are many and excellent : of Swlpitia, 
who followed her husband Lextsl«s , being baniſhed into Cicily ; 
Erithrea her husband Phalars ; Ipſicrates the wife of King Mi- 
Corn, Tacit, thridate vanquiſhed by Pompcy , who wandred chorow the world. 
Some add unto this , That wives are to follow their husbands even 
m the warrs, and into thoſe Pravinces , whither the husband is 
ſent with publick charge. ; Neither can the wife bring any thing 
mto queſtion of law , whether ſhe be plaintiffe or defendant , with- 
out the authority of her husband, or of the Judge, if he refuſe ; nei- 
ther can ſhe call her husband into judgment, without the permiſſi- 
” on of the Magiftrate. | 
10. Marriages is not carried after one and the ſame faſhion , neither 
Fhe divers hath it in every place the ſame lawes , and rules , but according to 
_ of m!- the diverſity of religons and countries, it hath rules either more 
pn eaſie, or more ftreight : according to the rules of Chriftianity , of 
all other the ftreighteft , marriage i more ſubje& , and held more 
ſhort, There is nothing but the entrance left free; the continuance 
is by conftraint., depending of ſometbing elſe then our own wills. 
Other nations and religions, to make marriage more eaſe, free and 
fertite,have received and praQtiſed Polygamy and repudiation,liber- 
&y t0 take and leave wives: they accuſe Chriſtianity for taking away. 
theſe 


Of Marriage. | 
theſe two , by which means amity and.moultiplication , the princi. 
pall ends of _— , are much prejudiced , inasmuch as amity is 
an enemy to all conftraint , and they do better maintain themſelves 
in an honeſt liberty; & multiplication is made by the woman, as Na- 
ture doth richly make known unto us in wolves , of whom the race 
is ſo fertile in the production of their young , even to the number 
of twelve or thirteen , that they far excell all other proficable crea- 
cures : of theſe there are great numbers killed every day , by which 

means there are but few; and they , though of all others the moſt 

fertile , yet by accident the moſt barren : the reaſon is , becauſe of 
ſo great a number as they bring , there is one onely female , which 
for the moſt part beareth not, by reaſon of the multitude of males 
that concur in the generation , of which the greateſt part die with- 
out fruit, by the want of females. So likewiſe we may ſee how 

much P0ol57amy helpeth to multiplication , in thoſe nationsthat re- 
ceiveit; 7ews , Twrks , and other Barbarians who are able to raiſe 
forces, of three or four thouſand fighting men fit for warrs. Cons» 
trrariwiſe, in Chriftendom there are many linked cogether in matri- 
mony, the one of which, if not both,are barren,which being placed 
with others , both che one and the other may bappily leave great 
poſterity bebinde them. But to ſpeak more truly , all his fertility 
conſifteth in the fertility of one onely woman: Finally they objeR. 
That this Chrifianlike reftraint, is the cauſe of many laſcivious 
pranks,aod adulteries. To all which we may anſwer, That Chriftia» 

nity conſidereth not of marriage by reaſons purely humane , na- 
earall,cemporall; but it beholds it with another viſage,and weigheth 
it with reaſons more high and noble ,'as hath been ſaid. Add unto 
this, That experience ſheweth in the greateſt part of marriages,chat 
conſtraint increaſeth amity,eſpecially in ſimple and debonair minds, 
who do eaſily accommodate themſelves , where they finde them- 
ſelves in ſuch ſort linked, And as for. laſcivious and wieked perſons, 
ir is the immodeſfty of their manners that makes chem ſuch , which 
no liberty can amend, And to ſay the truth, Adulteries are as com- 
mon, where Polygamy and repudiation are in force ; witneſs the 
Jews,and David,who for all the wives that he had,could not defend 
himſelf from it : and contrariwiſe , they have been a long time vn- 
known in policies well governed , where there was neither Poli- 

gamy , nor repudiation ; witneſs Sparr« and Rome 8 long time after 

the foundation. And therefore it is abſurd to attribute it unto reli- 

gion, which teacheth nothing bue purity and continency. 
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The liberty of Polygamy , which ſeemeth in ſome ſort naturall, 
is carried diverſly according tothe diverſity of nations 8nd policies, 
la ſome , all the wives that belong to one husband ſive tn common, 
and are equall in degree, and ſo are their children. In others, there 
is one who is the principall , and as the miftriſs , whoſe children in- 
herit the goods , honours, and titles of the husband : the reſt ofthe 
wives are kept a part, and carry in ſome places the ticles of lawfull 
wives, in others of concubines, and cheir children are onely penſio. 
ners. | 
The uſe of repudiation in like ſort is different : for with ſome, as 
the Hebrews, Greeks, Armenians , the cauſe of the ſeparation is 
not expreſſed, and it is not permitted to retake che wife once re- 
pudiated , but yet lawfull co marry another. But by the law of 
HMahumet , the ſeparation is made by the Jodge , with knowledg 
taken of the cauſe (except it be by mutuall conſent) which muſt be 
adultery , ſterilicy , incompatibility of humours , an enterpriſe on 


* bis, or her part, agaioſt the life of each other , things dire&ly and 


eſpecially contrary to the ſtate and inſticution of _— : and it 
is 1awfull to retake one another , as ofcen as they ſhall think pood, 
The former ſeemeth to be the better, becauſe it bridleth proud wo- 
men , and over: (harpe and bitter buzbands : The ſecond , which ts 
to expreſs the cauſe, diſhonoureth- the parties , and diſcovereth 
many things which ſhould be hid. And if ir fall out that the cauſe 
be not ſufficiently verified , and chat they muſt cominue together, 
yſoniogs and murthers doth commonly enſue , many times vn- 
nown unto men: as it was diſcovered at Roywe before rhe uſe of 
repudiation , where a woman being apprehended for poyſoning of 
her husband, accuſed otbers, and they others too,to the number of 
threeſcore and ten , wbich were all executed for the ſame offence. 
But the worſt law of all others hath been , char the adulterer eſca- 
peth almoſt every where without puniſhment of death, and all 
that is laid upon him-is deverce, & ſeperation of company, broughe 
in by [»Nizian, a man wholly poſlefſed by his wife , who cauſed 
whatſoever laws to paſs, that might make for the advantage of 
women. From hence doth ariſe a danger of perpecuall adultery, 
&lire of the death of the one party , tbe offender is not puniſhed, 
the innocent injured remaineth wickout amends. 

. The duty of married folke, See 56.3. Chap 12, 
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of Parents and Children. 


CHAP, XLVIL 
Of Parents and Children. 


Here are mary ſorts and degrees of authority and humane 


T. 


power , Publick and Private , bur there is none more natural}, Ftherl power. 


nor greater then that of the Father over his children, (I fay Father, 
becauſe the mother who is ſubjeRunto ber husband cannot proper» 
by have her children-in her power and ſubjeRion ) but ic hath not 
been alwayes and in all plices alike. In former times almoft every 
where it was abſolare and univerſall, over the life and death, che li- 
berry, the goods , the bonour , the ations and carriages of their 
children , x to plead , to marry, to get goods ; as namely with the 


Romanes by the expreſſe Law of Romulus; Paremtam in libero: Dion Halic, 
- omne jus efto , relegands , vendendi , occidendi : Let the Parent? have \ib+2- antiq, 


full bberty to diſpoſe of thrir children ; yea , of baniſhing ſelling or kit- - 


om. |. in ſuis 
de lib. 8& 


ling them. Except onely children under the age of three years, who y,g, a1 


as yet could nor offend either in word or d 


: which Law was af- G:l. lib. 20, 


terwards renued by the Law of the twelve Tables , by which the fa- Lib. 8. Ech, 
ther was allowed to ſell his children to rhe third time : with the IS 20. 
Perſians , according to Ariftorle ; the ancient French , as Ceſar and 7 6. Bel, 
Proſper affirm ; with the Mſcovites and Tartars , who might proſper. 
ſell their children inthe fourth time. And it ſbould feem from the Aquiran. in 
fat of Abrahem going abour to kill his fon , that this power was Epilt. Sig, 


likewiſe under the Law of Nature : for if it had been againſt his 
duty , and without the power of the Father, he had never conſents 
ed thereunto,neither had he ever thought that ic wasGod that com» 
manded him to do it , if it had been againft nature, And therefore 
we fee that J/a«c made no reſiftance , nor alledped his innocency, 
knowing that it was in the power gf his Father : which derogatech 
not in any. ſort from the of the faith of «Abrahaws, be- 
cauſe he would not ſacrifice fris ſon by virtue of his right or power, 
nor for any demerit of //aac , but onely to obey the command- 


ment of God, So likewiſe it was in force by the Law of Moſes, D:ut. 28 


t ſomewhat moderated. So that we ſee what this power 
hach in ancient times , in the greateſt part of the world, and 
which endured unto the time of the Romane Emperoure, With the 
Greeks it was not fo greatand abſolute, nor with the Egyptians : 
Nevertheleſs, if it fell ont chat che father bad killed his ſons wrong- 
fully , and without cauſe , be had no other puniſhment , bur _ 
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174 Of Parents and Children. 
ſhut vp three dayes together with the dead body: 
2. Now the reaſons and fruits of ſo great and abſolute a power of 


The reaſons Farhers over their children, neceſſary for the culture of good man- 
_ *  ners, the chaſing away of vice, and the Publick good, were firſt to 
a hold the children in aw and duty : and ſecondly , becauſe there are 
many great faults in children , that would eſcape unpuniſhed,to the 

oreat prejudice of the weal-publick , if the knowledg and puniſh» 

ment of them , were bur in the hand of publick authority ; whether 

it be becauſe they are domeſticall and ſecrer, or becauſe there is no 

man that will proſecute againſt them : for the parents who know 

them , and are intereſſed in chem , will not diſcredit them ; beſides 

that, there are many vices and inſolences , that are never puniſhed 

by juſtice, Add hereunto, thar there are many things to be tried, 

and many differences betwixt Parents and Children, brothers and 

ſiſters , touching their goods or other matters, wh'ch are not fir ro 

be publiſhed, which are extin& and buried by this fatherly authori- 

ty. And the Law did alwayes ſuppoſe, that the father would ne- 

ver abuſe this authority , becauſe of that great love which he natr« 

. rally carrieth to bis children, incompatible with cruelty : which is 

the cauſe that inſtead of puniſhing them with rigour , they rather 

become interceſſours for them, when they are in danger ofthe Lau; 

and there can be no greater torment co them, chento ſee their 

children in pain, And it falleth out very ſeldom or never , that 

, this power is put in practice withouc very great occaſion; ſo that it 

was rather a ſcar-crow ta children , and very profitable, then a ci- 

gour in good earneſt. | 

* bs Now this fatherly power ( as over-(barpe and dangerous) is al. 
The declinai- moſt of it ſelf loft and aboliſhed, (for it hath rather hapened by a 
on. kinde of d-ſcontinuance , then any expreſs law ) and it began to de- 
clinezat the coming of the Romgne Emperours : for,from the time 

of eAvugnſtns , or ſhortly after , it was no more in force , whereby 
children became ſo deſperate and inſoleng again their parents, that 


Tib.s.de Seneca, ſpeaking to Nero, ſaid , That he had ſeen more parricides 


-— wr puniſhed in five years paſt, then had beenin ſeven hundred years 
S2luſt. in bel. before ; that is to ſay , ſince the foundation of Rome. In former 
Catil, times, if it fell out that che father killed-his children ; he was not 


VE. Maxi, puniſhed , as we may ſee by the examples of Fulviws the Senatour, 
who killed his ſon, becauſe he was a partner inthe conſpiracy of 
Cataline : and of divers other Senators , who have made criminall 
_procelle , againſt their children in their own houſes, and my __ 
| emne 


Of Parents and Children. 
demnedthem te death , as {afinr Tratins; or to perpetuall exile, 
as Manlins Torquatns his Son Sillanus. There were afterwards 
laws ordained ,. that injoyned the father to prefent unto the Judge 
his children offending, thac chey might be puniſhed , and thae the 
Judge ſhould pronounce fach & ſentence as the facher thought fir, 
which is ſtill a kind of foot- ſtep of antiquity : and going «bout to 
take away the power of che father , cthey durft not do it but by 
halfs, and not alcogether , and openly. Theſe latter laws, come 
ſomewhat. neer the law of Aoſes, which would, That at the 
onely complaint of the father made before the Jadge , without any 
other knowledg taken of the cauſe , the rebellious and contumaci- 
ous child ſhould be toned to death ; requiring the prefence of the 
Judge , to the end the puniſhment ſhould not be done, in ſecret or 
io choler , but exemplarily. So that according to Moſes, this fa« 
« therly power was more free and greater , then it hath been after 
the time of the Emperours ; but afterwards under Conftantive the 
Great, and T heodefius , and finally under /»ftinia», it was almoſt 
alcogetber extint. From whence it is, that children have learned 
ro deny their obedience to their parents, their goods, their aid, yea 
ro wage law againſt them; a ſhameful] ching ro ſee our Courts full 
of theſe caſes. Yea they have been diſpenced herewith , under pre- 
text of devotion and offerings , as with the Jens before Chriſt, ,,_ , 5; 
wherewith be reproacheth chem ; and afterwards in Chriſtianity, 
according tothe opinion of ſome: yea it hath been lawfull to kill - 
them, either in their own defence, or if they were enemies to the i 
Common-weale : alchough co ſay the truth , there ſhould never be 
cauſe juſt enough,for a ſon.to kill his father. Nallam rentum ſcel | 
admitti poteſs 4 parre , quod ſit parricidio vindicandum & nullum ſce> | 
lus rationem habet. e A father cannot commit ſuch @ crime, 4s may be | 
revenged with parricide, and no vickedue(1 hath any reaſon. | 
| 
| 
| 
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Now we fee] not whatmiſchief and prejudice bach hapened to 
the world, by the aboliſhing and extinRion of this fatherly power. 
The Common-weals wherein it bath been in force , have alwayes 
flouriſhed. If there were any danger or evill in it , it might in ſome 
ſort be ruled and moderated ; but utterly to aboliſh it , as nowit is, 
is neither honeſt nor expedient , but hurtfull and inconvenient , as 
hath been ſaid. | 

Of the reciprocall daty of Parents and Children, Sce Lib: 32 | 

Chap. 14; 
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The uſe 0 f 
ſlaves univer- rgyout the world , and at all times ( 
fat and again q,eq years, in which time it hath ſomewhar decayed , though of 


| Lords and ſlaves , Maſters and ſervants, 


CHAP. XLVIII. 
Lords and ſlaves, Mafters and ſervants. 


t. 'T He uſe of ſlaves, and the full and abſolate power of Lords, 
and Mafters over them, although ic be a ching common tho» 
within theſe four hun. 


A late it revive again ) yet itis a thing both monſtruous ang ignomi. 
nious in the nature of man, and ach as is not found in beafts them- 
ſelves, who conſent not to the captivity of their like,neither aRive- 
ly nor paſſively. The law of Moſes bath permitted this as other 
things , 4d dwritiem cordis eorum , for their hardneſs of brarr, but not 
ſuch as hath been elſe-where : for it was neither ſo great, nor ſo 
abſolute , nor perpetual! , but moderated within the compaſs of ſe- 
ven years at the moſt, Chriſtianity hath left ity finding it univerſall 
1a all places, as likewiſe to obey idolatrous Princes and Maſters, and 
ſuch like matcers as could not at the fic attempt and altogether be 

extinguiſhed, they have aboliſhed, \ 
2. There are four ſorts , Naturall , that is , ſlaves born ; Enforced, 
Difintions. and made by right of warr ; Tuft , termed (laves by puniſhment, by 
reaſon of ſome offence, or debt, whereby they are ſlaves to their 
Creditors, atche moſt for ſeven years, according to the law of the 
Jews , but alwayes until! payment and reftitution be made , in other 
T «cir. de mor places ; Voluntaries , whereof their are many ſorts, as they that 
G:rman. <caft che dice for it , or ſell their hiberty for mony,as long ſithence it 
was the cuſtome in Almaigne, and now likewiſe in foe parts of 
Chriſtendom , where they do give and vow themſelves to another 
for ever, as the Jews were wont to praiſe , who at the gate, 
bored a hole intheireare, in token of perpetuall ſervirude.. And 
this kinde of voluntary captivity , isthe ſtrangeſt of all the reft, and 

almoſt againſt nature. 

3. It is covetouſnels that is the cauſe of ſ1zves enforced , and lewd» 
The caſcof nels the cauſe of voluntaries. They that are Lords and maſters, 
ſlaves, have hoped for more gain and profir by keeping , they by killing 
them: and indeed, the faireft poſlefiions and the richeſt commo- 
dities , were in former times ſlaves, By this means Crafſns became 
the richeſt among the Romanes , who had beſtdes thoſe that ſerved 
him five hundred ſlaves , who every day brought gain and commo- 
dity , by their gainfull Arts and myfteries, and afterwards o_u_ 
.C 


Lords and Slaves , Maſters and Servants. 177 
fre bad made what profit by them he could, he got much by the ſale 


them. 

It is a range thing to read of thoſe crnelries praQifed by Lords 4. 
upon their ſlaves , even by rhe approbation and permiſiton of the The crueiries 
Laws themſelves : They have made chem to till the earth being #f Lords 4 
chained together, as the manner is in Barbary at this day , they =— their 
lodge chem in holes and ditches : and being old , or impotent, and” * 

ſo unprofitable , they ſell chem, or drown them; and caſt them in- 

ro lakes to feed their fiſh withal : They kilf them not onely for the 

leaſt faule that is , as the breaking of a glaſſe, but for the leaſt ſuſpi- 

tion, yea for their own pleaſure and paſtime, as F/amini s did, one 

of the honeſteſt men of his time, And to give delight unto the peo- 

ple , they were conſtrained in their Publike Theaters to kill one an- 

other. If a Maſter hapned to be killed in his houſe by whomſoe- 

' yer, the innocent (laves were all pur to death , infomuch , that Pe- 

dor.444 the Romane being flain, alehough che murderer were known, 

yet by the order of the Senate, four hundred of his {1ives were par 

to death. 

Oa the other ſide, it is a ching as ſtrange, to hear of the rebelli- 5. 
ons , inſurreRions, and cruelties of ſhves againſt their Lords, when The cruetties 
they have been able to work their revenge , not Onely in pircicular of _ - 
by ſurpriſe and treaſon , as it fell out one night in the City of T wW= —_ 
but in ſer barrel both by ſea and land :- from whence the womrdia 
So many ſlave!, ſo many enemies. 

Now as Chriſtian Religion, and #fterwards Mabwmetiſme did = 6- 
encreaſe , the number of ſlaves did inc:eaſe, and ſervitude did ceaſe, Pimintion of 
ioſomuch chae the Chriftians , and afterwards che 7wrks, like apes ***%* 
imitating them , gave freedom and liberty to all thoſe that were of 
their Religion; in ſuch ſorr , that about the twelve hundred year, 
there were almoſt no ſlives in the world , bu: where theſe two reli- 
gions had no antbority, 

Buc as the number of ſlaves diminiſhed , the namber of beggers 7. 
and vagabonds increaſed : for ſo many ſhyes bcing ſet at liberty, The increaſe of 
come from the houſes and ſubjeQion of their Lords , not having P97 people 
wherewithal to live, and pe-haps having children too , filled the 092 vegebonde, 
world with poor People. 

This poverty made them return to ſervitude, and to become vo- 2 
Juntary flaves, paying , changing , ſelling their liberty , to the end R*turn to ſer 
they may have their maintenance and fife aſſured, and be quir of the **/*#*- 
burthen of their children, Beſides this cauſe , and this — 
ſervitude, _ 
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ſervitude, the world is returned to the uſe of ſlaves , becauſe the 
Chriſtians and Turks alwayes maintaining warres one againſt the 
other , as likewiſe againſt che Gentiles both oriental and occidental 

. although by the example of the Zews they have no ſlaves of their 
own nation , yet they have of others , whom, though they turn eo 
their religion ,they hold (laves by force--. 

! The power and authority.of maſters over their ſervants, is nor 
l very great, oor imperious, ant.io no ſort can be prejadicalto the 
liberty of ſeryants ; onely they may chiſtiſe and correRt them wich 
diſcretion and moderation. This- power is much lefle over thoſe 
_—_— mercenary , over whom they have neither power nor cor- 

rection. . 

The duty of Maſters and Servants, fee /ib.3. chop I5. 


CHA.,P. XLIX. 
Of the State , Soveraignty , Soveraigns. 


I. Aving ſpoken of private power , we come to the Publike , that 
The di(cripti- of the ſtate. The ſtate, that is to ſay , Rule, dominion, or a 
on and neceſf- cexrain order in commanding and obeying, is the prop, the cement, 
ty of the flare. 11d the ſqul of humane things : It is the bond of ſociety , which 
cannot otherwiſe ſab(iR ; Ic is the vital ſpirit, whereby ſo many mil- 
lions of men do breath, and the whole nature of things. | 
2 Now notwithſtanding it be the pillar and prop of all, yet itisa 
The nature of thing not ſo ſure ; very difficult , ſubjeR to changes, Arduwum & 
rhe lat, ſubjetum fortune cuntta regends onus : The burthen of gevernment 
Tacit, is a hard matter , and ſubjeR to fortune © which decliceth , and ſome« 
times falleth by hidden/and unknown cauſes , and that altoge.her 
atan inflant, from the higheſt ſtep to the loweſt , and not by de- 
grees, as it uſerh to be long a riſing. Ir is likewiſe expoſed to the 
hatred both of great and ſmall, whereby it is gauled, ſubjeR to am- 
bulbments, underminings, and darg:rs, wh c'} hapneth likewiſe 
many times by che corrupt and wicked manners of the Soveraigns, 
and the nature of the Soveraignty , which we are abeut to de- 
ſcribe. 
3. Sovera'gnity is a perpetual and abſolute power , without con» 
The diſcription Kraint either of time or condition. It conſifteth in a power to give 
of Soverargnty. laws to all in general , and to every one in particular , withoue the 
conſent of any other , or the gift of any perſon. And as another 
{.i:b (to derogate from the common law) Soveraignty is ſo m_ 
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and abſolute , becauſe it is not ſubjeR co any humane jaws , no not 
his own. For it is againſt nature to give laws unto all , and to com- 
mand bimſelf in a thing that dependeth upon his Wall. Nel 06- 
ligatio conſiſtere poteſ , qua 4 voluntate promittentus ſtatum capit : 
No obligation can ſtand good , which hath bis ſirength from the will of 
the promiſer + nor of another , whether living ; or of his predece(ſ- 
ſors , 6r the countrey, Soveraign power is compared to fire, to the 
Sea, toa wild beaſt; it isa hard matter to tame it, to handle ir, it 
will not be croſt , nor offended , but being , is very dangerous. Po- 
reſtas res eſt que meveri , decerique nou vult , & caſtigationem egre 
ferat: Power u a thing which will neither br admoniſbed nor tat 7ht, 
and with great difficulty, ſuffereth any correftion. 
The marks and properties thereof, are, to judpe the laſt appeals, 


to ordain laws in time of peace and war , to create and appoint ma- The properties, 


-giftrates and officers, to give graces and diſpenſations againſt the 

Law, to impoſe Tributes , to appoigt money , to reeeiverhomages, 
ambafſages, oathes. Bur all this is comprehended under che abſc»- 
lute power, to give and make Laws according to their pleafure. O- 
ther marks there are of leſs weight , as the Law of che Sea and (hip- 
wrack, confiſcation for Treaſon, power to. change the Tongue, title 
of Majeſty. 

Greatneſle and Soveraignty is ſo much deſired of all, becauſe all 
the good that is in ic appeareth oucwardly,, and all the ill is altoge- 
ther inward: As alſo becauſe to command others, is a thing as beau+ 
tiful and divine, as great and difficult : and for this cauſe they are 
eſteemed and reverenced fer more then men. Which belief in the. 
people, and credit of theirs, is very neceſſary and commodious to + 
extort from the people duereſpeR & obedience, the nurſe of peace: 
and quietneſs, But in the end they prove co be men caft in the ſame 
mould that other men are,and many times worſe born,& worſe qua- 
lified in nature then many of thecommon ſort of people.It ſeemeth 
that their aQions, becauſe they are weighty and imporcant,do pro- 
ceed from weighty and important cauſes: but they are nothing,and 
of che ſame condition that other mens are. The ſime occaſion that 
breeds a brawl betwixt us and our neighbour,is ground enough of a + 
war betwixt Princes : and that offence for which a Lackey deſerves 
a whipping, lighting upon a King , is che ruine of a whole Pco- 
vince. They will as lightly as we, and we as they , but they can do 
more then we : the ſelf-ſame appetites move a fl;e and an e!ephan!, 
Finally, beſides theſe paſtions , defeRs, and natural condition. 
W:!!C:) 
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Seneca. 
Tacitus, 


The miſeries, 
and diſcom- 


moaniacs, 
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1. In their 


charge, 


Of the State, Sovertiguty , Sovereigners, 
which they have common with the meaneR of thoſe which do a- 
dore them,, they bave likewiſe vices and diſcommodities which 
their greatneſle and ſoveraignty bears them out in, peculiar unto 
themſelves. | 

The ordinary manners of great Perſonages are , untamed pride, 
Durus eſt veri inſolers, ad retta flirt; regins non vault tamor : He thas 
is inſolent , is uncapable of the trarh king ly pride veil! wot yield td theſe 
that are trae, Violence t00 licentious. 1d eſſe regu maximum pignu 
putant , fi quicquid alias non licet , ſolu licet : quod non poteft , valt 
poſſe , qui niminm poteſt : T hey think, it the greateſt teſtimony of rheir 
rojalty , that that which is not permitted others, is not latyful for them, 
he that hath power to do too much, will have po\yer to de what he can. 
ot : Their Motto that beſt pleaſeth them is, 20d liber lices ; 
What they lift is lawful; Suſpicion, jealouſie , Swapre nature poten 
tie anxii, T hey are naturally careſwl of their power, yea even of their 
own infants; Suſpetus ſemper; invidin/que dominantibus quiſquiz 
proximys d ſtinatur , adeo ut diſpliciant etiam civilia filiorum inge- 
nia: The next whoſoever deſtinared to ſucceed them , 11 alwayes mis 

ruſted and envied , inſomach that the: civil demeamonr of their own 
childrin doth alſo diſpleaſe them. Whereby it falleth out , that they 
are many times in alarum and fear , [xgenia regum prona ad forn:i. 
dinim, Kings are naturally apt to fear. 


The advantages of Kings and Soveraign Princes above their peo- 


ple, which ſeem ſo great and glittering , are indeed but light , and 
almoſt imaginary ; bur they arc repayed with great , true , and ſo- 
lid advantages and inconveniencies. The name and tittle of a So- 
veraign, the ſhew and outſide is beautiful. pleaſant, and ambitious; 
bur the burthen and the inſide is hard, d:fficulr,and irkſome ; There 
is honour enough , but little reft and joy , or rather none at all; it 
is a Publike and honourable ſervitude , a noble miſery , a rich capti- 
vity, Auree & ſulgide compeaes , clara miſcria ; wiineſſe that which 
Auguilns , Marcus, Anrelins , Pertinax, Diocleſian, have faid and 
cone, and che end that almoit all the fii ſt twelve Ceſa-s made, 
and many others after them. Bur becauſe few there are that be- 
lieve this, but ſuffer chemſelves to be deceived by the beautiful ſhew, 
I will more particularly quote the inconveniencies and miſeries that 
accompany great Princes, 

Firſt , the great difficulty to play their part, and to quitcthem- 
ſelves of their charge : for can it be but a great burthen co govern 
ſo many people , fince in the ruling of himſelf there are ſo many 

d'fficulties ? 


XwuM 


Of the State > Severeignty » Seeurelgyer. 
ifficnlties? Ie js. 4n eaſier mareer , and mare pleatane 19 follow, 
hen fpide ; $0 travel in a-way that isalready traced. then to find 
the way 3.19 obcy , then ©q command ; te anſwer for himſelf onely 
then. far-gthers.t00 : ws ſerine mul is jor ft parere fricenm:, quent 
regers aneperia 784 wall : {t 4 far britey to proexye prace & quiie, thas 
ra gpvern 4 4ingdow. Adde herenno, thes it is required that be thac 
co.nmandeib,muft be 2 better manehen be thatis commanded : ſo 
ſaid Carer 2 great Commander, How difficult a thing this is, we 
may lee by the paucity of thoſe that are ſuch 2s they oughe to be, 
V-ſp.zþan , (aigh 7 acit»s , was the onely Prince that in goodne(s ex- 
celied his predeceſiprs : another ticks got to. ſay, that all-che good 
Princes may he graven in a ring, 
Secondly , in their delights and pleaſures, wherein ic ischoughtr 


ihe 


9. 
they have a greater part then other men} But they are doubtleſs of 2. In the ples- 
8s worle cqndicion then che pleaſares of private men : for belides ſ®7** and a2- 


that the luſtre of their greatneſs makes them unfie ro take joy in Y# 


their pigaſures, by reaſan that they are too clear and apparent, and 
made as. a bat and ſuhjeR to cenſure, they are likewiie croft and 
perced into,even totheir very thoughts,which men cake upon them 
radivineand judge of. Agein, the great caſe and facilicy that they 
have todo what pleaſeth chem , becauſe all men apply themſelves 
 _ ump. them, takes away the taſte, and ſowreth that ſweer which 
ſhould be in their pleaſures , which delighe co man , bur choſe ther 
taſte them , with ſome ſcarcity and difficulty. He that gives no 
tine to be thirſty , knaws nat whata pleaſure it is to have drink : 
Saciety is noyſome. and goes againſt the ſtomack. 
Pingass amor nd viimd;ce parens in 14434 nobis 
b eriitzoy : & homacho dulcis ut eſca nocer. 
E xiremity of Pleaſure turn! ts pain- 
So Venus ſatiates , awd baney's bane, 
There is nothing more tedious and loathſome then abundance, 


T9. 


yea they are deprived of all true and lively ation, which cannot be 3. In their 
without ſome difficyity and refiſtance. It is not going, living aRting marriages. 


i hers, but leeping, andan infenfidle (l:ding away. 
Tbethird inconvenience that followeth Princes , is in their mar- 
riages. The marriages of the vulgar ſort are more free ard volun- 
tary ; made with more affetion, liberty , and contenement, One 
reaſon hereof may be that thecommon ſort of men find more of 
their degree to chooſe , whereas Kings and Princes , who are not of 
the rout, as we know, have no PREN choice. Bur the other rea- 
ſon 


\& #? 


of the State , Sovereignty , Sovertignes. 
ſon is better,which is,that the common ſort in their marriages look: 
but into their own affairs , and how they may accommodate ir beft 
vnto «themſelves ; but the marriages of Princes are many times in- 
forced for-Publick neceffity : they are great parts of the State, and 
inſtruments ſerving for the generall-pood and quiet of che world, 
Great — and Sovereignes marry not for themſelves but for 
rbe good of the State, whereof they'muſt be more amorous and 
jealons; then of their wives and children : for which cauſe they ma« 
ny times hearken unto marriages where there is neither love nor de- 
light ; and matches are made between perſons,who never knew nor: 
have ſeen. one another,much leſs affeR : yea ſuch a great man takes 
ſuch a great Lady,whom if he were not ſo great, he would pot take: 
but this is to ſerie the Weal-publick,to aflure the States,and to ſec- 
tle peace amongſt their people. 

The fourth is, That they have no true part in the attempts that 


4. Anempt of men make one 8gainſt rhe other in emulation of honour and va- 


bencur. 


12, 
5. Liberty of 
2ravcll, 


lour , in the exerciſes of the mind and of the body , which is one of 
the moſt delightful things in- the commerce and converſation of 
men, Thereaſon hereof is, becauſe all the world gives place unto 
chem, all men ſpare them.and love rather to bide their own-valour, 
ro betray-their own glory), cen hor or hinder that of their So- 
yereign , eſpecially where they know he afteRs the viRory, Thie, 
ro ſay the truth , is by force of reſpeR to handle men diſdainfully, 
and injurioully ; and therefore one ſaid, That the children of Prin- 
«£9 learned nothing by order and rule, and to manage a horſe, be- 
c31ſe in all other exerciſes every one bows unto them, & gives them 
thc priſe : bur the horſe who is neither flatterer nor Courtier, caſts 
as well the Prirce co the ground as the Eſquire. Many great per- 
ſonsges have refuſed the praiſes and approbations offered them, ſay- 
ing, I wou!d accept and eſteem of them, and rejoyce in thenr, if 
they came from free-men, that durſt ſay the contrary, and tax men 
if there were cauſe. 

The fifth is, That chey are deprived of the liberty to travell in 
the world , being as it were impriſoned within their own Coun- 
treys , Yea, within theic own Palaces , b&ng alwayes incloſed with 
people, ſuters , gazers , and lookers on, and that whereſoever they 
be , and in all actioas whatſocver , prying even thorough the holes 
of the chair : whereupon e/p:ox/us rhe King ſaid , That: in 
this reſpet the eſtate .of an afle was better then the condition of 


a King. 


Of the State , Sovereignty , Swvereignes: 
. The ſixth miſery , That they are deprived of all amity and mu- 
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tual ſociety , which is the fveeteft and perfe&teft fruit of humane 6+ Mutuall and 
life , and cannot be bur berwixt equalls, ar thoſe betwixe whom the bearty amiry. 


difference is bur ſmall. This great diſparity puts them without the 
commerce and ſociety of men ; all humble ſervices, and baſe offi 
ces, are done unto them by thoſe that cannot refuſe them,and pro» 
ceed not from loye , but from ſubjeRion , or to encreaſe their own 
grearneſſe, or of cuftome and countenance ; which is plain, becauſe 
wicked Kingy are as well ſerved and reverenced as the good ; they 
that are hated, as they that are beloved ; their is no difference, 
the ſelf-ſame apparell, che ſelf- ſame ceremony. Wherevpon 7 #{5an 
the Emperour anfwered his Courtiers , that commended him for 
his Juſtice, Perhaps 1 ſhould be proud of theſe prayſes , if they were 
[poken by ſuch as durſt to accuſe me , and to diſpraiſe my ations when 
they ſhall deſerve it. | 
'The ſeventh miſery , worſe perhaps then all che reſt , and more 


14. 


dangerous to the Weal. publick , is, That they are not free in the 7. Ignorance of 
choice of men, nor in the true knowledge of things. They are not **#"*- 


\ ſuffered truly to know the ſtate of their affairs; and conſequently 
not to call and employ ſuch as they would , and as were moſt fic 
and neceſſary; , They are ſhut vp, and'beſer with a certain kind of 
people , that are either of their own bloud , or by the greatneſs of 
their Houſes and Offices , or by preſcription , are ſo-far in anthori- 
ty , power, and managing of affairs before others, that itis nor 
lawful , without putting all tq hazzurd , to diſcontent, or in any 
ſort to ſuſpe&t them, Now theſe kind of people that cover, and 
hold , as it were, hiddea the Price, do provide that allrhe truth of 
things ſhall not appear unto. bim ;- and that betrer men, and 
more profitable to the State come not near bim , left they be 
known what they, are. It. is, a p.tyfull.thing not to ſee-but by 
the eyes, not to anderftand but by the ears of another, «as Prin- 
ces do. And that which perfeRech.in all points chis.miſery , is, 
that commonly and as it were , bydeſtiny , Princes and greac Per- 


ſonages are poſleſled by three ſorts of people , the plagues of hus: 7, ... .; 


mane kind, Flatterers,Inventers of impoſts or Tributes, Informers, - 


who under a fair and falſe pretext of zeal and amiry towards the 
Prince, as the two firſt, or of Joyalty and reformation';/as the/lar+ 
ter . ſpoil and ruinate both Prince andState.: :- : 4. + 26h 1 

The eight tmiſery is , that they are leſſe free , and maſters 0f their 


ownWwills then all other, for they are inforced intheir PR of here - 
y 
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of the Stave, Sowertignty , Soverdignes, 

by « thouſand conſiderations & reſpe&s , wheredy'tHary tines they 
muſt captivate tbeic defignments , "defies , and wills: [* raxind 
fortuna , minima licemtia';, In the poivateſt bony , the teoſt liberty, 
And in- the mean time in &ead of 'being plaititifs they are more 
rudely handied and judged then any other : For ten will not ſtick 
to divine of their deſiignes , penetrate into their hearts and inventi- 
ens, which chey cannot do : e>Fbd5res Pr inciper ſiniſms , &f quid oce 
cllrrus parat exquivere ; iicntnw anceps nec 97 wee : Topri 
in's the nates ſecret of the Prince , and to ſearch if they-can find any: 
thing more ſecret 4 neither will they her«in forb:ar although rbey 
hnew it wifitting + and looking into with another viſage, 
where they underſtand not ſufficiently the affairs of the ſtate, thry 
require of their Princes whar chey chitk ſhould be done, blame their 
»Rions, and refuling to ſubmit themielves ro what is neceſfery, they. 
commonly proceed in their buſineſs rudely enough; ' 


Finally it faljerh our many tithes, that they make a miſerable 
's. Amiferable end, not enely tyrants.and uſurpers, for it be 
cad. 


$ to thewy, but ſuch 
ay have « fue tittle to their Crown ;- witneſſe fo many Ronzane 
Emperours afcer Pompey the Great , and Ceſar, and m our tittie 
Airy Queen of Sco:/and, 'who. oft her life by the han{of un exe- 
eutioocr, and Hevry thethied , wilfully riardered in the middle of 
fourty thouſand armed men, by a little Monk; ana thouſand the 
like examples. Ir ſeemerh rhar as liphroing and tempeſt oppoſe 
thernſcives againſt the pritie and heighr of our buildings, ſo' there 


ace likewiſe. ſpirits thet envy and, exvilate greacriefle below. upon: 


earth. 10 - 2 
TU /9ne adro rr5 humane vs abtiya hn ada 
Obterit Of putcimes faſces, ſavaſque ſtcnverV 
Preculcare, at [ndibriv ibs habere viderer. 
Se far ſome biadrn Highteſs ſeems to frown. 

. Gn humune pride in Diatleme of (own, 
. 'thir both hangs att, and beats it doen. 
To conclade, the condition of Sovereignes isfitrd BY dangerons: 


The codctefro Their life if ir be innocent , is infinitely painful ; if it be wicked , it 
of their mije- 1s fubjeR to the hate and ſhnder of the world , and in both cafes- 
mtpdfed to n rhauſtod danpers;_ for the greater « Prince is, the tefs- 
may.he truſt ochers, and the more muſt he cruſt bitolſ&f, So-chat we 


ſee, that itis a thing, aviewere;, ainoned ro Sorereigety, to.be be- 
'” * @fchrirduy, Seerbrihird Book, Chap. 16: 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. L. 
Magiſtrates. 


T Here are divers degrees of Magiſtrates as well in honour as 


power , which are the two things to be conſidered in the diftin- The diftin#;- 
" Rion ofthem , and which have nothing common the one with the 9" 


other , and many times they that are more honourable have leſſe 
power , as Counſellers of the Privy Councell , the Secretary of the 
State. Some have but one of the two ; others have both , and that 
of divers degrees , but they are properly called Magiftrates that 
have both. 

The Magiſtrates that are in the middle betwixt the Sovereign 
and the particulars, in the preſence of their Sovereigns have no 
power to command. As rivers loſe both their name and power art 
the mouth or entrance into the Sea , & the ſtarres their light io the 
preſence of the Sun; ſo all power of Magiſtrates is but upon 
ſufferance in the preſence of their Sovereign : as alſo the power of 
inferiours and fubalternate Magiſtrates in the preſence of their 
ſuperiours. Amongſt equals there is neither power nor ſuperio- 


” rity , but the one may binder the other by oppoſition and preven- 


tion. | 

All Magiſtrates judge, condemn, and command either according 
tothe law , and then their ſentence is but the execution of the law ; 
or according to equity , and ſuch. judgement is called the office, or 
duty of the Magiſtrate. 

Magiſtrates cannot change nor corre& their judgements , except 
the Sovereign permit it, under pain of injuftice : chey may revoke 
their commands or make ftay of them, bur not that which they have 
judged and pronouncel1 with knowledge of the cauſe. 

Of the duties of Magiſtrates , See £56. 3. 
Dn 


CHAP. LI. 
Lawyers , Doftors , Teachers. 


J T is one of the vanities and follies of man, to preſcribe laws and 
rules that exceed the uſe and capacity of men , as ſome Philoſo- 
phers and DoRors have done. They propoſe ftrange and elevated 
forms or images of life , or at leaftwiſe ſo difficule and auſtere , that 
the praRiſe of them is impoſſible al leaſt for a long time , yea , the 

3 attempt 
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People or unteay fort. 
attempt is dangerous to many. Theſe are Caſtles in the air , as the 

Common-wealth of Plato, and Move, the Oratour of Cicero, 

the Poet of Hyrace, beautifull and excellent imaginations ; but he 

was never yet found that put them in uſe. The ſovereign and per- 

feRt Law-giver and DoRour took heed of this', who both in tim- 

ſelf; his life 2nd his doQrine , hath not ſought cheſe extravagancies 

and forms diviied from the common capacity of men ; and there- 
fore, he calleth kis yoke eaſy , and his burthen light : J«agwm meum 

ſave , & onus mum leve ; My yoke ſw'tt , and my burthen light: 
And they that have inftituted and ordered cheir company under his 
name, have very wiſely conſidered of the matcer that though they 
make ſpeciall prafcfſion of virtue , devotion, and to ſerve the weal- 
publick above all others,nevertheleſs they differ very little from the 
common and civill life, Wherein there is fi:{ great juſtice : for 
there muſt alwayes be kept a proportion betwixe the command- 
ment , and the obedience , the duty and the power, the rule and the 
workmalier : and theſe bind themſelves and others to be neceſſarily 
in want,cutting out more work then they know how to finiſh : and 
many times theſc goodly Law-makers, are the firſt Law- breakers : 
for they do nothing; and many times do quite contrary to that 
they enjoyn others, like the Pharifies, [/mponunt onera gravia,  no- 
lunt ca digito movere : T hey impoſe great burdens , but will nut them- 
ſelv:s reuco them with a finger. So do ſome Phyſicians and Divines: 
ſo lives che World , rules and precepts are-enjoyned , and men not 
onely þy an irregularity of life and manners , but alſo by contrary 
opinion and judgement follow others. 

There is likewiſe another fault full of injuſtice, they are far more 
ſcrupulous,exaR and rigorous in things free and accidental] then in 
neceſſary and ſubf#antiall, in poſitive and humane, then in naturall 
a:.d divine; like them that are content to-lend', but not to pay 
their debts; and all like the Phariſies , as the great and heavenly 
DoRour cel;eth them to their reproach. All this is but bypocriſie 
and deceit, 


CHAP. LIT. 
People or vulgar ſort. 


: He people ( we nnderſtand.here the vulgar ſort , the popular 
rout, a kind of pzople under what covert ſoever , of baſe , ſer- 
vi:e,and mechanicall condition)ire a ftrange beaſt yiith many heads;" 
and 


People or vulgar ſort, 


and which in few words cannot be deſcribed, inconftant and vari- 
able., without ftay , like the waves of the ſea ; they are moved and 
appeaſed , they allow and diſallow one and the ſame thing at one 
and the ſame inſtant : there is nothing more eaſte them to drive 
them into wharc pallion he will ; they love nor warres for che true 
end chereof, nor peace for reſt and quietnefle, but for varieties ſake, 
and the change that there is from the one to the other : confuſion 
makes them deſire order , and when they have it , they like it nor : 
they run alwayes one contrary to another , and there is no time 
pleaſerh,but what is to come: Hi valgi mores;odiſſe preſentia,ventu- 
ra cupere , preterita celeb-ave : It ts the cuſtome of the unlgar ſort, to 
de[piſc the preſent, deſire the future, praiſe & extoll that which u paſs. 

They are light to beiieve,ro gather together news,eſpecia!ly ſuch 
as are moſt hurtfull ; holding all reports for aſſured cruths. With a 
whiſtle , or ſome ſonet of news, a man may aſlzmbie them together 
like Bees at the ſound of the baſon. 

Without judgement, reaſon , diſcretion. Their judgement and 
wiſdom is but by chance, like a caft at dice unadviſed and headlong 
of all things; and alwayes ruled by opinion or cultome, or the 
greatcr numbe-,3J0ing alin aline,like ſheep that run after thoſe chat 


0 before them , and not by reaſon and truth, P/ebi non judicium, Taci.. 
nn verit4s; ex opinione multa, ex veritate pauca judicat. T he com- Cic. + 
" mon people have no jnagement 0 v:rity ; deem many things by opinion, 


few by the truth it [ilf. 

Envious and malictous, enemics to good men , contemners of 
virtue , beholding the good hap of another wich an ill eye , fayour- 
ing the more weak and the more wicked , and wiſhing all ill thiy 
can to men of honour they know not wherefore,except it is becauie 
chey are honourable any well ſpoxen of by others. 

Treacherous and untrue , .amplifying reports , ſmothering of 
rruths , 206 alwayes mcking things greater then they are , without 


fai:5, withour hold. The faith or promiſe of a peopie, and the- 


thought of a child , are of like durance, which chinge not onely 3s 
occaſions change , but according to the difference of t.oſe reports 
tizat every houre of the day may bring forth. 

Mu:inous , deſiring nothing but novelties and changes, ſeditious, 


enemies to peace and quietnels. /rgenio mob:15, ſedirioſum diſcordio- Salult, 


ſum, cnpiduam rirum novarum , quiers & erio adverſum : Of a mu» 


\ table diſpofirion , ſeditions y a breeder of diſcord , deſirons of nov«lnies, 


enemies to peace and quietneſy. Eſpecially when they meet with a 
O 4 leader: 
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People or vulgar fort. 


leader : for then even as the calm ſea,of nature tumbleth,and foam- 
eth, and rapeth, being ftirred with the fury of the winds ; ſo do the 
people ſwell, and grow proud, wilde , and outragious : bur take 
from them cheir Leader, they become dejet, grow milde, are con- 
founded with aftoniſhment : Sine Reflore preceps , pavidus , ſacorr, 
nil auſwra plebs Principibus amorts : Headlong without a Governonr, 
fear|ul , careleſs, daring notking in abſexce 1 their Princes 

Procurers and favourers ot broyls and alterations in houſhold 
affairs , they account modeſty , ſimplicity ; wiſdom, rufticity : and 
contrarywiſe, they give to fiery and heady violence,the name of va» 
lour and fortitude. They prefer thoſe that have hot heads , and a- 
Rive hands, before thoſe that have a ſettled and cemperare judge- 
menc , and upon whom the weight of the affairs muft lie; boafters 
and pratlers before thoſe that are ſimple and ftayed. 

They carencither for the Publick good nor common honeſty, but 
their private good onely ; and they refuſego baſe offices for their 
gain and commodity. Privara cnigne ſtimulatio,vile decus publicum: 
Every one bath his priate ſpur, contemning the publick honoay. 

Alwayes murtering and murmuring againft the State , alwayes 
belichiog our ſlanders and inſolent ſpeeches againſt thoſe that go- 


vern and command. The meaner and poorer fort have no better 


paſtime, then to ſpeak il] of the great and rich; not upon cauſe and 
reaſon, but of envy, being never content with their governours,nor 
the preſent State. . 

They have nothing but a mouth , they have tongues that ceaſe 
not , ſpirits that bowge not : they are a monfter, whoſe parts are all 
rongucs ; they ſpeak all things, but know nothing ; they look upon 
all, but ſee nothing ; they laugh at all,and weep at all ; fie co muriny 
and rebel! not to fight. Their property is rather to aſlay to ſhake 
off their yoke , then to defend therr liberty : Procacie plebu inge- 
nia , impigre lingue , 19navs animi : the wits of the vulgar ſort are 
ſhameleſſe , talkative , baſe minded. | 

They never know how to hold a meaſure, nor to keep an honeſt 
mediocrity. Either like ſlaves they ſerve over- baſely, or like Lords 
they are beyond all meaſure infolent and tyrannical. They caanor 
endure a ſofc & temperate bir, nor are pleaſed with a lawful liberty; 
they run alwayes to extremities, cither out of hope too much truft- 
ing, or £00 much diftruſting ont of fear. They will make you afraid 
if you fear not them : when they are frighted, you chock them un- 
der the chin, and you leap with both fee upon their bellies. They 


are” 
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People or v#lgar ſort; 


are audacious and proud, if a man ſhew not the cudgel ; agd there. 
fore the Proverb is, Tick/e them, and they will prick thee ; prick them 
and they will tickle thee. Nil in vulgo modicum terrere m1 paveant, 
ubs pertimmerint impune contemnss : andacia tnrbi- um iſt ubi metuat, 
ant ſervit humiliter , aur ſuperbe' dominatur : libertatem; que media, 
wo ſpernere, nec habere. ar 

Very unthankfull cowards their bencfaRours. The recompenſe 
of all thoſe that have deſerved well of the Common-weakh, have 
alwayes been baniſhment , reproach , conſpiracy , death. Hiftories 
are famous, of Aſoſcs, and all the Prophets , Socratcs , Ariftides, 
Phocion , Lycurgns, Demothenes , Themiſtocles, And the Truth it 
ſelf hath ſaid, That he being one that procured the good and 
health of the people, eſcaped not : and contrarywiſe, they that op- 
preſſe them , are deareſt unto them. They fear all, they admire all. 

To conclude, the people are a ſavage beaſt, a!l char they think 13 
vanity; all they ſay is falſe and erronious; that they reprove,is good; 
that they approve is naught : that which chey praiſe , is infamous : 
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that which they do and undertake is folly. Non tam bene cum re- Seneca, 


bus bumants gerit.r , #t meliora pluribua placeant ; argumentum peſ- 
ſimi turba eſt : 1t gots not ſo Well in humane affairs, as that the beſt 
things do pleaſe the moſt ; multitude 1s an argument of the worſt, The 
Voigar multitude is the mother of ignorance, injuſtice , inconftar.- 
cy , idolatry , vanity, which never yet could be pleaſed : their motr 
is, Fox pepwls, vox Des : The woice of the people is rhe woice of God : 
but we may ſay , Vox popmli vox iritorum : The woice of the people 
6 the woice of fools. Now the beginning of wiſdom is for a man to 
-keep himlelf clear and free-, and not co ſuffer himſelf ro be carried 


with popular opinions. This belongs to the ſecond book , which is xa, .. cap. 1. 


now near at hand. 


The fourth diſtinttion and difference of men , drawn 
from their divers profſeſsions and 
conditions of life. 


THE PARA ACE. 
Ehold here another difference of men, drawn from the di- 


veckity oftheir profeſſions,conditions, & kinds of life.Some 


follow the civil and ſociable life , others fly ir, thinking to 
lave themſelves in the ſolitary wilderneſs: ſome love arms, 


others - 


The diitinftion and compariſon of the 
others bate them : ſome live in common, others in private: it plea- 


ſeth ſome beſt co havecharge, and to lead a Publick life ; others to 


hide and keep themſelves private : ſome are Courtiers, attending 
wholly upon others,others court none but chemſelves; ſome delight 
to live in the City, * others in the fie:ds, affeRting a countrey lite, 
whoſe choiſe is the better , and which life is co be preferred , it is a 
difficulc thing ſimply to determine,and it may be impertinent. They 
have all their advantages and diſadvantages , their good and theic 
ill. Thr which is moſt co be looked into and conſideced herein , as 
(hall be faid , is, That every man know how to choole that which 
b-4it befics his own nature,that he might live the inore eaſily ard ihe 
more happily, But yet a word or two of them all, by comparirg 
them togecher : bur chis (hall be afcer we have ſpoken of chac lite 
which is common to all , which hach three degrees, 


The «iſt infti. n an1 compariſon of the three ſcrts or 
degrees of life. 


Here are three ſorts of life, and as ic were three degrees, one 
private of every particular man within himſelf, and in the clo- 

ſet of his own hezrc, where zl is hid, all is lawfu!l : che ſecond;n his 
houſe and family , in his private and ordinary aRions , where rhere 
is neither ſtudy nor art, and whereof .he is not. bound to give any 
reaſon; the third , is Publick in theeyes of the world. Now to 
keep order and ru'e in tbis firſt low and obſcure Rape, ic is very. dif- 
ficult,and more rare then in the other cwo ; and in the fecond then 
inthe chird : the reaſon is, becau'e where there is neici er Judge nor 
Contrc{ler , ror reparder, and where we have no imagination ei- 
ther of puniſhment or reco npenſe we carry our ſelves more looſeiy 
and carelclely, as in private lives, where conſcience and reaſon 
onely 15 6ur pui te, then in Publick , where we zrCfhiil in check, and 
as 4 caark to the eyes and judgement of all, where glory, fear of re- 
proach, baſe reputation, or ſome other p:f[iton doth lead us; for paſ- 
tion commands with greatcr power then reaſon) whereby we keep 
our ſelves ready,ftan*1ng upon our guard: for which cauſe it fallerh 
our, that many are counted holy, great, and admirable in Publick, 
who in their own private bave nothing commendab'e. _ That which 
is done in Publick 1; but a fable, a fiction, the truth in ſecret, and in 
private; and he that will well judge of a man muſt converſe every 


day 


three ſorts or degrees of life: 


day with him, and prie into his ordinary and naturall carriage ; the 
reſt is ajl counterfeit ; Vnivirſus mundus exercet hiſt ieomiam : T he 
whole world playes the (omediin : and therefore faid a wiſeman, 
Fhat he ts an excellent man w'o u ſuch witht« and in himſelf , Wrich 
he ts ontwaraly for fear of the Law: , aud [p:1ch of the world. Pub- 
lick a&tjons thunder in the ears of men, to which a man is atten: iv2 
when be doth them ; as exploits in war , ſound judgement in coun- 
ſel, ro rule a people, to perform an ambaſſige, Piirare and dome- 
fticall ations are quick and ſure, to chide, to laugh,co ſel,to pay,ts 
converſe with his own, a man conſiders not of them, he doth them, 


not thinking of them : ſecret and inward ations much more , to 


love to hare, to deſire, 
Again, there is here another conſideration, and that is,t1at that 
is done by the naturall hypocriſy of men, which we make moſt ac- 


count of, and a man is more ſcrupulous in ou:ward aRtions,that are 


in ſhew, but yetare free, of ſmsl| importance, and ailmotit all in 
countenances and ceremonies , and therefore are of little colt , and 
a licele effec, then in inward and ſecret ations that make no thew, 
bur are yer requiſite and receſſiry,and therefore they are the more 
difficuit: of choſe depend che reformation of the ſoul,the imoderati- 
on of the paſſions, the rule of the life : yea , by the attainmenc of 
theſe outward , a man becomes careleſs of the inwird. 

Now of theſe three lives, inward , domreſticali, Publick, he that is 
ro lead bur one of (hem , as Hermites, Coth guide and order bis life 
at a better rate, then he char hach rwo : and be clit hath but two, 
his condicion is more eaſy , then he that hath all three. 


| CALLIE 
eA conpariſon of the civil and ſeriable lile With 
the ſolitary. 


" Hey that eſteem and commend ſo much the ſolitary ard reti- 

: red life, as a great ſtay and ſure retrair fi Gm the moleſtations 
4nd troubles of che world,and a fic means to preſerve and maintain 
themſelves pure and free from many vices, in a: much as the worſe 
part is the greater , of a thouſand there is not one good , the num» 
ber of fools is infinite, contagion in a preaſs is dangerous; they ſeem 
to have reaſon on their ſide:for the company of the wicked isa dan» 
gerous thing,and thereſore they that adventure ther: ſ:lves upon the 
ſcea,are tO take heed that no blaſpyemer,or difſo'u;e & wicked _u 
0N- 
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3. 


A compariſon of the civill , &c. 


ſon enter their ſhip; not onely Zones with whom God was angry, 


had almoſt loflysil ; Bias to thoſe that were in the ſhip with him 
crying out in 4 great danger for help unto their gods, pleaſantly 
ſaid , Hold yon your peace, for the gods perceive not that you are 
here with me. 41bxquerque the Viceroy ofthe [ndies for Emanu: 1 
King of Porrugall, in a great danger at ſea,took upon his ſhoulders 
a lictle child , co che end chat bis innocency might ſerve as a ſnrety 
ro God for his ſinnes. But to think that a ſolitary life is berter, 
more excellent and perfe&t,more fit for the exerciſe of virtue,more 
difficult , ſharp, laborious and painfull, as ſome would make us be- 
lieve , they groſlely deceive themſelves : for certainly ic is a great 
diſcarge and eaſe of life , and it is an indifferent profeſtion, yea , a 
ſimple apprentiſhip and diſpoſition to virtue. This is not to enter 
icto buſineſſe, troubles, and difficulties, but it is ro fly them, aud ro 
hide themſelves from them, to practiſe the counſell of the Epicures 
( Hide thy ſelf) ic is torunto death, ro fly a good life. It is out 
of all doubt, that a King, a Prelate , a Paſtour is a far more noble 
calling, more perfe&, more difficult,then that of a Monk,or a Her- 
mit. And to ſay the truth , in times paſt the companies of Monks 
were bur ſeminaries and apprentiſhips, from whence they drew 
thoſe that were fit for Eccleſiafticall charge , and their preparicives 
to a greater perfeRtion. And he thar lives civilly having a wife, 
children, ſervants,neighbours, friends, goods; buſineſſe,and ſo many 
divers parts which he muſt fatisfie, and truly and loyally anſwer 
for , bath without compariſon far more buſineſſe , then he that 
hath none of all theſe, hath co do with none but himſelf : Malti- 


' tude ard abundance is far more troubleſome , then ſolitarineſs * 


and want. In abſtinency there is but one thing, in the conduR and 
uſe of inany , divers things , there are many conſiderations , divers 
duties. It is an eaſier thing to part from goods, honours, dignities, 
charges, then to govern them we!l, and well to diſcharge them, Tr 
is eaſicr for a man to live altogether withour a wife, then in all 
points duly to live , and ro maintain himſelf with his wife, children 
and all the reſt that depend upon h m: ſo is the ſingle life more ea- 
fie then :he married itate, 

So likewiſe to think that ſolitarineſs is a ſanRuary and an aſſured 
haven againft all vices, temptations, and impediments, is to deceive 
themſelves ; for it is not true in every reſpeR. Apainſt the vices of 
the world, the ſtir ofthe people , the occaſions that proceed from 
withour , it is good ;. but ſolitarineſle hath its inward and ge 

| affairs 
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4 rompariſhn betwives xhe life 244, Ec, 
afaives and difficulties : Zvir in diſereum #s rar evthur 4 hiabsls : 
He went inro rhe deſu 85 bb dewapted of tbe -Divell.* To inprudent 
snd unadvifed young men., ſolrarinefvis dangerous feffr, andiid 
5 to be feared, char whiteſt hewalks alone ,- he enertais worſe 
company then himſelf, a3 Coates faid roa young nan who walked 
all aione far from company. It is there where fools contrive their 
wicked defignments, » as their own overthrowes , ſharperi their 
paſſions and wicked defires. Many times , to avoid elie gulf of 
Charybau, they fall into Scy4a ; to fly is nor toefrape ; Ris many 
times to increaſe the danger, and co lovſe himfelf:; Nob witat ; fed 

fagvt : magis avzens prricalis paremns averſi., He doth wot eſchrw it, 
bur flieth it : we live more open to dangers bring averted from them. 
A man had need be wiſe and ftronp , and well affured of himſelf, 
when he falls into his own hatrds ; for (t falls oat any tices chat 

- there are none madre dangerous chen His awh. 7rearde me dior de wi; 
God keep me from my /elf faith the Span» prov-rb very excellently; 
Nemo eſt ex imprudensbus qui fibl'relinq i debeat ; ſolirndo omnia 
mala perſnadet. No. unwiſe man frould be left alone to himſelf ; ſo- 
lirarineſſe prrſwadeth all evsll.. Bax for ſome private and particu- 
lar confideration, though good in it ſelf ( for many times it is for 
idleneſs weakneſs of fpirit ;betred ,'or ſome orher patlion -)!do fly 
and to hide bimſelf, having means co profic another ,, nad'to 00 

to the weal-publike y is co be n fugitive , to bury his calent,, to 
hide his lyghe, a taulc ſubjeR co the rigour of judgraens. 

CHA Þ. EV; 


1 


Mcompurifes berwvext the fe tad is commep ant © © 


"us prevate- 


'Ome have chought , thatchelife lend in commer , whereiynn- 
thing is proper toany man, whereby. be ty ſy, thats nine; ot 
rhat s thine ,- boc where ati things are commdH,, render raoft ed 
perieRtion,, and hath moſt .otizecy-dnd/ concord,” Diviermuy rake 
place inthe coinpany of a certain number of propie;leat and direR- 
ed by fome certain rule , but not ina Ste and Commen-wee); and: 
therefore Plato having once alloweq'it., thinking hereby to rake 
Away aitpzarice end diflention ,..did quickly. offer his ©pitiion , ad. 
was otherwiſe atrifad :'' for. as. the fe Melverh , there is mor 
oocly not any hearty affetiontowarderhar cher & cotton tout), 
nnd «5 the. proverb i, ihe conrmors afſe is alWwayry il (adied ; bur 
allo- 


The compariſon of the countrey-life, 8:c; 
alſo the community-draweth unto it ſelf contentions , murmurin 
hatreds, as it is alwayes ſeen, yea even inthe Primitive Chorck 
Creſcente numero dy/cipularum Voreg's eſt murmur Grecorum ad- 
verſns Hebraos: The number of the diſciples increaſing , there grew 


* 


« murmuring of the Grecians againſt the Hebrewes. The nature of 


tove is ſuch , as that of great rivers, which being overcharged with 
abundance of waters., beiog divided , are quit of that charge ; fo 
love beingdivided to all mea, and all chings,loſeth its force and vi- 
gour« -Byt there are degrees'of community ; to.live;, thatis to ſay, 
to cat and drink together is very good, as the mahner was inthe 
better and moſt ancient common: weales , of Lacedemon and Crete ; 
for beſides that modeſty and diſcipline is better retained amongſt 
them, there is alſo a very proficable communication ; but to think 
to bayeall things common , as P/ato for a while would , though he 
were afterwards otherwiſe adviſed, is to pervert Al, 


CHAP. LVI. 
T he compariſon of the conn:rey-life With 
6 96 7; « the Cinizers. 


T His compariſon to: him-that foveth: wiſdom is not hard to 

make, for almoft all the commodities and advantages are on 
oneſide., both ſpiritual and corporal, liberty , wiſcom, innocency, 
health, pleaſure. In the fields che ſpirit is more free, and toit ſelf : 
in Cities, the perſons , the affaires, both their own and other mens, 


CES © iS OS 


expoſed 


Of the Military profefiion, IS5: « 
expoſed and open in all parts,atwayes ſuftaining as,the earth diſco» 
vereth it ſelf, che fruics thereof are before:our eyes ; and hone of alf- 
this is in cities in the throng of houſes : ſo that to/live-in cities, is ro 
be baniſhed in the world , and (but from the world, Ag:in, the 
countrey life is wholly in exerciſe , in ation , which ſharpnerh the 
appetice , maintaineth health» hardencth and fortifieth rhe body. 
That which is ro be commended in cities, is commodity either-pri-' 
yate, as of merchants'and artificers , or Publike, to the managing” 
whereof feware called, and in ancient times heretofore they were 
choſen from the countrey life , who returned , having performed- 
their charge. 


GH AP. LV; 
Of the military proſeſſior: 


He military profeſſion is noble in the canſe thereof, for there is T. 

no commodity more jult , nor more univerſal, then the prote- The priſe 
Rion of the peace 8& greatneſſe of his countrey; noble in the execu- ***7*97+ 
tion, for valour is the greateſt, che moſt-penerous and heroical vir- 
rue of all others : honourable , for all humane aRions, the greateſt 
and moſt glorious is tne warriers, and by which all other honours 
are judged ard diſcerned ; pleaſant,the company of ſo. many noble+ 
men , young, ative, the ordinary view of ſo many accidents and 
ſpeRacles, liderty and converſation without Art , a manly faſhion 
of life without ceremonie, the variety of divers aQions , 4 coura® 
ous harmony of warlgeg mufick, whichentercains us,and flicres our | 
blood , our ears, our ſoul ; thoſe warlike commotions which raviſh | 
us wich their horrour and fear, that confuſed tempeſt of found; and | 
cries, that fearful ordering of ſo-many thouſands of men , with ſo - | 
much fory, ardour, and courage. 

But on the other ſide, a man may ſay, that the Art and experi®» 2; 

ence of undoing one another, of killing, ruinating , deſtroying our The diſprai/e.; - 
own proper kind, ſeems to be unacurall, and to proceed from an 
alienation of our ſenſe and underſtanding ; it is a great teſtimony 
of our weakneſfle and imperfetion, and it is not found in beaſts 
themſelves , in whom the image of Nature continueth far more en- 
tire, What folly, what rage is ir, to make ſuch commotions, to 
torment ſo many people, to run thorow ſo mavy dangers and ha- 
za-ds both by ſea and land , for a thing ſo uncertain and doubtful | 
«5 the iſſuc.of war , ,to run with ſuch greedineſle and fierceneſſe af | 


LI 
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ewo , and are accounted midlings b:twixt the. great and the lictle. 


| The Preface. 


 teridemb , which is ealily found.every where ; and withobt hope of 


ſeyy)ture , £0-kill choſe be hates nat. nor ever ſaw? Ruc whence 


proceederh this great fury and erdor , for:itia not for any offence 


committed? What frenſie and madneſle is this, for a man to abin, 


don his own body, his time, his rett, his lite, his liberty, and to leave 


it, to:the- mercy of another ? co expaſe himſelf to the loſſe of his 


own members; and tÞ that which is 8 thouſand cimes worſe then 
deach , fire and ſword , to betrodden, to be pinched with hot iron, 


to becut , to be corn-in pieces , broken, and pur to the ga'lies for 
ever ? And all this, to (ſerve the paſſion of another , for a cauſe 
which a man knowes not to be juſt, and which is commonly unjuft: 
for wars are commonly unjuſt , and for him whom a man knowes 
not, who takes ſo lictlecare for him that tights for him, char he 
will be content to mount upan-his.deag body , to help his own fta- 
ture, that he may ſee the farther. I ſpeak not here of the duty of 
-SubjeRts rowards their Peince and Countrey, but of voluntaries and 
mercenary ſquidicrs, 


Tbe fifth and laſt diſtinFian and difference of men, 4 awn 
from the favours aud disfavours of Nature 
and Fortunt. | 


THE PREFACE, 


wal Hjs lat diltinRion and diflerence is apparent enough,and 
ſufficiently knawn,and bath many gembers and conſide- 
rations, bur may all be reduced to two heads, which a man 

may call with the vulgar fore, Felicity or good fortnne, & 

Infelicity or ill fortune, Greatneſs or liceleneſs. To Felicity and 
greatneſs belong bealch, beauty , ard the other goods of the body, 
lherty , nobility , bonour , dignity , ſcience, riches, credit, friends. 
To lnfelic ty or lictlene(s , belong all the contraries, which are pri» 
vations of the other good things. From theſe thi 1gs doth ariſe a 
very great cifference , becauſe a man is happy in one of theſe, or in 
two , Or three, and not in the reſt, and that more or leſs by infinice 
degrees : few or none & all are happy or uohappy in them all. He 
ther hath che greateſt part of theſe goods, 8ndeſpecially three, No- 
bility , Digaity , or Authority and riches , is accounted great; he 
that hath not any of theſe three, little. But many have but one or 
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of Liberty, and Servitude. 
"We muſt a lictle of thems all: | 
(912 _—_— 


beauty , and othey-nacural goods of the body , hath ©*2 6- 


beea:ſgoken beforo; as likewiſe of cheic contraries , Sickneſs, 
Grick 


CHAP. LVIIL 
Of Liberty and Servitude: 


Therty is: accounted by ſome a ſoveraign good, and Servitude 
EL an extream evil,infomuch,that many have choſen rather to die 
acrueldeath, then to be made ſlaves, or to fee either the publick 
good, or their own private , endangered: But of this there may be 
r00 rquch, 2nd of theſe, too many, as of all other things. There is 
a ewo- fold liberty ; the crue., which is of the mind or ſpirit, and is 
inthe power of every one, and cannot be taken away , nor indam- 
maged by another , nor by forcuneit ſe'f: contrarjwile, the ſervi- 
rude of the ſpicit is the moſt-miſerable.of all others, to ſerve our 
own affections, to ſuffer our ſelves to bedevoured by our own 
pailions,, to be led by opinions. O pitiful captivity 1 The corporal 
hberty is a.good greatly co be efteemed, but ſubjeto fortune : and 
it is neither juſt nor-reaſonable;( if ic be not by reaſon of ſome other 
circumſtance ) thar ic ſhould be preferred before life it ſelf, as ſome 
of che ancients have done , who have rather made choice of death, 


" then to looſeir; and it was accounted's great virtue in them : ſo 


great an evil was ſervicude theught to be : Servirns obedientia eſt 
fratts anims & abjefti arbitris carentis ſua : Servitude is the ob: dien- 
ce of a baſe and abjett mind , which wanterh his dune judgment. Many 
greatand wife men have ſerved, Regulus, Valerianus, Plato, Dioge » 
nes , eventhoſe that were-wicked , and yet diſhonoured nor their 


own ..cond tion , but continned in effe&t andtruth more tree then 
their maſters, ; 


CHAP. LIX, 
Nobility. 


N Obllity- is a quality every where not common”, but honour- 


able, drought in and eftabliſhed with great reaſon, and for The deſcription 
t of Nobility, 


publick utility, 
Ie is divers , diverſly taken and underftood , and according to di- 
vers nations .and- judgments, it hath divers kinds. Accordingto 
1 the 


3. 
The diftin@i- 
67, 


4» 
Natyrall Ne- 
talzty. : 


Nobility, 
the generall and common opinion and cuſtome , it is 2:quality of @ 
race or ſtock. Ariſtotle ſaith , that it is the antiquity of a race and 
of riches. Plutarch calleth it the virtue of a race,apard yirvs,mean- 
ing thereby a certain habite and quality contained in the lioage. 
Wher this qualicy or virtue is , all are not wholly of one accord, 
ſaving in this, that it is-profitable rothe weal-publick. For to ſome, 
and the greater part this quality is military , ro-others it is politick, 
literary of thoſe that are wiſe, palatine of the officers of che Pcince. 
Bur the milicary hath che advantage above the reft : for beſides the 
ſervice that it yieldeth to the weal publick as thereftdo, it is 
painful], laborious, dangerous ; whereby it is recounted more wor- 
thy and commendable. So hath it carried with us by excellency. 
the honourable title of Vaiours There muſt then according to this 
opinion be two things intriie and perfe nobility , profeſfion of 
this virtue , and quality profitable to the common-weal , which is 
as the form ; ard the race as the ſubje& and marter , that is ro-ſay, 
a long continuance of th's quality by many degrees and races, and 
time out of mind, whereby they are called in our language Gentle- 
men , that is to ſay of a rac: , houſe , family , carrying of long time 
the ſame name,and the ſame profeſſion. For he is truly and entirely 
goble, who maketh a ſingular profeſſion of publick virtue, ſerving: 
his Prince and Countrey , and being deſcended of parents and ance- 
ſtours that have done the ſame. 

There are ſore that ſeparate theſe rwo, and think that one of 
them ſufficeth to true nobility , that is , eicher onely vircue and qua- 
lity , without any conſideration of race or anceſtours. This is a 
gerſorall. and acquired nobility , and conſidered with rigour, it is 
rude, that one come from the houſe of a Butcher or Viatner ſhould 
be held for noble , whatſoever ſervice he hath done for the Corn» 
mon-weal, Nevertheleſs this opinion hath place in many nations, 


- namely , with the Tarkt, contemners of ancient nobility , and 


eſteeming of no other but perſonall, and aRuall military yalour ; 
or onely antiquity of race without profeſlion of the quality ; this 
is in bloud and purely nacurall. 

If a man (bould compare theſe two ſimple and imperſe& nobi- 
lities together , that which is purely natural) ( ro-judge aright ) it is 
the leſs, chough.many, out of their vanity have thought otherwiſe. 
The naturall 1s another mans quality and not his own : Genus & 
proaves & gue non fecimns ipſi., vix ta noſtra puto : noms vixit 
in gloriam noſtram ; nec quod ane. nos ſuit neflrumeſt ; 1 ſcarce: 

account 
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aeconnt theſe things ours which deſcend from our linayt or Anceſ ours, 
or any thing which Wwe our ſelves have not done ; no man bath lived 
for our glory and renown ; Neither are we to account that ours which 
hath been before us» And what greater folly can there be, then to 
glory in that which is not his own ? This honour may light upon 
a vicious man, a knave god one in himſelf acrue villain. Ir is alſo 
unprofitable to another ; for it communicateth not with any mao, 
neither is any man betrered by ir, as ſcience , juſtice , goodneſs, 
beauty, richts do: They that have noching elſe commendable in 
them bur this nobility of fleſh and bloud , make much of ir, th 
have ic alwayes in their mouths, it makes their cheeks ſwell and 
their heart too ( they will be ſure to manage that lictle good char 
they have ) it is the mark by which they are known and a token 
that they have nothing elſe in them » becauſe they reſt themſelves 
wholly upon that. Bur this is vanity , for all their glory ſpringeth 
from fail iuſtruments, Ab wrero , conceptu, parts; From the womb, 
the conception , the birth ; and is buried under the romb of their An- 
ceFours. As offenders being purſued have recourſe to Altars and 
the Sepulchres of the dead, and in former times to the ſtatues of 
Emperours; ſo theſe men being deſtitute of all merit and ſubjeR 
of true honour, have recourſe tothe memory and armouries of their 
Anceltours. What goodis it to a blind man, that his parents have 
been well ſighred,or to him that ftammereth that his Grand-father 
was e'oquent ? and yet theſe kind of people are commonly plori- ; 
ons, high minded, contemners of others; Contemptor animus > Silult. 
ſuperbia commune mbilitars malum : A contemptible and prou1 mind, 
are c mmon vie 5 accompanying Nobility, 
The perſonall and acquired honour hath conditions altogether 
contrary and very good. It is proper to the pollcſſour t! erzof it is 4cquired an 
alwayes a worthy ſubject and proficable to others. Again , a man perſondl! ho- 
may ſay, that it is more ancient and more rare then the natural, 2%: 
for by it the naturall began; andin a word, that is true honour 
which conſiſteth in good and profitable effeRs, not in dreams and 
imagination, vain and unprofitable, and proceedeth from the 
ſpirit, nor the bloud, which is the ſame in noble men that is in 
others. Duis generoſus ? ad virtutem 4 nature bene compoſitus ani- _ 
mus facir nobilem , cni ex quacungque conditione ſnpra fortunam lictt 
ſmrgere : Who u 4 gentleman ? a mind well diſpoſed to virtue maketh 
noble , Who , upon what accident or condition ſoev:r u able to raiſeat 
; ſelf above ſorting, | 
h P 2 But 
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. -Bfit chey arecboth ofcenimes ,and verywillingly together , 'nd- 


Natural and \ſo they make a:perfe& honour : The naturalis a way 82d oce#fion 


acquired, 


IT 


« meetſſity ſeemeth to be in:poſed on thoſe that are no 


ro the-perſons! ; forthings doenſily recurntotheir fifftnatore and; 
beginuing. As the natural harh caken (his beginning antleFfence 
from the perſonal, ſo iitleaderh and:conduRteth his to it; Fortes 
Creantnr fortibus : toc wnwm in mbilitate bennm , wt nobilibn: mipo- 
fra nceſſirndo vid:atur , ned: mjornm'virtute degenerent : The wa- 
lient beg its thoſe that ave valiant, this is the 'onely' good of nobility, that 

Be , not to degenerare 
from the wirene of their anceſtors, To 'know that a man 1s ſprung 
from honourable anceftors , «nd ſuch as bave deſerved well of the 
Common-weal, isa ſtrong obligation & ſpur to the honourable ex- 
Ploits of virtue. [t is a foul thing to degenerate, and to be-ly a mans. 
ewn race. The nobility that is given by the bounty and letcers p1- 
teat of the Prince, if ir have no ether reaſon , it is ſhameful, and ra. 
ther diſhonourable,then honearable ; 1c is-a nobilicy in parchmene, 
bought with ſi]ver or favour , and net by blood as it onthe, If it 
be.given for merit, and notable ſervices, it is perſonal and acquired, 
8 hath: been ſaid, | | 


CHAP. LX, 


Of honaxy. 
Ome ſay ( but not ſo well ) that honovr is the price and recom» 


The deferipti-” pence of virtue or not ſoill , nn acknowledgment of virtue , or a 
on.of honour. perogative of 2 good opinion , and afrerwards of an outward du- 


2, 


; to him, nor is inward and eflentiall unto hin , but it doth = 


ry towards virtue ; It is a priviledge that draweth his principal eſ- 
ſence from vireue. Others have called it, the ſhadow of virtue; 
which ſometimes followeth , ſometimes goerh before ic, as the ſha- 
dow the body. Bur to ſpeak truly , ic is the rumour of a beautifull 
and virtuous ation , which rebonndeth from our ſouls ts the view 
of the world , and by refleRion iato our ſouls , bringing uato os. 
a teſtimony of that which others believe of us , which curneth to a 
great contentment of mind. | 

Honour is ſo much efteemed-and ſovght for by all, that to attain 
thereumo ,'a man entexpriſetly, endurech, contemneth whatſoever 


beſides , yea hife it felf, nevercheleſs it is a matter of ſmall and ſten- 


der moment , uncertain, a ftraoger, and as it were ſeparated in the 
air , from him that is honoared ; for it doth not onely notenter in- 


Of Honour. 
{ mach as conch him ( being for the moſt part either dead or ab- 
ſen, who feeleth nothing ) bor ſerſeth it ſelf and ftayeth withour 
at the gate, ſticks in the name , which receiveth and carcieth all the 
honours and diſhonours , praiſes and diſpraiſes , whereby a man is 
ſaid to have either a good name or a bad. All the or evil thax 
a mancan ſay of Ceſar, is carried by his name. Now the name is 
nothing of che nature and ſubſtance of the thing it is only the image 
which preſenteth it , the mark which diftinguiſhech ir from others, 
« fummarie which containerh in it a ſmall volume, mounterh ir,and 
carrieth it whole and entire , the mean to enjoy it and to uſe it (for 
withoue the names there would be nothing but confuſion, the uſe of 
things would be loſt , the worid would decay , 25 the hiſtory of the 
rower of Babel doth richly teach ns : ) to be brief, the ſtickler and 
middle of tlie efence of the thing , and che honour or diſhonour 
thereof, for it is that that roncheth the thing it felf , and receiverh 
all the good or ill that is ſpoken. Now honour before it arrive to 
the name of the thing , Tae a courſe almoſt circular,like the Sun, 
perform:d and perfeRted in three principall ſites or places , fe 
action or work , the heart , the tongue: for it begins and is 
conceived , as in the matrix and root, in that beauty , goodneffe, 
of the thing honoured which-comes to light and is produced, 
chis is ( as bath been ſaid ) the ramour of a beautifull or honou- 
rable ation. Cels ennerant g loriam Des : pleni ſunt cali & terra 
gloria twa : The heavens declare the glory of God , the heavent and 
earth are full of thy glory ( for whatſoever valour , worth , and per- 
fe&ion the thing have in ic ſelf, and inwardly, if it produce nothing 
that is excellent, it is alcogether uncapable of honour, and is as if it 
were not at all ) from thence it entreth into the ſpirit and ander- 
ſtanding, where it takes life,and is formed into a good, haughty,aod 
great opinion ; finally ſallying forth from thence, and being carried 
by the word verbail or written it returos by reflexion, and as it 
were diffolveth , and endeth in che name of the avthour of this 
beautifull work , whereit bad the beginning, as the Sun in the place 
from whence it departeth , and then it bears che name of hanogr, 
praiſe glory , and renown. | 
Bue the queſtion is, what thoſe aRions are to which honour is 
due. Some think ther it is generaily due to thoſe chat perform cheir 
duty in thes which belongs to their profeffion , alrboygh it be nei- 
ther famoas nor profitable , as he that npon a Stape playes the part 
of a ſervant well, is no leſs commended , then be that _ 
FJ t 
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the perſon of a King , and he that cannot workin ftatnes of gold; 
cannot want thoſe of leather or-earth wherein he may as well ſhew 
the perfeRion of his Are. All canoor employ themſelves, neither 
are they called to the managing of great affairs , but the commen- 
dation is, todo that well that he hath ro do. This is too much to 
leſſen and vilifie honour, which is not a common and ordinary gaeſt 
for all perſons; ang all juſt and lawfull ations. Every chafte wo- 
man every honeſt man is not honourable. The wiſeft men require 
thereunto two or chree things , the one is difficulty , labour or dan- 
ger , the other is publick utility, and this is the reaſon why it is pro- 
perly due co thoſe that adminiſter , and well acquit themſelves of 
great charges , that be the aRions as privately and generally good 
and profitable as they will , they ſhall have approbation and ſuf- 
ficient renown with thoſe that know them , and the ſafety and pro- 
teAion of the lawes , but not honour which publick,and hath more 
dignity,fame,and ſplendour. Some adde unto theſe a third,and that 

is , that it be not an ation of obligatioo, but of ſupererogation. 
Deftres of bi- The deſire of honour and glory,and the approbation ot another, 
nour chap.x0, 15® Vicious , violent, powerfull paſſion ; whereof we have ſpoken in 
the paſſion of ambition, but very profitable to the weal-publick, 
to.contain men in their duty, to awaken and inflame them to ho- 
nourable ations, a teſtimony of weekneſs and humane inſufficien- 
Lib.z.inthe CY, which for want of good money uſerh light and falſe coin. Now 
virtue of Tem- in-what , and how far forth it is excuſable , and when not com- 
perancy. mendable,and that honour is not the recompence of virtue,ſhall be 

| ſaid hereafter. y 1! 

s. , The marks of honour are very divers , but the better and more 
Marks of ho- beautifull are they that are without profit and gain, and are ſuch as 
nour, a man may not ſtrain, and apply to the vicious, and ſuch as by ſome 

baſe office bave ſerved the weal-publick. Theſe are the becter and 
more efteemed: they are in themſelves more vain that have nothing 
of worth in them , - but the ſimple mark of men of honour and vir- 
rue, as almoſt in all policies, crowns, lawrell garlands, oak,a certain 
form of accoutrements, the prerogative of ſome ſurname , prece- 
dency in aſſemblics,orders of Knighthood. And it falleth our ſome- 
times , that it is a greater honour not to have the marks of honour, 
having deſerved them,theg to bavechem.It is more honourable un- 
ro we , ſaid Caro , thatevery man ſhould ask me , why.Ihave nat a 
ſtatue ereRed in the market place, then they ſhould ask why I have 
it, 
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g Cience , to ſay the truth , is a beautifull ornament , a very profi- 

cable inftrument to bim that knows well how to uſe it ; but in 
what rank to place it, and how to prizeit, all are not of one opi- 
nien : and therein they commit two contrary faults, ſome by eftecm- 
ig it too much , ſome too little. Some make that account of it, 
that they preferre before all other things, and think chat it is a ſo- 
vereign good, ſome kind and ray of Divinity, ſeeking it with gree- 
dineſle , charge and great labour ; others contemn ir, and deſpiſe 
thoſe that profeſle it : the mediocrity betwixt both is the more juſt 
and moſt aſſured. For my part I place it farre beneath honeſty, 
ſanity, wiſdom, virtue, yea , beneath dexterity in affairs : and 
yet I dare to range it with dignity , oaturall nobility , military va» 
lour: and I think they may very well diſpute of the precedency ; 
and if I were called to ſpeak my opinion, I ſhould make ir ro march 
either ſide by ſide with chem, or incontinently after, As ſciences are 
different in their ſubjets , and matters, in che apprentiſhip and ac- 
quiſirion , fo are they in their ntility , honeſty , neceſſity , as alſo in 
their gain and glory: ſome are Theoricks and in ſpeculations onely, 
others are PraQtick & in aQion:again,fome areReals,occupied in the 
knowledge of things that are without us, whether they be natural or 
ſapernatural;others are particular,whbich teach che congues to ſpeak, 
and to reaſon. Now without all doubt,thoſe ſciences that have moſt 
honeſty, utility, neceſlity, and leaft glory, vanity, mercenary gait, 
are far to be preferred before others. And therefore the PraQick 
are abſolutely che better , which reſpeR che good of man, teaching 
him to live well , and to die well , to command well, co obey well ; 
and therefore they are diligently to be ſtudied by bim that indea- 
voureth to be wiſe : whereot this work is a brief and ſummary,that 
is to ſay , Morall , Science, Oeconomicall, Political). After theſe is 
Naturall , which ſerveth to the knowledge of whatſoever is in the 
worid fit for our ule, as likewiſe to admite the greatneſs, good- 
neſs , wiſdom , power of the chief work- maſter. All other knows 
ledges are vain , and are to be ſtudied curſorily, as appendents unto 
thele , becauſe they are oo wayes beneficiall to the life of man, and 
help not ro make us honeſt men. And therefore it isa loſſe and 
a ioily to employ therein ſo much time, ſo much coft, ſo much 
labour as we do, It is true that they ferve to heap up om 
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and to-win reputation wi:h che people , but it is in policies that are 
not wholly ſound goods. 


CHAP. LXIL 
Of richer and pov-rty. 


ben gre the-ewo ſources and elements of all diſcords, troubles, 

and commotions that are in the worid:for the exceſtive riches 
of ſome, do ftir them up to pride, to delicacies, pleafures,diſdain of 
the poor; to enterpriſe and attempt: the exrream- poverty of 
others, provokes them to envie,extream jealouſte, fary,deſpair,and 
to attempt fortunes. Plare called chem the plagues of a Common. 
wealch. But which of che two is che more dengerous, is not-rtho- 
rowly reſolved amongſt all. According to Ariforte-it is aboun- 
dance ,. for a State needs not doubt of thoſe that deſire bot to live, 
but of ſuch as areambitious and rich. According-to Plaro it is po0* 
verty , for deſperate poor men are terrible and furious creatures z 
for wanting either bread, or work, toexerciſe their Arts and occn- 
pations, or too exceſſively charged with impoſts , they learn that 
of the miſtreſſe of the ſchool , Neceffiry , which of chemſelves they 
never durſt to have learned ; and they dare , becauſe their number 
is-grezt. But yer there is a betcer remedy for them , therrfor the 
rich,and it is an eaſter matter to hinder this evil: for ſo long as they 
have bread and employment, to exerciſe their myſteries , and live, 
their will never ftir, And therefore , che rich are to be feared for 
their own ſakes, their vice and condition : the poor , by reeſon of 
the iraprudency of governours. 

Now, many Law-makers, and great States-men,have gone about 
to take away theſe ewo extremities, and this great inequality of 
goods. and fortunes, and to- bring in a mediocrity and equality, 
which they called che nurſing-mother of peace and amity ; and 
others licewiſe have attempted to make all things common, which 
could never be , but by imagination. Bat beſides this, it is impoſfi- 
ble to eſtsbliſh-an equality , by reaſon of the number of children 
which increaſe in one family , and not in another ;z and chat ic can 
hardly be put in practiſe, althoughra men be enforced , and it coſt 


" much to attain thereunto, ic were alſo inexpedient , and to ſmall 


purpoſe, and by another way to fall into the ſame miſchief: for 
there is no hatred more capital then betwixt equals ; the envie and 
jealoulie of equals is the ſeminary of troubles , ſedicions , and cruel! 


Wars: - 


Of riches and poverty. 
wars. Jnequility is goo, fo it be moderate. Harmony conſifteth 
not of Tike ſounds , bur different and well according. 

, Nils oft <q ualitare inequalie : 
Nnthing can lefſe equal be 
Then ie ſelf, Equalitie. 

This great and deformed inequality of goods proceedeth from 
many eaules , eſpecially ewo : the one is from onjuſt lones ; a uſu- 
ries and intereſts, wheredy the one ear the ©ther,and grow fac with 
che fobſtence of avorter 1-2#7 dveran phebem Sort rfeant pant : 
Who dewvony the people 8 a morſell of bread. The other trom diſpo- 
ſitions , whether amongſt the living , as alienations , donations, 
endowments in marriages z or teftamentaries by reaſon of death. 
By both which means ſome do exceſſively increaſe above others, 
who continue poor. The heirs of rich men marry with thoſe that 
are rich , whereby ſome houſes are diſmembred and brought to no- 
thing , and others made rich and exalted; All which inconveni- 

encies muſt be ruled and moderated by avoiding exceſlive ex- 

tremities , and in ſome mediocrity and reaſonable 
equality : for to have either intire, is neither poſ- 
ſible , nor good, nor expedient as hath been 
aid, And this ſhall be handled -+n 
the victne of Juſtice, 
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THE SECOND BOOK. 


(,ontaining the generall inſtruftions and 
| rules of Wiſdom, 
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THE PREFACE. 


Wherein is contained 4 generall portrait of Wiſdom , and 
the ſum of this Book. 


g Aving in the Firſt Book laid open unto man many 
and divers means to know himſelf, and our hu. 
mane condition,which is the firſt part,and a great 
introduction to Wiſdom, we are now to enter in- 
ro the doctrine, and to underſtand in this Second 
Book, the generall rules and opinions thercef, re- 
ſerving the more particular to the Third and laſt 

Book. It is worthieſt conſjderation , and as a Preamble to the reft, 
ro cali man unto himſelf, to rate, ſound , ſtudy himſelf, to the end 
be may know and underftand his defeRs and miſerable condition, 
and ſo make himſelf capable of wholeſome and neceſſary remedies, 
which are the adviſementsand inftrutions of Wiſdom. 

Bur it is a ſtrange thing , that the world ſhould take ſo little care 
of its own good and amendment. What wit is it for a man to be 
utterly careleſs that his buſineſs be well done ? Man would pany 

Ve, 
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ve, but he cares not to know how to live well. That which a man 
ſhould eſpecially and only know is that which he knowes leaft, and. 
cares leaft ro know. 

Our ioclinations , deſignments, ftudies, are (as we ſee) from our 
youth divers , according to the diverſity of natures, companies, in- 
truRions , occaſions , butthere is nor any that caſteth his eyes ro 
the other ſide,chat endeavoureth co make himſelf wiſe,nor any that 
ruminateth bereupon, or thar doth ſo'much as think thereon. And 
if perhaps ſometimes he doth, it is but by chance, and as it were 
paſſing by, and he attendeth ir, as news that is told, which concern- 
eth him nor at all. The word pleaſeth ſome well, but that is all, the 
thing it ſelf is neither accounted of, nor ſought for in this world, of 
ſo univerſa!l corruption and contagion. To underſtand the merit 
and worth of Wiſdom, ſome kind of air or tinRure of nature is 


;neceſlary : for men are willing to uſe, ſtudy, and endeavour, rather 


for thoſe things that bave their effeRs and fruits glorious, curward, 
and ſenſible , fuch as ambition , avarice, paſtion bave, then for wil- 
dom, whoſe effeRs are ſweet dark, inward, and leſs viſible, 

O how much doth che world. erre in this account, it lovech better 
the wind with noiſe,then the body it ſelf,the eſfence-withouc i7;op - 
nion and reputation, then verity ! Man ( as hath been ſaid in che 
firſt book ) is nothing bur vanity and miſery, uncapable of wiſdom. 
Every man hath a tafte of that air which he breatheth , and where 
he livetb , followeth sbe train and cyftome of living followed by all, 
how then ſhould he adviſe himſelf of any other ? We follow the 
ſteps of another , yea we preſs and inflame one another , we invelt 
our vices and paſſions one into another ; no man ſtayes us, or cryes 
hela unto it, ſo much do we fail and miſtake our ſelves. We have 
need of ſome ſpeciall favour from heayen, and withall, a great and 
dangerous force and conftancy of nature, to-note that common er- 
rour which oo man finde:h,in adviſing and canſultiog of that which 
no man conſidereth , and reſolving our ſelves quite contrary to che 
courſe of other men. 

There are ſome though rare, I ſee them , I underſtand them , 1 
ſmell chem with pleaſure and admiration;* but what , they are all 
Democrues, or Heraclizes; the one ſort do nothing but mock and 
gibe, thinking they ſhew cruth & wiſdom enough in langhing at er- 
rour and folly. They laughat the world, for it is ridiculous,they are 
pleaſant, but not good and charitable. The other are weak and poor, 
they ſpeak with a low voice, their mouthes half open, they diſguiſe 
their. 
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their language ; they mingle and ſtuff their propoſitions ; to make 
ings, and wich 
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them paſſe more currantly , with ſo many other things , 

ſuch Art , that they are hardly diſcerned. They ſpeak not diftin- 
ly, clearly,aſſuredly, but doubtfally like oracles : I come after them, 
and under them , but I ſpeak in good footh that which I think , and 
believe clearly , and perſpicuonſly. - 

1 give here a picture , with certain leſſons of wiſdom, which per- 
haps wy ſeem to ſome oew and firange, and ſuch az no manin 
former time bath given in ſuch a faſhion ; and I doube nor but ma- 
licious people , who have neither patience, nor power to judge tru- 
ly and wiſely of things, maliciouſly condemn whatſoever agrees not 
with their palate , and with that which chey bave already received. 
But that is all one , for who is be that can afſare himſelf of the good 
opinion of all ? But my hope i , that the ſimple and debonaire, 
the e/Etherian and ſublime ſpirics will jadge indiflcrently. Theſe 
are the two extremities and ſtages of peace end ſerenity; In tbe 
middle are the troubles, rempeſts, and meteors, as bath been ſaid. 

To the end we may have ſome rude and general knowledge of 


ere chat which is bandledin this book , and the whole doctrine of wil 


this book ints 


4 parts. 
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dom , we may divide this matter into four points or confiderati- 
ons. The firſt|are preparatives to wiſdom , which are two : che 


Preparatives. one an exemption and freedom from all that may binder the at- 


A 


Forulattons. 


life proper and fic for the nature ofevery one. 


cainment thereof , which are exther the external errours and vices 
of the world ; or inward,as patſions : the other is a plain,entire,and 
univerſall liberty ofthe mind. Theſe two firft , and che more diffi- 
cult , make 8 man capable and apr for wiſdoin , becauſe rhey empry 
and cleanſe the place, ro the end it may be more ample and capable 
ro receive & thing of ſo great importance as Wiſdom is 4ſ«gas 
& ſpatiaſa res eſt Sapientia , vacns iti loco opms eft , ſuper- vacus ex 
anime t:Henda ſunt. : Great and ſpacians is Wiſdom , and #ad weed of 
large room: the mind muit be freed from things [uperfluens. And 
this is the firſt, Afrerwards they make him open, free, and alwayes 
ready to receive it. This is the ſecond. | 

The ſecond are foundations of wildam , which ere likewiſe rwo, 
true andeſſentiall probity , and to have & certain end and courſe of 
life. Theſe two reſpet mature, they rule and 8ccommodate us 
thereunto , the firſt to the univerſe{l nature , which is reaſon ; for 
probity or honeſty, as ſhall be ſaid, is no other rhing : the ſecond to 
the particuler of every one of us ; for it is the choice of the kind of 


The 


The Prifare. : 
"The third befongy tothe'raiſing of this baiſding ,. thar js to ſay» 
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Offices wnd furitions'of wiſdom , whictrare ſex , whereof the three Officer. 


firſt are principally forlevery onein himſelf, which'are piety , in- 
ward government of our felves #d thotghes , and 'a ſweet carris 
in all-accidents of proſperity «nd adverfity : the ather three ref] 
another , which ave fuch an obſervation as ts gfeflary of Laws, 
Cuftorzes , and Ceremonies , « fweet converſion with another, and 
prudence in all «fairs. Thefe ſix Jo correſpond and comprehend 
the foure moral| vireues, the'firft, fonrth, and fifch,do properly ap- 
permain tO juſtice , and to that which we ow to God and our neigh- 
bour ; the ſecond'snd third,'to Forrirude and Temperance, the fixth 
to Pywdrxce. And therefore theſe ſix,are the matter and ſubjeRt of 
the third Book , which handleth at large the foure moral virtues, 
and in particular the offices and quties of a wiſe man , but in'this 
dook they are handled in generall. 

* The fourth; are the effeRs and fruits of wiſdom, which are two : 


4. 


To be alwayes ready for death , and tro maintain a mans ſelf in true Fruizs, 


a of ſpirit, the crown of wifdom , and the ſovereign 
od, 

£ Toeſe are inalltwelverules and leſſons of wifdorn , divided in- 
to ſo many Chapters; which are the proper and peculiar foot eps 
and offices of a wiſe 'tnan , which are not tound elfe-where. I mean 
in that ſenſe wherein we take chetn , and now deſcribe them : For 
alchough ſore of them , as honeſty , the obſervation of the Laws, 
ſeem co be found in others of the common and profane ſort , yer 
not ſuch as we here requireand decipher them to be. He then is 
wiſe , who maintaining himſelf cruly free and noble , is direRted in 
all things according to nathre, accomtnodating his own proper and 
particular to the univerſall , which 1s God, living and carrying him- 
ſelf before God, with all, and in all affairs, upright, conftant,chear- 
fall , content , and affore&, attendiog with one and the ſame foot, 
all chinge that may happen ; and laftly, death ir ſelf. 


CHAP. I. 
Exemption and freedom from errours , and the vicet of the 
world and from Paſſions. The firit diſpoſiti« 
ou to Wiſdom. | 


] T'is bere neceſſary for the firſt leſſon and inftruRion unto Wil- 
#, com , .to pet theknowledge of our ſelves and our —_—_ con- 
it10n 


Exemption and freedom from errours 
dition : for the firft in every thing , is well to know the ſubje4; 
wherewith a man hath co do,and which he bandleth and manageth 
to bring to perfeQion, - But we hold that to be already done , for 
it is the ſubje& of our firſt Book : We can onely ſay here, as a ſum- 
mary repetition of all that hath been ſpoken, chat a man aſpiring 
unto wiſdom , ſhould above all chings, and before all other works, 
ſufficiently know himſelf, and all men beſides. This is che true ſci- 
ence of wan , very proficable, a matter of great ſtudy, fruic, and ef- 
ficacy,for man is.all in al), Ir is proper to a wiſe man : for,onely he 
that is wiſe knows himſelf, and he that knows bimſelf well, is wiſe. 
It is very difficulc, for a man is extreamly counterfeited and diſgui- 
ſed , not onely man with man , but every man with himſelf, Every 
one takes a delight to deceive himſelf,to hide,to rob,co berray him- 
ſelf, /pſs nobs furto ſubducimnar , flattering and tickling himſelf to 
make bimſelf laugh , extenuating his defects , ſetting a bigh price of 
whatſoever is good in himſelf , winking of purpoſe leſt be ſhould 
ro0 clearly ſee himſelf. Iris very rare and ſought for by a few, and 
therefore no marvell if wiſdom be ſo rare; for they are very few 
that do well know this firft leſſon,or that do ſtudy it ; there is nota 
man that is maſter to bimſeif , much leſs to another. In things not 
neceſſary and firange , there are many maſters , many diſciples. In 
this point we are never with , nor within our ſelves, we alwayes 
muſe of outward things, and man better knoweth all things then 
himſelf. O miſery / O madneſs 1 To the wiſe in this point , it is ne- 
cefſary that we know all ſorts of men, of all airs , climates, natures, 
ages , eſtates , profeſſions, (to this end ſerves the traveller and cl e 
hiſtory ) their motions , inclinations, actions, not onely publick, 
(they are leaſt co be regarded , being all fained and artificall ) bur 
private , and eſpecially che more fimple and peculiar, ſuch as ariſe 
from their proper and naturall juriſdiftion;as likewiſe all thoſe that 
concern them particularly, for 1n theſe ewo their nature is diſcover- 
ed: afrerwaads chat we confer them all together co make an entire 
body and univerſail judgement ; but eſpecally chat we enter into 
our ſelves, taſte and atrentire'y ſound our ſelves, ex3mine every 
thought , word , ation. Doubtleſs we ſhall in the end learn, tht 
man is in truth on the one ſide'a poor , weak , pityfull, a miſerab'e 
thing , and we cannot but piry him ; and on the other, we (hall find 
him ſwollen and puffed up with wind, preſumption, pride,deſires,& 
we cannot but difdain and dete{t htm. Now he bath been ſufficient- 
ly decyphered aad preſented unto us even unto the life, in ay firſt 
| 00K 
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and the vices of the world, and from paſsions, &c. 


Book, by divers means in all ſenſes, and according co all his viſages: 


ahd this is the reaſon why we ſpevk no more of this knowledge of 
man , and of our felves in this place ; but we ſet down here for the 


firſt rule of wiſdom , the fruit of this knowledge , to the end , that 


the end and fruit of the firſt Book , might be che beginning and en-= 


erance of the ſecond. This frnit is ro defend and preſerve men from 


the contagion of the world, and of themſelves; theſe are the two: 


evils and formall hindrance of wiſdom , the one outward ; as popu- 
lar opinions and vices , the generall corruption of che world ; the 


other inward , that is our paſſions. Now we are to ſee how difficu)e 


this 1s 


, and how a man may defend himſelf againſt theſt ewo. Wil- 


dom is difficult and rare , and the greateſt, yea ahnoſt the onely en- 


deavour that we have to attain unto it, is to ſer at liberty, and co- 


ſree our ſelves from that miſerable double captivity , Publick and 
- domeſticall , of another and of our ſelves : this being attained, 


' the reſt will be eaſte. Let us ſpeak of theſe two evils diltinRly and: 


apart. 


As concerning the outward, we have before ſufficiently diſplayed a? 
the vulgar nature, and ſtrange humours-of the world, and the coin Exemption of 


mon ſort of people : whereby it is caſie enough to know what can wgar errours, 


proceed from them ; for ſince they are worſhippers of vanity , en- 
vious, malicious, unjuſt, without judgement, diſcrecion,mediocrity, 
what can they deliberate , think, judge, reſolve, ſpeak, do well and 


juſtly 


? We have likewiſe as it were by example reported and quo- 


ted { in prefenting the miſery of makind ) many great faults, 
which the world doth generally commit in judgement and will, 
whereby it is caſte co know that it is wholly compoſed of error 
aud vice, whereunto all the ſayings of the wiſeſt in the world do 
accord , affirming , that the worſer part'is the greater , of a thou- 
ſand there is not one good ; the number of fools are infinice, and. 
contagion is moſt dangerous in a preſs. 

And therefore they counſell us, nor onely to preſerve our ſelves 
neat and clear from popular opinions, deſignements,and affeRions, 
as being all baſe, feeble, indigeſted, impertinent,and very ofcen falſe, 


atthe 


leaſt imperfeR: bur alſo to fly above all chings the multitude, 


the company and conſervation of the vulgar fort, becauſe a man 
cannot approach near unto it, without ſome lofſe and impeach- 


ment. 


The frequentation ef the people is contagious and very dan- 


gerous, even co the wiſeſt and beſt ſerled men that are : for wbo- 
s abic to wichfland the forco and charge of vices, coming with fo- 


great. 


2tre 


Us 
® ' 


þ 


a 


-great a troop? One example of covetouſacls or.ingantinency doth 


"Exexmption. and: freedu. from errogrs.” 


much harm. The company of onedelicaze, effeminate-perſop, doth 
ſoften and. make nice-by, little and.lixtle,, thoſe that live, with him, 


- Qne rich neighbour. gives.light ang life to our-cavetouſnefle, One 


diſſolute perſon worketh (-if I may ſo ſay.) andapplieth his, vice, 
like ruſt, into-the neareſt-and pureſt;mind. Whas then can we look 
for from ſuch manners , afrex which.the world.runnech;, and as-ic 
were with a. looſe. bridle ? . 
But what ? it is very rare and difficult ſo to do, Itis a-plaufib 
thing, and that hach great appearances of goadnels and juktice-, to 
follow the way approved by all : the great beateh way doth eaſily 
decive: Lata «jt 1a ad mortem, & multi per eam ; mundne in ma: 
ligno pofitia : Broad, 14 the Way. to death and many walk theres : 
The world # given unto wickgdueſy : we go one after another like 
beaſts for company ; we never dive into the reaſon-, the merit , the 
equity of the cauſe ; we follow examples and cuftomes, and es it 
were of envy and emulation , we (tumble, and fall one upon ano» 
the ; we throng one another , and draw every one to a bead long 
downfall. We borrow our.own overthrow , and periſh upon cre- 
dit : Alients prrimas exemplis; Wwe periſy by other mens example. 
Now he that would be wile , muſt a|wayes ſuſpect whatſoeyer plea» 
ſeth, andis approved by the people , by the greater number, and, 
muſt look. into that that is true and good. init ſelf,and not into that 
which ſeemeth to chem ; and that is moſt uſed and frequented , and 
not ſuffer bimſelf to be cunny- catch and carried, by che multitude, 
which ſhould not be accounted bur for.goe # Vu mils propepule, 
& populns pro nno : One « to me for the people, andthe prople for one, 
And. when to ſtop his mouth , and to beat him-down at a blow, it 
ſhall be ſaid , That the whole world faith it, believes it, doth it ; be 
muſt ſay in his heare, It is ſo much-the. worſe, it is,but a ſimple and 
wicked caution ; I eſteem itrhe lefs , becauſe the world efteems it ſo; 
much : likewiſe Phecion , who ſeeing the people bighly to app'aud 
ſomerhing which he had ſpoken, turned to bis friends char ipod by: 
him, and ſaid unto them,, Hath any folly nnwitting of my [elf eſcaped 
my mouth, or any looſe or wicked ward , that aft this prople ds, ſo ap- 
prove me ? Duis placere poteſt pepulo y ei placet virtns ? malgs arti- 
bus quaritur popularis favor. Who ts be to whom virmne is pleaſing, 
that can pleaſe the people ? The fawonr of the pcople 31 attained by 14. 
means. We muſt then as much as is. poſilible fly the haunt and 
company of the ſottiſh , i!literate , il>-compoſed people , bur "oo 
a 
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and the vices of the world, and from paſsions, &c, 


zll preſerve our ſelves from their judgements, opinions, vicious be- 
haviour , and withour any (litre keep alwayes our own theughts a- 
patt by themſelves : Qwod ſcio non probat populus , quod probat popu 
[us ego neſcio : Sapiens non reſpicit quid, homines judicent : non it q 
populus, ſed ut fidera mundi contrarium iter intendunt , it a hic adver* 
ſus opiniones omninn wvadit : What 1 know the people, allow not : what 
the people allow , I know not : A wiſe man rſoeliath not what men 
judge of him : He goes not the ſame way with the people, but, as the 
ftarrs run 4 contrary conrſe to the world, ſs he tothe opinions of all 
men, Remainivg in the world, wicthour being of the world, like the 
kidnies covered with fat , but have none themſelves, Non eſtss de 
mundo, ideo odit vos mundns : Od; profanum\uulgus & arcey : Ton 
are not of the world , therefore the world hateth you : The profane 
multitude] both hate and abandon, This is that (olitarinefſe lo much 
commended by the wile, which is to disburthen the ſoul of all vices 
and popular opinions,and tofree it from'this confuhon and captivi- 
tie, to draw it to it (elf, and to ſer it at liberrie, 

The other evill and hinderance to wiidome which a man. mult 


carefully avoid , and which is inward, and therefore the more danz rhe aha 
oerous, is the contuſion and captivity of his paſſions, and turbulent party Exerpi. 
affe&ions ;' whereof he mult disfurniſh and free himſelf, to the end 9" of £a(fors. 


he may be emptie and neat, like a white paper, and be made a ſub- 
je& more fic coreceive the tinure and impreffivns of wiſdome , 
againſt: which the 'pafſiens do formally oppoſe themſelves 3 and 
therefore the wiſeſt were wont to ſay, rthat-ic was impoſſible even 
ar nu himſe!f ro love, robe in choler, to be touched with any 
paſſion, and robe wiſe at onetime. Wiſdome is a regular mana- 
ging of our ſoul with meaſure and proportion: Ir is an equabilicy , 
and {weet harmony of our judgements, wills, manners, a conſtant 
health of our mind ; whereas the pafſions are contrariwile bur the 
furious reboundings, acceſſions and receſſions of folly, violent and 
raſh ſallies and motions, 

We have (ufficiently decyphered the paſſions in the firſt Book, 
and ſaid enough robring us inco hotrour, and deteſtation of them : 
rhe generall means and remedies co overcome them ( for the parti- 
cular in-every one; are in the third book, in che virtue of Fortitude 
and temperance) are many and different, good andevil, And nor 
to ſpeak of that goodnefſe and felicitie of nature , ſo well tempered 
and ſeaſoned , that ic maketh us calm and clear, exempt and quir 
from Rrong paſſions and violent morions and keeperh us in pos 
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I, 
Precantion, 


Exemption and freedome from errours 


eaſe, equall, uniced, firm, and as irong as Reel againſt the aſſault of 
our paſſions , a thing very rare - for this is not a remedy againſi this 
e\1l, but at exemption otevil, and health it ſelf : bur ol thereme- 
dies agaip(t chem we may note foure, 

The firlt improper, and by no means commendable, js a kind of 
fvpidicy and inſenhbleneſle in nor perceiving and appre':ending of 
rhings,a brutiſh pampering food of baſe minds, or ſuch as have their 
apprehenſion wholly dulled, a ſpiritual] lcprofie, which ſeemethio 
have ſomE ſhew of health, bur it hath nor: tor ic 1s not poſſible,there 
fhould be wildome and conſtancie, where there is nor knowledge 
and underiandingy and imployment in affairs : 'o that it is onelya 
complexion, and not a victue, This is not to feel the diſcale, and 
theretore not to cure it : nevertheleſs this Rate is nothing ſo bad, as 
to know and feel , and undetltand, and yet to ſuffer himſelf co be 
oulled an overcome. 

-Pratulerim delirus inerſque vidert, 
Dum mea delettent me, vel denique fallant, 
Quam ſapere & ringi—=- 
[ rather chooſe to ſeem a fool with eaſe, 
Thew to be wyſe indeed, and jet diſpleaſe. 

The ſecond cemedie is little better chen the evill ic ſelf, bur 
yet more in ule, that is, when a man conquereth and extinguiſherh 
one paſſien by a tropger then it : for paſſhons are never ot equall 
force, but there is alwayes one or another (as in the humours of 
che bodie ) which is the predominant,which rulech and devoureth 
the reſt;and we attribute many times very untruly chat unto virtue 
and wiidome , which atiſerh from paſſion - .bur it is not enough in 
theſe men, when thoſe paſſions that bear ſway inthem, are not of 
the worſt, 

The third remedie and good (though it be not the beſt \ is 
wiſe and artificiall, whereby a man avoideth , flieth and hiderh 
himſelf from all ſuch accidents whatſo:ver , as may ſtirre, awaken, 
or kindle his paſhons, This is a kind of fiudie and Art, where- 
by a man prepareth himſelf before the occaſions, in diverting of 
evill;, and providing that we feel them not ; like that King, who 
brake a beautifull and rich cup that one gave him, to take away 
in a good hour all matter ot -brawl and anger that might hap- 
pen about ir. The prayer ot theſe kind of people is > Ne nos iw- 
ducas in tentationem : Lead w not into temptation, By this remedie, 


he rhar (ers himſelf forward to the ſport , ſports net _—_ : 
Br 
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and the vices of the world, and from paſsions, oc, 


Men of honour, prompt and chelerick, flie contentions, altercati- 
ens, and ſtay themſelves at the firlt onſec and occalion of paſſion : 
For when a man is onceentred, it is noealie matter to carry him- 
ſelf wiſely and dilcreerly. We guide our affeRions inthe beginning , 
and hold chem at our mercy; but atter they are once afoor and tho- 
roughly heated, they guideand carry us. Paſſions are farre more 
eaſily avoided, then moderated, pr” (ur ihe animo facil us quan 
temperantar : becauſe all things are in their ficlt birth ſecble and ren- 
der. In their weakneſle we ditcover not the davger, and in their full 
growth and firength we know not how to withltand them; as we 
may ſec in divers, whoeaſfily avd lightly enter into quarrels , and 
law and contentions, but are afrerwards enforced to get our as they 
can, with ſhame enough, and co come to any agreement, be it never 
(o baſe and diſhonourable, yea to ſeek falle interpretations, to belie 
themſelves, co betray their own hearts , to plaiſier and cover the 
facwhich areall remedies a hundred times worſe then the evil chey 
20 abour to heal ; Melins non incipient , quan —_— : They ſhall 
not begin better , then they end: trom the want of wiſedome, they fad! 
into the want of heart : This 1s contrary to that ſaying .of B1as 
Enterpriſe coldly, purſue «rdemtly, It is like fools, who, our of a 
vicious ſhame are eahily perſwaded to agree to whatſoever a man 
demands, and as eafily flie from their words and revoke that they 
have ſpoken, We muſt therefore in all our affairs and commerce 
with men, from the beginnipg be prudent and adviſed, 

The fourth and belt remedie of all, isa lively Virtue, reſolu- 


tion, and confancie of the mind , whereby a man ſeeth and con- j7;,4,,. 


fronterh all accidents wichour trouble , he wieftleth and en- 
treth into a combate with them, Ir is valiant, noble, and glo- 
rious impaſſibilizie, quite contrary to the firit, which we have 
ſpoken of, baſe fiuptdicie, Now, to form it , and to attain ugto 
it , there 1s nothing more veceſſary then a precedent diſcourſe. 
Diſcourſe is .the matter of our Paffions , premeditation is that 
which giveth the temper to the ſoul, and makes it hard , and 
Qeely, and Londan re againſt whatſoever would wound oct 


hurt ir, The proper means to appeaſe and ſweeten theſe paſli- 
ons, is to know them well , to.examine , co judge what pow- 
er they have over us, ;and we over them. Bur above all, the 
ſovereigne remedie is tobelieve, and not to ſuffer himſelf co be 
carried with opinion, which is that which cheriſheth and kind 
lech our paſhons , andis ( as hath been aid) falle, fooliſh, in- 
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andrhis is the reaſon why we muſt here eltabliſh ic, againlt ſuch.as 


Aauntverſall and platn libertre, 


inconſtant , and uncertain, the guide of fools and che vulgar ſort; 
but to ſuffer himſelf ro be (weetly led: by: reaſon- and nature, 
which is the guide of the wiſer ſort, ripe , ſolid, and fetled, Bur 
hereof, hereatter more at large. h | 

Bur above all other paſſions, ic is neceſſary that we do carefully 
ouard and defend our ſelves from Selt-love, preſumption, and 
tooliſh-dotage of our (elves, the plague of mankind, rhe capicail 
enemy of wildome, the true gangrene and corruption ot the (oul, 
whereby we adore our {elves, and reft contented with our ſelves,we 
hearker to none other, and believe none otherbur on: ſelves, Now 
we ſhould know that we are not in greater- danger in the hands of 
any, then ofour ſelves. Ir is anexcellent motto originally come 
from the Spaniſh rongue-, O God keep my ſelf from my ſelf, This 
preſumption and fooliſh love of our ſelves, proceeds fromthe igno- 
rance we have of our (elves , of our weakneſle, and that lictle that 
is in us. Not onely ingenerall of the infirmitie and miſery of man- 
kind , bur alſs of our own proper and perſonall imperfe&ions : but 
whoſoever he be chat hath the leaſt grain or touch of this folly, ® 
ſhall never attain unto wiſdome, Faich, modeſtic, a hearty and ſe- | 
rious acknowledgement of that little chat we have, isa great telii- 


mony of a good and ſound judgement, ofa right will, andis an..ex- 
cellent-diſpoktion unto wiſdome,. * 


CHAP. -I],. 


An univerſall and'plain liberty of ſpirit both ts Tudge- 
ment and Will, the ſecond diſpoſition 
to Wiſdome, . 


Ti other diſpoſition unto wiſedome, which followeth the firſt 
 L (which dothquie us from this outward and inward captivitie 
and confulion, popular and paſſionate ) is a plain, entire, generous, 
and lord-like liberty of the-minde which is ewofold, that is to ſay) 
of ]J udgement, and Wil. + 
The firft, of Judgement, confifteth in the confieration , judge- 
ment , examination of all things, and not in ryivg himſelf ro any 
one, burremaining free in himſelf, univerſall, ready, and open for 
all. And this is the-higheft point; the proper law and true privi- 
ledge of a wiſe and ative man, Bur-ſew-they are thar will under- 
Rand it, and acknowledge it, fewer that praQiile it as they ſhould: 


aſs. 
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2re incapable of wiſdome, And firſt, to avoid all miſconm: ings, 
we explain the words,and give the (enſe, There are here three things 
which maintain caule, and conſerve one the other, that is, 10 
judge of all chings, nct co be married or bound to any, to continue, 
open and ready for all, When 1 lay, to judge, my meaning is nor 
co reſolve, affirm, derermine: this were contraty to the lecond , 
which is, nor to bind themſelves ro any thing : but it is ro examine, 
and weigh the reaſons and counter-rea(ons on all parts, the weight 
and metir of chern, and thereby work out the truth, So likewiſe, 
not to bind our ſelves to any thing , is norzto lertle our ſelves, and 
to remain ſhort of that we ſhould, bleating in the ayr, and to ceaſe 
our endeavours , and to proceed in our neceſfiary ations and delibe- 
rations: ForlT will thar in all outward and common actions of 
our life, and in whatſoever is ordinarily uſed, a man ſhould agree 
and accommodate himſelt co the common ſort; for our rule extend- 
eth not itſelfro that which is outward, and to the action, bur to 
that Which is within the thought. and ſecret and inward judgment: 
yea andtherein likewiſe I con!ent, that a man ſettle and apply him- 
ſelfro that which ſeemerh mot agreeable ro the truth, mo(t hone(t 
and profitable; bur yer that it be without dererminarion, reſoluti- 
on» affirmation, or condemnation of contrary or divers judgments, 
old,and new; bur alwaies to hold himſe\t ready to entertain betrer 
if it appear; yea, not to be offended, if anorher ſhall contett with 
him againſt chat which he cthinketh better, but rather deficero hear 
whart may be {aid ; for this 1s the mean, to exerciſe the firſt, which is 
to judge » and alwaies to enter into the ſearch ofthe truth, Theſe 
three, I ſay, do maintain, and conſerve one the other ; for he that 
judgerh well, and withour paſhons of all things , findeth in every 
thing appearances of reaſon , which hinder his re{olution, whereb 
he feareth to ſertle his jadgmenr, and ſo remaineth nnderermined, 
indifferent, and aniveriall; whereas contrariwile, he that reſolverh, 


judgerh no more, but ſerlerh and reſterh himſelf upon rhat which 


he ho!deth, and ſo makes himſelf a partaker, and a particular, To 
the former, fools, ſimple and weak people are contrary : to the (e- 
cond , ob.iinate opinative affirmers : tothe third, both of them 
whichare particalars:bne all three are prattiſed by the wiſe, modeſt, 
diſcteer , and-remperare ſearcher of the rruch and true Philoſophy. 
It remaineth for the explicarion of this our propoſition , thar I let 
yon know, that by all things, and ſome thing, (for it is ſaid, ro judge 
ofall thingy, not to be affured of any,) we underſtand ngt thoſe di- 
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vine verities which have been revealed unto us, which we are to re- 
czive imply with all humilitie and ſubmiſſion,and, without all con. 
croverhie and diicufſion, ſubmit our ſelves, and captivate our minds 
thereunto captivantes imiellettum ad obſequinm fids : Submitting 
* exr underſtanding to the obedience of faith: but we underſtand here- 
by,all ocher thingswithour exception. This imple explication would 
be ſufficient perhaps to periwade an indifferent (pirir to receive this 
rule of wiidome : bur tee and perceive a lort.of people, glorious , 
affirmative, Which would rule the world, and NOTES It as it 
were with a rod; and, as others in former times have (worn to cer- 
cain principles, and married themlelves co certain n_ [vs they 
would thar all others ſhould do the like , whereby chey oppole 
themielves to this noble libertie of the ſpirit, It (hall be neceſlary 
thereforetoeltabliſh ir more amply, and by order to confirm and 

handle theſe thtee points and members thereof, 
The fir(t is, To judge ot all. lc is the propercie of a wiſe and ſpi- 
2. ricuall man, ſaith one of the ficit and wi/elt of the world , Sp:ritua- 
The firſt, To i omnia dijudicat & a nemine judicatur : The ſpiritnall man judge- 
judge of all, eth all, and i judged of noxe, Thc: true office ot man, his moſt 
proper and naturall exerciſe , his wort|.telt profeſſion 18, To judge, 
Why is he a man diſcourling, realoning, underitanding > Why hath 
he a ſpiric> to build ( as ney tay )calles inthe air, and to feed 
himſelt wich fooleries and varities , as the great | part of the 
world doth > Quis /unquam oculos tenebrarum cavsa habuit > Who 
bad ever eyes given him te. keep them ſhat > No dou'riefle, but to 
underiiand, to judge of all things, and cheretore he is called the go- 
vernour,.the ſuperintendent}, the keeper of nature, of the world , 
of the works of God, Togoabour to deprive him ot chis right, is 
co make him no more a man, bur a beaſt; to doit lingularly, excel- 
lently, is the part ofa wiſe man ; if, not ro judge , hurts the ſimple 
and proper nature of man, what ſhall it do ina wile man, who is 
as farre above the common. ſort of men, as a common man is aboye 
beats? Itis then (irange that 1o many mer ( I ſpeak nor of ideots, 
and rhe weaker ſort, who have nor the facultie and mean to exer- 
ciſeit) whoeither are, or make ſhew of underiianding and (uffici- 
encie, deprive themſelves willingly of this right and. authoritie ſo 
naturall, ſo juſt, and excellent, who without the examining or 
judeing of any thing , receive and approve whatſoever is preſented » 
either becauſe it hath a fair ſemblance and appearance, or becaule it 
is is authoricie credit, and praQtice ; yea they think —_ is on 
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lawfull co examine or doubr aby thing ; in ſuch ſort dothey debafe 
and degrade themſelves : they are forward and glorious in other 
ching, buc ip this, they are fearfull and ſubmiſſe, though it do jult- 
ly appertain unto them, and wich © much reaſon. Since there are 
a thouſand lies tor one truth , a thouſand opinions of one and the 
ſame thing z. and bur one that is true , why ſhould nor I examine 
with the in(trumenc of reaſon, Which is the better, thectruer, the 
more reaſonable, honeſt and proficable ? Is ic poſſible, that amongit 
{o many laws, cultomes, opinions, different manners, and contrary 
to ours, as there are inthe world , there are none good but ours? 
Hathall the world belides been miltaken > Who dares to (ay (0? 
and who doubcerh bur others (ay as much of ours, and that he that 
thus condemneth others, it he t1ad been there born and brought up, 
wou'd think them berrer, and preferce them before thoſe he now 
4ccountech the onely good, and all becauſe he hath been accuſtomed 
unto them? To conclude, ro him that ſhall be (6 fool-hardie to ſay 
tt; Ido aniwer, that this rule ſhall at the leaſt be good tor all ethers, 
to the end that they judging and examining all may find ours to be 
the better. Go to then, the wiſeman ſhall judge ot all,nothing ſhall 
eſcape him which he bringech nor to the barre,and cothe bellance, 
Ic is to play the parc of protane men and beaſts, to ſuffer themielves 
to be lead like oxen. I will that men live, and fpeak, anddo, as 


' others and. the common ſort do; bur not that they judge like the 


common-ſort, but judge chem, What can a wiſe manzor a hely man 
have above a profane, if he mult have his (pirir, bis mind, his prin- 
ciple and heroicall part, a ſlave to the vulgar fort > The publick and 
common ſhould content it ſelf , if a man conform himſel{thereunts 
in all apparent things ; what hath it co do with our inſide, our 
thoughts, and judgements ? They ſhall govern as long as they will 
my hand, my towgue, bur not my {pirie; for that, by their leave, hath 
another maſter, It is a hard thing co bridle che libertie of the ſpirit ; 
and it a man would do ir, it is the greateſt tyrannie that may be : a 
wile man will cake heed thereofaively and paſſively , will main- 
tain himſelf in his libertie, and nor trouble rar of other men. 


Now a wile man enjoying this his right to judge and examine all The efe# of 
things, it many times comes to paſſe, that the judgement and the this firſt trea- 
haps, the mind and the body, contradi& one another, and that he #/*- 


will carry himſelf outwardly after one manner, and judge inward- 
ly after another, will play one parc before the world, and an- 
other in his mind, which he muſt do co preſecye equitie aud juſtice 
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inal]. That generall ſaying, Eniverſuu mundus exercet hiftrie- 
new, All the world carrieth two faces in onehoad, ſhould properly 
and truly be undetritood of a wiie man , Whois another man with- 
in, than he outwardly ſhews, If he were without, ſuch as he is 
within, he ſhould nor be accountedof , but in all things offend the 
world : It he were withio, ſuch as without , he ſhould be no more 
a wi.e man, he ſhould judge amiſſe, be corruprtedin his mind, He 
muſt do , andcarry hiafelt outwardly , for publike reverence,and 
ſo as he offend no man , accdrding tothe law, cultome , and cere- 
mony of the countrey ; and inwardly judge of che truth as it is, ac- 
cording tothe univeriall reaſon, whereby it many times comes to 
paſſe, that he condemneth that which outwardly he doth, Sepiens 
faciet que non probabit , ut ad majora tranſitum invenat, nec relinguet 
bonos mores , ſed tempori aptabit omnia : qua imperit: faciunt & 
luxnrioſs, faciet; ſed non eodenms modo , nec eodem propoſito : multa ſa- 
pientes fac;unt qua homines (unt , non qua ſapientes, A wiſe man 
will do that which himſelf will not allow , to make a + unto greater 
matters thereby : neither will he forſake good manners , but accommo- 
date all things to the time : What wn oKif ll and diſſolute perſons do, 
that will he.do ; but not inthe ſame manner , or to the ſame purpoſe, 
Many things wiſe men do as they are men , but ot as wiſe wen, He 


will carry himſelf in things and a&tions as Cicero in words , who 


faid, Ileave the uſe or cultome ot ſpeech to the people, and ebſerve 
the rrne icience and knowledge of words : Lequendum & extra 
vivendum ut multi, ſapiendum ut pauci : We muſt ſpeak and carry our 
ſelves outwardly as the greater number , and be wiſe as the ſmaller, 
Some few examples hereof ; and firſt of things of lefſle moment, In 


all humility I cake off my hat , and keep my head uncovered before- 


my ſnperiour , for ſo doth the cuſtome of my conntrey require ; but 
yet 1 will not leave to judge, that the cuſtome of the-Ealt is far ber- 
ter, to ſalute and do reyer. nce, by laying the hand upon the breaſt, 
without uncovering the head, to the prejudice of our health ,' and 
other inconventencies, Contrariwile, 1fI were in the Eaſt, I would 
rake my repaſt fitting npon the earth, or leaning on the elbow, or 
half-lying.looking upon the table hide-waies as they do there,and as 
our Saviour with his Apoſtles did uſe to do, recnmbentibus, diſcum- 
bentibus : and yet I would not ceaſe ro judge, that the manner of 
fitting upright at table, our faces towards it, as the cnſtome is here, 
1s more hone}, more fit, and commodious, Theſe examples are of 


ſmall weight, and chere are a thouſand the like : Jer us take w_ 
cher 
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ther of better importance, Iwill , andI yield my conſent, rhar 
the dead be interred and lett tothe mercy of the worm ot rotten- 
neſſe and Rench , becauſe it is now the common cultome almott 
every where: butyer I will nor ceale co judge, that the ancient 
manner of burning them, and gathering their aſhes together , 1s 
more noble, and more neat, tocommir and commend to the fire, 
the excellenteſt element, enemy to purretaGtion and Rench, neigh- 
bour to heaven'it ſelf, a fign of immortality , a ſhadow of the divi- 
nity, and whereof che uſe 1s proper and peculiar unto man; rather 
then co theearth , which is the ordure; lees, dregs of the elements, 
the fink of the world, the mother of corruption; and to the worms, 
hich is the extremeſt ignominy and horrour, and (o to couple and 
avdle alikea man anda beaſt, Religion it ſelf ceacherh and com- 
mandeth to diſpoſe after this manner, of all chines, as of che paſchal 
lamb which might not be eaten , and (where Popery beareth ſway) 
theconſecrated hoſt, and divers the like : why then ſhould nor the 
like reſpeR be had of our bodies > What can a man do that is more 
diſhonourablerothe body, then to calt it into the earth there to 
corrupt > Ir- ſeemeth to me, to be the uttermoſt puniſhment that 
can be inflited upon infameus perſons and hainous offenders , and 
that the carcaſſes of hone't and Lonoredia men ſhould be handled 
with better reſpe&, Doubtleſle of all che manners in difpoling of 
dead bodies, which may be reduced to five, that is,to commit them 
to the four elements, and the bowels of witd beaſts; the vilet, and 
baſeſt, and moſt ſhamefull, is ro interre them z; the moſt noble and 
honourable,to burn them. Again, I will and con'ent, that this my 
Wiſe man inchings natural be madelt, that he hide and cover tho!e 
parts and aQions that are called ſhamefull, diſhonourable; and he 
that ſhould do otherwiſe, | would deteſt , and think hardly of hjm , 
becauſe jt is almoſt the cnftome of the whole world ; bur yer Iwill 
neverthelefle, that he jndge that ſimply in chemſelves, and accor- 
ding to nature, they are no more ſhamefull then the noſe or the 
mouth, todrinkand toeac, Nature, that is, God, having made 
nothing ſhameful;bnr it is from another cauſe, not from nature, thar 
isro0 lays from the enemy of nature, which is Sin, Divinity aiſo 
more chaſte then Philoſophy rellerh us, that to entire nature , nor 
yet a'tered by the fin of man, thee parts and ations were not 
ſhameſull, for then ſhame was not ; it 1s the enemy of nature , the 
iruit offin, I eonſent to apparel my ſelf like thoſe of my countrey 
nd profeſſion; and if I had been born in thoſe Countries where they 
ch 
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go naked, I would have gone ſo coo: but yer I ceaſe not to judge , 
chat neither of the rwo faſhions is very good ; and if 1 were to 
chooſe and ordain, I would chooſe a faſhion indifferent betwixr 
bot! , eur ot thole counties where they cover themſelves with one 
one|y ani bmple covering, lighr and eghie enough, without faſhlon, 
or colt ; For our manner of atciring is not good, yea worſe then tg 
go naked, to be (0 faſt wrapped and bound, with tuch a multitude 
and variety of coverings of divers fiuffes, even to the number of 
foure, five, (ix, one upon another, and whereof ſome are double,that 
they hold us prelt and packt up wich (o many ties,bindings,butnings 
(nor to ſpeak oi chat difſoluce and abominable exceſs condemned by 
all good laws) that we can hardly ſtirre our ſelves in them, 1will 
content my lelt with theſe examples. The ſelt-ſame,a man may lay 
ot all laws, cultomes , manners , andof that which is de fatto; and 
muc!z more of opinions, and that which is de jure, bf 
It any man ſhall ſay, that I have judged amiſſe in theſe examples, |. 
and that generally, it liberty be given co judge of all things, the ſpi- 
ric will wander andloſe icelf, filling and furniſhing -ic (elt with fol- |: 
lies and falte opinions: I an(werco the firſt, which coucheth me |; 
in particular , that it is very eafie toerre in finding the truth in all | 
theſe inſtances, and yer it 1s overboldneſie toaccuſe any man; for | 
it is as much as it he ſhould ſay, that a man knowes where and | 
what the truth is in things, which who can perfe&ly know or judge |. 
of > Now not to findthe truth , is not to judge amiſle ; ro judge | 
amiſſe , is ro weigh and ballance,and compare amiſle, that is to lay, 
not to examine the reaſons, and ro ponder them according: to the |* 
firſt and nniverſall nature, (borh which chough a man do, yer it fel- 
loweth not, chat he muſt needs find one the troth,) Now I believe 
nothing thar is bur ſimply affirmedzit it be nor likewile proved ; but Þ 
if any man by contrary reaſons more ſirong and forcible ſhall make þ: 
o00d what he laith, of all others he is the welcomeſt man unto me, | 
and the man I look for ; Oppolitions and contradictions well ur- 
ged, and with reaſon, are the true means to exercile this judging-of- 
fice, I had never ſet down theſe opinions, bur that Tleoked that Þ 
{o.ne one or other ſhould abrogate them, and help me to better,and Þ 
to anſwer more effeRually,and to that general objeion ot the dan- 
ger that there is in this libercy, beſides that which hath been ſpoken, 
and ſhall more expreſly be ſaid in the third lefſon of Wiſdon:e and 
Chapter following, that che rule which we cught to hold in judg- 
ing, andign all chings,is Nature,natural and uvivyecſal Reaſon, follow- 
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ing which a mancan never erre. See here the other member of this 
judicious liberty which we are abour to handle, which will furniſh 
us with a temedy againf this preten {ed danger, \ 

The other point of this lord-like liberty ot [pirity is an indifferen- 5. No to bind' | 
cy of talie, and a deterring of a ſetled relolution, whereby a wile 7 /c'vet ro | 
man conſidering coidly, and wickouc paſſion, all things, as is ſaid , © 4%: 
is not obltinite, doch not (weare, tye, bind himſelt co any opinion ; 
keeping himielt alwaies ready to receive the truth , or thac which 
ſeems to him to have bett lemblance of truth , and laying in his in- 
wardand (ecret judgement, that which our ancients were wont 
co ſay intheic ourward and publick, /r4 videtwr, Ir ſeemeth tv, there 
is great appearance of truch on this.fde ; and it any-man do contra- 
diR and eppoſe, himſcif with patience he is ready to underſtand 
the contrary ceaſons, and te receive them , finding them more 
ftrong and berter; and when he hath heard what he can hear, 
he Qill chinkerh chat either there is , or may be better, though as 

yer it appeareth nor. This dilation and pntting off of a mans judg- 

ment, 1: founded firit upon thol e proputtions io much celebrated 

among the wiſe, That there is nothing certain, that we know nothing , 

that there is nothing in nature bat doubt , nothing certain but incertamse 

tie, Solum certum , mbil efſe certi ; hoc unum ſcio, quod mhil ſcio : 

The onely th.ng certain , # that nothing us certa n; this one thing 

knoz 1 , that I know nothing : That of all things a man may diſpute 

alike; that we dv no: ':ing bur tearchy enquire, and grope after ap- 

pearances : Scimms nbil  op.namur veriſumilia : we know nothing , 

and imagine likg/:choods, That verity is not a thing of our own in* 

vention and purcha'e, and when ir yieids ic (elf into our hands, we 

have nothing in our {elves whereby we may challenge ir, poſſeſle ir, 

or aſſur2 our felves of it 3 That truth and taliſhood enter into us by 

one and the ſame gate, and there hold the ſame piace and credir,and 

maintain themſelves by che ſame means : That there is no opinion +» 

held by all, or currant in all places, none that is not bated and dif 

puted, that another hatch not held and maingained quite contrary 

untoit : Thar all things have two handles andiwo viſages, and 

there is reaſon forall, and there is not any that bath not his con- 

trafyy.it is of Lead, ic turnerh and accommodateth ir (elf tro what{o- 

ever a man will have is : To be ſhorr, Ic is the doarine and practice 

of all the wiſeſt, greateſt , and maſt noble Philoſophers , who have 

made profeſſion of ignorance, doubting, inquiring, ſearching. s 

thers, notwichſianditg they have been dogmarilis, and afficmer?, 

yer 
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yet it hath been of geſtures and words onely, and that to flew 
how far they could wade in the purchaſe and ſearch of the truth, 
Qnuam dotti fingums magis quam norunt : Which the learmed rather 
1949 ne, thea know : giving unto all things no other nor (ironger 
titic, chen probabilicie and true likelihood, and handling them dgi- 
verſly,jomerimes with one viſage and in one ſenie,\omerimes in an» 
orhes, by prob!emacicall quetiions, rather enquiring then intiru&- 
ing; and many times ſhcwing that they ſpeak nor in carne, bur in 
jporc and for exerci'e : Nyn tam 1d ſenſiſſe quod dicerent , quan ex- 
ercere ingenia materie difficultate voluifſe videntur . T hey will op 
mot ſo much to think what they ſay , as to exerciſe their wits with the 
difficulty of the matter, And who will believe that it was the pur- 
pole of Platototie men to his Common-wealth, and his /de«'s ; 
of Pythagoras, to his numbers; of Epicurms, to his Atewes, or to 
give them for currant coin? They crook pleaſure to ſolace their 
ſpirits wich pleaſant and ſubrile inventions, Qs ex ingenio fingumm 
tur , non ex ſcientie vi : which they rather feigne wittily , then know 
skilifslly, Sometimes !ikewi'e they have ltudicd atter difficulrie, to 
cover the yanitie of their ſubject, and to employ rhe curiofixy of 
their ſpirits. And Ar:#orle,the moſt reſolme of all the reſt , rhe 
Prince of dogmatilts, and peremptory affirmers, the god of pedan- 
ties, how often hath he been crott in his opinions, not knowing 
what co reſolve in that point of the Soul, wherein he is almoſt al- 
wayes unlike co himſelf; and in many ether things more baſe,which 
he knew not how to finde or undetitand, ingenuouſly confeffing 
fometimes the great weaknels of man in finding and knowing the 
truth, | 

They that have come after, of a pedanticall aad preſumprtuous 
ſpicic , who make Ar:Fotle and others ſay what they pleaſe, and 
are more obitinace in their opinions then ever they wete, dilayow- 
ing thoſe for Diſciples that faint in their opiy:Dns, hate and arro- 
eancly condemn this rule of wiſdome, this modeltie, and Academt- 
call (tayedneſſe, glorying in their obſtinate opinions. whether they 
be right or wrong, loving berter a headie froward affirmer againit 
their own opinions, andagainit whom they may exerciſe their wit 
and 8kill, then a modeſt peaceable man, who doubreth and'twkkerh 
ſay of his judgement, again(t whom their wits are dutled , that is 
tO ſay, a fool thena wiſe man - like ro women, whotove better t® 

contradicted, even with injurie, than that a man either our of rhie 


coldneſle of his nature , or contempt » ſhould ſay nothing to chem 
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whereby they imagine they are eicher ſcorned or condemned, 
wherein they ſhew their iniquicy. For why ſhould it nat be as law+- 
tall ro doubr, and conſider ot things as doubrfull , not determining 
of any thing , as it is cothem roathrim > Why ſhould ic not be law- 
full ingenuouſly to conteffe that which a man knoweth not, lince in 
verity he knoweth it nor, andre hold in ſuſpence that which he 1s 
nor aſſured of, and againſt which there ate many reaſons and op- 
poicions > It is certain according to the opinion of r'1e wiſelt, that 
we are ignorant of much morethen we know » that all our know- 
ledge is the leſſer part, and almoit nothing in rc gard of that we 
know noe - the cauſes of our ignorances are infinite, and both in 
reſpe& of the things themſelves, either roo far from us or too neer, 
too greats or too little too durable, or nor durable enough, perpe- 
rually:changing, and in reſpeR of our ſelves, and the manner ot: 
knowing them, which as yer is not ſufficiently learned, - And that 
which we think we know , we know not, neither can we hold ir 
well, for with violence ic is got from us ; and if it may nor be gor- 
ren becauſe our obRinacy in opinion is trons, yer we are uncontent- 
ed with ity and much troubled. Now how ſhould we be capable to 
know more or lefle; if we grow reſolute in our opinions;ſertle and 
repoſe.our ſelves in certain things, and in ſuch manner, that we ſeek 
no farther , nor to examine any more that which we think to ho'd? 
They think this ſuſpenſion a ſhame-and a weakneſle, becauie they 
know not what it is, and they perceive not that che greateſt men 
that are, have made profeſſion thereot ; they bluſh, and have nor 
the heart freely to ſay, I know not; ſo much are they poſſeſſed wirh 
the opinion and preſumption of ſcience : and they know not that 
there is a kind of ignorance and doubt , more learned, and more 
certain, more noble and generous,then all their (cience and certain- 
ty, Thisisthar that hath made Socrates ſo renowned, and held for 
the wiſeſt man: Icisrhe ſcience of ſciences, and the fruic of all our 
ſtudies: it 1s « modeſt, milde, innocent, and hearty acknowledsg -- 
ment of the myſtical height oftruth, and of the poverty of our bu- 
mane condition full of darkneſſe,, weaknefſe, uncertainty, Cogitari- 
ones mortalium timide, incerte ainventiones neſtre ; Deus novit . 
Fogitationes hongrnum, qnoniam vane ſunt, Mans thoughts are fear- 
full, and onyx. inventions uncertain-: God knowes the thought of man, 
how vain it 45, Here I would tell you; that I cauſed to be gra- 
ven over the gate of my lictle houſe whictr1 built at (ondow, inthe 
year I6oo, is word, / know uot,. HEE 
Bur : 
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But they will needs that we ſubmit our ſelves in all dutie to cer- 
raio principles, which is an unjuſttyranmie, I yield my conſentzthar 
a manemploy them in all judgement , 'anvd make uſe of them, bur 
yet not io, as that a man may not (purn againſt them , for again 
that opinion I oppoſe my (elf, Who is he in the whole world, that 
hath right ro command, and give laws to the world, to ſubje& the 
ſpirirs of men, and ro give principles, which may be no more exa« 
mined, that a man may no more denie or doubt of; but God him- 
ſelf, the ſovereign ipiric , and crue principle of the world , who is 
onely to be believed, becauſe he faich ic > All other things are {ub- 
zectco triall and oppoſition, and it is weakneſſe to ſubje& our 
telves unto ir, It they will that I ſubmic my ſelf co principles, I will 
ſay them, as the Curate ſaid co his Pariſhioners in a matter of 
time, and as a Prince-of ours to the Secretaries of this age In a point 
of religion ; Do you ficlt agree to thele principles , and then I will 
{ubmic my (elf unto them, Now there is as great doubt and diſpute 
in the principles, as in the concluſions; in the Theſes, as in the Hypo- | 
theſes; whereby there are ſo many ſeas amovgt them, thac it 1 yield 
my ſelf to the one, I offend all the reſt, They ſay likewite, that it is 
a great affliction, not to be reſolved, ro remain alwayes in doubt , 
yea, thatit is a matter of difficultie for a man to continug long in 
that Rate. They have reaſon to ſayit , for they find itſoin them- 
ſelves, being the property of tools, and weak minds, of preſumptu- 
ous fools, paſſienate and »bltinate in certain opinians , who con- 
demn all others; and although they be overcome, neves yield them- 
ſelves, vexing and putting themſelves into choler , never acknow- 
ledge any reaſon. If they be conſirained rochange their opinions , 
being altered they are as reſolute and ob{linate in their new, as they 
were before in their firſt opinion , not knowing how to hold any 
tifing without paſſion , and never diſputing to learn and find the 
truch,but co maintain that which they have {worp and bound them- 
ſelves unto, Theſe kind of people know nothing , neither know 
they what it is to know , becauſe they think to know and to hold 
the cruth in their ſleeves. Becauſe thou thinkeſt thou ſeeſt, thou ſeeſt 
nothing, ſaith the DoRor of tcuth re the glorious and preſumptu- 
ous man; 5: quis exiſtimet ſe ſcire aliquid , nondum cognevit quem- 
admodum oporteat euns ſcive : He that thinks he knows ſomething » 
knows wot yet what be onght to know, It is fit that weakmen that 
have not irengrh to keep themſelves upright upon their feet j be 
kept up wich props ; they cannor live bur in bonds , nor maintain 
chemſelyes 
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themſelves free, a people born to ſervitude, they fear Bug-bears, 
or that the Wolf will eat them if they be alone, But in wite , mo- 
deſt, and ſtaid men, it is quite contrary, the (ureſt (tay and molt 
happie eſtate of the ſpirit , which by this means keepeth icſeit firm , 
uprighr, conſtant, inflexible, alwayes tree and to it {e|f: hoc liberiores 
& ſolutiores ſumns , quia integra nob1s judicand; poteſtas manet : 
Herein we are free , becauſe in our ſelves we have full power to 
judge, It is a very {weet, feaceable, and pleaſant ſojourn or d.Jay , 
where a man feareth nor to fail or miſcount hinſelt, where a man 
isinthecalm, under covert, and our of Canger of participating lo 
many errours produced by the phantafie of man, and whereof che 
world is full, of encangling himielfin complaints,divifions, diſputes, 
of offending divers parties, of belying and gainiaying his own be- 
lief, of changing, repencing, and re-advifivg himlelt, For how often 
hath time made us (ee that we have bzen deceived in our thoughts , 
and hath enforced us to change our opinions > To be brief, itiste 
keepthe mind in peace and tranquillitie, farre from agitations and 
vices , which proceed from that opinion of ſcience which we think 
to have in things; for from thence do ſpring pride, ambition, immo- 
derate deſires obſtinacie in opinion, preſumption, love of novelties, 
rebellion, diſobedience. From whence come trouble, ſects, hereſies 
ſedirions, bur from men fierce, obſiinace and relolure in opinion > 
not from Academicks, neuters,modeſt, indifferent, ayed, that is to 
ſay, wiſe men. Moreover let metell them}, chat ir isa thing that 
doth mere ſervice to pierie, religion, and aivine operation , then 

ny thing whatſoever : 1 ſay,ſervice as well in the generation and 
propipeion as the conſervation thereof, Divinicie, yeaz the mylti- 
calÞpart thereof, teacheth us, that well to prepare our ſouls for 
God and the receiving of his holy ſpirit , we mult emprie, cleanſe, 


purifie them, and leave them naked of all opinion, belief, affe&ion ; 


make chem like a white paper , dead to it (elf and tothe world, that 
God might live & work in it, drive away the old maſter, ro eftabliſh 
the new ; Expurgate vetus ſermentum , exuite veterem hominem : 
Purge the old leaven, and put off the old man, So that it leemeth , 
that ro plant and eſtabliſh Chrifliavitie among Infidels, or miſ-be- 
lieving people, as in theſe dayes in China, it were a very excellent 
bexio with theſe propofitions and perſwaſions: Thar all 

the wiſdome of the world is but vanitie and leafing : That the world 
1 wholly compoſed, torn, and vilified with the forged phantaſticall 
opinions of eyery private mans braiv : That God hath created 
- man. 
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manto know the truth, -bue that he cannor know it of himſelf, -nor 
by any bumane means : And, that it is neceſſary. that God himſelf, 
in whoſe boſome it refideth, and who hath wrought a deſire there- 
of in man, ſhould reveal it as he doth, Bur, The better to 
prepare himſelf for this revelation , man muſt firft renounce and 
chale away all opinions and beliefs, wherewith the ſpirivis alreadie 
anticipated and beſotted, and preſent himſelfwhice, naked, and 
ready to rectiveic, Having well beaten and gained this point, and 
made men as it were Academicks and Pyrrhonians , it is neceſlary 
char we propole the principles of Chrifiianirie as ſent from heaven, 
brought by the Embaſſadour and perfe& meſſenger of che Divini- 
tie, authoriſed and confirmed in hiscime by ſo many marvellous 
proofs and authenticall ceftimonies, So that we ſee that this invo- 
cent and modeſt delay from reſolution, is a gteat means to true pie- 
ty, nor onely to receive it, as hath been ſaid, but to preſerve it; tor 
wich it there never are hecefies, and feleRted particular extravagant 
opinions, An Academick or Pyrrhonian was never heretick;they are 
things oppoſite, It may be ſome map will ſay, that he will never 
be either good Chriſtian or Catholick, becauſe he will as well be a 
neuter and irreſolute.in the one, as the other. This is co underfland 
amiſle chat which hath been ſpoken, becauſe there is no delay to be 
made, nor place to judge, nor liberty in that which concerneth 
God ; but we muſt ſuffer him ro put and engrave that which pleaf- 
eth him, and none other. Ihave made here a digrefſion for the ho- 
nour of chis our rule agaioR ſuch as contradict it, Let us now return 
tothe matter, 
After theſe two, To judge'of all, To be flow in determining, 
there comerh in the third place, the UYniverſality of ſpirit > whereby 
a wiſe man taketh a view, and entreth into conſideration of the 
whole Univetſe : he is a citizen of the world, like Socrates, he con- 
raineth in his affe&ion all humane kind, he walketh through all, as 
ifthey were near unto him , he leech like the Sunne, with an equall 
ſertled, and indifferent regatd, as from a high watch-Tower, all the 
changes and ochenancbls courſes of things, not changing him- 
ſelf, bur alwayes contiouing one and che ſame, which is a livery of 
the divinitie, and a high priviledge of a wiſeman, who is che image 
of God upon earth; AMagna & gereroſa res animus humans » nuts 
los fibi pont niſi communes & cum Deo terminos patitnr, Nox 
idem ſapiemem, qui ceteros, terminus includit ; omnia illi; ſecula, ut 
Deo, fervinn, Nullum  ſeculum magnuis ingenits clanſum , vnllum 
os v0 
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"oy Fogitationi prrvinm tempm., Quamnaturale in 1mmenſum men« 


tem ſuam extendere , in hos 4 natura formatus homo , ut paria diis ve- 
lit, ac ſe in ſpatinns ſuwum extendat, Great and generous 1s the mind 
of wean ; it endareth ns bounds, but ſuch as belong to Ged h:mſelf, The 

ame holdeth not a wiſe man, which includeth all ther thizgs, all times 
obey him 4s God himſelf, No times are hid from great wits, nor any 
wot (ubjett to their thoughts, It 1s naturall for mans mind to reach be- 


| yond the moon , wherein nature hath framed in man a dejire to be equal 


go the gods, and to extend himſelf to his greatneſſe, The moſt beau- 
tifull and greateſt ſpirits are the more untverialyas the more bale and 
blune arethe particular, Iris a ſortiſh weakneſſe to think chat a 
maa mult believe, do, live in all relpe&s as ar home in hits own vil- 
lage and countrey; or that the accidents that fall our here, concern, 


- andare common wirh the retft of the world. A fools, ifa mancell 


hi that there are diverie manners, culiomes, laws, opinions, con- 
trary to tho'e which heſeeth in ue, either he will not believe them, 


and faith chey are fables, or he prelently refnlerh and condemneth 


them as barbarous, ſo partial _ » and ſo much enthralled wich 
thoſe his mnnicipal manners ; Which he accounteth the only crue, 
nacoral, univerial, Every man calleth that barbarous, that agreeth 
not with his palat and cultome; and ir ſeemech that we have no 
other couch of crach and reaſon, then the example and the [dra of 
the opinions and cultomes of chat countrey where we live, Theſe 
kind of people judge of nothing, neither can they ; they are ſlavts ro ' 
that they hold, a firong prevention and anticipation of opinions, 
doth wholly poſſeſs them. they are ſo beſorted, chat they can neither 
ſay. nor do, orherwile, Now partiality is an enemy to liberty, and 
over-ruleth the mind already tainted and preoccupated with a par- 
ricu'ar cutome; that it cannot judge atiche of others; an indifferent 
man zudyerh all chings, He that is faftnedto one place, is baniſhed 
and deprived from all others. The paper that is blurred with ano- 
ther colour, 15 no more capable of any other, whereas the white is 
fit te reccive any, A Judge that hears a cauſe with a prejudicate 
opinion) and inclineth to one part more then to another, cannot be 
a juſt, upright, and true Judge, Now a wiſe man mnt tree himſelf 
from this brutiſh blockiſhneis » and preſent unto himſelf as in a ta- 
ble this great image of our Mother-nature in her entire majeſly, 
mark and conſider herin a realm, anempire, yea in this whole vi- 
fible world, as in the figure of a ſmall point, and there read that 
general and conitant yariety in all thipgs » ſo many humours, judg- 
R ments 
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ments,beliefs, cuſtomes,lawsſo many alterations of States, changes 
of fortune ; {o many victories and conquelts buried and forgotten, 
ſo many pomps and greatneſles vaniſhed , as if they had never been, 
Hereby a man may learn to know himſelf, co admire nothing, rg 
think nothing new, or ſtrange , to ſettle and relolve himielt 1n all 
things, For the beccer attaining of this univerſall ſpirit, this 
oenecall indifferencie, we are to confider theſe four or five 

oints, "0 
. The great inequality and difference of men in their nature, form, 
compotuion, whereot we have ſpoken, 

The great diverfity of laws, cultomes, manners, religions, opini- 
ons, whereof we will [peak hereafter. 

The divers opinions, reaſons, layings of Philoſophers, touching 
unity and p!urality,the eternity and temporality, the beginning and 
end, the durance and continuance; the ages;eltates, changes, and in- 
rerchangeable cauſes of the world, and the parts ctheceof : The 
Egyptian Prielts told Heredorws , that fince their firſt King , (which 
was above eleven thouſand yeers before; the piture and Ratue of 
whom , and of all that ſucceeded him , they ſhewed him drawn to 
thelife) the Sun had changed his conrie four times. The (ha/deans 
inthe ture of Drodorys ( as he ſaith) and Cicers, had a regiſter of 
ſerenhundred thouſand years. Plato ſaith, they of the city of Saw 
had memorialsin wriring of eight thouſand years , and that the 
Ciry of «Athens was built a thouland years betore the ſaid City of 
Sais, Zoroafter, Pliny, and others have affirmed, that Socrates li- 
ved fix thouland years Chem the time of Plate, Some have aid, 
that the world hath been from all erernitie , mortal, and growing, 
and being again by interchangeable courſes, Others, and the more 
noble Philoſophers, have held the worid for a god , made by ano- 
ther god greater then it ; or, as Plato averreth , and others argue 
from the motions thereof, that it is a creature compoled ofa body, 
and of a ſoul » which ſoul lodging in the center thereof, di(perſeth 
and (preadeth it (elt by muſical numbers into the circumterence,and 
parts thereof, the heaven, the ſtars, compoled of bodies , and of a 
joul, mortal, by realon of their compoſition; immortal, by the de- 
cree and determination of the Creator, Plato ſaith, that the world 
changeth countenance in all reipe&s, that the heaven, the ttars, the 
ſun > cons and quite alter by turnes their motion, in ſuch ſort, chat 
that which was tir(t, 1s laſtzthe Eaſt iz made the Weſt ; and record- 
ingto the ancient and molt authenticall opinion, and of the more 

tamous 
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famous ſpirits, worthy the greatnefſle of God, and founded upon 
reaſon, there are many worlds, ini'omuch, that there is nothing one 
and enly in this world, all kinds are multiplyed in number, where- 
by ic ſeemerh not to have ſemblance o: truth, rat God hath made 
chis onely world, without companion, an that all is concluded in 
chis one indrvidawm ; at theleaft, Divinity faith, that God could 
make many, and infinite worlds; for if he con|d make no more buc 
this one vieble , his power ſhould be finite, becauie the world is 
ſuch. 

By that which we have learned of the diſcovery of the new 
world, the Eaſt and Weli-Indies, we ſee tirlt, that all our ancient 
Writers have been deceived , thinkiny to have found che meaſure of 
the habitable eacth , and to have comprehended the whole Coſme® 
graphie , except ſome icatrered Ilands , doubting of the Axtipodes t 
tor now behold another world, almoit ſuch as ours is, and that all 
upon firm land inhabited, peopled, policickly govy-rned, diitinguiſh- 
ed by Reaims, and Empires, beautified with cicies, that excell in 
beauty, greatnefie, opulency,all choſe of Aſia, Africa, Exrope,many 
thouſznd years ago : And who doubceth , but that in time hereat- 
rer, there will be diſcovered divers others 1f Prodemy , and other 
our ancient Writers,have been heretotore deceived, why ſhouid nor 
he be likewite deceived that afficmeth, that all is already found and 
diſcovered? Say ic he that will, I will believe him as I li(t, 

Secondly, we ice that the Zones, which were thought inhabicable 
by reaſon oftheir exceſſive heat and cold, are habitable. 

Thirdly, that in cheſe new countries, almoſt all chings which we 

@ much eſteem of here, and hold that they were firſt revealed and 
ſent from heaven, were commodly be ieved and obſerved, ( from 
whence they came , I will not ſay, who dares determine it> ) Yea 
many ot them were in ule a thoniand years before we heard any ty- 
dings of them , both in the matter ot Religion , as the belief of one 
only Man, the father of us all, of the univerſal deluge , of one God 
wo ſometimes lived in the form of a man undefiled and holy , of 
the day of judgment : the reſurreRion ofthe dead, circumcitlion like 
co that of the Jews, and Mahwumet : An1 in the matter of policy , 
as that che elder ſon ſhould ſucceed in the inheritance , that he thar 
is exaitedco a dignity, loſeth his own name, and takes a new ; ty- 
rannical jubſidies, armorries,tumblers,mutſical infiruments, all !orts 
of (ports, Artillery, Printing, From all theſe diſcour'es , we may 
ealily draw theſe concluſions : That this great body which we = 
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theworld, is not that which we think and judge irto be ; Thar 
neither inthe whole, nor parts thereof, ic is alwaies the ſame, bur in 
perpewual flux and reflux 3 That there is nothing ſatd,held, believed 
at ene time, and in-one place, which is nor likewile {aid, held, be- 
lieved in another, yea and centradi6ted, reproved, condemned elle- 
where; the {pirit of man being capable of all chings , the world al- 
waies tumbling, ſomerime the fame, ſomerimes divers; That all 
things are ierled and comprehended in their courſe and revolution 
of nature, ſubje& ro increaſe, changing, ending, to the mutation of 
times, places, climates, heavens, aires, countries. And trom theſe 
conclutons we learn, co matry our ſelves, to ſwear, to nothing ; to 
admire, to trouble our ſelves at nothing ; but whatloever ſhall hap» 
pen, whatſoever men talk of and crouble themſelves about , to re- 
ſolve upov this point, chat it is the courſe of the world, that it is 
nature that worketh theſe things ; bur yet wiſely to provide that 
nothing hurt ns by, our own weakneſs and dejection of mind, 
Enough is ſaid of this perſe& liberty of judgment , eitabliſhed by 
theſe three parts,To judge of all, To judge nothing, To be univeriall: 
wherein I have the rather inhfled, becauſe I know that Patch 
not the palat ofthe world ; it is an enemy -to pedantry as well as 
wiſdome, bur it is a fair lower or ornament of wiſdome, which 
preſervech ns from two contrary rocks , whereon the vulgar ſort do 
commonly loſe themielves , rhar is to ſay, from beipy heady, opina- 
tive, ſhameful gainſayers,repenters, murab:e; nd a man maihrain- 
eth himſelt in a tweet, peaceable, and aſſured modeſty. and great 11- 
berty of ſpirit, noble and magnifical univerſality, This 1s that great 
quality and ſufficiency of Socrates, the (bryphews of the wiſe , by the 
confeſſion of ill, of whom it is 1aid, as Plutarch diſcourſeth, That 
he never brought forth , but ſerving as a Midwife , he made others 
ro bring forth, This is very neer, and in ſome {enſe. the diſorder of 
the Pyrrhonians, t\e neutrality and indifferency of the Academicks, 
from whence proceederh, not to be atoniſhed at any thing, nor to 
admire any thine, the ſovereign good of Pythagora , the magnani- 
mity of Ariſtotle, : 
NU admirari, prope res eſt una, Numici, 
Solaque, que poſſu facere, & ſervare beatum, 
One thing, at nothing wonder up to take, 
It is, that may you happy keep and make, 
Itis a ſtrange thing that man will not ſo much as taſte ir,. yea 18 


eftendedto hear ſpeech thereof, lovech better ro continne a ſlave, to 
run 
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of ſpirit, both in judgment aud will, &c; 


run from one part ro another , then to bero himſelf, co live of his 
own, to be above all, and to paſſe equally thorow all, 5. Hath he 
not reaſon to cry with Tiberi4 , and far more jultly, O homines ad 
ſerviemens nati / O men born to ſervitude! What monſter is this 
to dehire to have all things free, his body, his members, his goods, 
and not his ſp'ric , which nevertheleſſe is onely born unto liberty» 
A man will willingly make benefit cf whatſ@ever is inthe worid, 
that comes from the Ealt or the Weft , for the good and lervice of 
his body, nouriſhment, health, ornament, and accommodae it all 
unto his uſe, but nor for the culture of his {pirir, benefir and er.rich- 
ing; giving his body che liberty of the fields, and holding his ſpiric 
in cloie ptiſon, 

The other liberty which is of the Will , muſt likewiſe be in high 


eſteem with a wile man, Welpcak not here ot the free will of 2.7 he ſecond, 


man, according to the manner ot Divines : we ay, that a wiſe man part the li- 


ro maintain himlelt in reſt and liberty, myſt mannave his will and berty of Wl, 


his affeions,in giviag himiclfro and affeRing bur few things, and 
chole juii (tor the juſt are but few in yumber , if a man judge well ) 
and that without violence and aſperity. There enter here into com- 
bac (or to ipeak more mi.dly, there areto be explicated and under- 
flood) two popular and plauible opinions in the world ; the one 
reacheth to be ready and williog in the ſervice of ano:her , to forger 
our (elves ior our neighbour, and principally for the weal-pub'ick, 
in reipeR whereof, the particular is not to be reſpected ; the other 
ro carry our ſelves courayioutly with activity, zeal, affeRtion. He 
that doth nor the firſt, is accuſed, not ro have any charity : He that 
doth not'the ſecond, ſuſpected ro be cold , not to be a triend , and 
not ts have thar zeal of ſufficiency that he ovgh', Some would 
have thele 1wo opinions to prevail beyond reaſon and meaſure, 
and there 1s not any thing which hath not heen ſpoken hereof: 
for the heads or chieftains many tim:s preach things according 
to that ule for which they lerve, nor according as they are: And 
many times the truz{t opinions are not the more profirabie, 
And afterwards ſeeing we hold our (elves roo mu-h1to onr telves , 
and with a tie roo naturall, they would difiract us and draw us 
along, asSthey that goaboutto (treighten a crooked ltaffe, ben4 ir 
as much more the contrary way. 

Bur the'e opinions il! underſtood and ill rakens as they are by di- 
vers, bring with them inju4ice, trouble, pain, and much evil, as a 
man may iee in thoſe who back-bire , and detrad from all , giving 
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Ah tnvLerſall and plain liberty 
themſelves ro hire, andthe ſervice of another : They do not onel: 
ſuffer themſelves to b&Carried, and ſeized upon, bur they likewiſe... 
thruit themſeives into: 4ll matters, as well into thoſe that concern 
them not, as thoſe chit do; as well imco ſmall as great, and many 
times for no ether can't, but ro employ and buſie chemielves ; [s 
wegotits ſunt, negotr can{a : That buſie themſelves, becauſe they would 
be buſie : Ard becauie+ hey cannor hold and ay themſelves , as it 
they had nothing ts di), with and within chemſelves, and that for 
want otiaward, eflent ial, proper and domeſtical affairs , they eek 
and undergo thoſe thi are- range unto them. They are g00d 
husbands and tru-al e:Yough of their purſe , but prodigal of their 
ſouls, cheir lives: theic time, affection, and wills ;- che good husban- 
dry whereof is only piofitable and commendable, And ifthey give 
themlelvesco any thing 4 1t1s with ſuch paſſion and violence, that 
they are no more their ywn men) {o wholly dothey engage and in- 
finuate themtelves chereinro, Great men eek after (uch people,rhar 
will grow into paſſhon and kill themſelves tor them and they allure 
them with fair promilegand much Art, ro win them unto them;and 
they alwaies tind tools enough that believerhem : but they that are 
wile willcake heed ofthtm. 
- This is fir&-nazuit y at wholly rronblech the Scate, drives away 
the ret and libercy. of th: (piriz, Ir 1s, not co know that which eve- 
ry one ought to know , and by how many offices every man is obli- 
ced unto himſelf; whilelt chey ſeek co' be officious and jerviceable 
co another, they are unjuit ro themſelves, We have all buiineſſe 
enougn With and within our ſelves, and need nor feek-meanes to 
loſe ourſelves withquts and togive our ſelves unto orhers - every 
man muſt hold him cothimſeit. He that knowes nor how to live 
honelily, healchfully,and merrily, is HI adviied, andrtakes an ill and 
unvatural courſe, ithe think ro do it byſerving another, He muſt 
affeR and tie himſelfÞut toa few things, and rhole juſt, 

Secondly, this ſhargiintention and paſhonate affeRion, tronbleth 
all, and hindereth $$ condu& of r.:ole affairs ro which he ſo mnch 
oiveth bimleif; as in4 precipitate pale, too much hafie makes a man 
Rumble, and enterfe/r, and (o-faies fiim whether he will, or no; 
Ipſa ſe velocit as inp{1t ut, unde feſtinatiotardaeſt . Oui nimiuns pro- 
perat, ſerins abſolvit : Haſte makes waſte, and binders it ſelf : He thas 
maketh too much ſpeed diſpatcheth too late.” So likewite a man being 
drunken with this vi lent intention , he cntangleth and fettererh 
himſelf, commirs x 1a8y 1ndiſcretions and wrongs , groyes _ 

Lai 


of ſpirit, both in judgment, and will, &c, 
hard conceits and faſpirions'of others, becomes impatient in eroſſe 
or flow occurrents , that fall nor our according to his own deiire : 
C1 alt cunita mmftrat Impetm : Violence dothnothing well, This is 
ſeen nor only in lertons affairs,bur alſo vain and trivoious;asin play, 
where he chat is carried with an ardent chirit of gaining, troub.erh 
himſelf; and the more he troublech himlelf, the more he loſeth, He 
that walks moderately, is alwaies with himſelf, direReth his buli- 
neſſe with better advantage, and more ſuredly and cheeriully : he 
dire&erh , applyerh , deterrech all ro his own leiſure, and as his 
/ occakions ſhall fall our-it he chance to be contradicted in a matterzic 
\ is without torment and atfliftion, being alwaies ready for a new 
change : he alwaies marcheth with the bridle in his band , feſf1nat 
lents, 

Thirdly, this violent affe&ion infeRecth and corrupteth even 
the judgment ir ſelf - for following one part, and dehfiring the ad- 
vantage thereof, they wax mad if they be contradiged, attriburirs 
co their party falſe prailes and conditions, and tothe contrary falſe 
accuſations ; interpreting all prognoltications and occurrents at 
their own pleaſure, and makivgrthem ferve their own defignments. 
Allthart are ofthe contrary part, mult needs be wicked and of con» 
crary conditions z yea and they that ſpeak any good, or deſcry any 
good thing in them , are likewiſe ſuſpeRed co be of their part. Can 
ir notpolibly be, that a man honeſt io all things elſe, or at leaſt in 
ſome thing , may follow a wicked perſon, maintahn a wicked cauſe? 
It is enough that paſſion enforce the will, bur gþac it carry likewiſe 
the judgment , and makethat a fool, this is coo much. Ir is the 
ſeveraign and laſt part that ſhould alwaies maintrain irs own autho- 
rity : and we-mult ingenuouſly , and in good. footh acknowledge 
the good that is in our adverſaries, and the evil that is in thoſe 
' whom we follow, Theground and foundation of the controxer- 
he being laid aſide, we mult keep moderation and indifferencie,and 
ont of the buſineſs ic ſelf baniſh all choler, all diſcontent. And thus 
we ſee the evils that this over-great affeQion to any thing whatſoe- 
ver bringeth withir ; of all yea of goodnels and wiſdome ir ſelf, n 
man may have too much, | 

Buc for a rule herein, we muſt remember, that the principall and 


moſt lawful charge, that we hav-; is, in every man, the conduR and 1” 4dverſe- 
guide of himlelf, The reaſon why we are here, is that we ſhould 7" 
maintain. our ſelves in tranquillity and Hberty, And tro do 
this, the be& remedy is, to ood our ſelves ethers , and to give 
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- An univerſall and plain liberty 

our ſelves ta none, but/to our ſelyes y to take our affaires into our 
hands, not to place them in our hearts;to take bulineſie upon us,bue 
not incorporate them into us; to be diligent; not pathionate;nor ro 
tic our (ele; bur ro a few , but ratheralwayes to rcierve our 'eives 
unto our ielves, This coun el condemneth not tho e offices due to 
the weal-publick, tour triends, our neighbours; yea ir is ſo far from 
iz, that a wie man utvilt be officious and chariable, apply unto.hims 
ſelt the cultomes ot other men and the world, And the rather to do 
it, ie mult Ge rithe ro publick (ocietyy thole offices and duties 
which concern him, {-Q#: bi amicus eft, bhunc oz:x1b1us ſcito eſſe ami- 
cum : He that 15 a fr1d ro bimfelf , is afriendtoall, Bur lrequire 
a double moderation/xnd diſcretion herety; the one;that a man ap- 
ply nor himſeltio altitffac is preſented unto him, but co that which 
1s jult and neccilary;z and that is not hard to be done : che other, 
that it be wichour viqzence and trouble, - He mult defire little, and 
that liicle moderatsy;;  buſie himſelf liccle , and that peaceably: 
and inthoſe chareesfhiat he undertaketh,employ his pate,his ſpeech, 
his atcentions, his (WFatings, his means, and, it need be, his blood, 
his lice - but yet WMhour vexation and paſhon ,- keeping him« 
ſe!falwayes to himle;/4.in health and tranquiilicy, A man may per. 
form his ducy {ufhci& tly withone this ardency , and this ſo great 
contention of Will, . And rhey deceive themſelves very muchxhae 
think chat a bulineſs{* not well done, and there is po mauner of af- 
fecion, it it be nor « 5ne with tempeſt, clamour, and clatter : for 
contrariwiſe it is ,, that that hindreth and creubleth the good 
enide and conduct ch:reof, as hath been ſaid. O how many men 
hazzard their liveseitxy day in thoſe warrs which no way concern 
them, and chruſt thei alelves into the danger of chat batte], the loſs 
whereof doth no way trpuble their ſleep : and all tothe end they 
may not fail in their duty ! whilelt there is anorher in his own 
houſe, that dares no;thterthedanger, or look the enemy inthe 
face, is more aftecte( with the ifſue of that War, ard hath his mind 
more troubled,rthen the fouldier that adventureth his blood and life 
In the field. \ 
Finally,we mu kt 
from our publick ch 
perſons ;: the one irdf 
tiall : we muſt diſcer! 
perform his charge, 
vice, deceit that is het 


w how to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate our ſelves 
: Every one ofus playeth two parts , two 
and apparant, the other proper and eſſen- 
ge skin, from the (hirr, An active man will 
yet withal nor leave to judge of rhe folly , 
: he will conform himſelfto every thin 

becaule 


of ſpirit » both in judgement and nill , &c. 


becauſe the cultome of his countrey requirerh ir, ic is profitable to 
the weal-publick; che world }ives to, and therctore it mu:t be done. 
A man mutt ierve and make uie of the worid {nch a3 he findeth it ; 
inthe wean time, he mult likewite c-ninder ic as a thing eltran,ed 
from ir (ef, know how to keep and catry himſelt apart, and to 
communicate himlelt co his own trultygocd, howioever things tail 
out with hunlelt, 
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True and eſſential honeſty , the firft and ſundamemall part 
4 Wiſdome, 


Hs prepared and diipoſed our ſcholar to wildome, by theſe 
precedent adviſements; that 15 to (ay.having pu:ihed and ireed 
hi trom all evils, and placed him ina good ettate, of a fuil and 
univerſal liberty, to the end he may have a perteRt view, knowledg , 
and power over ali things (which is the priviledge of a wile and ipt- 
ritual man : Sprrienalis omnia dijudicat : The ſpiritual man judgeth 
all things:)ic 1s now time to give him 1oftrucions and generall rules 
of wiidome, The two firlt ſhall be as preambles and foundations ; 
whereof the firlt and principall is Honel:y or probirie, 
It will not be perhaps, *any matter of difficulcy, ro make good 
this propoktion, That bonefty is the firſt principal and fundamental 
pare of Wiſdome : tor all (whether in truth and good earneft, or in 
outward ſhew, for ſhame or fear to ſay the contrary) do applaud 
it ; they alwates honour it 1n the firlt place , confelſing themieives 
ſervitors and affeRionate followers thereot : bur ic will colt me 
ſome labour to ſhew and perſwade, Whichis chat true and efſen- 
tial probitie we here require. For that which is in authority and 
credit , wherewith the whole world contenterth it felt ; 'that which 
is onely known, ſought for, and poſleſſed, (excepr ſome tew of the 
wiſer) 15 baſtardly, artificial, falſe, and counterſeir; | 
Firlt, we know that many times we are lead and pricked forward 
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to virtue and honourable actions, by wicked and condemned means ar 
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by defaulc and natural imporencie, by paſſion, and vice ir ſelf ; cha- honeſty. 


Airy, ſobriety, remperance may bein us, by reaton of onr corpora!l 
imbecilliry : the contempt ofthe world , patience in adverfity, con- 
Rancy in danger ; proceed many times trom want of appreheniion 
and judgment : yalour, liberality, juſtice itſelf; from ambition: 
diſcretioy, prudence, from fear, from avarice, And how many 
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Vulgar honeſty 


and according 


to the ſtyle of 
the world, 


carry the outward co intenance, 


' mane ations, 
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True 4d efiential honefty , the firft 
beantiful aQions hat}:preſumprion and temerity brought forthe Ss 
char the aRions of vi fue are many crimes no other bur ma:ks ; they 
ut they have not the eſſence; they 
may very well be terl 1ed virtuous ,, in conkderation ot another, and 
of the viſage they cati y outwardly andin publick, but ip ruth and 
with the actor himſg! trhcy are nothing fo; tor ic will appear ar the 
laſt, that profit, glory, cuſtom, and other the like ſtrange cauies , 
have induced him rg do them. 

Sometimes they Jriſe from Rupidity and brutiſh ſortiſhneſs, and , 
there'ore it is {aid "that wi'dome and fortiſh limplicity do meet in 
one and the ſame pants touching the bearing and iuffering 51 hy» 

It 3; Fen very dangeraus to juage of the probirie or 
improbicie of a mandy his ations ; we mult ound im within, 
from what foundatiinthele motions do atile : wicked men per- 
form many times m in! good and excellent ations, and both;good 
and evil preſerve thin; (elves alike from doing evil : Qderunt-peccare 
boni & mali : Beth good and evil fear to offend, To diſcover there- 
fore, and to know which is the true Henelty, we mult not ſtay in 
the oucward ation ; thar is bur the (ign, the ſimpleſt .coken, and 
many times a cloak angmask to cover villanie : we mult penetrate 
into-rbe inward patt ' rs know the motive which cauleth the 
firings to play , whictfis the ſoul and the life chat giveth motion 
to all, Itis that whetcby we muſt judge, it 1s that wherein eve- 
ry man ſhould provice to be good and entire, and that which we 
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leek 
That honeſty which'is commonly accounted true , and ſo much 


preached and commetr ded of the world, whereof they make expreſs 
profeſſion, who have ihe title and publick reputation co be men of 
tonelly, and ({etled condancy, is ſcholaſtical, and pedanrical , ſervant 
tothe iawes,, enforced by hope and fear, acquired, learned and 
practiiedout of a fuBmiſſionto, and a conſideration of, the religi- 
on, laws ,cultomes,commands of ſuperiours,other mens examples; 
ſubjeR to preſcripr forms, effeminare , fearful, and troubled with 
ſcruples and doubts: /Sunt quibus innocentia niſi metu non placet : 
Innocency without fear likes not ſome; which is not onely in repeRt 
of the world divers and Variable , according to the diverſity of reli- 
gions, lawes, exampl&, forms, (for the juriſdiions changing, the 
motions mult likew#{e alter) bur alſo in it ſelf unequal , wavering, 
deambulatotie, accHrfling tothe accels, receſs, ſucceſs of the affairs, 


the accaſions whichar: preſented , the perſons with whom paag 
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and fandamentall part of wifedome, 


kth trodo,. as a ſhip driven with che winds and the oars, iscarti- 
ed away with an unequal tottering paſe , with many blows, blaſts, 
and billowes, Tobe brief, thee are honeſt men by accident and 
occaſion , by outward and (irange events, and not in vericy and 
eſlence -: they underiiand it not, and therefore ir is ealie ro dilco- 
yer them, and co convince them, by ſhaking ot a little cheir bridle, 
and ſounding chem ſomewhat nearer; bur above all, by-chat tn<qua- 
licy anddiverhty which is found in them --for in ene and the lame 
aQiop they will give divers judgmencs, and carry tiemſelves alto- 
eether alter a-divers faſhion, going tomerimes a flow pale, fome- 
times running a main gallop. - This unequal diverſity proceederh 
from this, that the outward occaſions which move and ttirthem, do 
either puft chem up,muiriply and increaſe them,or make them luke- 
warm and dejzet them, more or lets; like accidents , Que recipiunt 
mags & minus, 

ow that true honeſiy, which Irequire in him char will be wile , 


hind hiaywithour Rayingor altering his pale, or gate forthe wind, 
the cimes, the occahons, which are changed; bur that'is nor, 1 
mean in judgment and will. thatis in the ſoul, where honeſty re- 
fiderh and hath ics ſear, For outward aRions , eipecially the pub- 
lick,have another juridi&ion, as ſhall betaid in his place - 1 his ho- 
nelty I will dei..ribe io this place,giving you ficti to undectiand, thar 
following the dcfignment ot this book declared in the Preface, IL 
ſpeak of humane konelty and wHdome, as it i5 homanzg, whereby a 
man is called an honeſt man and a wile, nor of Chriltianythough in 
the end I maychan:e to ipeak a word or two thereof, 

The juriſdi&ionof this honeRy is: nature , which bindeth every 


man to be, andto make himſelt {uch as he ought, that is to {ay, to Nature en- 
conform and rule himſelf according unto ir. Nature is together joyerh ho- 
both a miſtris which enjoyneth and commendeth honeſty, Nw a law-neſty, 


and inltcuction which ceacherh ir unto us, As touching: the firtt , 


there is a natural-obligation. inward, and univerſal in every man to * 


be.hone(t,ju&,upright; following the intention of his: Anthor and 
Maker. A man ovght not-to attend or (eek anyother caule , obli- 
2ation,inſtin&,or motive of this Honeſty ; and he- can never know- 
how ito have a more jnſt and lawful, more powerful , more 
ancient; It .is altogether xs (oon as. himſelf, boca with himſeli; 
Every 


Ee 
18 free, manly and generous; pleaſant, and cheerful, equal, uniform, The deſcrip- 
and con{tanc, which marcherh with a taied pale , (tately ad haugh- tn of true 
$2 gomgaauutes his own way, neic'ier looking on this fide, or be- boxeſty, 
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True #4 eſſential honeſty, the firſt 


Every man ſhould lg,þ; ſhonld deſire to be, an honeſt man, becauſe 
heisa man, and hethtt takes no care to be ſuch, is a monſter, re- 
nounc-th him'elf, beth, defiroyech himſelt;by right he is no more 
a man, and ineffe&” ould deiittrobea man, Ic 1s neceſſary thar 

hone!ty grow in hin” y.himſe'f,that is to fay,by that inward initin& 

which 0d hath pur. ihim, and nor from any other outward and 

firange can'e, any 0:4 iſton, or indukion, A man will nor, out of 

a jult and regu'ar wil, anything that is depraved , or corrupt, or 

other then its own n/ ture requireth y it imp.yerh a contradiftion to 
defire or accept athir,3, and norhiny co care whether ic b- worth 
the caring for; a man wonld have all his parts good and lound, his 

body,his head , his eyes, his judgment, his memory, yea his hole and 

ſhooes; and why wilihe not likewiſe have his will, and his con- 

ſcience good, that is fo ſay,be wholly good and (ound? I will there- 
fore that he be goed ,, and have his will firm andre oly:d ro equity 

and honely tor che love of himſelf, and becauſe he is a mar, know- 

ins chat h-' can be no'Other , withour th1e renouncing and defirufti- | 

on of himſelt; and (@ his honeliy ſhall be proper. inward, effencial, 
even as his own eſſerice is unto him, and v1e unto himſelf, - It muſt 

not then be for any ofitward conideration , and proceeding fram 
without, whar'iocver ft be,tor inch q cau'e being accidental and our= 

ward, may happen co fai'; vrow weak, and alter , and coniequent- 

ly all chat honelty thatis grounded thereupon, Tull do the like, It 
he be av hoveit man, for honour, or reputation, or other recom» 
'pence;being in a ſolitary -place,where he hath no hope to be known, 
he either cea!eth to be honeſt , or putteth ic 1n prattice very coldly 

and neg\igently. Iffor fear of the laws, magiltrates, purnſhments ; 

it he candeceive the laws, circumvent the J ucges, avoid or diſprove 

the procfs, and hidehimle!f from the knowledge of another , there 

is anend of his honeſty, And this hon-Rty is bur trail , occafioned, 

accidental and mi'erable; and yer it is that which is in auchority 
and u'e, no man knowes of any other , there is-not an honeſt man, 
bur ſuch as is enforced or invited by ſome cau'e, or occalion; Nems 
gratis bony eft : No man is freely good, Now I would have in this 
my wiſe many an eſſential and invincible honeſty, which dependeth 
of it ſelf, and ariſer! -from its own root, and may as hardly be (e- 
parated, and rooted out, as humanity froma man, I will that he 
never conſent unto evil; and though his honeſty be not made known 
to any) yet if he know himſelf, what needs any more? If all the 
world befides ſhould know ir, it is nor ſo much ; Quid tib prodeft 
| won 
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and fundgmentall part of wiſedome, 


won bebere conſcium , habents conſcientians) . What is it to thee that 
haft 4 conſcience, nut tahave a wineſſe of thy conſcrence © And what 
though he receive n@ great recompenceter ir> For what may ir be 
that concerneth him io near, as his own-proper eſletice? This were, 
not to.care how bad the horſe is, fo the laddle bz fair, I will then 
chat cheſe chiags be tnieparable, ro. be, and xoconlent to live a manz 
robe, apdio be willing to be av honeſt man, This firſt hath bee 


* 


ſyfficiencly prefled, Let us come to the ſecond, 


Now the paztern and rule to be hone, is this nature it ſelf, which 6. Natwre > 
abſo\ucely requirechrhar we be ſuch; Ir is, I ay;this equiry and uni- reacheth 7/2. 
yerlall reaſon which ſhinerh in every ene otns. He which worketh honeſtie, 4 
according te it, worketh truly according to God, for it is God , or Fat 's 
at lealthisfartt tundamentall and veiveriali law,which hath broughr 1M 
it inco theworld , and which came tirit from-God, for God and nd il 
pature are inthe world , as in aState; theking,' the auchor and N. 
founder, and che fnodamentalliaw which he hath made tor the pre- FRAS 
ſervation and governmcur ot the {ard eltate., This is a lightning FS} 
and ray of the divinity, afiream-and dependance of theeternall law, Af 
Which is God himlelf and his will.:. Quideſt nature nf Deus. O* di- AZ il 
vins ratio toti munds, & partibus ejuayinſerta Þ What is nature but 8 | 
God , awd divine reaſon inſerted ro the whole world, aud: all theparts F | 


thereof ! He w-rKth alia according ro himlelf,” for he worketh ac= 

cording tothe (tern, and animared inftin&, which he! hath wichin | 
him:clf moving and itircing him 2: and to heis an honeſt man eſſen- 

tially. and nor by ac.idene and accafion. For this law and light is 

eſlenciail and narucali inus, and therefore it iscalled Natures and | 
the law of nature. He is alſo by conſequent an honeſt man al'yaies ' 
and perpetualiy,unitormly and equally at all crimes and in all places: 
for this law of equity , avi natural! reaſon is perpetuall in us, E4;- 
tum-perpetnum, A perpetual edift ,. inviolable , which can never be 
extin& nor defaced ,. Qnam nec ipſa delet iniquitas ; vermis coruns 


a 


"ou morieenr 5; Which neither: iniquity it ſelf may deface ; their worms 'F 
ſhall never die, Univerialt and conttant in all thin2s, andalwaies '$ 
the ſame, equall uniformwhich neither time ner place canalternor i | 
diſguiſe, receveth neither acceſſe nor receſſe, more nor leſſe, Sub- | 
ſtantia nonrecipit magis & minus, What (cekeft thou elſe-where 'F 


either law ors cule inthe wortd > What may a man ſay or alledge 
which thog - haſtnor about thee and within ; $fcthon wilt bm feel 
and hearken tothy ſelf> A man may ſay tothee as ro a baddebror, 
who askedfor what the- debt is,, and will ſee the bill which he _ 
abouc 


? 
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Trae aid effential hone fty , the firſt 

about him; Quod pers, '1ntus habes ; What thou demandeſt is within 
thy ſelf ; Thou demardefithat which thou haſt in thy own boſome, 
Signatum eft ſuper nas lumen vultus tw, Gentes naturaliter que 
legs ſunt faciunt : ofliendunt opuc legs ſcriptum in cordibus ſuis ; Lex 
ſcripta im cordibus noftyu, The light of thy countenance u ſealed in 
us, People naturally obſerve the law : they (hew the work of the law 
written in their hearts ; the law is written in our hearts, The law of 
Moſes in his decalogue, is av outward and publick copie, the law 
of the twelve tables, and th: Romane law, the morall infiruftions 
ot Divines and Philo\ophers, the adviſements and counſels of Law- 
yers, the edicts and ordinances of Princes are no other bur pierie 
and particular pourtraies thereof : ſorhar if there be any law , that 
ftrayerh che lealt chat may be from this firſt and originall miſtris , 
it is a monlter, falſhood, and errour. To be brief, all the lawes of 
the world, are no other but copies and abſtracts brought forth into 
judgement againſt rhee that holde:t hidden the origirall and makeR 
as it thou knewelt it not, extinguiſhing as much as in thee lie: h,rhis 
light, whichenlightneth thee within, Qu: veritatem Der detinent 
in in)uſtitia, Who detars the truth of God in wunrighteowſueſſe , for 
thele lawes had nevet;beep publiſhed abroad, bur becaute that law 
which was inward, wholly celeltiall and divine, bath been roo much 
coptemned and forgotten, Theſe are all rivers, bur fuch as neither 
have ſo much water, for {o pure as the ſource and invicible fountain, 
which is within thee y if thou ſuffer it not to periſh, and to be Joſt : 
Iſfay, not ſo much water, Q#am multa pietas, humanitas; liberali- 
tas, fides exigunt, que extra tabulas ſunt ! Piety, bumanity , liberal: 
ty and faith require many things that aye not in the tables, O the 
milerablehonetitie of formaliitis, who hoidrhemleives to the words 
ot the law, and (o think them\(elves dicharged! How many duties 
are there required belides > Ouam angaſta mnocentia ad legem bo- 
wum eſſe : latins officiornm patet quam juris regula, What a ftrift in- 
nocency irrequired, actording to the law , the rule of duty extendeth 
rt ſelf further then the rule of the law, The rule of our dutie is far 
larger then that of the law, which is neither ſo ſtrone,nor fo lively, 
witneſle this one thing, that well to underfiand and know their 
intention, to quit out ſelves of ambiguirie, difficultie, conrrarierie , 
we muſt bring them to the (onrce, and re-entrivg into the inward 
part, put them to the touch and rule of nature : Anima legis, ratio; 
Reaſon is the life of thtlaw, Behold then an eſſential, radicall, and 
fundamentall honeſtie , ſprupg in us from ics own proper roges by 

, rne 
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ard fundamentall part of wiſdome, 


che ſeed of that univerſall reaſon which is in the ſoul, as the ſpring 
and ballance in a clockas the natural heat in the bocy,m.inaining 
ic ſelf trong of ic ſelf and invincible, whereby a man worketh ac- 
cording to God, according to himielf, nature , the univeriai order 
and policie of the world, quietly, \weerly and as filentiy without 
* noiſe, aSa {hifgthar is not driven bur by the natural and ordinary 
courſe of the water : All other is ingra'ted by Art and accidencall 
diicipline, as the heat and cold of fevers , a. quired and conducted 
by Rrange occaliens and coniiderations z workipg with clamour and 
clatter,ambiriouſly, : 
This is the realon why the doctrine of all the Sages doth teach, 7. LY 

thatto {ive well, isto live according to nature, chat the chiefelt We muſt fol» | | 
eood in this world is to conſent ro nature, that in fo'lowing nature low nature, 
as our guide, and miltris, we.we can never erre, Naturam i ſequa- ; 
ris ducemy nuſquam aberrabis : bonum eſt quod ſecundum naturam; 
omnia vitia contra naturam ſunt : Idem beate vivere & ſecundum 
naturam : If thou follow nature as thy guide , thou ſhalt not erre, All 

80dne ſe is natural ; vices unnaturall : it 1s one and the ſame thing to 
live bleſſedly, and according to nature : underitandins by nature char 
equirio and univetſall reaion which ſhineth in us, which containeth 
and hatcherh in ic the ſeeds of all victues, probitie, juſtice,and is the 
matiix from whence all geod andexcellent laws do (pring and ati'e, 

ea thoſe true and uſt judgemcnts that are ſometimes pronounced 

y the month of an ideer.Nature hath dijpoled all things inthe bett 
are that they could be, and hath given them the firit motion to , 
00d , and the end which they ſhould ſeek in ſuch lort, chit he that 
will follow her , need not obcain and poſſeſſe his own 200d and his nl 
own end, Sapientia eft in naturam converti, & eareſtitui unde pub- | ; | 
licus error expulerit : Ab illa non dcerrare , ad illius legem exemplumg, ; 
formari, ſapientiaeſt, It is wiſdome to be conformable to nature , and ; 
to field unto it, whereby he may expell all publick, and groſſe errour ; | 
From which not to wander , but to faſhion and apply himſelf thereto, \is | 
| - wiſdome, Men arenaturally gooo, and follow not ev1', but for pro- | 

fic or plealure, and therefore Law- makers , to induce them to (o!- =" 
low their naturall and godd incliaation, and not to enforce their 
wills , have propoled two contraty things , puniſhment and re- 
ward, 8 
Donbtleſſe, Nitwrc in every one of us is ſufficient, and a (weet 4, , vey 
maſiris and ruleto all things, it we will hearken unto her , employ ,., ſuf WP" 
and awaken her ; and ye. need not ſeek clſe-where , nor bege of | 
A 


miſtris, 


By Art, 


. 
True dnd eſſential honeſty, the firſt 


Art and the Sciences, the means, the remedies, andthe rules which 

we have need of : Everyone of us, if he will, may live at his plea- 

{uce,of his own, To live content and happy, a man need not be 

wiſe, a Courtier, nor lo active ; all his (ufficiency that is beyond the 

common and naturall is vain and (uperfluous, yea it bringeth more 

evil withicthengood, We ice ignorant people, idiors, avd ſimple 

men, leadrheir i1ves more \weetly and cheariu}ly, reſift che aſſaults 

of death, of want , of iqcrow , more conſtantly and contentedly , 

rhen che wiſelt men and mot ative, And if a man mark it well, 
he (hall find among peaſants and other poor people, examples of 
patience, conltancy, WT aniey, more pure then ail choſe that are 
ravght in Schools ; they follow ſimply the reaſon and cond of 
nature, they travel quterly and contentedly in their 2ffaires. not en- 
flaming or elevating themſelves, and conſequently more ſoundly: 

Others mount themlzlves upon their great hories , play the heh. 
horiemen,bandie the nle. ves one againit the other,keep their bratns 
alwaies in work and 4gitation, A ereat maſter and admirable Do» 
or in Nature was Socrates, as Ariſtotle in Artand ſcien:e, Ss 
crates by fimple and natural di'couries, by valgar Gmilicndes and 
induRions, ſpeaking like a countrey Swaingdid furniſh us with pre- 
eepts and rnles of good lite, and remedies againſt all evils, ſo ſub- 
ſtantial and trons) that all the Art and icience of the world 'could 
not deviſe better or the like, 

But we do nor only not hearken unto it , believe and follow it 
according to the coun'el of the wiſe, but allo (not to ſpeak of thoſe 
monlters wh» by the violence of their vices, inordinate and perverſe 
delights and plealures, iuffocare and extinguiſh ,as much as in them 
lieth, the lighr, morcifie the ſeed thereo! ) we endeavour to avoid 
ir, we (ufter it co ſleepand to ceale, loving b. ter to beg elſewhere 
our firlt radiments run to ſtudy any Art, then to content out 
ſelves with thac whit. is bred within us. We have a buſie tronbles 
ſome ſpirit which oreth it (elt ro rule and govern in all things, 
and which carrieth igge1f after our own wills, di'guierh, changerh, 
and troubleth all, gl! adde, invent, alter, and cannot (iay it felfin 
home-born {implicigq, it rhinketh norhing good wherein there is 
not craſt and (\ubrilg, Simplex illa'& aperta virtue in obſemram & 
ſolertem ſcientiam 4 ſa eſt : That ſimple and open virtue is ever 
eurned into obſcure " |crafty cunning, And it 1s a vice common 
amongſt us, pot hoon: of any thing that is in vs, we eſteem 


on]y of that nn which is coſtly » and is bronghe from 
| + , 
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fac 


| axd fundamental part of wiſdome, 
far : we prefer Arc before Nature, we ſhut the windows at high- 
noon, and light candles. This tault and folly proceedeth from an- 
other; that is, that we efieem nor of things a.cording to their rene 
2nd efſenciall value, but according to the ſhew and report. How 
many are there more ſcrupulous and exa&t in thoſe things that be» 
long to the poſitiveand municipal law, then the natural > Truly al- 


moit all, yea even in the ceremonial, and law ot civility, which we ByCeremony, 


have framed to our ſelves, in ceſpe& whereof we diidain and are 
aſhamed of nature. We ſpeak lictle,zwe make a fair ſhew; and care= 
fully keep a decorwns or decency ; and make no difficulty to go di- 
rely againſt nature, duty, conſcience, So that the ſhadow is more 
unte us then the body, the root; the countenance more then the (ub- 
ance and ſound verity, That we may nor offend a ceremony, we 
cover and hide chings natural 3 we dare not name, and we bluſh ar 
the.foupd of things , which we doin no ſort fear todo, both law- 
ful and unlawful, Wedare nor (peak that which is permitced to 
do, we dare not dire&ly to name our own pg members, and 
yet we fear not coemploy themin all manner ot wickednefſe : we 
pronounce, ſpeak, and do, without fear and without ſhame, wicked 
things, andſuchas are again(t nature andreaſon, forſwear, betray » 
aſſail, kill, deceive; and we bluſh to ſpeak of things good , natural , 
neceſlary, juſt apd lawfull, There is not a husband, which is nor 
more ed ro embrace his wite in che open view of the world, 
then to kill, lye, afſail z nor a woman that will not rather utrer an 

wickedaels in the world, then name that wherein ſhe taketh mol 

delight, . and may lawfully do, Even to treaſons and murders,they 
tie chemlelves ro the laws of a ceremony, and there faſten their 
devoires, -A frange thing that 1njuflice ſhould complain of inci- 
vility, malice of indiſcretion! The a& of a ceremony dothir noc 
prevail again(t nature? The Ceremony forbidderh us to expreſs 
patural things and lawtul, and we give credit thereunto : Nature 
and reaſon forbiddeth us things unlawtnll, and no man believes ir : 
A man ſends his conſcience to the Brothel-houſe, and keeps his 
outward countenance in Order, A'l this is monſtrous, and the 
like is not fonnd among beaſts, I will nor for all chis ſay, ( as 1 
perceive malice doth already mutter) that Ceremony and decency 
ought not carefully ro be kept, which is the (alt and ſeaſoning of 


our ations and converſations, Amo verecundiam; inch, eruatus Cicero, 


4, O vis decori : I love modefty, for in ity ts the ornament of onr 
life , and the force of comelineſſe, Har Iſaytothem , as our Saviour 
v3 I [4 | 
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And we muſt 


ſeek it elſe- 


where. 
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True boneſty. 


Tru: pd eſſent;all honeſty, the firſt 
ro-men ofche like bu ': O' typocrite, excolantes cmlicens , camelun 


deglutientes, qui ming! %curatis , graviora ſpernjtis, Hec oportet pri. 
mum facere, twm-1i nor. owittere, O ye. hypocrues, that ſtra n. « 
gnat.. aud ſnakow a i; mell, which are carefull for ſmall things, and 
deſpiſe greater matter,” T heſe ought ye firſt to do , and alſo net to omit 
the re#F.. & 5 
From this gehera} And univerſall alteration and:corruption iris 
cometo paſſe, that, tre is nothing of nature known in us, If we 
muſt {ay what the | yes thereof are , and how many they are, 
we are much hindre#4 The enlign and mark ot a nacurall law is the 
univerhcie of appro Fon :. for that wiiich Nature ſhall have tru- 
ly ordained for us, 3- $with a common conlent ſhall follow wich- 
wn Tb and#,zt onely eyery nation , butevery particyiar 
rion, . 3 s ; 
7 Now there is ner? \y thing in the world which is not denied and 
contradicted, not by., ne nation, bur by divers: and there 15 nor any 
thing ſo irange and. \naturall in the opinion ot divers, which is 
not approved and att >riſed in many places by comman ule, . The 
lictle cate of having + 1dren, the murrher of parents, of children, of 
bimſelf, marriage of 4. #-nearelt in blood, their, publick marchandiſe 
of their libectie and t dies, as well of males as temales,are received 
by publick uſe in ms Y-nations, 
" Doabtleſſe there{ Fhainerh no-more any image or trace of na- 
rurein us, we mult y ſeek it in beaits, where this croubleſome and 
unquiet ſpiriczthis qu £&-ſilver,neicher Arc, nor beautifull ceremoy: 
hath power to wie þ they have 1c-pure and entire. if it be nor 


corrupted by our u{ag ind contagion, as ſometimes ir is. All the 
world followerh nav} 26, the firſt and univerſall cule which the au- 
cthour thereof hath gjx th and fabliſhed, excepr.man onely; who 
croubjech the policiead ate of the world with his gentle ſpirit, 
and his free will co Wigkedveſſe, he isthe onely irregalar creature, 
and enemie of nature;+:. | 
So then the true hyaeflie ( the|foundation and pillar of wiſdom) 
isto follow nature, Ma isro ſay, reaſon. The good and theend- 
of.man, in-whom cogktteth his reſt, his libertie, bis contentment , 
and in a word, his pafeftion in this world,is;to live and do accord- 
ing to nature, wherſfhat which is the moſt excellent rhing in him 
commandeth, that is Yay, reaſop, True honeſtie is a tight and 
ficm diſpoſition of ch&Will ro follew the counſel of reaſon : And as 
the needle couched wrh the adamant never. reſterh it ſelf uncill bor 
 — ee. 
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and fandamentall part of wiſedome. 


ſee the north-point, atid thereby ordererh and direReth the navion- 
tion; ſoa man is never well, yea, he is as it were undone, and diflo- 
cated umtill he ſee rhis law , and direRerh the conrſe of his life, his 


manners, his judgements and wils, according to the firſt, divine, na- 


curall law which 1s an inward domeſticall light, whereof all the ref 
are bur beams. 


Bur to effe& ic, and to.come tothe practice, iris farre more ealie The 


23 
diſt in- 


co ſome, then to orhers, There are (ome that have their particular &;jo- of true 
nature, thar is to ſay; their temper , and temperature ſo good and hoxeſty, 


pleaſing (which eſpecially proceederh from the firſt formation in the 
wormb of the mother, and afterwards from the milk of rhe nurſe , 
and this firlt and render education ) that chey find themſelves, with* 
out endeavour, and without Art or diſcipline , wholly carried and 
diſpoſed te goodneſie and honeſtie , thatis to ſay, to follow and 
conform themſelves to the univerſall nature, whereby they are 
termed wel- born; gaudeant bene nats, 


This kind of naturall and eaſie honeſtie, and as ic were born with Natwalt 
us, is properly called goodnefle, aqualirie of a ſoul well botn and £o9dreſſe, 


wel governed; itis a (weerneſſe,facultie, and debonaic mildnefle of 
nature :,and not (leſt avy body ſhould be deceived) a ſoftneſſe, 2 
feminary, ſottiſh calmneſle and vicious facilicie, whereby a man de- 
lighteth co pleale all, and notto diſpleaſe or offend any, alrhough 
he have ajuſt and a lawfull cauſe, and it be for the ſervice of teafon 
and;juſtice; whereby it comes co paſſe; that chey will not emplo 
chemſelves in lawfull aRions, when it is againſt thoſe thar cake vt- 
fence thereat; nor alcogether refuſe the unlawtull, when they pleaſe 
thereby thole thar eon/ent thereunto, Of theſe kind of people ic is 
ſaid (and this commendation is injurious}, He is good, fince heis 
eood even tothe wicked; and this accuſation true, How ſhould he 
e good, ſince he is not evil ro thoſe that are evil > We ſhould ra- 
ther call this kind of goodneſs innocencie,as men call lirtle children 
ſheep, and the like innocent creatures, Bnt an aQive, valiant,man- 
ly, and effeQuall goodnefle is that T require, which is a ready, cafie, 
and conſtant affeRion unto that which is good, righr, juſt, according 
to reaſon and nature, 
+» There are others ſo ill born and bred rhar it ſeems that (like mon- 
ſters ) rheir particular natures are made, asitwere, in deſpight of 
the univerſall nature, ſo crofſe and contrary are they thereunco, 
In this caſe the remedy to corre; reform, ſweeren, make tame, and 
amend this evil, rough, ſavage and crooked nature, co bend ir and 


S 3 apply 
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Acquired 


virtue, 


grees of per- 


feftion, 


True and. effential honefty , the firft 


apply it.co-therule of chi } generall and grear' miſiris che univerſall 
Nacure, 1$,t0 have recQ tle totheliudie of Philolophie (as Socrates 
did) and unto viitue, which is a combate and paintull endeayour 


222inR vice » 2 laboriow/ Rudy, which requireth time, labour, and 


diſcipline. YVirtus in ars-io & circa difficile : ad januam virtutis ex- 
cubant labor & ſuder, | Dii mortalibus virtmtem laboris pretio ven- 
diderunt, Virtue us alwd es employed about things difficult ; «t whoſe 
gate attends labour and,jqin, God for great pain and travel bath 


ſold virtue unto men, Tivs is not to bring ina new, (irange, or ar- 


rificiall honeſtie, and (6.4ttidentall, and iuch, as I have (aid before, 
is not the true; bur it isÞy raking away che lers anghindrances, to 
flicre up and enlightethghis light almoſtextin and languiſhing, 
to revive thoſe ſeeds alloſt choaked by the particular vice, andill 
temperature of the parti@lar perſen ; as, by taking away the moat 
from rheeye, the hghr if Tecovered; and the dut.from off the glafle, 
a man ſeeth the clearer,” 
By all this chat hath, eenſaid, ir appeareth that there are rwo 
ſorts of true honeſtie ; t'e one naturall, tweet, cafe, jult,- called 
ooodnefſle ; the other acf mired, difficul,painſull, and laborious;cal- 
ted virtue, Burtoſay ts truth, there is allo a third, which is; 48 is 
were compoſed of rhe ty b, and io there ſhould be three degrees of 
cfe&ion, The loweff of the three is a facil and debonair nature, 
iſtaſted by it (el*, by rea} dn of vice ; we have named ic goodneſſe, 
innocencie. The ſecont} nore high, which we have named victue,is 
with a lively force to hin cr the progreſle of vice, and having ſuf- 
fered himſelf re be ſurpthtd, wich the firſt motions of the viledns 
ro arm and bind bins f. to ay their courſe, and to overcome 
them. The third and chiNeſt is out of an high reſolution, and a per- 
ſe& habit to be ſo well Famed , that temprations cannot ſo much 
as crow inhim, and tlv; feeds of vice are wholly rooted out, in ſo 
much that bis virtue is# (ned into a complexion, and into yature, 
This laſt may be called,/3Xife&ion. Thar and the firfi,which ts called 
ooodnefle , do reſembi&gy: another, and differ from the ſecond,iv 
that they are without ſtigg pain, or endeavour. This,is the true tin- 
Rure of the ſoul, her datprall and ordinary courſe , which coſerb 


nothing', JThe ſecond, is;a4wayes in care and am, The aſt and per- 
ſe, is acquired by the louſy Rudy and ſerious exerciſe of the rules 
of Philolopbie, joy a beautiſfall and rich nature. For both 
are neceſlary,the natura the acquired. This is tbar, thoſe rwo 


ſeas did ſo much ſtudy 
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( which would have ſeemed trange,it Sexcca and other ancient Phi 
loſophers did nor reſtifie it , who are rather ro be crecited, then al} 
the other more modern) who made a ipore and play-game © 
ſhame, want, ſickneſs, griets, torcures, death - They did nor onely 
contemn, patiently endure and vanquiſh all aſperities and difficul- 
ties; bur they ſought them) chey rook pleaſure and delight ip thery ; 
and all to keep their virtue in breath, and in ation, which made 
them not only firm, conſtant, grave, and ſevere, as Cato and the 
Sroicks; bur cheerfull, merry , wanton, and it a man may fo ſay,tool- 
hardy too. - : 

By the compariſon of theſe chree, together, it ſeemeth to ſome 
(who unilerftand not the height and value of the third) thar the ſe- 
cond, which we call Virtue, by reaſon of the difficuluies, dangers, 
endeayours thereof, carcieth the honour; and thar, as Merellzs ſaid, 
to do evil isanidleand a baſething ; ro do good where there is 
neicher pain nor danger , is a common thivg and coo eali ; bur to 
do good where there 1s danger and pain, isthe part of an honeſt 
man, and of virtue: itis the Motto of that divine Philoſopher , 
Yeartre Te xard. But to (peak in truth that which it is ; beſides, 
thac difficulcy (as elſewhere hath been ſaid) is notrue, nor juſt and 
lawful cauſe, why athing ſhould be the more eſteemed; ir is cer- 
rain, that inthe like thing the naturall is more worth then the ac: 
quired; that it is far more noble, more excellent,and divine to work 
by nature then by Art; eably, equally, uniformely, then painfully 
unequally, with doubt and danger. God is g00d after the firſt man- 
ner, that is, the natural and eflential goodneſſe; we dare not call 
him virtuous, nor the Angels and ipirits tortunate; they are called 
2000, But becaule vircue maketh a greater clamor and ftir,and works 
eth with greater vehemency apd goodneſs, it is more'admired and 
eſteemed o' the vulgar lort (who are bur fooliſh Judyes) but wrong- 
fully, For theſe great exalters and extravagant produQions, which 
ſeem to be all zeal and fire, are no part of the Play, and donotin 
any (ort appercain to true honelty ; they are rather maladies and 
furious entrances , far diflant from that wiſdome we here require 3; 
which 1s (weer, equal, and unitorm, - 

Thus much be ipoken in grols, ot honelty ; for the parts thereof, 
and the duties, ſhall be handled in the third book; eſpecially in the 
virrue of Juſtice, 1will here adde a word or two ( according to 
promiſe ) to rebate and blunt the point of detraRion, and coltay 
rhe plaints of cho{e, that diſlike, that I attribute fo much co nature, 
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True FY 1g entiall honeſty, the firſt 
(alchough it be God, as hh been ſaid, and this book ſpeaketh noc 
buc of che naturall and fi. mane ) as if that were all, and there were 
nothing elle to be requzft 1, Wherefore belides all char hath been 
ſaid, there remaineth yet dne thing to make this work compleat 
and perteRt, and char Wc grace of God , whereby this honelty , 
ooodnefle, virtue, hat /e , is brought forth in-his duetime, and 
receiveth its laſt and Dis portrai&, itiselevared, chriltened, 
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Organilt, who touchetl | vell and truly according to Art - the grace 
and ſpirit of God, 1s the "vaſt and wind which expreſſerh the touch, 


oiveth life, and maketh_' ie inſtrument co ſpeak, and ro make a plea» 
jant melodie, Now tt ood conſilteth nor inlong ciſcourſe, pre- 
cepts and inſtruRions , AEither is ic attaineQ by our own proper at 
and labour, it is a free g| #$om above, whereot it taketh the name , 
Grace - but we muſt dere it; ask, imptere it, both humbly and ar- 
dently, O God, vouchflafe of thy infinice goodnefſe rolook upon 
me with the eye of thy cletmencie, to accept and to like of my deſire, 
mine eſſay, my litcle wofk, which comes originally from thee , by 
that obligation and ioſtryRtion, which thou halt given me in the law 
of nature, which thou haſtplanted in|me, ro the end it may return 
untothee, a vr ring — yg end that thou hat begun, that fo 
thou mailt be both my a/2%d «, Sprinkle me with thy grace, keep 
me, andaccount me thiry.zand ſo torth, The berrer to obrainic, 
that is to ſay, to inclin» +God unto us, is this honeflie (as hath 
eArt, 14, beenſaidinthe Preface, whither { that I may not irerateit) I re- 
ſend che Reader) the mtrer being well prepared, is the firter for 
theform; the grace, it Yor contrary, neither doth it enforce or 
deſtroy natuze , bur {wei ly it relieveth and perteReth ic, ſorthat 
ic mult not eppole it ſe'ftyereunco as tots contrary, bur pur ir on 
asa Crown, They are both of God, they muſt nor therefore be 
confounde/, every one hath his juriſdiRtion, his ation a part : The 
Organilt, and he that worketh at the bellows, are two, ſo are hone- 
fie and grace , the ation; good in it ſelf naturally, morally, hu- 
manely, and that by grac&qmade acceptable, That may well be with- 
our this , and hath hys Whyth, as in thoſe Philoſophers aad great 
men in times paſt , admirable in nature , and in all kind of morall 
virtue , and is likewiſe f6nnd in misbelievers or infidels ; but this F 
cannot be without that, zHo more then the covering, the Crown \ | 
and perſeRion can be viRhour the entire body, The player or Or- 
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eainſt may in every point exerciſe his Art, without the bellows , 
blower ; and {o likewile honeltte without grace, Ir is true that this 
cannot be bur 4s ſonans, and cymbalum tnmens , bur this requirerh 
that , wherein 1ſce many to miſtake them{elves very grofſely, who 
never have any talle, or do ever conceive the image of trne honelty , 
and continue pufted up with a perſwaſion of grace, which they 
chink co praRile,to artraQyzto attain by certainealie and idle means; 
after the manner ot the Phariſees, wherewich they reſt concented , 
not troubling rhemlelves any further for the true honeſtie , Prowots 
per ſaltum, Maſters vvichout apprentiſhip, Doors and Nobles 
i0 parchmenc, Novv I ſee many of cheſe kind of people in the 
vvorld , bur very fevy ſuch as Ariſtider, Phocion, (ato, Regu- 
lus, Socrates, Scipio, Epaminondas, thatis to (ay , profeſſors of 
an exact, true and (olid morall victue, and Philolophicall probirie. 
That complaint and reproach {> frequent of the ſoveraign Door 
of the truth , againſt hypocricicall Pharilees, vvill alwayes have 
place for ſuch pzople will never be wanting, no not amongſt the 
Cenſors and reformers of che world, Novy having ſpoken much 
of haneſtie, vve muſt likevviſe in a yvord or tvvo couch the contrary 
thereantos : 

Wickedneſle is againſt nature, ir is foul deformed andunprofi- 


table, it offenderh every good judgement, ir breedeth a hatred of it The —_— 
ſelf being well knovvn; vvhereupen ſome have (aid, that it vvas bred #19 
and brought forth by idleneſſe and ignorance. Again, vvickedneſle e 


ingendrerh offence and repentance in the fonl, vvhich like an ul- 
cer in the fleſh, eatech and frecterh ic, malice and milchief builderh 
up corments againſt ic (elf : Malitia ipſa maximam partens venent 
ſwi bebit : malum conſilium conſultors peſſimnum : Malice it ſelf 
ſupper up the greateft part of his own poyſon : Evil counſel is worth 
zo hin that groeth it : like the waſp, vvhich vvich his (ting offenderh 
another,buc much more himlelt;tor he leaveth behind himzand that 
for ever, both hisRing and his ſtrength : vice hath plealureia ir, 
otherwile it would not be received, nor find place inthe world, 
Nemo exim animi cauſi malus ft; No man i wicked for his mind's 
ſake; banc ic doth vvichall ingender diſpleaſure and offence, pain fol- 
lovving (in ſaith Plato; yea ir grovveth vvith it, ſaith Hefiodus:vvhich 
1s quice contrary tothe will and to virtue,vvhick rejoycerh and.con- 
centeth, There is a congratulation, a pleaſing conrentmenc and (a- 
tisfaion in vvell-doing ; it is the true and efſentiall reward of a 
good ſoul, which can never fail him,and whecewich he mult content 
bigaſelt in this world, S$ 4 There 
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252 Tru? and #fextial honefly , the firſt 
4 18, Thete is noman maketh a doubt , whether vice be to be avoided, 
i whetherit be and hated above all ching$; bur ir is a queſtion whether chere may 
If; neve permit- be any ſuch profit oc pieWure, as may carry with it a ſufficient ex. 
M's Ber tid 10 fin. cuſe for the commitcting$#f luch or ſuch a ſin, Ir ſeemeth to divers, 
T0%'> chat there may : Touch profir, if it be publick there is no doubr, 
4 (bur yer wich limirationg/s ſhall be ſaid 1a che virtue of politick pry» 
dence):. but ſome will iy as muck of particular profit ard pleaſure. 
Wi 15b.5.cop.2 Aman might ſpeak and j1dye hereof more certainly,it ſome certain 
| 3-0-2 factor example were pro oled, But to ſpeak imply, we are firmly 
| to hold the negative, © 
I9, That 6n-cannot inwar: ly furniſh us with ſuch pleaſure & content, 
_ all fs as honeſty doth, there is 1,0 doubt ; but that ic tormenteth ( as hath 
OM a been ſaid) it is not univerſally and in all ſenſes crue - we mult there- 
| The diſtin&;2n fore diltinguiſhir. There are three ſorts of wickedneſs and wick- 
of vices! <edpeople: ſome are incorporated into evil, by diſcourſe and reſo- 
wickedatſſe. 1lntion, or by long habity1n ſuch ſorr, that their underſtanding ic ſelf 
approveth it and con'enteth therennto, This falleth out, when Gin 
havipg met with a ftrong and rigorous heatc, isin ſuch ſort rooted 
therein, that it 1s cherBformed and as it were naturalized, and che 
ſoul infe&ed and whoF1'tainced therewith, Others contrariwiſe 
do ill by impulſons, ! :cording as the violent wind ofrempracion 
croublerh, (titrech,and precipitaterh the ſoul unto ſin, and as they 
*are ſurpriſed and cartied by the force of paſſion. The third, as mid- 
lipgs betwixt theſe two, Account their vice ſuch as ic is, they accuſe 
and condemn it, contrary tothe firſt ; and they are not catried by 
paſſion or temptation 528 the (ſecond ; but in cold blood, having 
well chought thereof , they enter intorhe marker, they ballance ic 
with ſome great pleaſuff or profit, andin the end at a certain price 
and meaſure they yieldghereunco, and they think they have ſome 
excuſe todoir. Ofttfxſorr of ns are uſuries, obſcenities or vene- 
reous pleaſures, and or| Þ.fins many times reſumed, conſulced,deli- 
derated; as alſo the fir, bf complexion, \ 
: Of theſe three, the fla do never repent, without ſome extraor- 
SO__ dipary tonch from heaveti: ſor being (ertled and hardned in wicked- 
WO neſs, they feel not che Þþgick and (ting thereof : for lince the under- 
Randing approverh it, Fnd che ſoul is wholly tainted therewith, the 
will hath no will co gattffay ir. The third repent, or ſeem in a cer- 
tain faſhion, that is tggAy , ſimply conſidering the diſhoneſt aRion 
in ic ſelf ; but afterwaſ E weighing it with profic or pleaſure, they 
repent not atall : andſÞſay the truch, Ando ſpeak properly , they: 
il @. 
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do not repent, fince both their reaſon and conicience willeth and 
conſenterh to the fault, The lecond, are they chat repent andre- 
adviſe themſelves , and of whom properly icis caiied repentance : 
whereof 1 will here cake occafion to ſpeak a word or two. 
Repentance is a diſavowing or deniail , and a retraction of the 
will , that is, a ſorrow or griet ingendred-in us by.cealon » which 
driveth away all other ſorrows and griets, which proceed from out- 
ward cauſes. Repentance is inward, inwardly ingendred,and there- 
fore more licong then any other, as the heat and cold of a teaver , 
1s more violent then that which is outward. Repentance is the me- 
dicine of the ſoul > che death of finne, rhe cure of our wills and 
copſciences : bur ic is neceſſary, chat we well know it. Ficlt, it is 
not of every lin , as hath been ſaic; nor of that which is invecerate, 
habiruated, authorized by che judgement it (elf ;.bur of the acciden» 
tall , andrthat which happenerh either by ſurpriſe, or by force : nor 
of things that are not in our power , whereof we are ſorry we can- 
not repent: neicher can it be in us, by reaton of bad iflues, and con- 
rrary co our counſels and deſignments, It a matter tall out behdes 
. a mans thought, conceirt and advice;4or that he mult nor repent him 
of his counſell and advice, if he therein carrie himſelf as he o:1ght ; 
for a man cannot divine of events, and if a mandid know them, 
yet hath he no place to conſult of them ; and we never ate to judge 
of counſels by their iſſues; neither muſt it grow in him by age , 


21, 
Of repentance. 


imporencie, and diſiaſte of things; this was co ſuffer his judgemenc 


co be-corrupted : for the-chings are not changed, becauſe we are 


changed , by age, ſickneſſe, or other accidents. The growing-wile, 


or amendment, which comes by anxietie, diltaſt, or feeblenels,is noc 
erue and religious , but idle and languiſhins. The weakneſs of the 
body is no fit Poſt to carrie usto God, and toour dury, and repen- 
rance ; bur true repentance is the gift of God , which toucheth our 
heart, and muſt grow in us not by the weakne(s of the body, buc by 
the force of the ſon}, and of reaſon, 

Now from true repentance there ariſeth a true,free, and religious 
confeſſion of our faults, As in the maladies of the body we ſee 
two kinds of remedies; the one which healech, raking away the 
cau'e the root of the maladie ; the other which doth onely cover it, 
and bring it aſleep : and therefore the former is more forcible, and 
more wholſome, So likewiſe in the maladies of the ſoul, rhe true 
remedie which cleanſeth and healerh, is a ſerions and modeſt con- 
ieſhon of our faults; the other falle, which doth onely diſguiſe and 
cover. 
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cover, is excuſe, a reſnedie inverted by the authourof evill ic ſelf 


whereof che Provetb is, That ſin ſowcth it ſelf a garment, that is, Ex- 
cuſe,the garment made of tigleaves by the ficlt offenders, who cover- 
ed them!elves both with words and deeds,but it was a garment with- 
out warmth, We ſhould therefore learn co accuſe our ſelves,bold- 
ly co confeſſe all our \Rions and thoughts : for beſides that ir were 
a fair and generous 'ib:rty, it were likewile a mean not to do or 
think ary thing,whica were nor honeſt and fic co be publiſhed:for he 
that will be contept to be bound to tell all, will be likewiſe content 
ro bind himſelt ro do nothing that. a man is cenſtrained to hide; 
buc contrarily.every man 1s dilcreert and ſecret in confeſsion,bne not 
in ations, Boldneſſeto fin, is in ſone fort bridled by boldneſs to 
confeſle, If it be undecent to do a thing, it 1s farre more undecent 
not to dare toavouchit, Many great and holy men, as $; Auſtin, 
Origen, Hippecrates;have publiſhed the errours of their opinions, 
and we ſhouiddo thgtike of our manners. Bur going about to hide 
chem, a man alc Bar times into great evils, as he that ſolemn- 
ly denieth that he hafhabuled his bodie with another, by thinking 


13 not toexcule vice;Zut to adde thereunto, 
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.to mend che gr ya it,-at leaſtwiſe mulciplies his ſin, This 
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To have acerta.nend a form of life , the ſecond foundation of wiſdom, 


| Frer this firſt f)undation of true and inward honeſtie, there 
cometh, as it we te.by way of preamble, a ſecond foundation 
neceſlary for the govi rament of our life ; which is, to prepare and 
frame our ſelves to a ceriair: and afſuredceurle of lifezro make choice 
of char calling which doth belt befir us, and is proper unto us ; that 
isro ſay, which our patticular nature (following alwaycs the uni- 
verſall , our great and generall miltris and governour?) doth wil- 
Jlingly accommodate. and apply it ſelf nnro, Wildome isa (weet 
and regular conduct and carriage of our ſoul, guiding it with mea- 
ſure and proportion, and conlifteth in an equalitie of life and 
manners, © Tk | 
- This choice then is a matter of great difficu\ty , wherein a man 


difficult thing, carrieth himlelt very diverſly, and wherein he findeth himſelf hin* 


wherein a man 
carrieth him- 
{elf diverſly. 


dered by divers conhiderations, which draw him into divers parts » 
and many times hurt and hinder one another, Some'are happy 
; y there- 
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therein,who by a great goodneſſe and felicicy of nature,have known 
both ſpeedily and ealily how to chooſe, and either by a certain good 
hap, without any great deliberation, are, as it were, wholly carried 
into that courſe ot lite, which doth belt befic them ; in ſuch fort that 
forrune hath been their chooſer, and led chem unto ir, or byrhe 
friendly and provident hand of another, they have been guided 
and dire&ed, . Others contrarily are unhappy, who havivg failed 
even from the entrance, and wanting the ſpirir, or indultry ro 
know themſelves, and in a good hour, to be re-adviſed , how they 
might cunningly withdraw cheir take in the midſt of the game , 
are in ſuch ſort engaged, that they can no more recall them- 
ſelves, and ſoconſirained to lead a lite full of inconvenience and 
repentance. : 

{ Bur ic likewiſe proceedeth mary times from the grear default of 
him that deliberateth, eicher in not knowing himſel* well, and pre- 
ſuming coo much of himſelf whereby ic falleth our that he muſt ei- 
ther Ccamefully deſiſt from that which he hath undertaken, or en- 
dure much pain-and corment in perſiſting therein, He mult remem- 
ber tha to carry a burthen , it 15 neceflary there be more reng(h 
chen burthen ; orherwiſe, a man is conſtrainedeither co leave it, or 
rolink under it, A wiſe man doth never charoe himſelf with more 
buſineſs , then he knoweth how to go through - or in not ſeceling 
himſelfin any thing , bur changing from day to day, as they do thac 
are never pleaſed nor {atisfied with any thing, bur that which they 
have not; every thing diſcontenteth them, as well eaſe, as buſineſl2, 
to command as to obey, Theſe kind of people live miſerably, and 
without reſt, as men conſtrained, The other likewiſe cannot hold 
themſelves quiet, they ceaſe nor to 9o and come to no purpole,they 
ſeem to do much and do nothing ; the aRions of a wile man do 


alwaies tend to ſome certain end, Magnam rem puta, num, homi-" 


nem agere ; preter ſapientem nemo unum agit , multiformes ſum. 
Think, it 4 great matter for a man to do owe thing : No man 
but a wiſe man , deth one thing : for we ave of many and divers fſhi- 
ons and ſhapes, But the moſt part do not deliberare, and con(ult of 
apy thing, they ſuffer chemlelves ro be lead like oxen, or carried 
according tothe times, companie, occaſion, and then know not how 
togive areaſon, why they are rather of this calling then another, 
except it be becauſe their tather profelt the ſame, or that they weie 
unawares carried into it, and fo have continued therein,in {uch (orr, 
that as they did never well conſider of their entrance, © they know 
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not which way ro get off, 'Pavci ſunt qui confilio ſe ſunaque diſyo- 
nant; Cateriy corum moreyqu! flumimbus innatant , non ennt ſed ferun. 
tur, Few diſpoſe adviſedl) of themſelves or their affaires : others do it in 
that manner as mex {win | why gonot , but are carried with the water 
and courſe of the ſtreamy : 

3, Now, that a man ma | carty himſelf well herein, choole well, 
Coun(el1a thoſe and well acquit himſelf, he mult know two chings, and two natures: 
on. his own, thart is his cor ip!exion, his pore and capacity, bis rerppe- 

rature, in what awnan excellerhy in what be is feebie, what he is fic 
for, for what he is unfit;. For to go againſt his own nature, is to 
rempt God,to (pic againſt the heavens;to leave the buſineſs undone 
becauſe he cannot do it, Nec quidguars ſequi quod aſſequi nequeas , 
Artempt not any thing , that then canjt not atrajnro, and to expole 
himlelt to laughter and mockery, Afterward he mult know that 
which belongs to his affairs, that is to (ay, the ttare, profeſſion, and 
kind of lifechat is propoſed. There are ſome, wherein the affaires 
are great and weighty z others, where they are dangerous; ethers, 
where they are not ſo great, but are mingled and tnll ot entangle- 
ments, and that draiv aſter them many other buſineſſes : Theſe 
charges do much afflict the ſpirit. Every profeſſion requireth 


more ſpecially one certain faculty of the ſoul, one the underſtand. 
ing » another the imagination, another the memiory, Now, to 
know thele two natures ? his own , and that of the profeſſion and 


courſe of lite, tha which hath been ſaid of the divers temperatures 
of rhe inward parts and faculties, will help much. Knowing theſe 
two natures, we mult compace them together , to ſee whether they 
can well joyn and endure together ; | for it is neceſſary that they 
agree : it a man be to conrett with his own nature y and to enforce 
ic for the ſervice and performance of a funttion and charge which 
he undertaketch ; er contrarily , if to fellow his nature, whether 
willingly, or that by force and inſenhbly ir draw him , a man hap- 
pen to tail or erre in his Yuty, whar diſorder is there > Where is 
equity > Where is decericy? Si quicquam decoruns, nihil profetto 
magis quam equabilitas, vite univerſe , & fingularum attionum ; 
quam conſervare non pofſis , þi aliorum muteris narur am, omitt 4s tuam. 
If any thing be comely, nathing is more comely then the equability of 
the whole life , and of every particular attion ; which thou 'canſt not 
preſerve , if thou wilt follow the nature of other men , and omit thine 
own This15 the account we mult make when we think to 60/097 

thing 


the ſecond foundation of wiſdome; 


; ehing char harh worth or grace in ir, if naruce ic ſelf be wamting, 

l , Tu nihil invits dices facieſve Minerva, 

1 If thy natwre bend not to, | 

p Never think _to ſpeak or do, | F 
1d quemque decet quod t ſunm maxime : ſic eft faciendum, ut | 


contra naturam univerſam nil contendamu , ea ſervatd propriam ſe- 
qnamur. T hat becomes every man beſt , that is his own : ſo ought we 
ts Carry onr ſelues, as me contend not againſt univerſal nature , but, 
that being kept » follow owr own, And if ic fall out, chat by miſhap, 
imprudency, ®r otherwiſe, a man find himſelf engaged in a vocation 
and courſe of life painful and unprofitable, and that a man cannor 
flie back; it is che part of wiſdome; tore(olve to bear ic, toſweeren 
it, to accommodace it unto himlelf as much as he can, doing as in a 

ame at hazzard, according to the coun'el of P/ats, wherein if the 
die or card fall not out ro be good , a man taketh ir patiently, and 
endeavoureth to mend his i|l chance by his good play;and like Bees, 
who from Thyme, a ſharp and dry herb, gather (weet honie, and as 
the Proverb is, make a virtue of neceſſity. 


CHAP, V, 
To ftudy true Piety, the firlt office of Wiſdoms, 


5 fo preparatives made, and the ewo foundations laid; it is time 

to build, and to ſer down the rules of Wiſdoine}, whereof the 

firſt and moſt noble concerneth the religion and worſhip of God. 

Piety holderh the firit place in the rank of our duties, and ir is a 

thing of great importance, wherein ir is dangerous and very ealie 

to erre and be miltakes, Ir is necclary therefore to be adviled, 

and co know how he that fAudieth wiſdome ſhould covern himſelf , 

which we purpoſe rodo, having a little diſcourſed of the (tate and 

ſuccels of religions in the world , referring the reſt unto chat which 

I have ſaid in my three Vericies, 
Ic is firſt a very feartull thing , to conhder the great diverſity of 7, w- '| 
igions which have been and are in the world, and much more of NG yy of || 

the ſirangenels of ſome ot them, ſo famcaftical and exorbitant , that *©89 | 

K is a wonder tharthe underfianding of man ſhould be ſo much be- 

forred and made drunken with impoſtures ; for it feemerh , that 

there is nothipg.inthe world, high or low , which hach nor been 

deified tn ſome place or other, and that hath nor found a place 

whezeig tobe worſhipped, They 
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253 To ſtudie true Pietie , the firſt office of Fiſdome; 

2. They all agree in many things, and have likewiſe, taken their 
That all a- beginning inthe lame Elimare, ' Paleſtins and Arabia which joyn 
cogether ( I mean the,more renowned and famous Miltreſle of 
the ceit) have cheir prxincipies apd foundations almolt alike : The 
belief of one Godthe Mchour of all things, of his providence and 
love cowards mankind,ihe immortality ot the ſoul., reward for the 
200d, chafiiſement for ſhe wicked after this life, a certain out ward 
proteiſion of praying , invocating, honouring and ſerving God, 
To winne them credit » and that-chey may be receiv..d, they alledge 
and furniſh themſelves; whether indeed and in verity, as the true, 
or by impolture and faiglemblance , with revelations, appatitions, 
prophets, miracles, prodygies, holy myReries, Saints. All have their 
touncain and beginning (mall gfeeble, humble; bur by lirtle and lit- 
cle, by the imication an] contagious acclamarion-of 'the people, 
with ſome fitions as fori!-runners , they have taken footing , and 
been authoriſed ; in/omuch that they all are held with affirmation 
and devotion, yea, the abſurde(t among them. All hold and teach, 
that God ig appeaſed and won by prayers, preſencs, vows, and pre- 
miles, andthe like: All believe that the principall and moſt plea- 
ſanc ſervice of God, and the powerfulle(t means to appeaſe him, 
and to obtain his grace; 1s to punifk,, to cut themſelves, co impoſe 

* upon themſelves ſome painful and difficult labour:witneſs through- 
out the world, and alnolt in all religions, and rather in the falſe 
then in che true} in Mahumetiſme, then Ehrifiianicie , ſo many or- 
ders, companies, hermirapes, and Friaries, deſtinared tocertain and 
diversexercies, very paiſitull, and ofa ſtriR ptotefſion, even to the 
lancipg and cutting oleh ir bodies,thinking thereby ro meric much 
more ; the common i>rt, who purifie not themſelves with af- 
flictions and rorments as they do, and every day they provide new : 
and the natuce of man doth never cea'eto invent means of pain and 
rorment ,-which proceedeth trom che opinion, that God taketh 
plcaſure, and is plealed with the corment and ruine of his creatures, 
which opinion is founded upon the ſacrifices, which were univerſall 
throughout the world, before the birth of Chriſtianity , and exer- 

'ciſed nor onely upon innocent beaſts, which were maſſacred wah 

* "the effuſion of their blood , for a precious preſent unto God; but 
( a ſtrange thing that man*ſhould be ſo ſortiſh ) upon-infants , in- 
nocents, and men, as well zood and honeſt, as offenders, a cuſtome 
practiſed with.greart religion almoſt in'all nations : As the Gere +2 

. people of Sc71h1a; who among other ceremonies and ſacrifices oof 
7 patched: 
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Toftludie true Pietie, the firſt office of wiſdome. 


patched unto their god Zamelxi , from five years to five, a man a- 
monglt them'to demand things nec-f{zry for them... And becau'e ic 
was thoughr neceſfary chat one ſhould die ( udden'y, at an inftanc, 
and that they did expoſe themſelves unto death ater a doubrtull 
manner, by runnipg themſelves upon the points of three javelins, 
whereby ir ſell our, that many were giipaiched in their order uncil 
there came one that lighted upon a morrall wound , and died (ud- 
devly, accounting him the firceſt meſſenger, and ia greatelt favour 
wich their god, and not the reſt : As the Perſians, witnels the fat of 
Ameſtris the mother of Xerxes, who at an inſtant buried ative 
fourceen young men ot the bett houſes, according to the religion of 
the countrey : As the ancient G auls,the Carthaginians, who ſacrifi- 
cedto Satwrr theirchildren, their fathers & mothers being prelenc : 
the Lacedemonians, who flattered their godde(> D.axa, by whipping 
their youths in favour of her, many times even to death : the Greeks, 
witneſs the {acrifice of phigenia : the Romanes, wirnels the two De- 
£4i : Que fwit tanta iniquit as deoruns nt placari pop, Rom, non paſſent , 
niſhgales virs occidifſent > Was the offence of the gods ſo great &. ſo un- 
ju#b, as it.conld not be appeaſed , but by the death of ſuch men as theſe i 
T wrkz, who lo maſſacre their yiiage, their breaſts, their members , 
catifie cheir propher:the new Ealt and We:t /ridies ; and in The- 
miſt:tan, where they cementrtheir tdols with the blood ot children. - 
What madnels was this,” to think ro flatter the Digggity with inhu- 
manicie; -to content the Divine goodneſs with © 
ſatisfie rhe juſtice of God with cru-lty 1 Juſtice then chiriiing afcer 
humane blood, innocent blood, drawn and ſhed with {ſo much pain 
and rorment + Mt fic dit placentur 
ſeviunt: As if the drvmiy ſhow ld be 
whence can this opinion and beliet ipring, that God taketh pleaſvre 
in torment, and in the ruine of his works, an{ humane nature? Fol- 
lowing this opinion,of what nature ſhouldGod be? Bur all this hath 
oliſhed throughout Chriltendom , as before hath been laid, 

They-haveallo their differences,their particular articles, whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed among themſelves, and 
ſelf above the reſt, afluring himſelf it is the berrer , and more true 
then the reſt, reproaching the onethe other with ſome things, and. 
{o:-condemn and reje& one another. 

Burt no-man doubrech, neicher is ic a matter of labor ro know web 
is the crueſt ;. the Chriſtian religion having ſo many advantages and 
prjviledges,. ſo.bighand ſo authentical} aboye others , and eipecia'- 


iction, and to 


unemadmodum ne homines quidem 
atisfied by our inhamanity, From 


every one preterrs it They 
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To fludy true Piety, the firſt office of wiſdome. | 
ty theſe. It is the ſubje& of my ſecond veritie, where is ſhewed how 
far all otbers are interiour unco ir. | if; > 

5, No as they (pring up one after another , the yorger doch al- 

The latter ave Wayes build upon the more ancient,and aexe precedent,which from 
built upon the the cop.co the bottom it doch not wholly dilprove and condemn; 
former. for chen ic conld notbe heard or take footing; but it onely accuſerh 
ic either of imperteion, or ofthe end, and that therefore ic c0- 

meth coſucceedic, and to perteR itz and fo by little and lictle over 

chroweth ir, and enricheh ir ſelf with the ſpoils thereot:as the Jus 

daicall, which hath recained many things of che Gentile Egypriap 

Religion the elder, the Hebrews not being eafily purified of thei 

cultomes - the Chriſtian builc upon the verities and promiſes of the 

Judaiciall : the Turkiſh upop them bath,retaining almoſt all the ve 

rites of Chriit Jeſus , except the ficit and principal , which is hi 

Divioicy: ſo that it a man will leap frem Judaiſmto Mahumetiſm, 

he muſt paſſe by Chrifianiry -: and ſuch there have been among the 
Mahumecitts as have expoſed themſelves to torments, to maintain 

the cruth of Chriilian religion , as 4 Chrilttan would dorto main- 

tain the crutch of the Old Tettametr, - Bur yer the elder and more 

ancient do Wholly condemn the younger, and hold chem for capi- 
6, rall enemies. 7 ws Crfg a+ 

All are ftravge All Religions have this in them, that chey are ſirange and hor- 
FOR rible co the common ſenſe : for they propoſe and are built and com- 
poſed of part, Mereof ſome ſeem to the judgement of man baſe; 

unworthy, and unbefitting, wherewith the ſpuric of man, ſome: 
whacftrong and vigorous, jeterh and ſporreth ir ſelf; others rog 

high, bright, wonderfull, and myicall,yhere he can know nothing, 

wherewith it is offended, 'Now the ſpiric of man ts.nor capable bur 

of indifferent things; ic contemneth and diidainerth che (mall, it is 

aſtoniſhed and con:ounded with: the great; and therefore it is vo 

marvell, if ic be hardly perſwaded at che firtt onſer, ro receive all 

religion, where there is nothing indifferent and common,and theres 

fore muſt be drawn hereunto by ſome occahion 2 for if ir be irony, 

it diſdaineth and laugh#th arir; if it be feeble and ſuperſticious, ic 18 

aſtoniſhed and ſcandalized - Predicemm Jeſum crucifixum , Judeit 

ſcandalam, gentibus ftultitiam - We preach Jeſmws crucified , a ſcandal 

to the Jews, to the people folly, Whereot iccomes to pafle , thar there 

are ſo many misbeltevers and irreligious perſons, . becauſe chey con- 

ſult and hearken roo much to their own judgements , thinking to 

examine and judge of the affairs of religion , according to their 

| onn 
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Io ſludietrue Pietie, the firſt office of wiſdom. 
own capacity , and to handle it with cheic own proper and naturall 
inficument,. Wemalt be fimple, obedient , and debonair, it we 
willbe firto receive religion, to believe and live underche law, by 
reverenceand obedience co ſubje& our judgment, and to tuffer our 
ſelvesto be led and conduQed by publick authority ; Captivantes 
encelleftuns ad ob ſequinys fidei : Submitting our underft anding to the 
obedience of faith, as 

Bur it was _ ſo ro proceed, otherwiſe religion ſhould nor 
be reſpeRed, and had in admiration as irought ; now'iir is necefiary 
chat be received and (worn to, as well auchenrically and reverencly, 
as dificultly ; If it were ſuch as were whollie plealingco che palate 
and nacuce of man wichout firangenefle, ic would be chought more 
ey, yet leſs reverently received, = 

ow the religions and beliefs being ſuch-as hath been ſzid,irange |, E 
unco che common ſenſe, very far exceedingall the reach and under- ,,”, —_— 
tanding of man, they muſt not , not cannot be gorren nor ſeteled iD ;2» by bumaxe 

a —_ and humane means, (forchen among ſo many great means. 

minds as there have been rare and excellent, ſome had attained 
cheregnto) but ic mult needs be, that they be given us by extraor- 

dinary and heayenlie revelation , gorten and received by divine in- 

fpiration, and as ſenc from heaven, In this manner likewiſe all do 
affiem, that they hold their religion and believe it, not from men, oc 

any other creature, but from God, ; g 

But co ſay the reach, - and nor ro flattet of diſguiſe, thisis nothings ,,y 1.1, 
they are, whatſoever ſome lay 5 held by humane hands and means y aire gotten by 
which isrtue in every reſpeR, in fal{ereligions, -being warhing dat humane mears, 
pralers , and humane or diabolical inventions : The crue,, as they 
have another juriidiaten, fo are they boch received and held by an- 
other hand; nevertheleſs we muſt diftingniſh, As touching the 
receiving ot chem, rhe firſt and genera} publicacion and inftallacion 
ofthem hath been, Domino co-operante, ſermone-confirmiante, ſequen= 
tibug fignis ; God working , bis word confirming , and ſignes following, 
divine and wonderfull : the particular is done by hamane hands and 

means; the nation, countrey, place gives tbe religion , and that a 

man profeſſerh which is in force in that place, and among thole pers 

ſons whete he is born, and where he liverh : He is ciccnmciſed, bap- 
riſed, a Jews a Chriftan ; before he knowes thar he is a mar) ;| for 
religion'is riot of our choice or ele&ion,burman wirhont hisknow- ; 

- a Jew or a Chriſtian, becanſe he is born in Judailme of -- 'q 

Chriſtianity - and if he had been both elſewhere amopg che . 

T tiles, 


\ Infernal puniſhment, a 


To ſtudie true Piety, the firſk office of Wiſedome, 
tiles, or Mahumerans , he had been likewiſe a Gentile or a Mahn. 
metan. As touching the obſervation, the true and good proteſſors 
thereof, beſides the outward profeſſion , which is common ro all, 
yea tO miſ-be.ievers;they attribute to the gift of God the teftimony 
of che Holy Ghoſt within : but this isa thing not common nor or- 

dinary, what fair colour foever they give it, witnels the lives and 
manners of men)ſo ill agreeing with t!:cir belief, who, for bumane 
occalions, and thoie very light; £0 againi che renour of their reli- 
gion, Ifthey.were held and planted with a divine havd,nothingin 
the world could ſhake ns ; ſuch a tie would not be fo ealily broken, 
If ic had any touch or ray of divinity, it would appeate in all, i 
would produce wonderful effects thar could not be hid, as Truth it 
ſelf hath ſaid ; 1f you have but as much fa.th as 4 muitard-ſeed,, you 
ſhould remove mountAivs, + Bur what propertion or agreement is 
there berwixt the perſwafion of the immortality of the {oul , anda 
fucure reward (o gloriouggnd bleſſed , or ſo inglorious, and-accur- 
ſed, and the lite chat agianleadet?? The only apprehenſion of 
thoſe things that a man, {MH he doth firmly be)jeye , will rake: his 
ſenſes from him :. Tone ghly apprehenſion and fexr to die by zaftice, 
and in publickplace , o ſome orher ſhameſul and diſhonourable 
ation, hath made mango loſe their ſeples, and calt chem into 
ſirange trances : and whats that in reſpeR of the worth of that 
which religion teacherhy$Þ to come? But it is poſſible in truth 
to believe, to hope forzhyz immortality lo happy , and yer to fear 
death a peceſlary paſlage*Fhereunto > to fear and apprehend that 

as we dof Theſe are things as incom- 
patible as fife and warg&-Fhey ſay they believe it, they make them- 
ſelves believe they beluwy8t, and-they will make others believe it 
reo ; bur it is nothing, igcher do they know what it is to believe, 

For a belief, 1 mean-tuchidzhe Scripture callech hiftoricall, is diabo- 
lical, dead, informedypp table, and which many times doth 
more hurt then g000d,, v5 believers(ſaith an ancient Writer)are 

6 and another laith, that they are in one 
reſpe&, the moli fietcgyn $lorious, in another the mot looſe, dil- 
ſoluce,. and. villanous|& t it world ; more then men in the articles 
of their belief, and we&#l Men ſwine in their lives, ; Doubtleſs if 
we hold our ſelyes unts? dd; and our religion, 1 fay not by a di- 

vine grace as we cab, | after a ſimple and common man- 


ner, as we believea hi» #5 ora friend, or companion, we ſhould 
Mace then. far. abave 4 diber thipgs for that ipfigite goodnes 
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To ſtudy true Prety, the firſt office of wiſdome. 
that ſhinerh in them,at the leaG,chey ſhould be pur in the ſame rank 
or degree with honour, riches,friends, Now there are very tew that 
do not fear leſs to commit an offence againſt God, and any point ot 
his religion, chen againſt his father, bis malier, his friend, his equals. 
All this hurterh nor che dignity, purity, and heighth of Chriſtianity 
no more then the dutghil infefterh rhe beams of rhe Sun , which 


ſhines upon it; for as one ſaith, Fides non 4 perſons, ſed contre, But Mar, z. 3. 


2 man cannor pronounce fo great a Ye againti thole falſe. hypo- 
crices, whom Verity ir ſell ſo much condemnech, as they belch onc 
oftheic ©wn mouthes againſt themſelves, ($848 
The better co know true piety, it is neceſlary firſt co ſeparate ir 
from the falſe, fained and counterfeit, co the end, we way not equi- 


piery and religion ; and yer that is more contrary and enemy there- 
unco then ſuperſtition :\like the Woolf, which doth nor a liccle 
relemble the dog , bur yet hath a ſpirit and humour quite contrary: 
and the flatterer who counterfeiteth a zealous friend and 1s nothing 
leſs. : or like falſe coin, which maketh a more glitrering ſhew chen 
the true ; Gens ſuperitition; obnoxia, religionibus adverſa : The peo- 
ple is ſubjett to ſuperſtition , contrary to true religion, It is likewiſe 
envious & jealous,like an amorous adultereſs,who with her ſmoorh 
ſpeeches makes ſhew of greater affe&ion, and care of the husband , 
then therrue and lawtfull wiſe, whom ſhe endeavoureth to make 
odious unto him. Now the norable differences of theſerwo are , 
that relig:on loverh and honeurech God, ſertleth a man in pace 
and reſt, and lodgeth in a liberal, free, and generous ſoul : Supzrſti- 
tion troublerh a man, and makes him wild, and injureth God him- 
ſelf, reaching to fear with horror and altoniſhment , to hide bim- 
ſelf, and ro fly from him, if it were poſlible; ic is a weak. poor, and 
baſe malady of the ſoul ; Swperſtitro error inſanus, amandss timet , 
quos colit wiolat : morbus puſilit anim! , qui ſuperſtitione mbutu; eſt , 
quietus efſe nuſquam poteſt, Varro ait Deum a religioſo vereri . 4 ſn« 
ſuperſttioſo timeri : Superſtition ts a frantick error. it feareth frieuds ; 
corrupteth thoſe that love it : It is the diſeaſe of a weak.mind, which 


$eing infefted with ſuperſtition, can never be at reſt, Vaxro ſa th, re- 


ond men fear God for love , the ſuperſtitious for puniſhyint. Let us 


Apeak ot-chem borh aparc, 


A ſuperſiitious man ſuffereth nzizber Cod nor man'to live in 
peace, He apprehendeth God as one anxicus,ſpigheful; hardly'coh- 
. T 2 centred , 


A diflia lion 
a : betwixt the 
vocate as the moſt part of the world doth. There 1s nothing that true and falſe 
maketh a fairer ſhew, and that taketh greater pains to reſemble true religion. 


Tacits 


Auguſt, 


Superſtition 
deſcribed. 
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rented, eaſily mored, wit} *$culcy-appeaſed, examining our 'a8i- 
ons after the humane faffy, of a ſevere Judge, that watcheth our 
fleps ; which he proverb? br his manner of ſerving him , which 
15 all after one faſhion. He," mb!eth for fear,he is never (ecureiear- 
mg he he never doth wef'.. Jough, and chat he hath left ſomething 
undone, by the omyhog};* eot all is worth nothing thar he hath 
done 3 hedoubterh with + God be well content, and laboureth 
roflatcer him, tothe end , nay appeaſe and win him : he impor- 
runeth him with yooreny +, 3ws, offerings : he ſainerh co himſelf 
miracles, eafily believer }receiveth ſuch as are counterfeired by 
others, and interpreceth i jhings though purely natural, as ex 
preſly ſenc and done by Gy z, and rupneth aſrer whatſoevera man 
faith with all the care thaF, $y, be ; Duo ſupertitionts- propria, ni- 
711 timor, nimiuucultus; Iwo things are proper to ſuperſtition, 
too much fear, too much ho, ;j% Whar is all this but by puniſhing 
himſelf, vilely, baſely, an(- worthily co deal with God , and more 
mechanically, chen a mar ld do with a man of honour > Gene- 
rally all ſaperſticion, and Þ_- & in religion, proceedech fromthis,that 
we make not that account God chat we ſhould, we revoke him , 
and compel him into ordþ ve juige of him accordingto our felyes, 
we put opon him our hug /qrs, O what blaſphemy is chis / 

Now this vice and malf.? is almoſt natural unto us, and we have 
all a kind of inclination thtz,qunto, Plwtarch deploreththe infirmi- 
ry of man, who never kng, \eth how to keep a meaſure; or to ſettle 
him(elf upon his feer : fe. leaneth and degenerateth either inco 
ſuperſtition and vanity, Q.. pro a contempt and-careleſnefle of di- 
vine thitegs. Weare like Þ an ill adviſed husband, beſocred and 
couzened wich the coyniyg. lubcilcies of a light woman,with whom 
he converſeth more by ret: s of her artificial flatteries, then with 
his honeſt ſpouſe who hot®yreth and ſerreth him with a ſimple and 
natural ſhamefaſine(s : an'' even ſo, ſuperſtition pleaſeth us more 
then true religion, Wh 

It is hkewile vulgar , if-roceedeth from a weaknee!s of the ſoul, 
and ignorance or miſ-knef.-\edg of God, andthar very groſſe, and 
therfore # is molt comma! ;y founa in children, women, old men , 
ck, and ſuch as have been>:1aulred with ſorne violent accident, To 
be brief, it. 18 in barbaroy/Harures z [nclizant nat am ad ſuperFti: 
tronem barbari : Barbaron;. Jatures incline ſooneſt to ſuperſtition, Of 
this then it is ſaid, and o&. pf crue religion, that it is true that Plato 


afficmech, that che wea} gels and idlene's of men hath brought 
*ll » | 
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in religion, and made ic prevail, whereby children, women,and old 
men, ſhould be moſt capable of celigion, more ſcrupulous, andde- 
yout - chis-were to wrong true religion, to give it lo Poor and f(rall 
a foundation, 

Beſides thele ſeeds of natural inclination and ſuperituion, there Nouriſh d and 
that (ſhake hands with ir, and favour it greatly toc the maintained by 
Great men likewiſe and ©#7ane vea- 


% 


great gain and profic they receive by it, _ 
mighry, though chey know whact ir is, will nor ttouble nor hinder 
it, becauſe they know it is a very fit in{{rument co Jead a people 
withal, and therefore they do not on!y enflame and nouriſh chat 
which is alceady grafted in nature, bur when need r<quires, they 
forge and invent new , as Scipio, Sertorious, Syla, and others : Qs 
faciunt animos humiles formidine Divam , Depreſſoſque premunt ad 
terram, MNulla res multitudinem efficaci#s regit , quam ſuperſtit © : 
Which makgs their minds humble for offending the gods , and lowly 
proſtrate themſelves to the ground, Nothing more forcibly carrieth a 
multitude they ſnperitition, 
| Now quirttin 
I would haye 
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your ſelves of this baſe and foul ſuperſtition,{which ,, _— ts 
im to abhor whom I defire to inftru& unto wiſe- the d;ſcour/e of 
dome) lerns learn to guide our (elves to true religion and piety , ##e religion. 
whereof I will giveſome grounds and pourtraits, as leſſer lights 

thereynto, Bur before we enter thereinto, ler me here lay in ge- 

neral , and by way of preface, thar of ſo many divers religions,and 

manners of ſerving God, which are or may bein the worid , They 

ſeem to bethe moſt noble, and to havegreateſt appearance of truth, 

which wichout great external and corporal ſervice, draw the ſoul 

into it ſelf, and raiſe it by pure contemplation, to admire and adore 

the greatneſs and infinite majeſty of the firlt cauſe of all chings, and 

the eſſence of eſſences, without any great declaration or determi- 

nation thereof , or preicription of his ſervice ; but acknowledging 

It indefinitely, to be goodneſs. perfeRion, and infiniceneſſe, wholly 
incomprehenſible and not to be known , as the Pythagorians, and 

moſt famous Philoſophers do teach, 
religion of the Angels, and to put in practiſe that word of the Son 
rein ſpirit and cruth; for God accountethk. ſuch 
worſhippers the beſt, There are others on the other fide, and in 
another extremity , Who will have a vifib'e Deic 
ſenſes. Which baſe and groſs errour hath moc 


ng » 


This is to approach unto rhe 


of God, Toa 


capable by the 
almoſt all the 


world;even /ſrael inthe defarr, in framing to themſelves a molten 
Calf, And of theſe they has have choſen the San for rbeir 
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To ſtudie true ey, the firſt office of Wiſedome, 
ſeem to have more reaſoffthen the reſt , becauſe of the greatneſſe, 
bedury, and reſplepdent#hd vnknown virtue thereof , even ſuch as 
entorce the whole worldo the admiration and reverence of 4t (elf, 
Theeye leeth nothing t#iit is like anto i:, or thar approacherh neer 
vNto 1t in the whole unii4rie, 1t 1s one Sun, and without compani- 
on, Chriliiavity, as ini xe middle, cempeceth the ſenfible and our- 
ward with the ivſen{ible ind inwatd , lerving God with (pirit and 
body, and accommodar' þg ic (elf co great and iittle, whereby it is 
better ettabliſhed, and n\-ore dureable, But even in that roo.As there 
is a diverſity, apd degreei%of {ouls, | of ſufficiency, and capacity of di- 
vine grace; fois there a Yifference in the manner ot !erving of God: 
the more high and perfe@ incline more to the firii manner,more ipi- 
ricual and contewplativegand lefle externa}; the lefle and imperieg, 
Quaſi ſub ped 1gogo, Alat were unger a 7 #tor, remain inthe other, 
and do participate of th&ourward and vulgar deformities. 

Religion conſilteth in'the knowledge of God , and of our ſelves; 
(for it 18 a relative aRtioj ( between both) the office thereof is toer: 
col God to the uttermot' of our power» andto beat down man as 
low as may be, as it he/weie utterly loft ; and afterwards to fur- 
niſh himſelf with meansto riſe again, ro make him feel his miſery 
and his nothing, to the end he may put his whole confidence in God 
a:one, 

The office of religion is to joyn us to the Author and principal 
cauſe of all our g00d, to re-unite, and faſten man to his firſt cave, as 
co his root , wherein (o,long as be continuerth firm and ſertled , he 
preſerverh himſelf in his own perfeRtion ; and contrariwiſe when 
he is ſeparated, he inſtancly fainteth and languitheth, 

The end andefte& of religion is fait fully to yield all the honour 
and glory unto God and all the benefit unto man, All good things 
may be reduced to theſe two ; The profit, which is an amendment, 
and an eſſential and inward good, is due unto poor, wretched, and 
inall pins miſerable man : The glory, which s an ontward orne- 
ment, is due unto God alone, who is the perfeRion and ſulneſle of 
all good, whereunto nothing can be added : Gloria in excelfis Dev, 
& terra pax homimbug : Glory be to God on high, and peace with 
men upon earth, 

Thus much being firſt known, our inſtruRion to piety is firſt to 
learnto know God : tor from the knowledg of things proceedeth 
that honouy we do untaghem, Firſt then we mult believe that he 
K, that he hath creed world by his power, goodnels, _ 
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and that by ic he governeth it ; that his providence watcheth over 
all chipgs, yea the lealt chat are; that whatſoever he ſendeth us, 1s 
for our good , and that whatloever is evil proceecerh from our 
ſelves. If we account thole fortunes evil that he ſendeth us , we 
blaſpheme his holy name , becanſe naturally we honour thoſe that 


dous good, and hate thoſe that hurt us-- We mult then relolve ro 
obey him, andco take all in good part which cometh trom his 
hand, to commir apd ſubmit our {elves unto him, 

Secondly, we mui honour him : and che moſt excellent and de- 
yourelt way todo it, is firſt, to mount up our ſpirits trem all cac- 


- nal, earchly, and corruptible imagination; and by the chaiteſt, high- 


elt, and holielt conceits, exerciſe our ſelves in the contemplation of 
the Divinity ; and, after that we have adorned it with all the mol} 
magnifical and excellent names and prailes that our ſpirit can 1ma- 
gine, that we acknowledg that we have preſented nothing unto 'it 
worthy ic ſelf : but that the fault is in our weakneſs and tmbecillicy , 
which can conc<1.e nothiog more high, God is the laſt endeavour 
and higheſi pitch of. our imagination, every man amplifying the 
Idea, according to his own capacity - and to ſpeak better , God is 
infinitely above all our laſt and higheſt endeavours and imaginati- 
ons of perfetion, 

Again, we mult ſerve him with our heart ard ſpirit , it is the ſer- 
vice anlwerable to.his nature : Dems ſpiritus eff : i Dew eft animus , 
fot tibi pura mente colendus : God is a Spirit ; if God be a Spirit , wor- 
ſhip brm mm purity of ſpirit, Ic is that which he requireth, thae which 
pleaſerh him : Pater tales querit aderatores : The Father deſireth 
ſuch worſhippers. The molt acceptable ſacrifice unto his Majetty 1 
15 a pure; free, and humble heart : Sacrificinm Deo fpiritus purus : A 
pure heart as a ſacrifice unto God, An innocent ſoul, an innocent lifes 


3, T9 ſerve 
bun in (iris 


" 


I9, 
2. To honour 
him. 


20, 


Optimus animns, pulcherrimus Dei cultus : religioſiſſimus culras imi- Sence. 
tark : unicus Det cultus, non eſſe malum : 4 prre mind is the beft ſer- Lean, 
vice of God,the moſt religions wor ſhipping of God is to follow him;the only Mere. 


hanoxring of God,js not to be evil, A wile man is the rrue ſacrifice of the 
great God, his {piric is his cemple, his ſou! ts his image , his affeRi- 
ons are his offerings, his greaceſt and molt ſolemn ſacrifice is ro imi- 
tate himyto ſerve and impiore him - for it is the part of thoſe that are 
great, to give ; of thoſe that are poor, to ask : Beatins dare qUAmM AC- 
cipere : [tis better 10 give then to take, 


Nevertheleſs, we are not to contemn and diſdain the onrward a, 79/erve bin 


Trim, 


2T, 


and publick ſeryice , which muſt be as an afliiant to the other , by with our 
T4 obſervinobedies. 


CY 


To ftudie true Pretie , the firſt office of wiſdome, 
obſerving the ceremonies; ordinarces,and cukomes, with moderati: 
on, without vanitie, withpur ambirjon, or hypocrifie, without ava- 
3ice, and alivayes with his thou. ht, That God will be ſerved in (pi- 
rit : and that that which Wourwardly done , is rather for our ſelves, 
cen tor God, tor humanghknicy,andedification, then for divine ve-, 
ritie : Que potivs ad mores quam ad rem pertinent ; Which rather 

. belong to manners and cuſt we, then ta the thing it ſelf. 
2, % ' . . 
5. Toproy unto Our yows and prayer! into God [ſhould be ail ſubje& unto his 
tk wilt , we ſhould neicher {fire nor ask any thing, bur as he hath or- 
dained, having alwayes4d our bridle , Fiat voluntas twa, Toask 
2ny thing agaiolt his pro' dence, is to corrupt the Judge and Go- 
vecnour of che world; t6think to flatter him, and to win him by 
preſents and promiles, is'to wrong him, God doth not delire our 
goods; neither (to ſay therruth) have we any : allis his. Now ac- 
cipiam de dsmo tua vitulos,g&c, mens eft enim orbus terre, & plenti- 
tudo-ejus : | will not cake calves from thy houſe , &c, for the 
whole world is mine, and 4llthat is therein, Bur his will is, that we 
oxely make our {elves fitth receive from him, never exſpeRivg chat 
we ſhould give upto hiay{)ur ask and receive : for ic is his office to 
ove, as being great,and it;belongs to man as being poor and needy, 
ro beg and to receive : ro'»reſcribe unto him that which we Want, 
and we wil, is to expo{e ol! tlelves tothe inconveniencies of M4:das; 
bur that is alwayes beſt, y hich pleaſeth him belt, To be brief, we 
mult think, ſpeak, and dal with God; as if all the world did be- 
hold us ; we muſt live arid converſe with the world, as if God 
{aw us, , 
welto uſe bis It is not with reſpeR ro honour the name of God as we onghr, 
pane. bur rather to violace it, lightly and promi'cuouſly ro mingle it in 
all our ations and Ps iy aSit|were by acclamation or by cu- 
ſome z either not thinking thereof, or curſorily to paſſe him over: 
we mult ſpeak of God ayg his works ſoberly , but yer (ſerioufly, 
with ſhameſalinels, ſear, a! reverence, .and never preſume to judge 
24 of him. os 1 . nd 
The concluſion Andchus much Summmily of piety, which ſhould be in high e- 
-* Rſeem; contemplating ung” God, with a tree, chearfall, and filt- 
all ſoul ; not wild, nor trogbled, as the ſuperſtitious are, Touching 
the particulatities as well$f che beliet as obſervation, it 1s neceſſary 
thac we tie our (elves to t Chriitian, asto the Truez more rich) 
high.and honourable ro G{g,commacious and comfortable to man, 
as we haye ſhewed in our | _ verity; and therein — 
* my 
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muſt with a ſweet ſubmiſſion fbmir and ſertle our ſelves tothar 
which the Catholick Chur-4 in all cimgg hath univerſally held, and 
holdeth , and not intanglin” our ſelves with novelties, or ſelected 


an] particular opinions, for rhe reaſons fer down in my third Veri- " 


tie» andeſpecia)ly inthe firſt and laſt Chaprers, which may tuffice 
unto him, that cannot, of will not read the whole Book, 

Let meonely give this one advice, neceſſary ior him that intend- 
eth to be wile, and that is, not to ſeparice piety trom true honeltie, 
whereof we have 'poken before , ard io content himſelf with one 


a |* 


25, 


An adviſement 
to joy" piene 
aud probute 


of chem; much lefſc to confound and wa:ngle chem togerher, Theſe togetber. 


are two things very different, and which have divers juriſdictions ; 
Piery and ptobiry , telivion and hone('y, devorion and conſcience : 
I will that both of them be joynt!y in him whom I kere infiry , 
becauſe the bne cannot be without the other entire and perfeR, bur 
confuſed, Behold here two rocks whereof we mutt rake heed, and 
few there be that know them, to ſeparatethem, and to relt conten- 
red with the one, to confound and mingle them, in- ſuch ſort, thar 
the one be the juriſdifion of the other, 

The firlt that ſeparate them, and that have but one of them , are 


ofrwo ſorts; for ſome do wholly give themſelves co the worſhip 0/ thoſe which 
and ſervice of God, taking no care at all of crue virtue and hone- #ave fietic 


fly, whereof they have no taſte; a vice nored as naturall to the Jews _— __ 


eſpecially, (a race above all other,ſuperilitious , and for that cau'e 
now toall ) and much diſplayed by cheir Prophets , and after- 


wards by the £Mefſias , who reproached them , that of their Tem- Marth. 25. and | 
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ple they had made a den of thieves, a cloak andexcule for many 2+. 


wickedneſles, which they perceived not; ſo were they belorted with 
this outward devotion , wherein putcingtheir whole confidence, 
they thought rhemlelves diſcharged of all duty; yea, they were made 
more hardie to do any wickedneſs. Many ate touched with this fe» 
minine and popular ſpirit,yholly arteocive to thofe [mall exerciſes 
of outward devetion; whereby they are made never the berter, from 
whence came the Proverb, An angel in the Church , a devil inthe 
houſe : they lend the ſhew and outward part unto God)like the Pha- 
rifies; they are ſepulchres, white walls: Popmns bic labizs me bono- 
rar, cor corum longe a me : Thrs people honowr me with therr lips, but 
therr heart is far from me : yea, they make pietiea cover for impie- 
ty, they make ir (as they ſay) an occupation or a merchanci'e , and 
alledge their offices of devotion, to extenuate and recompence their 
kpne and iniquitie, Ochers quite contrary make no account but of 

virtue 


|] 
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270 To fludy true Prety, the firſk office of wifdome, 
virtue and honeliie, lirtle caring for any thing that belongs to reli. - 
gion, a fault of many Philoſgphers, and which is likewiſe coo com- 
mon among our Atheilts, ; Fheſe are rwo vicious Extremities ; buc 
27, whichisthe more or the jeſſe extreme , or which of the two is the 


compariſon, more worthy, Religion or foneby » {it 1s not my purpoſe ro deter- 


mine; Iwill onely fay, (coompare them in three points) that the 
firltis far more eahe , of grfter ſhew, of fimple and vulgar ſpirits : 
the ſecond is far more diffic E and laborious in the periormance, of 
leſſe ſhew, of ſpicits valianfAnd generous. 

28. I cometo others, who df&r not much from the firſt, who take 
Againſt thoſe PO Care but of religion, Th J pervert all ordcr,and trouble all;con- 
that confound founding honetiie, religiong'the grace of God, (as hath been ſaid 
fiety and pro- before) whereby ic comes t} paſſe , that they have neither true ho- 
bit e. ne{y, nor true religion, nogonequenaly the grace of God, as they 

think: a people onely conteFY with themlelves, and ready to cenſure 
and condemn others ; Qu: ifidunt in ſe, & aſpernant alias :: Whe 
truſt in themſelves, and contth,vy others, They think that religion is 
a generality of all good, arf$of all virtue ; char all virtues ace con+ 
rained in it, and necefſarily f3llow it, whereby they acknowledge no 
other virtue nor boneſiie , ut that which 15s opened with the key 
of religion, Now it is quif} contrary; for religion, which is the 
latter, is a ſpeciall and parti6 4lar virtue,diltioguiſhed from all erher 
virtues, which may be with"ur them, and withone probity, as harh 
been ſaidof the Phariſees , 1Zligious and wicked :, and they without 
religion, as in many Philaſedhers good and virtuous , bur yer irre- 
_ P.2:24 . ljoious. It is likewiſe , as711 divinitie ceacheth , a morall humane 
Ev virtue, appertaining to jul'ice , one ofthe four cardinall virtues, 
which ceacheth us in genera{5 co give unto every one that which be- 
longeth unto him , reſervin}$to every. one his place, Now God 
being above all, the univer(a;t author and maſter, we muſt give unto 
him all ſovereign honour, ſefyice,obecience, and this {ubaltern Re- 
ligion, and the Hypotheſis 6f juſtice , which 1s the generall Theſis, 
more ancient and naturall, ./They on the other (ide, will that a man 
be relisious before he be hon, and that religion ( which is acqui- 
red and ootten by an eurwatl], cauſe, ex audits; Ouomodo credent 
fine pradicante? by hearing , how can they believe, without preaching ? ) 
ingendreth honeltic, whick,we have ſhewed ſhould proceed from 
nature, from that law and ht which God hath put into us, from 
our firſt beginning. This is-2n inverted order, Thele men will that 


a man be an honeſt man, bee#ule there is a Paradiſe and a hel:(o an 
rap 1 


OE 
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ifthey did not fear God, or tear to be damned ( for that is often 
cheir language ).they would make a goodly piece of work, O miſe- 
rable honeſtie ! What thanks delerveſt thon, for what thou doll > 
O cowardly and idie innocency ; q#e ni metw non placet | which | 
pleaſeth not withomt fear ! Thou keepelt chy elf trom wickedneſs » 
becauie thou dare(t not be wicked, and thou teare(t to be beaten, 
andeventherein arc thou wicked, Oderunt peccare mali formidine 
paxe : The wicked ferbear to offend, for fear of puniſhment, Now 1 
will that thou dare, bur yet that thou wilt not;though thou be never 
cbidden-1I will that thou be an honeſt manznor becaule thou would'tt 
boto Paradiſe; but becauie n-cure, reaſon, God witleth it ; becauſe 
the Law, and the ; enerall policie ofthe wortd , whereof thov arr a 
part, requireth it;lo as thou canlt not conlent to be any ocher,excepr 


 thougo againit thy lelf, thy elience, thy end. Donbcleſſe ſuch ho- 


neſtie occalioned by the \pirit of rejigiony belides that it is not true 
ana efſenciall, but accivencall; itis kewile very dangerous, produ- 
civg many :imes v«ry baze and (candalous eftes (as experience 
In ail cimes hath raughc us ) vnder the tair and glorious pretext of 
pictic,, What execrable wickednefles hath the zeal of Relicion 
brought iorth ? Is there any other ſubjg& cr occafion, that hath 
yieldcU the like > Ic bel-ngeth ro (o great and noble a ſubjeK, £0 
work great and wonderfull effects, ” 
Tantum rell gio potuit ſwadere malorum, 
Que peperit [epe Pooch atque umpia fatta : 

| So ill is good abns'a, and ſo accurſt, , 

As the corruption of the beft is worſt - 

For the nn jufteſt warre we undertake, 

'& Incontinent religion's brought to ſtake, 

So Luther, Hung arie was cauſe to looſ, 

So Chriſt bimſelf became 4 block, to Jews, 

Not to lowg him, yea:to look upon him with a wicked eye, as a man 
ſhould look upon a monſter, that believech nor as he beljeveth, To 
think to be polluted by (peaking, or converſing with him) is one of 
the iweetelt and molt plealing ations of theie kind of pzople, He 
that is an honeit man by (cruple, and a religious b:idle, cake heed of 
him) and account of him as he is. ' And he that bath religion with- 
out honeſty, I will not ſay, he is more wicked, bur farre more dan- 
ous then he that hath neither che one nor the other : Opn qi 
anterficiet os , purabit fe obſequium praſtare Des : Who ſo killeth yos, 
thinks be doth an acceptable ſervice unto God ; nor becaulc religion 
| j reach» 
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To govern bf feſires and pleaſures. 


reacheth or any way faroureh wickedneſſe, as ſome very fooliſhly, 
and malicioutly from this place do obje&; for, the moR abſurd and 
falſelt religion that is , dortzic nor ; bur che reaſon is, that havinz 
no tatie, nor image, nor conceit of honeltie, bur by imitation, and 
for the ſervice of relizion, and thinking, tbat to be an honeſt man 
1s no ether thivg,then co beearetull co advance religion,they believe 
all chings whatioey: rc, be it! reaſon) treacherie, ſedition, rebellion, 
or any Other offence co be oy onely lawtull and ſufferable, being 
coloured with zeal and the vare of religion, bur alſo commendable, - 


- meticorious, yea, worthy catonization , it it ſerve for the progreſſe 


«At - - 8 
and advancement of religion, and the overthrow of their adver(a- 


ries, The Jews were wicked and cruell to their parencs, unjuſt co- 
wards their neighbours, neither lending, nor paying their debrs,and 
all becauſe they gave unto the Temple, thinking co be quit of all du- 
ties, and rejecing the whole world by laying, Corbar, 

Lwill then (to concludgthis dilcour'e) hat there be in this my 
wiſe manza true honeltie, and a true pietic, joyned and matried to» 
gether, and both of them compleat and crowned wich the grace of 
God, which he denieth Gone that fhall ask it ofhim, Dex dat 
ſpiritum bonum omnibus pejermibus ewn. Ged givath 4 good. ſpirit 
to all that ak, it of him : as bath been ſaid in che Pretace, article 
the 14. "I 


} CHAP. VI, 
To govern 21s de fires aud pleaſures, 
W 


T is a principall duty of a wiſe man , to know well how co mo- 
Eh and rule his defire$and plealvres ; for whoily ro renounce 
them , Iam ſo farre from requiring it in this my wiſe man , thar [ 
hold this opinion to be noronely fantaſtical . bur vitious and unna- 
rurall. Firſt then we muſt confute this opinion , which banyhech 
and wholly condemnerth all plea(ures , and afcecwards learn how to 


” 
* 


oovernthem. —- ; 
Ic i$ a platſible opinion; and udied by thoſe that would ſeem to 
be men ot underſtanding, and profeſſors of fingular ſanditie , ge- 
nerally ro contemn andtreid under foot all forts of pleaſures, and 


all care of the body, retiring the ſpiric unto it ſeit , nor having any 


An opinion of commerce with the body, burelevating it ſelf ro high chings , and 


the contempt 
of the world, 


ſo co paſſethis life as it wer? inſenkbly , netcher taſting it, nor at- 
rendipe it, With theſe kind of people that ordinary phraſe of 
: paſſing 


0 


Th govern bu deſires and pleaſures, 


o the time, deth very well agree : for ic ſeemeth to them, that 
well ro uſe and employ this life, is,ſilencly to paſſe ic over, and as it 
were toeſcapeit, and rob themſelves of it, as if it were a mitcrable, 
burchenſome,and tedious thingbeing deſirous ſo to flide thorow the 
world, as that not onely recreation and paſtimes are ſuſpe&ed, yea 
odious unto them, bur alfo nacucal] neceſſities , which God hath 
ſeaſoned with ſome pleaſure, They come nor where any delight is, 
buc unwillingly ; and being where it 1s, they kold their breath till 
they be gone, as if they were in a place of infeftion-and, to be brief, 
their life is offenſive unto them, and death a ſolace, pleafing them- 
ſelves with that ſaying » which may be as well il] caken and under- 
ſtood, as well, 9s, Fu in patientia , mortem in deſiderio : Not 
impatient of life, but rather to deſire death, 

But che iniquity of this opinion may many wayes be ſhewed. 


Firſt, there is nothiog (o fair and lawfull, as well and duly to play Rejefted. 


che man, well to know how to lead this like, Itis a divine knoww- 
ledge and very difficulty for a man to know how he ſhould lawfully 
enjoy his own eſſence, lead his life according to the common and 
paturall mode), to his proper condicions,nor (eeking thoſe that are 
ſtrange ; fox all choſe extravagances, all thole arcificiall and Rudied 
endeavours, thoſe wandring waies from the nacurall and com- 
mon, proceed from folly and paſſion : theſe are maladies, withour 
which whilſt cheſe men would live, noc by playing the men, but the 
divines, they play the fools; they would transform themſelves into 
Angels, andrthey turn themſelves into beats : aut Dew, aut beſtia; 
homo ſum, bumani a me nih1l alienum puto : Either a Godor « beaſt; 1 
am 4 man, and [ account my ſelf no other then humane. Manis a body 
& a ſoul,ang it is not wel done to dilmember this buildingzto divide 
and ſeparate this brotherly and nacurall conjunQion; bur contrari- 
wiſe, we ſhould renue it by mutuall offices,the ſpirit mutt awaken & 
revive the heavy body, the body muſt Ray the ligheneſs of the (piric, 
which many times proves bur a trouble-teaſt ; rhe ſpicic mult afſit 
and favour the body , as the husband the wile , and not reje&ic, 
not hate it, It muſt not refuſe ro participate the naturall pleaſures 
thereof, which are juſt , and ſuch as befit that marriage that is be- 
twixt them, alwaies holding therein, as the more wi'e,, a true mo- 
derationv, A man muſt tudie , know, and mediate on this lite, to 
the end he may return condign thanks onto him who hath lenc ir, 
There is nothing which God hath made for us in this preſent life 
unworthy.our carey and we are accountable for thew, even to the 


very 


[ 
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verie hairs of our head ; 'forit is no frivolous warrant or commil. 
on, for a man to dire himlelt and his life according to his nataral 
condition, but God hath given it him ſerioufly and expreſſely, 
My J- Bur whac greac folly 1s chere, and more againſt nature, then co + 
WF Eb. 3. cap. 38. account ovr actions vicious, becauſe they are natural; unworthy, 
tr becauſe they are neceſlary Now this neceſſitic and pleaſure is at 
excellent martiage, made:by God himſelf, Nature willeth very 
wi'ely, that choſe ations Which ic hath enzoyned us for our necefſi- 
rie be alſo delightful, iniiting us thereunto not onely by reaſon, 
bar aiſo by apperite ; faokan rules thelc kind of men go abour to 


break. Icis an equal fauft and unjuſtice, ro loath and condemn all 
plea(ures, and to abuſe chem, by loving them overmuch ; we muſt 


neither runto them, norfiie from them, bur receive them, and ue 

them diſcreetly and model ately,as ſhall preſently be {aid in the rule, 

Temperance, which is the rule of our pleaſures, condemneth as well 

the inſenfibility and priva iton of all pleaſure, twporem nature, which 

is the failing extremity, a3 intemperancie, L:ib:dinem, which is the 

ke extremitie, C \ntra natiram eſt rorquere corpus ſuum, far 
e 


ciles odiſſe munditias O ſq) allorem appetere : delicatas res eupere, lux- 
urie eff ;, uſtatas & nonniagno parabiles fugere, dementie eft : It & 
apainft nature to inforce or ſelves to hate © contemn neat and xeceſ- 
fors things, and to deſire filthineſs and deformity : It is wantonneſiQo 
deſire delicate things ; and meer madneſs to avoid thoſe that are common 
and needfull. 

He that deſfireth ro diſcard his ſoul, let him boldly do ic if he can, 
when his body is nor in health, but endurerh ſome torment, to the 
end he my disburthen himſelf ofthat contagion: burhe cannot do 
it; as likewiſe he ough&not to doit : for ro ſpeak fcording to 
right and realon , it hoha never abandon the body, ir is apiſhneſs 
ro do it, it fhould behc'd pleaſure and ſorrow with a like ſettled 
countenance ; in the © e hye feverely, inthe other chearfully: 
bur in all caſes ir ſhoul© afſi.t the bodi:, ro maimtain ic alwayes 
3n order, . | 

To contemn the world; is a brave propoſition, and many delight, 
nay gloryto ou ro diſcourſe thereof , bur 1 cannot perceive that 
chey well nnderſtand it, much lefſe that they praQtile it : what is it to 
contemn the world? What is this world? Is it the heaven, the earch, 
and in a word, the creatures that are therein> No, Ithink nor : 
Whar then ? Js it the uſe, the profir, the ſervice, and commodity 
that we gather thereby? If 'to, what ipgraticnde is chis againit 

"7 ; the 
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To govern bit defires and pleaſures, 
che author thar hath made. them rortheſeends ? What accuſation 
againſt narure > Whar realon to cencemn them? If (intheend) 
chou wilt ſay , that it is neither the one, nor the other, bir ir 1s che 
abuſe of them, the vanities, follie, excefſe, and wickedncfle that is 
inthe world; I may anſwer,that it were well (aid, it this were of the 
world , bur they are not (0; bur againſt the world, and che policie 
chereof ; they a thine own addicions, nor natural), but arcificiall. 
To preſervethy ſelf fromchem , as wiidome and the rule tollowing 
reacheth, is not roconcemn the world, which remainech wholly en- 
tire without it ; butitis we'l co ule che world , well to governthy 
ſelfin the world, and as Divinity reacheth, ro make uſe and benefic 
of the world, and not roenjoy it, «ts, vor frui, Now theſe kind 
of people think ro practiſe the contempt ot the world , by certain 
outward particular manners and :a{hions, ſeparated by rhe common 
courſe of the world ; bur this is but mockery, There is nothing in 
the world ſoexquilite, the world laugheth not, and is nor lo wan- 
ron within it ſelt, as wichout; in cho'e plac. 8 where men make pro- 
feſion of flying it, and trampiing ic undec foor , which is (poken a- 
gain(t hypocrites, who have io much d-generated from their begin- 
'Ding , that-rhere remaineth nothing but che habir , and is allo very 
much changed, if not in form, at the !ealt in matcer , which terveth 
them for no other to ule, then to piiff then up, to make them more 
bold and impudent, which is quite contrary to their infticution; Ye 
mobs fr circuits mare & aridam , ut faciatis unnm proſelytum, & 
cum 


attus furrit, facits filium Gehenne : Wo be to you that compaſs yah, 23. 


ſea and land to make one of your projeſſion; and when he g made, ye 
make him nary pak +4 child " Fo : and not againſt the _ , 
much leſſe again rheeltate in ic (elf, which is che {chool ot true 
and holy Philoſophy, Ir is then i phanra!licall and unnarurall opi- 
nion, generally.to rejet-and :ondemn all deſires and pleaſures.God 
is the creatour and authour of pleaſure ; Plantavit Dominas Pare- 
drſune volugtatis, poſit bominem in paradiſo voluptatis , protalit omne 
lignum pulchrum , ſuave , deleftabile : God plamed the Paradiſe of 
pleaſure, wherein he placed man, wh':ch brought forth all kind of beant i- 
full, ſweet, anddelefable trees —as ſhall be-42td;— Bur we mult firſt 
learn how te carry our ſelves therein, 

This inftruion may -be reducedo four points (which-if thee 7, 


mortified men, and great contemners of the world did know how part of the rule 
co pur 1n practice, they would work wonders ) to know lirtle, natu-#7 9%r Pleaſures 
rally, moderately, and by a ſhort relation to himſelf, Thele four go®4 defer: 


almoft 


276 To govern by deſires and pleaſures, 
almoſt alwayes together, and make an entire, and perſe&rule, and 
he that will, may gather and comprehend all cheſe- four! ip this 
world,Naturally;tor nattre is the fundamentall & ſufficient rule for 
To deſire lit- all, Bur yet co make the matrer, mote clear andeahe, we will di- 
tle, ſtinguith cheſe four points, The ficlt poipt of chis cale, is co defite 
licclez A ſhort good, but an aſſured means co brave forcune, raking 
from ic all accidents, andall power over us rohinder the happic 
content of our lite + andina word, tobewiſe, is to ocren our 
delizes , to deſire either lictle, or nothing atall. He that delirerh 
nothing, although he have nothing \ is as rich as he that poſleſſeth 
the whole world, for both come to one end : Nihil intereſt an ha. 
beat, an non concupiſcas :- It is all one whether then haſt it , or no, if 
thou de fireſt it not : and_theretore it was well ſaid, That it 1s net 
multicude and abundance that contenteth and inricheth, bur want, 
yea nothing. It is the want of deſire, for hethat is poor indelires, 
13 rich in contentment , Summa opes, inop14 cupiditatum : The want 
of deſires, ts great riches, To be brief, he that defireth nothing is in 
ſome lort like unto God, and thoſe that are already bleſſed > who 
are happie and bleſſed, not becauſe they have and poſleſle all , buc 
becaule they deſire nothing - Qs defiderinm ſunm clatfit,. cum Jove 
de felicitate contendit : Who bridleth his deſire , contendgth even with 
Jupiter in felicitie, Contrarily, if we ler looſe the bridle co oura 
petite to follow abundance and delicacie , we ſhall continue tn 
perpetuall pain and labour; ſuperfluons things will become necefls- 
ry, our ſouls will be made ſlaves to our bodies, and we can live no 
longer, then that-we liven pleaſure and delight, It we moderate 
not our pleaſures and deſires, and meaſure them not by the compaſs 
of reaſon, opinion will carryws into a headlong downfall, where 
there is neicher bottom nor brink - as for exaraple ,. we will make 
our ſhoes of vyelver , afterwards of cloth of gold , and laſtly of em» 
broiderie with Pearls and Diamonds ; we will bui!d eurhouſes of 
marble, afterwards of jaſper, and porphyrie, Now this mean for a 
man to incich him'elf, and ro make him concen; is very juſt, and in 
the power of every man 7 he need not to leek his contentment elſe» 
where and without himſelf, let him bur askit, and he preſently 
obtainerh ir of himſelf, Let him Ray the courſe of his deſires, it is 
ipjafice to importune God, Nature, the world, by-yows and pray- 
ers, togive him any thing , Gnce he hath ſo excellence a meanin his 
own power to attain thereunco, Why ſhonld I rather defire ano- 


ther to give unco me , then my ſelt nor to defite ? Quare potites 4 
| \ fortuna 


- 
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7n proſperity and adverſity, 
fertund impetrens ut det , quam 4 me ne petam? quare Amen petans 
oblitns fragilitatis bumane > Wherefore ſhould 1 rather dejire fortune 
to give wnto ma, then I ſeek it of my ſelf ? but wherefore ſhould I de- 
fire the oblivion of humane fragility ? It 1 cannot or will not ob- 
tain of my ſelf nor todefire, how and with what face can I prefle 
another co give, over whom I have no right nor power > The ficlt 
rule then rouching our defies and plealures is,that this(lictie) or at 
leaſt a mediocrity and ſufficiency is that which doth belt content a 
wile man , and keeps him in a peace. And this 15 the reaſon why I 
have choſen for my device, Peace and Poverty, With a fool nothing 
ſuficerh,nochine hath cercainty or content:he is like the Moon,who 
asketh a garment that may fit it; but it was anſwered, That that was 
not poſſible, becauſe it was ſometimes great, (ſometimes little, and 
alwayes changeable, 

The other point conſen-german to this is (naturally) : iorwe 
know that there are tio lorts of defires and pleaſures , the one na*- 
turall, and theſe are jult and lawſull, and are likewiſe in beafls 11- 
miced and ſhort, whoſe end aman may ſee : according co theſe, ns 
man is indigent, fer every ching yields ſomething ro content, Na- 
ture is contemced with little, & hath ſo provided, that in all cbings , 
thar which ſufficeth is at hand and in our own power, Pardbileeſt 
quod natnra deſiderat & expoſitum 4 ad manum eſt, quod ſat eſt, Rea- 


ran at hand «s it , that nature deſires ; and at hand al(o, that which 
H 


fiiech, 1tis this which nature demandeth for the preſecvation of 
iis own eſſence, it is a favour for which we are tothank nature , 
chat choſe things that are neceflary for this life, it hath madeeafie ro 
find; and ſuch as are hardly obtained, are nor fo neceſſary ; and thar 
ſeeking without paſſion that which naturedeGreth, fortunecan no 
way deprive us of it. To theſe kind of defires a man may adde 
( chouzh they be nor truly natural, yet they come very near ) thoſe 
that reipe& the uſe and condition of every one of us, which are 
ſomewhat beyond, and more art large then thoſe that are exa&ly 
naturall, and fo are juſt and lawtull in the ſecond place. The other 
dehires arebeyond nature, proceeding from an opinion and phan- 
rake, artificial), ſuperfluous; and cruly paſſions , which we may, te 
diſtinguiſh chem by name from others,call cupidities or luits,where- 
of we have ſpoken before at large inthe paſſions : from which a wile 
man mult wholly and abſolutely defend himſelf, 

The third, which is moderately and withour exceſſe , hath a larve 
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To carrybimſelf moderately and equally, 
is to ſay, to deſire without the hurt of another, of himſelf : of ano. 
ther withour his icandall, offence, loſſe, prejudice; of himſelt,with- 
out the loſſe of his health, his leafure, his funRions and affairs, his 
honour, his duty, 

The fourth, is a ſhort and eſſentiall relation eo him'elſ; beſides 
that the carreer of our defites and pleaſures muſt be circumſcribed, 
limiced,& ſhorrned; their courſe likewite muſt be managed,nor in a 
right line, which makes an end elſewhere and withour ir ſelf ; bur 
inacircle, rhe two points whereof do meet and end in our felves. 
Thoſe ations that are direRed without this reflexion, and this ſhore 
and eſſential curning, as of covetous and ambitious men and divers 
others, whe run point-blank, and are alwayes without them, are 
vain and unſound, * | 


CHAP, VIL 
To carry himſelf moderately and equally in proſperity, 
and = frtie, | 


®Here i$a twofold fortune , wherewith we are to enterthe lift , 
goed and ill, proſperity and adverſity ; thele are the two com- 


_ bars, the ewo dangerous times, wherein it (tandeth us upon.co Rand 
' upon our guard, and to gather our wits about us : they are the two 


{chools, eflayes, and rouch-ſones of the ſpirit of man. 


The vulgar ignorant fort do acknowledge bur one : they do not 


The epinien If believe that we have any thing codo, that there is any difficulty , 


the vulgar, 


3 


which of the. 


two 35 More 
difficult 10 


bear, proſperi- 
ty or adverſity. 


Arift. 
Senec. , 


ary fight or contradition with proſperity and good fortune , 
wherein cheyare © tranſported with jy , that they know not what 
they do, there is no rule withthem : and in affliction, they are as 
much a{toniſhed and beaten down}as they that are dangerouſly fick, 
and are in continuall anguiſh, nor being able to endure either hear 
or cold, | : 

The wiſe men ofthe world acknowledge both, and imputeic to 
one-and the ſame vice and folly, not to know how to command in 
proſperity , 2nd how to carry our ſelves in adyerlity : but which is 
the more'difficult and dangerous, they are not wholly. of one ac- 
cord, ſome ſaying it is adverhrie, by reaſon of the horrouc and bir- 
rerpe(s thereof : D:fficilins eft triftitiams ſuſtinere , quam 4 deletta- 
bilibus abſtinere.: main eft difficilia peritringere , quam leta modera- 
1i, Harder it ts to ſuſtain grief, then to abitain from pleaſures, but 
more hard.to paſs thy ough x Fw things, then to moderate our plea» 
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v2 proſperitie and adverſity. 
ſures, Some afficming ic co be proſperity, which by her (weer and 
plealing flarterie doth abare and mollite the ſpirit , and ſenſibly 
robberh ir of its due temperatue , force, and vigoury as Dali/a did 
Samſon, in ſuch ſorc, that many, that are obdurate obflinate and in- 
vincible in adverfity , have ſuftered themſelves to be raken by the 
Aartering allurements of preſperity > Magni laboris eft ferre pro- 
ſperitatem : ſegetem nimia Sternit nbertas , fic immoderata felicit as 
rumpit, Great labowr it & to live in proſperity : too much plentie 
plaſheth down the corn ! ſo too much felicity caſteth us down, And a- 
ain, affliction moveth-even our enemies to pittie , proſperity our 
triends roenvie, In adyerbitie, a man man 7 abandoned by 
all, and thar all his hopes are reduced unto himſelf, he taketh hear 
at grafle, he rouzeth himſelf, calls his wics about him, and with all 
his power adds his own endavours to his own help : In proſperictie 
ſeeing himſelf aſſiſted by all chat laugh at him, and applaud all he 
doth, he growerh laſie and careleſs, tru(iing in others , without any 
apprehenſion of danger or difficulty, and periwading himſelf chac 
all is in ſafetie, when be is many times cherein much deceived, Ir 
may be, thar accordiog to the diverſity of nature and complexions, 
both opinions are true:but touchipg the utility of eicher;ic 1s certain 
char adverſity hath this pfeheminence,it 1 the ſeed,the occaſfion,the 
- matter of well-doing, the field of heroicall vertues, Yireſcit valnere 
virtus : egre fortune ſana conſilia melius in malis ſapimus : ſecunda 
reftum auferunt, Virtue flonriſheth by adverſity : we better know 
ſound advice by the difficult fortune of dyſaſtrens things;proſperitie bliud- 
«th the truth, 

Now wildome teacherh us to ho'd our ſelves indifferent and up- 
right inall our life, and to keep alwayes one and the ſame counte- 
nance, pleaſant and conliant, A wiſe man is a skilfull artificerzwho 
maketh profit of all; of every matter he worketh and formerh 
virtue; a$that excellent Painter Phidias,all manner of images:what- 
ſoever lighteth into bis hands he maketh ir a fir ſubj & rodo good, 
and with one and the ſame couptenance he beholderh the two dif- 
ferept faces of Fortune, Ad wrroſq,; caſns ſapiens aptus eſt, bonorum 
reftor malorum vittor: In ſecundis non confidit, in adverſis non defi- 

cit; nec avidus periculi,nec fugax, proſperitatem non exſpettans, ad 
Mrumque paratus ; Adverſus mirumque intrepidns , nec illins tumults , 
nec hujus fulgore percuſſus, Contra calamitates fortis & contumax 
Iuxurie non adverſns tamtum, ſed & infeſtus : hoc precipunm, in huma- 
#1 rebus erigere avinenm ſupra minas & promiſſa fortune, A wiſe man 
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himſelf for all fortunes; be governeth the good, ſubdueth the evil; He | 
preſumes not in proſperity » ndr deſpairs in adverſitic ; he neither de- © 
fores danger , nor ſhnns it ; he expefleth not proſperity , but is read) at 
all aſſayes ; fearing neither felicity vor adterſity : not moved with the 
clamour of the one ,-nor the glory of the other, Strong and deſy'ſing 
all miſeries, not onely againſt all ſuperflu tie and exceſſe, but even an 
enemy unto it ; who in wordly things , hath a ſpirit erefted above for- 
tHne's threats, or promiſer, Wiſdome furniſherh us with arms and 
dilcipline for both combats ; againſt adverſitie with a (purre, reach- 
ing us to raiſe, toſtreng(hen, and incite our courage ; and this is the 
virtue of tortitude : againſt proſperitie, ir furnitherh us with a bri- 
dle, andteacheth us to keep and clap down our ings, and to keep 
our ſelves within the bounds of modeſtie ; and this is the virtue of 
remperancie : theſe are thetwo morall virtues, again the two for- 
tunes, Which that great Philoſopher Epitterm did very well ſignifie , 
containing in two words all morall Phileſophie, Satire & Abſtine, 
bear che evil, that is, adverſitie; abltain from the good that is.from 
pleafure and proſperitie, The particular adviſements again(t the 
patticuler proſperities and adverſities ſhall be in the third book fol- 
lowing,in the vircues of Fortitnde and Temperancie, Here we will 
onely ſer down the generall inſtructions and remedies again all 
proiperitie and adverſitie; becanfe in this book we reach the way in 
generall unto wiſdome, as hath been ſaid in the preface thereof, 
5. Again{t all proſpetitie, the common doctrine and counlel con- 
/proſperiy, fiteth in three points - The firſt, that honours, riches, and the fa- 
vours of fortune, are ill and wrongtully accounted and called goods, 
ſince they neither make a man good tor reform a wicked man, and 
are common both ro good and wicked, He that calleth them 
oo0ds, and in them hath placed the good of man , hath faſtened our 
telicitie to a rotren cable, and ankred it inthe quick-ſands, For 
what is there more uneertaih and inconſtant , then the poſſeſhon of 
ſuch goods, which come and go, paſſe and run on like a river? like a 
river they make a noiſe, at their coming inzthey are full of violence, 
they are troubled, their entrance is full of vexation, and they vaniſh 
in a moment;and when they are quite dried up,there remaineth nos: 
thing in the botrame but che mud, 
The ſecond point is to remember, that proſperitie 1s like'a ho- 
nied poyſon, ſweet and pleaſant, bur dangerous, whereof we muſt 
take very good heed, When fortune laugheth, andevery thing fal 


teth our accotding co or own hearts,then ſhould we fear mor. = 


in proſperitie and adverſutie, 


and upon our guard, bridle our affeRions, compoſe our ations by 
rea(on; above all avoid preſumprion,which ordinarily followeth the 
fayour of thetime. Proſperitie 1s a llipperie paſe » wherein a man 
muſt rake ſure footing, for there is notime wherein men do more 
forger God, Ir is a care and difficult chipg to find a man who doth 
willingly attribute unto him the cauſe of his felicitie, Andrhis 1s 
che cauſe why in the greateſt proſperitie we mult uſe the coun'ell cx 
our friends, and give them more authoritie over us , then at other 
crimes; and therefore we mult carry our (elves as in anevil and dan- 
gerous way , 20 With fear and doubc, defiring the handand help of 
another, In theſe times cf proſperitie;adveriitic is a medicine,be- 
cauſe ir leadeth us rothe knowledge of our ſelves, 

The third is to retain our deiiresy and to ſer a meaſure unto 
them, : Proſpericie pufferh up che heart, (purrerh us forward,findech 
nochivg difficulc, breedeth alwayes a deſire of great matters (as 
they doythat by cating get an appetite) and ir carrieth vs beyond 
our (elves, _ in this ate ic is where a man Joſeth himſelf, drown- 
ethand maketh a mockery of himſelf, He plaieth the Monkie, 
who leapeth from bough to bough, till he come to the top of the 
tree,- and then ſhewerh-his rail.  O how many have been loſt, and 
have periſhed miſerably, by the want of diſcretion to. moderate 
themielves in their proſperitie ! We mult therefore eicher Ray our 
ſelves,or go ferward with a {lower paſe , if we will epjoy the bene- 
fir of our proſptritie » and not hold our ſelves alwayes in chaſe and 
purchaſe, Ir is wiſdome to know how to ſettle our own reſt, our 
own contentment; which cannot be where there is vo tay, no end. 
Sique finiri non poſſunt, extra ſapientiam ſunt : What cantot be deter- 
mined ts beyond wiſdome, | 

Againſt all adverfitie, theſe are the generall aJviſements, Inthe 


Te 
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firſt place, ' we mult cake heed of the common and vulgar opinion, 0 dverſity 


erroneous and alwayes different: from true reaſon : for,to diſcredit 
and to bring into hatred and horrour all adverfitie and afflictions , 
they call chem evils, dyſafters,miſchief:,although all outward thipgs 
be neither good norevil, Never did adverfitie make a man wicked 
but hath rather ſerved as a means to amend thoſe that are wicked , 
ang are comtmon borh ro the good and tothe wicked. 

Doubtleſſe, croſſes and heavie accidevrs are common to all , 
duc they work divers effeRs, according to thar ſubje& whereupon 
they light, To fools and reprobace perions they (erve to drivethem 
inco diipair, to affiit and enrage them : Perhaps they enforce _ 
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To carryhimſelf modeyately and equally 
(if chey be heavy andexcreme): to fioop, to cry unto God, to look 
up unto heaven, bur that is all -- To finners and offenders they are 
fo many lively in(tructions,'and compulfions-.co pur them-in mind 
of their duty, and to bring them co the knowledge of God : To 
virtuous people, they arethe litts and cheaters wherein toexercile 
their virtue, to win unto themlelves gr eater commendations anda 
neerer alliance with God: To wiſe men, they are matter of good, 
and ſometimes ttages and degrees whereby to pals and mount up ts 
all-heighth and greatneſs, as we ſee and may read of divers, whe be- 
ing aſſailed by ſuch and ſogrear croſſes, as a man 'wonld have 
thought chem their utter overthrow and undoing , have been raiſed 
by the ſe f-lame means to the highelt pitch of their own deſires, and 
contrariwiſe without chat infelicityyhad fill remained under hat- 
ches; as that great Athenian Captain knew well, when he 1aid, Pe- 
riifſemns nfs peritſſemus : We ſhould utterly have periſhed, if we had 
”et periſhed, A very excellent example hereof was Joſeph the ſon 
of Jacob, Itis true that theſe are blowes from heaven, bur the vir- 
tue and wiſdome of man ſerveth as a proper inlftrument ; from 
whence came that wile ſaying of the .Sages, To make of neceſſity a 
virtue, It is avery good husbandry, and the firſt property of a 
wiſe man , to draw good from evil, to handle his affaires with ſuch 
dexterity , and ſo to win the wind, and to {et the bias , that of 
that which is ill , he may make good uſe, and better his own con- 
dition, 

Affiigions and adverſities proceed from three cauſes , which are 
the three authors and workers of our puniſhment : fin the firſt in- 
ventor which hath broughtthem into nature: the anger and juſtice 
of God, which ſerteth them a-work as his Commiſlaries and Exe- 
crrtioners : the policy ot the world cronbled and changed by fin; 
where,as ina general revo'r, and civil tumult, chings not being in 
their due places , and not doing their office; all evils do. ſpring and 
ariſe ; as in a body che diſ-joynring of the members , and diflocati- 
on of the bones, bringeth great pain, and much unquietneſs, Theſe 
three are not favourable unto ns : the. firſt is to be hated of all as 
our enemy, the ſecond to be feared as terrible, the third to be avoid- 
ed asSan impoſtor, That a man may the berrerdefend and. quit 
himſelf from all three, there is no betrer way then to uſe their own 
proper arms, wherewith they puniſh us, as David cur off Goliab's | 
head with his own ſword , making of neceffity a virtue , profit of 

pain and afflition, turning them againſt themſelves, Afﬀicuion - 
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we mult remember,chat a man indureth nothing againſt the humane To endure is 


#n proſperity and adverſitie. 


the true frvic or fience of fin, being well taken, is the death and 
runine thereof ; and it doth chat tothe author thereot, whichche 
viper doth ro his dam that brought him forth.” -It is the oy! of the 
Scorpion, which healerh his own ſing, to the end it may periſh by 
its own invention -. pert arte ſud : patimur qu/4 peccavimms ; pa- 
timur ut nou peccemuns : He perifheth by his own Art : we ſuffer be- 
cauſe we have finned , we ſuffer that we ſhould not fin, Itische hile 
of the ſoul, which (courech, purifieth and cleanſerh it from all fin. 

And conſequently it appeaſerh the anger of God, and freech us from 

the priſons and bands of Juflice, to bring us into the fair and clear 

G@n-ſhingof grace and mercy. Finally,it weaneth us from the world, 

ieplucketh us from the dug , and maketh us dittaſte wich the bitrer- 

nels thereof (like worm-wood vpon the teat of the nurſe) the lweet 
milk and food of this deceitful world. 

A great and principal mean for a man to carty hiwſelf well in ad- 11, 
verſity,is to be an honeſt man, A virtuous man 1s more peaceable in 4 general ad- 
adverſity, then a vicious in proſperity : like thoſe tharhave a fever , *** 
who feel and find more harm and violence in the* heat and cold 
thereof, and in the extremity of their firs, then ſuch as are ſound, in 
the heat and cold of Summer & Winter, And even fo they that have 
chgir conſciences fick, are much more cormented, then they that are 
ſound, that are honeſt men: For, having the inward part whole 
and healthful, they can no way be endamaged by the outward, eſpe- 
cially oppoling again(t it a good courage, . 

Adverfities are of two forts : ſome are true, natural; as ſickneſs , ms he 
grieſs, los of thoſe things we love : others arefalſe andfained, ei- more ſpecial, 
cher by a common or particular opinion, and not in verity thar 
itis ſo, Man hath his ſpirit and body, as much at command, as be- 
fore they hapned, To rthele kind of men , only this one word ; 

That which thou complaineſt of, is neither painful nor rrouble- 
ſome, bur thou makeſt it ſuch, and makelt thy ſelf co believe 
it, 

As touching the true and natural , the more prompt and popular 13. 
avd more {ound opinions are,the more natural and more juſt, Firſt yatura!. 


and natural law , fince even at the birth of man all theſe things are 24%! and 
annexed, and given as ordinary, In whatſoever doth affli&t us , ler ** 
us conlider rwo things, the nature of that that happeneth unto us, 
and that which is in our ſelves: and uſing things according to 
nature » we can receive no tediouſneſſe or offence thereby. 
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For offence is a maladie of the ſoul contrary to-nature , and there- 
fore ſhould by no means come near uvto us, There is not any acci- 
dent in the world which may happen unto ns, :wherein nature hath 


' not prepared an aptneſs in us to receive it; &torurn it co our contents 


menr, There is no manner of lite (o (trait, that hath nor ſome ſolace 
and recreation, There is no priſon ſoltrong and dark,that gives nor 
place to a-{ong fometimes to comfort a priipner. Jexas had leiſure 
ro make his prayer unto God even 1n the belly of the whale , and 
was heard, Ir 1s a favour of nacure that ir, findeth a remedie and 
eaſe unto our evils in the bearing ot them , it beipg ſo that man is 
born co be ſubjeR co all ſorts of mi.eries , Omnia ad que gemimus , 
que expaveſcimms, tributa vita ſunt : All things that af fltt. or grieve 
Ks, are the tribmes of life, | | 

Secondly, we mult remember, that there isonely the lefſer part 
of man ſubje& ro forrune;we have the principall in our own power, 
and it cannot be overcome without our own conſent, Fortune may 
make a man poor, fick, afflied; bur nor vicious, diſſolute, dejected ; 
it cannot take from us probitie, courage, virtue. 

Afterwards we muſt come to fidelitte,reaſon,juſtice, Many times 
a man complaineth nnjuſtly; for though he be ſomerimes ſurpriſed 
with ſome 1ll accident, yet.heis more often with a good ; and io the 
one muſt recompenle the _—— a man conhider well there- 
of, he ſhall find more reaſon to content himſelf with his good for- 
rune, then to complain of his bad. And as we turn oureyes from 
thoſe things that offend us; and delight to cali them upon green and 
pleaſant colours, ſo muſt we divert our thoughts from heavie and 
melancholick occurrents, and apply them to thoſe that are pleaianc 
and pleafing unto us. But we are malicious , reſembling cupping 
glaſſes, which draw the corrupt blood, and leaverhe good ; Jike a 
coverous man who ſelleth the belt wine; and drinkes the worſt ; like 
lictle childten, from whom if you rake away one of their play- 
eames, in a fury they caſt away all the| reſt, Forit any misfortuue 
happen unto us, we torment our ſelves, and forget allthe reſt that 
may any way comfort us - yea , ſome there are that for {mall lofſes 
rerm themſelves unfortunate 1n all things, and forget that they ever 
peceived any good, inſuch ſort, that an Ounce of adverktie brings 
vr was hearty grief then ten pound of proſgerity, pleaſure of 
de/ighr, | 

We mult likewiſe caſt our eyes upon thoſe that are of a far worſe 
condition then our ſelves,vho would think themſelves happy if they 
were in our place, Eu: 


n proſperity and adverſity, 
Cum tib; diſpliceas rerum fortuna twarum, 
Alterina ſpetia, quo fis diſcrimine pejor,. 

If thos griev'f thos art not ſuch 
As thy neighbour, ever much; 
Streight reflett upon the poor, 

Think the reft, and grieve no move, 

It were good and neceſſary that. theſe complainers did practiſe 
che ſaying and advice ofa wiſe man, Thar if all che evils chat mem 
fuffer ſhould be compared with the bleſſipgs chey enioy; the divitt- 
on being equally made, they may (ee by the ever-plus of that good 
they enjoy, the injuſtice of their complaint. 

Afcer all theſe opinions, we may conclude that thete are tio 
oreat remedies againſt all evils and adverſtties, which may be re- 
duced almoſt to one; Cuftome for the vulgar and baler fort , and 
Meditation for the wiſer, Both of them have their force from time, 
che common and ttronyelt ſalve againit all e.ils; bur rhe wile take it 
before hand, this is his fore-fight; and the feeble and vu'gac ſort , af- 

-rer hand. That cuftome prevaileth much irdoth plainly appear, in 

that thoſe things that are moſt tedious and offenſive, are made 
thereby eafic and pleaſing, Natwra calamitatum mollimentun con* 
ſpetndinem invent : ('uſtome mitigateth calamitic, Slaves weep 


when they enter into the gallies, & before three moneths be ended. 


they ing, They that have not been accuſtomed to the fea, are 
afeard, though ir be-thg calmett, when they weigh anker; whereas 
the Mariners laugh in the midft of a tempe}, The wife gcowerh 
deſperase art the dearth of her husbcnd, and before a year be cxpiced 
ſhe loyes another. Time and cuſtome bring all things co paſſe; that 
which offerdeth us, is the novelty of that which happeneth unto us 
Omnia novitate graviora ſunt: All new and waexſpetted croſſes, are 
intolerable, 


Medication performeth the ſame office with wiſe men , and by... 
the force thereof thinzs are made familiar and ordinary : Que alri prov 


din | aronem levia facinnt , ſapiens levia facit din cogitando; That 
which fome make light by long ſuffering , a wiſe man makes light and 
eaſie by long cogitation, He conlidereth exaRly the nature of all 
things that may offend him,and preſenteth unto him(elf whatſoever 
may happen unto him moſt grierons and inſupportable as lickneſle, 
povertie, exile, injuries, and examineth'in them all that which 1s 2c- 
cording to nature or contrary to it, — For foreſight or providence 
1s a great remedie agaip{} all eyi)s, which cannot bring any grear 
: alteration 
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alteration or chance, happening to a manthar arrendeth them ; 
whereas contrarily they wound and hurt him greatly, rhac ſuffecerh 
himſelf to be ſurpriſed by them, Meditation and diſcourſe is that 
which giveth the crue temper to the ſoul , prepareth ut, confirmeth 
ic again(t all aſſaults, makes ic hard, ſeelly, impenerrable againſt 
whatloever would wound or hurt ir. Sudden accidents how greac 
ſoever , can give no great blow to him that keeps himſelf upon his 
ouard,and is alwayes ready to preceive them. Premeditati malt mol. 
lis iftus venit : quicquid exſpettatum eft din , levins accidit : The 
hart i ſmall, if the harm before be known ; whatſoever we do long 
ex(peFt , deth happen the lighter. Now to attain this ferefight, we 
muſt firlt know, that nacure hath placed us here as in a thorny and 
ſlippery place; that that which to leppdncd unto another, may alſo 
light upon us; that that which hangeth over all, may fall upon eve- 
ry one of us; andthar in all the aftairs that we undertake , we pre- 
meditate the inconveniencies & evil encounters which may happen 
unto us, to theend we be not MN anawares, O how much 
are wedeceived,and how little judgement have we, when we thipk, 
that that which happeneth to others , cannot likewiſe fall upon us 1 
When we will not be waty and provident , for fear leſt we ſhould 
be thought fearful), Centrariwiſe, if we. take knowledge of things 
as reaſon would have us, we would rather wonder that fo ſew crol- 
ſes happen upon us; and that thoſe accidents that follow us ſo near , 
have (iayed ſo long before they catch us,and having caught us, how 
they ſhould handle us ſo mildly, He that raketh heed, and conſider- 
eth the adveifity of another , as a thing that may happen unco him- 
ſelf, before ir ſhall happen is ſufficiently armed, We mult think of 
all, and ex(peR the worſt; they are fools and ill-adviſed, that fay, I 
had not thought it, It is an old ſaying, That he that is ſuddenly 
ſurpriſed, is half beaten ; and he that is warned is half armed, nay 
it 15two againlt one, A wie manin time of peace, makes bis pre- 
paration for war : A good mariner before he go forth of the haven 
makes proviſion of what is neceſſary to reſilt the violence of a tem- 
peſt : it is toolate to provide againlt an evil, when it ig)already 
come. In whatſoever we ate prepared before-hand , wefind our 
(elves apt and admirable , what difficulty ſoeves it have , and con- 
trariwile, there is not any thing lo eafie thac doth not hurc and hin- 
der us,if we be but novelilts therein: [d videnduns ne quid inopinatum 
fit nobis , quia omnia novitate graviora fo : We onght to foreſee that 
nothing happen unto us unlookgd for , becauſe all procliies are the 
more 


- 


in proſperitie and adverſity, 
more grievous, Doubrleſs ic ſeefieth , that if we were ſaprovident 
as we ſhould and may be, we ſhou!d wonder at nothing, That 
which thou ſawelt before ic came, is happened unto thee, why then 
wondreſt thou > Let us thentake a courſe that accidents do nor 
ſurprize us ; Lec ys ever ftand upon our guard and foreſee what 
isrocome, An'mmsy adverſus omnia firmandus; ut dicere poſſimus , 
Non ulla laborum, O virgo, nova mibi facies inopinave ſurgit : Omnia 
percepi, atque Animo mecum ante peregi, Tu hodie iſta denuncias ; eg 
ſemper dennnciavi mihi : hominem paravi ad bumana, The mind muſt 
be armed for all things, that we may hold nothing tedious or painful, O 
virgin, there ſcemg to me no new and unexſpetted countenance to appear, 
I have conſidered Fl things, and am reſolved thereof in mind, To day 
haſt thou ſhewed me all theſe things , which alwayes I foretold to my ſelf: 
1 have framed man for humane things, " 


CHAP. VIIL 


To obey and obſerve the Laws, Cuſtomes, and Cere- 
monies of the Countrey , how and it 
what ſenſe, 


Ven as 2 ſavage and untamed beaſt , will nor ſuffer himſelf T. | 

to betaken, led, and handled by man, bur eicher flieth and The beginnings 
hideth himſelf from him, or armeth himſe!f againit him , and pr wr wg | 
with furie aſſaulceth- him , it he approach near unco him; in ſuch _ Tz 
fort that a man muſt ule force mingled with art and ſubri'ris ro 
take and tame him - So folly will not be hand.ed by reaſon, or 
wiſdome , bur (triveth and Rirrech againſt ic , and adderh folly 
unto folly : and therefore ir muſt be taken and lead, like a wiid 
beaſt, (that which a man is to a bealt, awiſeman is toa tool) a- | 
oniſhed , feared, and kept ſhort, that with the more eaſe it may | 
be inftruted and won, Now the proper mean or help therenn- | 
to, 1s a great authority, athundering power and eravitie, which 
may dazle it with ſplendour of his lightning , Sola autheritas eft Auguſt, 
que Cogit ſtultos ut ad —_—_ feitinent : It us onely authoritie 
that inforceth fools to apply themſelves to wiſdome, In a popular 
fight or ſedition, it ſome great, wile,ancienr, and virtuous perſonage | 
come in preſence, that hath won the publick. reputation of honour 'Y 
and virtue,prelently the mutinous people being ſtricken and blinded | 
with the bright (plendour of his authority, are quieted, attending 
what he will lay unto them, | 
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To obey and obſerve the Laws » Cuſtomes , 
— Velngs magne in populs crem [lf coorts s 


Seditio et, ſevitque animis 1gnobile vnlgua, 

J amque faces & ſaxa volant, furor arma muniſtr at : l 

T wm pietate gravem ac mri fi forte virum quens ; 
' Conſpextre, folent, arrettiſ[que auribus aft ants 

Ilte regit dittis animos, & pettora mulcet, 

Even as when tumnlts to ſed tion grow, 

And Hobhorn mad;though cauſe he none do know 

Withour himſelf : vareſo encharms 

Thws headlong rout, whoſe fury gives it arms - 
eA's fire-brands, ſtones, and all things flie about, 

Ther rage encounters : ſo there is no doubt 

Of certain harm ; wnleſs (as ſemr from God ) 

Some grave, cenſorious Cats with his rad 

Appear intime, at whoſe authority 

T hey filent ſtand, and hear hins ſpeak, well nigh 

An honr together, till their fury die, 

So all ts hu(ht : the ſame that now de ſing, 
Each to hs tent, now cry, God ſave the King, 

There 1s nothing greater in this world then authority , which is 
an image of God, a meſſenger from Heaven : ifit be ſovereign, it is 
called Majeſtie ; if ſubalcern, Authority : and by two things itis 
maintained, admiration and tear mingled together. Now this Ma- 
jzllie and Authority is firſt and properly in che perſon of the So- 
ve:eign Prince and Law- maker, where it is lively, aRuall, and mo- 
ving ; aftetwards in his commandments and ordinances, that is to 
fay , in the Law, which is the head of the work of the Prince, and 
the image of a lively and original Majeſtie, By this,are fools redu- 
ced, conduRted, and wr TY Behold then of what weight neceſſi- 
ty»and vucilitie, Authoriry and the Law is in the world! 

The next authority ; and that which is like(t to the Law, is Cu- 


Of (Home, Rome, which is another powerfull an 4 imperions Miſtreſs - It ſeiz- 


eth upon this power, an { uſurperh it traiterouſly and violently; tor 
it planteth this authority by lictle an4 little, by Realth, as it were 10- 
ſerfibly, by a little plealting, and humble beginning ; havisg ſectled 
and eliabliſhed ir ſelf, by the help of time, it diſcovereth after- 
wards a furious an | tyrannicall viſage , againſt which there is no 
more liberty or power leit, to muchas to litt up ones eyes :. Ic ta- 
keth its authority from the poſſeſſion and uſe thereof, it encreaſerh 
and ennoblerh it ſelf by continuance like a river ; it is dangerous to 
Þ.ing it back co his original fonncain, | Law 


The [eremontes of the Countrey , &c, 
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” Law and Cultome eſtabliſh their authority diverſly, Cuſtome by 3. 


litcle and lictle\, with long time, (weetly and without force, by the 
common conſent of all, or the greater parc; & che author thereof are 
the people. The Law ſpringeth op in a moment with authority and 
power , and taking his force from him that hath power co com- 
mand all, yea many times again{t the liking of the ſubze&, where- 
upon ſome compare Ittoa Tyrant, and Cultome to a King. Again, 
cuſtome hath with it neither reward nor puniſhment ; the law hath 
chem boch,ac leaſt puniſhmenc;nevertheleſs they may murually help 
and hinder one another, For cultome , which is bur of ſufferance , 
-4uchorized by che $overaign, is better confirmed : and the law like- 
wiſe ſettleth its own authority by poſſeſſion & uſe; and contrariwiſe 
culteme may be caſhiered by a contrary law, and che law loleth the 
force thereof by ſuffering a contrary cuſtom : but ordinarily they are 
rogether,that is,law and cuttome ; wiſe and ipuitual men conidet- 
ing it as a law, and fimple men as a cultome, 5 

There is not a thing more firange, then the diverficy and ſirange- 


neſs of ſome laws and cuſtomes in the world ; Neither is there any Their diverfuy 
opinion or imagination ſo vaziable, ſo mad, which is nor eſtabliſhed 44 Frangeneſs 
on are hard of belief herein, how far _ __ 
'*Yer omitting to ſpeak of thoſe things weld 


by laws and cufiomes in m—_— or other : [am content to recite 
ſome of them, to ſhew tholg. 

this propoſition doth go. 
that belong to religion, which is the ſubject where the greateſt won- 
dermenrs and orofleſt impoſtares are: but becauſe it is withouc the 
commerce of men, and thar ir 1s not properly a cultome), and where 
it is eake to be deceived, I will noc meddle with ir, See then a brief 
of thoſe that for the firangenels. are beſt worth the notivg; To 
account it an office of piery in a certain age, to kill cheir parents and 
to catthem, In Innes to pay the ſhor, by yielding their Children, 
wives and daughters, tothe pleaſure of the hoſt : publick brothel- 

houſes of males: old menlending;their wives anto young : women 

common ': an honour to women to have accompanied with many- 
men; and tocarry their locks inthe hemmes of their garments : 

daughters to go withtheir privy parts uncovered, .and wartried wo- 

men carefully co keep them covered : tro leave the danghters to 

their pleaſures, and being great with child to enforce an oborr 1n 

the fight and knowledy of all men; bur married woman to keep 

them chaſte and faichfull ro cheir husbands + wamen the firlt 

night before they company with their hnsbands , to receive all che 

malcs ofthe eſtate and profedlion of their husbands, invicedto the: 
marriage 


A compariſon 
of them both, 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
| | 
| | 


To obey and obſerve the Lames, Cuflomet, 


marriage, and ever efter to be faithful co their husband : youns 
married women to preſent their virginicy totheir Prince, before 
chey lie with cheir husbands : marriages of males: women to go to 
war with their husbands #'to die avd co kill themſelves at the de- 
ceaſe of their husbandgh@ſhortly after : to permit widows to mar- 
Ty again, ifcheic husbaw& dic a violent death , and not otherwiſe : 
husbandsto be divorced itom their wives without alledgivg any 
cauſe : toſell them if they be barren, to kill them for no other caule 
bur becaule they are women, and atterwards to borrow women of 
others ar their need : women tobe delivered without pain or fear: 
to kill their children becauſe they are not fair, well featured, or 
without cauſe 2 at meati6 wipe their fingers upon their privities 
and their feer : to live with mans fleſh - co eat fleſh arid fiſh raw : 
many men and women td lye cogether ro rhe number bf cen or 
rwelve : to ſalute one another by putting the finger to the ground, 
and afterwards lifting it. t$wards heaven : to turn che back when 
they 1alutey and never tolook him inthe face whom a man will ho- 
nour - to take intothe kapd the ſpirrle of che Prince : not to (peak 
ro the King but at a peep-hiole : ina mans whole life never to cur 
his hair nor nails - co cutche hair ont fide, and the nailes of one 


hand, and not of che othe?”: men to pilfe fitting , women Randing : 
ro make holes and pits inche fleſh of thEface, and the dugs, ro hang 
ring and jewels in to,conremn death, to receive it with joy, to 
ſue for it, to plead in pubſick for rhe honour thereof, as for a oigni- 
ty and favour : toaccoubr ir an honourable burial cobe earen with 
dogs, birds, to be boyledy$ur in pieces and pounded, and their poyw- 


| der to becaſt ints their orginary drink, 


$.. 
Examination 
and judement,- 


When we come to judge of theſe cuftomes , that is the complaint 
and the trouble : the vulgar ſorc Ind pedants,are not troubled here- 
with ; for every ſedition$zour condemneth as barbarous and beaſt- 
ly wharſoever pleateth-noctheir palate, thatis co ſay, the common 
vie and cuſtomeof their eSuntrey: . And if a marſhall tell them, 
rhat others do ſpeak and judge the (ame of onrs,. and are as mnch 
offended with ours, as WEWith theirs ; they cut a man ſhort after 
their manner, terming chem beaſts and barbarians, which'is alwaies 
ro ſay the ſame thing, A'wi'e man is more adviſed, as ſhall beſaid, 
he maketh nor ſuch hafte& judge ; for tear left he wrong. his own 


judgment : andto ſay thetruch, there are-many laws and cuſtomes 


which ſeem at the firſt view to be ſavage, inhumane, aud contrary 
tall reaſon, whichit taey were without paſhion and —_ con» 
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and Ceremonies of the Countrey , &c. 


fidered of, if they were nor fonnd to be altogether juſt and good, 


yetatthe leaſt they would nor be withour ſome reaſon and de- 
ferice, Letus rake among thereſt-for example the two firlt 
which we have ſpoken ot, which ſeem to be both the ftrangelt and 
farchelt off from che duty of piery:to kill their own parents at a 
cerraine age, and ro eat them. They that have this cuttome,do take 
it to be a teſtimony of piety and good affection , endeavouring 
thereby firſt of mere piety to deliver their old parents, nor onely 
unproficable to themſelves and others,bur burchenſome, languiſh- 


+ ing and1eading a painful and troubleſome life, and co place chem 


in relt and eale - aſterwards giving them the molt worthy *and 
commendable ſepulcher,lodzing in chemſelves and their own bow- 
els, the bodies and reliques of their parents, in a manner reviving, 
them again, and regenerating them by a kind of cranſmuracion into 
their living fleſh , by che means of digefiton and nouriſhmenr, 
Thele reaſons would not ſeem over-lizht ro him that is nor poſſeſſed 
with a contrary opinion: and it is an eafie matter to conhder, 
what cruelty and es it had been to theſe people, to lee 
their parents before their own eyes to ſuffer luch rs corment, 
and they not able to ſuccour them, and atrerwards to calt rheir 
—_ tothe corruption of theearth, to (tench and rottenne(s and 
the food of worms, which is the wortt that can be done unto it, 
Darn made a tryal, asking ſome Greeks, for what they would be' 
perſwaded to follow the enftome of the Indians, in\eating their dead 
fathers, To whom they an!wered , That they would not do it for any 
thing inthe world, And on the other fide aſſaying to periwade the 
Indians to burn the bodies of their dead parents, as the Greeks did , 
it ſeemed co them a matrer of (uch difficulty and horrour, as that 
they would never bedrawn unto it, I will adde onely one other, 
which concerneth onely matter of decency and comelineſle ,. and is 
more light and more pleaſant : One that alwaies blew his nele with 
his hand,bein* reprehended tor incivility, in the defence of himielf, 
asked what priviledge that filthy excrement had, that a man muſt 
afford it a fair handkerchief ro receive, and afterwards careifly 
wrap and foldit up, which he thought was a matrer of greater 
toathſomneſle, then to caſt it from him, So that we ſee that for all 
things chere may be found ſome ſeeming realdn, znd therefore we 
are not ſuddenly and lighrly ro condemn any thing. 
Bur who would believe how great ane imperious the author 

ofcultome is? He that ſaid ic was another nature, did nor —_ 
ently 
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Gen. IT. 20, 
29, 35+ 
Exodus 6. 
Levit, 28, 


D:ur. 25. 
2 Reg, 12, 
3 Reg. 2. 


Chryſaſt, 
Ambroſ. 
Auguſt. 

In 4polog. 


| beautiey win not the lokEof thett lifters, 
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To obey and obſerve the Laws, Cuſtomes , 
ently expreſſe it; for ic dot:more then nature,ir conquereth nary 
for hence ic is that the moſ{ beautifull daughters of men draiy nox 
unto love their naturall patents 3 nor brechren, chough excellent in 
This kind of chaltitie is 
nor properly of nature, but of the ule of lawes, and cuſtomes which 
torbid them, and make of thcelt a great ſinne , as we may (ee in the 
{a&t not onely ofthe ckildten of Adam, where there was an en- 
forced neceſſit'e, but of Abrahaws and Nacher brethren ; of Jacob 
and Judas Patriarchs, Amram the father of Moſes, and other ho- 
ly men: Andi is che law 6f AMeſes which forbad ir in theſe firſt 
degrees ; but ic hath alſo lag metimes diſpenied therewith, not onely 
in the collateral line,and berwixt brothers,and their brothers wives 
which was a commandment, and not a diſpenſation : avd which 
is more, between the naturall brother and lifter of divers wombs. 
bur allo in the right line of alliance, that 1s to ſay, ofthe ſon wirh 
the mothet in 1aiy ; for inthe right line of bloed , it ſeemerth to be 
altogether againli nature ,, norwithliandipg the fa& of the davgh- 
ters of Lot with their father , which neverthelefſe was produced 
pmely by nature, in that excreme apprehenſion and fear of theend 
of humane kind , for which cauſe they have been excuſed by great 
and learned DoRours, Now-againit vature there is not any dil- 
penſation , it Godthe onely (uperiour thereuntp give ic not, Fi- 
nally, of ca(uall inceſts and not voluntary che world is full, as Ter- 
tullianteacherh, Moreover , cultome doth enforce the rules of na- 
cure, witneſſe thoſe Phyſitians who many cimes leave the naturall 
reaſons of their Art by oe own authority, as they that by cultome 
do live and ſu(iain their lifes with poyſon, Spiders, Emmets, Ly- 
zards, Toads,which is acotnmon praftice among{ the people of the 
Welt Indies, Ic likewiſe Gulleth our ſenſes, wicneſſe they that live 
near the fall of the river Nil, near clocks, armories', mills; and 
the whole world according to ſome Philoſophers, with the ſound 
of a heavenly king of muſick, & the contivual and divers motions of 
the heavens dulleth our ſenſes,rhat we hear not that which we hear, 
TMonclude, (and ir is the yrincipall fruit thereof) it overcomerh 
all difficultie, maketh things eaſie that ſeem impofhble, fryeernerh 
all ſowr; and therefore by-yhe means hereof a man lives 3n all things 
content, bur yer ie maſtereth our ſouls, our beliefs, our jndgergencs, 
with a molt unjuit and tyrannicall authority, It doth and undoeth, 
authoriſeth and diſ-authpriſerh whatſoever it pleaſe , without 


rhychme or reaſon, yea niſÞy times againlt all reaſon. Ir o__ 
El et 
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and Ceremonies of the Countrey, &e, 


ech inthe world againſt reaſon and judgement all the opinions, re- 
ligions, beliefs, oblervances, manners,and forts of life,molt phanta- 
Rical and rnde, as before hath been ſaid. And contrarily, it wrong- 
fully degradeth» robberh,beaczch down inthings that aietruly grear 
and admirable, their price andettimation, and maketh them baſe 
and vile, 

Ni adeo magnum, nec tam muirabile quidguam 

Prinsipio, quod non ceſſent mirarier omnes 

Paxlatim,— 

Nine dayes a wonder ; nought ſo wonderful 

At firft; but time and frequencie will dull, 

And ſo the Rain-bow, Adanna, EMo1n and Sun, 

Have not the ſame reſpett, that firſt-was done, 


So that we ſeethat cuttom isa thing great and powerful, Plate 


having reprehended a youth for playing at cob-nur, or chercy-pir, 
and receiving this anſwer ſrom him ; That he controlled him for a 
matter of ſmall moment, replyed ; My child, cuſtom is not a mag* 
ter of (mall moment. A (peech well worth the noting, for all ſuch as 
have youth to bring up, But it exerciſeth its power with f abſolute 
anthority, that there is no ſtriving againſt ic, neirher is it lawſulto 
reaſon, or call inco queſtion che ordinances thercof :- it enchanterh 
us in ſuch ſort, that it makerh us belieye, that what is without the 
bounds thereof, is without the bounds of reaſon, and there is no- 
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thing good and juſt, bue what it approveth ; ratione non componimmur, c ce, 


ſed conſuetudine abducrorn : honeſtins put emmys quod frequentins: refti 

ud nos loeum tenet error, ubi publicus fattus : We are not made by rea- 
p.6 , but miſled by cuſtom ; we hold that moſt honeſt, that is moſt bed 
Errour bath place in us before Right, This is tolerable with idiors,ynd 
the vau'gar ſort, who wanting ſufficiencie to look into the depth of 
things, to try and to judge, do well to hold and fertile themſelves to 
that which is commonly held and received : but co wiſe men, who 
play another parr, it is a baſe thing co ſuffer themſelves to be carried 
wich cuſioms. 

Now the advice which 1 here give unto him, that would be wife, 


i5to keep and obſerve, both in word and deed, the Liwes and Cu- 4n 4 


ſtoms which he finderh eſtabliſhed in the Conntrey where he is:and 
i like manner; to reſpe& and obey the Magiſtrates, and all Superi- 
ons ; but alwayes with a noble ſpirit, and after 2 generous manner, 
2nd not ſervilely, pedanrically, ſnperſtitioufly ; and withall, not ta- 


king offence, nor lightly NR other (irange Lawes and Cu- 


ſomes, 
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To obey and obſerve the Lawei, (uftoms, 
tomes, but freely and ſoundiy judging and examining the one and 
the other, as hath been ſaid, 8hd not binding his judgement and be- 
lief, buc unto reaſon only, Hereol,a word of two, 

In the fir(t place, according.to all the wi'e(t, the rule of rules, and 
the general Law ot Laws,is teffoilow and oblerve the Laws and Cus 
tlomes of rhe Countrey whetfe he is vbyors ere Fai Tiow 8x90 nant, 
avoiding careiuliy all (mgu arlty, and iirange extravagant particula- 
rity, difterent from the commen and orcinary; for wiatioever it be, 
it alwayes hutteth and woundeth another, is {(u/peRed of folly, hy- 
pocrifiz, ambitions p:fhop though perhaps it proceed from a lick 
and weak ſou], Non conturbabit ſapiens publicos mores,nec populum in 
ſe novitate vit e convertet: He that is wiſe, will not ſeek to alter the man- 
ners of the people ; nether pull men upon him with his innovations, We 
muſt alwayes walk under. che covert of the Laws, Cuſtoms, Superi- 
ours, withour diipuration &@ tergiverſacion, without undertaking 
lometimes to diſpenſe with the Laws, lometimes like a frugal ſer- 
vant, to enhance the price, . 

Bur that it be (which is the ſecond rule) out of a good minde, 
and after a good manner, nobly and wilely, neicher for the love nor 
fear of them, nor for the juliite or-equity that is in themynor for ſear 
of that puniſhment chat may follow ſor not obeying chem : ro be 
brief, not of {upertiition, nor-confirained, ſcrupulous, fearful ſervi- 
tude, Eadem quz popmrlua, ſed non eodem modo, nec eodem  propeſite fa- 
ciet ſapiens : A wiſe mas doth thoſe things that other men ao, but not in 
that faſhion, nor tothe ſame eng, bur treely and fimply for publick re- 
verence,and for their authority. Laws and Cuſtoms are maintained 
in credit, not becauſe they ate jult and good, but becauſe rhey are 
Laws and Cuſtoms: this is the myſtical foundation of their autho- 
rity, they have no other; and\o is it with Superionrs, becaulc they 
are ſuperiours : Quia ſupra cathedram ſedent : Becauſe they. ſit inthe 
Chair of Authority, not becauſe ghey are virtuous and honeſt : que 
faciunt, nolite facere : what thty dp, da not you. He that obeyerh them 
tor any other cauſe, obeyeth them not becauſe he ſhould; this is 
2D evil, and a dangerous \ubjeR.ic is not rrue obedience,which mult 
be pure and ſimple. Unde voratur depoſitio diſcretionts, mera execu- 
tie, abnegatio ſui : From whence it is named, & putting. off of his own 
reaſon, a mere obedience in the Execution, and a denying of himſelf, Now 
to go abour to meaſure our obedience by the jullice and goodnels of, 


| Laws and Superiours, were by ſubmitting them to their judgment; 


xoſerye them with proceſs , and to call our obedience into ay 
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' and diſputation ; and conſequently, the State and Policie , accot- 


ard Ceremonies of the Conntrey, Fe, 


ding to the inconſiancie and diverfty of ju. gements, How many 
avjult and range Laws are there 1n the World, not on:y inthe par- 
cicular judgements of men, bur of univerſal reaſon, wherewith the 
World hath lived a long time in continual peace and reit, with as 

reat ſatisfaRion, as it they had been very juſt and reaſonable? And 
be that ſhould go about to chavge or mend ther would be account- 
ed ah enemy tothe Weal-publick, and never be admicred : The 
nature of man doth accommodare it (elf ro all with the times , and 
having once caught his fiſh, 1t is an a&t of hoſtility, ro go about to ai- 
rer any thing: we mult leave the World where it is ; thee crouble- 
houles, and new-fangled ſpirits, under a pretext of re:ormation, | 
marre all, 

All change and alteration of Laws, Beliefs,Cuſtoms, and Obſer- 4gaift Inns: 
vances, is verie dangerous, and yieldeth alwayes more evil then var: | 
g00d;- ir bringeth with it Certain and preſent evils, for a good that 
15Uncertain and to come, Innovators have alwayes glorious and 
plauſible Tiles, bur they are but the more ſuſpeRed, and they can- 
not eſcap: the note of ambitions preſumprio, 1n that they think co 
ſee more cleerlie then others, and char to eitabliſh their opinions, 
the State, Policie, Peace, and publick quiet , mult be turned topic 
turvie, 

I will not (ay for all this that hath been ſaid before, that we muſt 
abſolucelic obey all Laws, all Commandments of Superiours: for 5;,,9;. things | 
ſuch as a man knowerh evidenclie co be either againſt God or na» ave noe lightly Þ 
ture, he is nor to obey, and. yet not to rebel and crouble the State ; ts be condemned F 

ow he ſhould govern himſelf injuch a caſe, ſhall be caught here- | 
after, inthe obedience due unto Princes : for co ſay the truth, this 
inconvenience and infelicitie, is rather, and more common in the 
commandments of Princes, then in the Laws : neirthet is it ſuffici- 
ent to obey the Laws and Superiours, becauſe-of their worth and 
merit, nor ſervilely and for fear , as the common and profane fore 
do; but a wiſe man doth nothing by force or fear; Seli hoc ſaprenti 
contingit, ut nil faciat invitns , retta ſequitar, gaudet officio : This 1s. 
only incident to wiſe men, that they do nothing by conſtraint; they foltew 
the raght, and perform their duty : he doth that which he ſhould, and 
keeps the Laws,noc for fear ot rhem,bur for the love of himlelt,being 
jealous of his dutie; he hath not co do with the Laws - to 
do well ; that is that wherein he differeth trom the common 
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To obey. and obſerve the Lawes, Cuſtomes, & c. 


ſorr, who cannot do well, nor know what they oughs; ro do, with- 
out Lawes;z At juito & ſapienti xoneft lex poſiiar The Law was not 
erda wed for the juſt and righteow, By tight, a wiſe man 18 abovethe 
Lawes, butzin outward and pub.ick effect , he is their-voluncary and 
tree obedient ſubject. In rhe third place therefore, it is an at of 
lightneſs, aud jnzurious preſumption; yea, a teſtimony of weaknelis 
and inſufficiency; to candema that which agreeth not witch the Law 
and Culiom of his Countrey, This proceedeth either trom want of 
leafvre, or ſufticiencyto con(ider the reaſons and grounds of others; 
this 15 to wrong ard ſhame his own judgement , whereby he is en- 
forced many times £o recant , and net to remember; that the nature 
of man is capab'e of all things ;. Ic is co tufter the eye of his ſpirit to 
be hood-winked, and brought a ſleep by a long cultome., and pre- 
icription to have power over judgement, 

" Finally,it is the office of a generous ipirit. and a Wi'e man(whom 


\\' 3ſey to exa- T here endeavour to delictibe) to examine all things, to conkder a- 


| mineall cWI2%*. pare, and aſterwards 'to compare together, all ihe Lawes and Cu- 
floms of the World, which ſhall come to his knowledge, and to 

judge of them ( nor to rule his obedience'by-them;as hath been (aid, 

but to exercile his office, ſince he hath a-1pirit to that end) fatth- 

fully and without paſſion, according to the rule cf truth and univer- 

ſal reaſon, and nature, whereunto he is ficlt obliged, not flattering 

himſe!!, or (taining his judgement with errour: and to content him- 

ſelf ro yield obedience unto thoſe whereunto he is ſecondly and 
particularly bound,. whereby none ſhall have cauſe to complain of 

him, It may fall our ſometimes; that we may do that, by a ſecond 

| particular, and municipal obligation (obeying the Lawes and Cu- 


ſr +) floms of the Countrey) which 1s againfi the firlt and more ancient, 


| that 15 to ſay, univerſal nature and realon ; bur yet we ſatisfie nature 
by keeping our judgemens and opinions true and jult {ccording to 
| ir, For we have nothing ſo-much ours, and whereof we may freely 
diſpoſe ; the World hath nothing ro do with our thoughts, An the 
outward man 1s engaged to the publick courſe of the World , and 
mult give an account thereof , {o that many times, we do jultly that, 
which Julily we approve not... There is no remedie for ſo goes the 

Worid. : | . 
Sg Bf After theſe two Milreſſes, Law and Cuſtom, comes the third, 
Of ceremomes. yy hich hath ne leffe authority and power with many ; yea, is more 
rough and tyrannical to thole that roo much tie themſelves there- 


unto, This is the ceremony of the world,which to ſay the txuthyis = 
| e 
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To carry benſelf nellwith anutber, 


the moſt part but vanity, yer holdeth ſuch place, and uſurperh fuch 
authoritie , by che remiineſſe and contagious corruption of the 
world, that many think that wiſdom contfifterh in the obſervation 
thereot, and in ſuch lore do voluntatily enthrall chemielves there- 
unto, that rather then they will contradi& it, they prejudice their 
health, benefit, balineſle, libertiz, contciznce and all; which is a ve- 
ry great foily, and the faulc and infelicicie of many Couctiers, who 
above others are the idolaters of Ceremonie aNow my will is.thar 
this my wiſe man, do carefully defend Rimſelf from this captivitie; 
I do not mean, that our ot a kind of loole igcivilicie, he abuſe a ce- 
remonie, for we mult forgive the world in ſomething) and as mnch 
as may be outwa'd!y contorm our ſelves to thatwhich is in praAice; 
buc my wall is, that he tie nor, and inthrall himſelt chereunto, bur 
chat with a gallant and generous boldneſle he know how to leave ic 
wh-n he will, and when ir 1s fic, and in ſuck manner, as that he give 
all men co know, that it is not out of careleſnefle, or delicacie, or 
12n0rance, or contempt, bur becauſe he would not {ſeem ignorance 
how to efleem of. it as is fit , nor ſuffer his judgement and will to 
be corrupted with ſuch a vanitie;and that helendeth himſelt co the 
world when it pleaſeth him, bur never giveth himſelf, 


CHAP. IX, 
To carry himſelf well with another, 


His matter belongeth to the virtue of juſtice, which teacheth 

how to live well with all, andrto give ro every one that which 
appertaineth unto him, which ſhall be handled in the book tollow- 
ing, where ſhall be ſer dowa the particular and divers opinions ac- 
cording to the diverſitie of perſons, Here are onely the generall, 
toll!owing the purpole and ſubject of this book, 

There 15 here a cvvotold cunlideration ( and conſequently two 
parts inthis Chapter) accerdingtotherwo manners of converſing 
with the world , the one is hmp.e, generall and commonzthe ordi- 
nary commerce of the world, whereunto the times, the aftairs,the 
Voyages, and encounters do daily lead , and change acquaintance 
irom thoſ2 we know., to thoie we know not , (icangers, without 
our choice, or voluntary conſents : the other ſpeciall is in affeed 
and defired company and acquaintance, either ſought after and 
cholen,or bcidg offered and prelentednath been embraced;and chat 
either for ſpiritual or corporall profit or pieature, wherein there is 
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Tocarry himſelf well with another. 


conference,communication, pri: ity, and familiarity : each of them 
have their adviiemen:s apart. Bur before we enter into them, it 
ſhall! not be amifle by way of pretace, to give you iome general and 
funJamentall ad-ice of all the relt, 

Ic is a great vice (\yhereot rhis our wiſe man mull take heed) and 


Facility and * a defeR inconvenient both to himſe'!f and to another, to be bound 


univerſality of 


bumonrs, 


The fr (t part. 


and ſubject co certain humors and comp'exions to one only courſe; 
that is, to be a ſlave td himſelf, (oto be captivated co his proper 
inclin:tions, that he cannot be bent ro any other a teftiT.ony ot an 
anxious ſcrupulous mind, andill breed, roo amorous, and too patr- 
till co it felt, Theſe kind of people hath much toendure and to 
conteſt : and contrarywile it is a great ſufficiency and wiidome to 
accommodate himſelt co all, /ftudeſt ſapere qui nbicumque opru ſit 
arimum poſſis flettere : It is wiſdometo frame the mind, as occaſion 
ſhall ftillrequire, To be ſupple and manaib!e , ro know how to rite 
and tall. ro bring himſelf inco order, when there is need, The fait» 
elt minds, and the belt born,are rhe more aniverſal,cthe. more com- 
mon, appliable ro all underliandings, communicative and open to 
a}} people. fr is a bcanciful qualiry,which reſembleth and imitaterh 
the gondneſſe of God, it-is the honour which was given to old Ca- 
to, Hwic verſatile ingeninm , fic pariter ad omnia Jo , ut natum 
ad 1d unums diceres, quodeunque ageret : Whoſe mind was apt for all 
things, wh'ch generally was ſuch , as whatſorver he did, he was ſaid 
to be born to the ſame purpoſe, 

Let us ſee the cn we of the firſt confideration,ofthe imple 
and common convegation, I will here ſet down ſome, whereot the 


Adviſe touch- fir{t (hall be, to keep tence and modeſty, 


ing ſimple aad 
common (07m- 


wverſation. 


Fo, 
© 


The ſecond,not tobe over-formal.in not applying himſelf co the 
follies. indiſcretion, and lightnefſes, which may be commitrted in 
his preſence: for it isan ivdi{cretion to condemn all that pleaſerh 
rot our palar, 

The third, to ſpare, andthritily co order that which a man 
knoweth,and that ſufficiency that he hath atrained, and to be more 
willing to hear then to {peaks ro learn then to reach : for it is a vice 
to be more ready and forward to make himſelf known, to talke of 
bimſelf, and to ſhe all thac is in him; then to learn knowledge of 
another ; and to ſpend his own Rock then to ger new, 

The fourrh, not co emer into diſcourſe and conteſation againſt 
all, neither againſt great men to whom we owe a duty and reſpect; 
no: aga'nſt our infertours,, where the match is not equal, m 

C 


To Yarry himſelf we!l with another, 


The fifth, ro be honeſtly curious in the enquiry of all things, and 
knowing them, to order them frugally, to make profit by rhem, 
The (xt and principall is, zo employ his judgement in all things, 
which is the chief part which worketh, ruleth, and doth all : with- 
out the underltanding all other thiopgs are blind, deaf, and without 
a {oul, ir is lealt co know the hiſtory, the judgement is all, 
The ſeventh is never to ſpeak alftmacivel and imperiouſly,with 
obſtinacy and reſolution ; That hurteth and woundeth all, 
Pecemptory affirmation and ob{linicy in opinion, are ordiniry 
Fons of ſenſle{-neſle and ignorance, The (iyle of che ancient Romans 
was, that the witneſſes depoſing, and the Judges determining that 
which of cheir own proper knowledge they kney to be crue, they 
expreſſed their mind by this word, Ic ieemerh ( 1ta videtwr, ), And 
it theſe did thus , what ſhould others do> Ir were good co learn 
to ule ſuch words as may (weeten and modzrate che temerity of our 
propolitions ; as, It may be, It is :aid, I think, Ir ſeemerh , and 
the like; and in aniwering, Iunderitand ic nor, What is that to 
lay 2 Ic may be, Ic is erue, I will ſhut up this general part in theſe 
few words: To have the countenance and thc onward ſhew open 
and agreeable co all, his mind and choughr covered and hid from 
all, his rongue ſober and diſcreet, alwayes to keep himſelf co kim- 
ſelf, andco fland on his guard, frons aperta,lingue parca, mens clau- 
ſa,nulli fidere : His face open, bus tongue ſilent, his mind ſecret , and 
to truſt none: toſee and hear much, co ſpeak little, to judge of all, 
Vide, audi, judica, , 
Ler us come to the other confideration, and kind of converſation 


more ſpecial, whereot the inltruMions are theſe, The firſt is to ſeek, The ſecond 

to conter, and converſe, with men of conſtancy and dexterity ; for Pt. | 
Of ſpecial coxe 

verſations 


thereby the mind is confirmed and fortified,and it is elevated above 
ic felf, as with baſe and weak ſpirits it is debaled, and utterly loſt: 
the contagion herein is, as in the body, and alſo more, 

The ſecond is, not to be altoniſhed at the opinions of another ; 
for how contrary (oever to the common ſort , how range, how 
frivolous or extravagant they leem, yet they ate \uicable to the (pi- 
rit of man, which is capable to produce all chings , and therefore it 
1s weakneſs to be aſtonifhed at them, « 

The third is, not to fear or to be troubled with the rude incivili- 
ty and bicter ſpeeches of men, whereunto he muit harden and ac- 
cultome himſelf, Gallant men bear chem with courage;this tender- 
nels , and fearful and ceremonious mildnel(s, is for women, This 
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To carry bimſelf well with another. 


focierie #nd familiariciemmuſt be valiant and manly, it-mnſt be cou- 
ragious both ro give hard ſpeeches, and ro endure then, to corre& 
and to b-corrected. It is a fading pleaſuje, ro hare todo' with a 


--peop!e that yeile, flatter, arid apptaud a man'in all thing, 


The fourth is, to'aim alwaiesat the truth , ro acknowledge it , 
ingenuouſly and cheartully-ro yei!d onto ir, of what (ide foever it be, * 
ulin2 alwaies and in all things rinceri:y, and not as many; eſpecia!- 


| ly pedanties , by right or by wrong to defend him'elt and ro quell 
"his ad+erſary, -Itis a fairer victorie ro range him'elf according to 


-reaon, and to vanquiſh himſelf, then to overcome his adverſane, 
'whereunto his own weakneſs doth many times help,being far from 
a | paſſiov. To acknowledge his fanlc , ro confeſle his doubr and 
1, n>rance , to yeild when there is occafion, are as of judgement, 
gentlenefle, and hinceritie, which 2re the principall qualities of 
#n honelt and wile man; whereas obl{tinacie in opinion acculeth a 
man of many vices and imperfe&ions. 
The fifth 15,in Quputation nojto tmploy allrhe mediam's chat a man 
may have, bur ſuch as ace bEft an4 firteſt, rthar are more pertinent 
and preſſing,and that with brevitie; foreven in a good'cauſe a man 
may (ayroo mv<h: for long d1icourtfes,amplifications, and repetiri- 
ons, are ateltimenie of ottentation,of a delice ro ſpeak, and tedious 
tothe whole company, 

Tte 6xth and principall 1s, in all things tg keep a form, order 
ang-aprnefis, O'whar a.rroubleſome thing ir 1s to dilpurte and 
conferre with a fool, a trifler,that utterech nothing but marcer im- 
percinenr to the marter!It is cheonly jult excufe to cur off all con- 

erence : ſor what can'a man gamn bnr corment ,\ that knows not 
how, 'nor what'to\fpeakas he ſhonld ? 'Not to underſtand the ar- 
enment thar is made to wed himſelf to his own opinion. not to an- 
{wer direRly, to tie himſelſto words, and to leave the principall, 
ro mingle and trouble the conference with /vain amplifications, to 
cenie all, for tofollow the form of difpuration, to ule unprofitable 
prefaces and digrehons,'to9be obtnare in opinion,and to mouth it 
our, totie hmnſelf to forms, and never to' dive into the bottome; 
are thirgs thar are ordinarily prad iſedby pedanties and Sophiſters., 
See here how wiſdome is difcerned from follie; this is preſumptu- 
*one, raw, obſtinare; abfard, thar never ſarisfierh ic ſelf, is fearfull, 
aeviſed,'tnodeſt : this pleaſethiir ſelf, yoes forth of the lifts merily 
and gloriovfly , as haying'wonnethe vitory , when it never came 
ACAar if, 


The 


» 


Tocarry kimſel wiſely is. his af air ', 


The ſeventh,Iithere be a place of contradiAion,he mult take heed 
thac hebe not bold, obſtinare 5 bitrer;. ter either of thele three 
makes it unwelcome, and doth more hurr himſelf, then another. 
That it may winnegood entertainment of the companie , it mitſt 
ariſe from char very hour of the controverſie tnar is handled , 
from the prejent occalion, and not from eliewiere, not from any 
formec precedent ground ; neither muſt it couch the pzrion , bur 
the matter onely, with ſome commendation of the perton it there 


.be caule, 


CHAP. X. 
Te carry him(elf wiſely in his affairs, 


THis doth properly belong rothe virtue of prudence,whereo? we 
'& ſhall ſpeak in rhe beginning ot the book following , where 
\ha}l be (er down inparticular divers counſels and advilem-ncs ac- 
cording to the divers kinds of prudence and occurrents in our at- 
fairs, Bur I will hete (er down the principall prints and heads of 
wildome, whictare generall and common adviiements, to infiruct 
in groſle our difciple,ro carry: himſeli well and wiſely in the craffick 
and commerce ot the world, andthe 'managiny of 211 affairs ; and 
they are eight, 
The firit confiſterth in underſtanding, thar is, well ro know the 


perſons with whom a man hath ro deal, their proper and particular xaow!l:dge of 
nature, their humour, their ſpirit, inclination,delignment, and in the perſons 
rention;theip proceedings : to knoiy likewile the nature of the bu- 424 affai's- 


fineſſe which he bath in hand, and which ispropoſed nnto himznot 


-onely in cheir ſnperficiall and outward appearance,but ro penetrate 


intothe iniiderhereol; not onely to fee and know things in them 
ſelves, bet the accidentsand contleqnents that belong thereunto, 
The better to do this,he:muſtlook into them wich all manner of vi- 
ſaves, conhder them1nall ſenies; tor there are {ome that orrone 
ide are very precions and pleating , and on the other, ba'e and 
pernicious, Now it is certain.that according to the divers natures of 
the perſons and affairs, we mult change our Ryle and mann. r.cf pto- 
ceeding,like a Sea-man,who according to the divers are of the (ea, 
and the diveritie of rhe winds,doth di.erfly turn and guide his (ails 
and his oars, For he that in ail things ſhall dite& and carty him'e!f 
aicer one and the ſame faſfion, wonld quickly marre all, play the 
100), and make-him'elf r1djicuions, Noyy this twofold know!edee 
©! 
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* To carry himſelf wiſely in his affairs, 

of the-perſon3 and affairs is no eafie matter, ſo much is man diſ- 

guited and countetteited ; bur the way to attain thereunto, 13, ro 

conlider them attentively and adviſedly,reſolving them many times 
in our mindes, ard that without paſſion, 

2, We mutt likewile Jearntoefteem of things according to their 

| Efimattion of true worth,civing unto them that price and place which appettains 

things. eth unco them, which 1s the true office of wi'dome and iufhciency, 

This is a high point of Philofophie ; but the better to attain there- 

| unto, we mult take heed of paſſion, and che judgement of the vul- 

WY Not according garfſort, Trereare 6x orſeven things which more and Jead vul- 

= #- the vulgar oir ſpirics, and make them to eſteem of things by falle enſigns , 

wilgements. whereof wile men will take heed; which are , noveltic, raritie, 

Rrangeneſſe, difficulty, Arr, invention, abſence, and privation, or 

denyall, and above all, report; ſhew, and proviſion, They efleem 

not of things it they be nor poliſhed by art and ſcience , it they be 

not pointed and painred ont, The fimple and nacurall, of what F 

. value ſoever they be, . they attend not ; they eſcape and drop away 

, Inſenfibly, or at leaſt are accounted plain, bale, and fooliſh, a great 

tellimony of humane vanity and imbecility , which is paid with 

wind, with falle and counterfeit money, inſtead of currant , from 

whence it is, thata man preferreth arc before nature , that which 

is (udied and difficult, betore that which is eafie ; vehement mo- 

tions and impullions, before comp'exion, conſticution, habit; the 

extraordinary betore the ordinary ; oftentation and-pomp before 

true and !ecrer verity, atiother mans, and that which is firange, 

which is borrowed ; before that which is proper and naturall, And 

Put according what greater folly can there be then all this > Now the rule of the 

to the wiſe, witeis, not to ſuffer them'elves by all this, to be caught and car- 

ried, buc ro meaſure and judge and elietm of things, firſt dy their 

rrue, naturall, andeſſentiall value, which is many times inward and 

ſecret, and then by their profit and commodity; the reſt is br 


Difficult. deceit or mockery, Thisis a matter of difficulty , all things be- 
Excelittl, ing fo diſguiſed ard ſophiſticated : many times the falſe and Þ 
_ wicked being more plaukble, then the true and g00d, And Ariſtotle 


ſaith, Thac chere are many falſhoods,which are more probahle,and 
hive a better outward appearance. then verities) But as it is diſ(- 
ficuir, ſots ic excellent and divine. Si ſeparaverts precioſum 4 vili, 
quaſi os meumeris : If then wilt ſearate the precious from thoſe things | 
that are baſe and vile, thou ſhalt be as it were my month: And neceſſary | 
before all works; quam neceſſarium precia rebus imponere ? how neceſ- 


ſar) 


"_ 


To carry binſel wiſely mn has affairs, 


ſary is it to put a price upon things? for to {mall purpoſe:doth a man 
endeavour to know the precepts of a good lite, it hilt he know not 
io what rank to place things; riches;health, beauty,nobi iry,(cience, 
and io ferthy with their con:raries, This precedency and prehemi- 
nen.e of things, is a liigh and excellent knowledge, and yer difh- 
cult; eſpecially when many prelent themſelves: tor plurality hir* 
dereth,and hereinmen are never ot one accord. The patticu!/ar tales 
and judgements of men are divers, and ic is fit and commodious ir 
ſhould be ſo, to the end that all run not together airer one and the 
ſame thing, and lo be a let or hindrance to another, Eor example, 
let us take the eight principall heads of all goods (pirituall and cor- 
porall, ſour ofeach kind, that is ro ſay , Honeſty, Health, Wiſdome , 


Beauty, Abiluy or Aptneſs, Nobility, Seience, Riches, We do here 


take the words according to the common ſenie and uſe ; Wiidome. 


for a prudent and dilcreet manner of life and carriage with and to- 
wards all ; Abtlity for ſufficiency of aairs ; Science for the knoy- 
ledge of things acquired out of books : the other are clear enough, 
Now touching the ranging of theſe eighr, how many divers opini- 
ons are there? Ihaverold my own, and have mingled, and ia 
ſuch ſort interlaced them together,that, after and next umto a ſpiri- 


tuall, there 15 a corporall correſpondent thereunto, to the end we- 


may couple the (foul and body together, Health is in the body , 


that which honeſty is in the ſoul ; the health of the jou], is the ho-- 
nelly of the bedy 2 . Mens [ava in corpore ſano : A perfett mind in 4. 


ſound body: Beanty, is as Wiſdome, the meaſure, proportion, and 
comeline(s of the body; and wildome a {puituall beauty, Nobility 
is a great aptnels and diſpoſition to viteue, Sciences are the riches 
of tne ſpirit, Ochers do range theſe parts otherwile , ſome place 
all the (piriruall ficlt, before they come to the firit corporall,and the 
leaſt of the ſpiric above the greateit of che body : ſome place them 
apait, and all diyerſly, every one abounderh in his ownlenſe. . 
Atcer and from this ſufhciency and part of prudence , to know 
well how to eſteem of things, doth ſpring and rife another, rhat is, 
to know well how to choo'e , where not onely che conſcience, bur 
alio the (1 ficiency 2nd prudence is likewi'e many times ſhewed, 
There are choices very eake, as ot a difticalty, and ofa vice, of ther 
which is honeſt,and that which is-commodious, of duty and of pro- 
fit:for the preheminence oi the one is ſo great above che other that 
when they come to encounter, honeſly alwaies winneth the field, 
excepi(it may be);ome exceprion very rare,and with great circume 
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From hence 
cometh the 
knowlcage of 
il.3 25, 


Eight pritti- 
pal beads of 
goods [pirituall 
and Corporal. 
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4s 
Conſu'tation. 


To carry himſelf wiſely in his af airs, 
tance; and in publick affairs on. ly, as ſhall be (aid hereafter in the 
vircue of Prudence : bur there are otherchoices tar more hard, and 
tronbleiome, as When a man 1s caught and eriven into a natrow 
{trait berween wo vices, 25Was thac DoRor, Origen, either to be- 
come an Idolater, or to protiicute himlelt to the carnall pleaſure of 
a baſe impure Ethiopian, Theruleis, that when a man findeth 
himſelfin any donbt or perplexicy , rouching the choice of thoſe 
things that ate not evil, he muſt chooſe chat part that hath moſt ho- 
nelty and juttice in 1c - for chough it tall out otherwiſe then well, 
yec it ſhalt be alwayes fume comfort andolocy troa man, to have 
choſen the better ; and beſides, a min knoweth nor ( ifhe had cho- 
ſen the contrary part) what would have hapened , or whether he 
had eſcaped his deltiny : when a man doubreth which is the better 
and (horcelt way, he mult take the traighrelt, And in thoſe things 
rhat are evil-(whereof there is never any choice) a man muſt avoid 
the more baſe and unjuſt ; this 1s a rule of conſcience,and belongeth 
ro honeſty, Bur to know which 1s the more honeſt, juſt, and profi- 
cable; which the more diſhone(t,unjutt, and unprofitable; it is manly 
rimes very difficult, and belongeth te prudence and ſufficiency, Ic 
{eemeth that in iuch like (traics and extremities;the ſurer and better 
way is to follow Nature, and to judge that the more jult and ho- 
nelt, which cometh neareſt unto nature, that the more unjuſt and 
diſhone(t which is farthett trom ic. Before we leave this diſcourie 
qt rhe choice and election of things ,intwo words let vs remove 
xl1is queſtion : From whence, cometh in our ſouls the choice of rwo 
indifferent things in all things alike > The Stoicks lay, from an ex- 
rraordinaty, immoderate, range, and raſh operation of the ſoul, 
Br a man may lay, T-at never do two things preſent themſelves 
unto us,wherein there is not ſame difference or other,he it never ſo 
lictle;and chat there is alwayes ſomething in the one, which moverh 
us tonthar choice, although it be unſenfib'e, and luch ai we carnot 
expreſſe, He that is equally ballanced berwixe twp defires, can 
never choole ; for every choice and inclinatiqn doth inferre an ive» 
quality, | | 
Another precept in this marrer, is rotake advice and counſell of 
another . tor, tor a man tobelieve himſelt, and corrutt onely in 
him/el!, is very dangerons, Now here are required two advertiſe- 
ments of Prndenice+ the one 1s in the choice of thoſe , to whom a 
man mu'l aid-effe bim'ett tor counſell ; for there are ſome whoſe 
counſe! we hoald rarher avoid , and lis from, Firſt, they muſt Pe 
hone 


To carry hnmeſelf wiſely in his affairs, 
- honeſt andfaithful men (which is here all one): and ſecondly, men 
ſenſible, adviſed, wiſe, and of experience, Theſe are thetwo quali- 
tics of 200d counſellors, honeſty, and (ufficiency. A man may add a 
thicd, and that is, That neither they , nor their neareſt and inward 
friends; have any particular intereſt inthe buſineſs : for although a 
man may ſay, rhat this cannot hinder them to give good counſel, be- 
i092 asis (aid. honeſt men : yer I may anWer, that belides thar rhis 
ſo great and philoſophical hoveſtie , which is no way touched with 
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its own proper intereſt, be very rare; it 18 alſo a great point of folly, 


co bring it into doubt and avxiety, and as it were to put the finger 
betwixt two Cones, The other advertiſement is, well to hear, and 
entertain the counſels, receiving them without attending the event, 
with judeement and gentlenels, delighting in the free delivery of 
the truth, Having entertained and followed it as good , and com- 
iog from a good hand and a friendly, he mult not repent him{elf of 
it, alchoug': ir ſucceed not well, and according to ex/peAtation, Ma- 
ny times good counſels have bad events. Bur a wiſe man mult rather 
concent himlelf to have followed good counſel, which hath broughc 
forth had effe&s, then bad counſe),. which hath had a happy erent, 
as Marius, Sic correfti Marit temeritas gloriam ex cnlpa invenit - 
So the raſpneſs and temerityof Marins, received glory and | tne even 
from his fawlt : and not todo like 'ools, who having adviſedly de- 
liberated and choſen, think afterwards to have choſen the worie,be- 
cauſe they weigh only the reaſons of the contrary opinion, never 
/* covnterpoiling chem with thoſe which firſt induced them thereun- 
ro. Thus much briefly be ſaid of thoſe that ſeek coun el : of tho'e 
that give ic, we ſhall ſpeak in the virtue of Prudence, whereof the 
coun{el is a great and ſufficient parr, 

The fifth advice which I here give, to carry himſeif well in his 
affairs, is a temperature and mediocrity betwixt too ereat a con{i- 
dence and diſtruſt, fear and afſurance, 'To truſt and ſecure himſelf, 
doth many times hurt,.and todiftruſt, offendeth ; he muſt rake ipe- 
cial heed of making any ſhew of dilirult , even when there 1s cauſe; 
for it diſpleaſeth, . yea, offendeth much, and many times maketh a 
friend an enemy,. But yet a man is not to be over-credulous, and 
confident, except it be of his beſt aflured friends; he muſt alwayes 
keep the bridle in his hands, . holding it neither roo loo'e, nor too 
firair, He muſt never (peak all, and let that which he ſpeaketh be e- - 
verttue, He muſt never deceive, bur yet let him rake heed he be 
not deceived, . He muſt exer temper and moderate that columbine- 
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To take time 
and occaſion. : 
Againſt prepi- 
ration. 


ldleneſſe. 
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1dleneſſe. 


ard with ſpeed ac” 


| To carry bimſelf wiſel in bis affairs, 
innocency and fimplicity, in not offending any man wich his ſer- 


 pentine wiſdom and fulftilty , and keeping himſelf upop his guard 


and preſerving himlelfirgfn the deceirs, treaſons, and ambuſhments 
of another, Subcilry to defend, is as commendab(e, as it is diſhonelt 
co offend. He mult never theretore advance and engage himſclt ſo 
far, bur that hs bave alwayes a mean when he wil!, and when i 
ſhall be neceſſary co retire himtelf withour great dammage or diſ- 
like. He mult never forigke his own hold, nor ſo much deipile ano- 
cher, and preſume of hytFis lt, that he fall inco a kind of preſumption 
and careleſneſs ot hi rs, like thoſe that think tiat no man 'ees 
ſo clear as themſelvesar look chat every man ſhould yield unto 
chem, that no man d dare roentertain a thought to diſpleale 
them; and by that mez Js become difſoluce, and calt away care,and 
in the end, they are bi/-7ged, (urpriied, and deceived, 

Another advice ani#;+ry important , is to take all thivgs in their 
times and ſeaſons, ar” 2 good purpoſe, and for that caule, he mult 
above all things avot p< picarion, an enemy ro wiſdom, the ſtep- 
mother to all zood ” Ws, a vice much to be feared in young and 
youthful people, It i#* truth che work of a skilful and aRive man, 
co apply every thing Þ. S true end, well to mannage ail occaſ;ons 

and commodities, {F.,yake uſe both of: the times and che meanes, 
All thipgs have theicg, ns, and even the gocd which a man may 
do without purpoſe.4. E roo much ſpeed and precipitation is 


" 


contrary hereunto, wh* Ftroubleth, marieth, and contfoundeth all : 
ry feftinans cacos }., Wt catulos: A forward Buch bringeth forth 

lind whelps , It proce;- 'xgh commonly from that paſſion which car- 
rieth us; Nam. qu: cup \ eitinat : qui feſtinat, evertit : unde feftina- 
t10 19yprovida Cf ceca ; 7; as a refle menxti, celeritas © ita; 


For who ſo deſires, doth\ ' '#n , who haſteth, deſtrojeth; haſt ineſs there- 
fore us improvident and. \#rde : haftineſs and anger , are two of the 


greateſt adverſaries ts 
ticiency, The contra 
eth ſometimes to hav 
perniciovs and dangerd! 

Tnat iris 1a'1 ful co beth, þ 
on. bur nor in the exec 
man muſt conſu}r flow; 


'.wreet minde : and often enough, from inſut- 
” Ye, lazine!s, ſloth, careleſne(s, which ſeem- 
/ me air of maturity and wildom, is likewiſe 
eſpecially in the execution, For it is ſaid, 
and long in deliberation and conſultati- 
nz and therefore the wileii ſay , That a 
execute ipeedily, deliberate with leaſure 
pliſh, Ir fallech out ſometimes, that the 
contrary is practiſed WY Ygood ſucceſs, and that a man is happy 10 


the event ,. though 7a been ſudden and raſh in his dclibe- | 


ration; 
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To cart) himſelf wiſely in bis affairs, 
ration; Sub14: comſiliis, events felices; Sudden counſels, happy events,But 
this is very ſeldom, and by chance or torcune , according to which 
we mnſt not rule and dire& our (elves, bur cake heed, le(i envy and 
emulation overtake us ; for commonly, a long and unproficable ce- 
pentance , is the reward of headiong haſtineis, Behold then two 
Rocks andextremities which we mult equally avoid;tor ic is as great 
a fault to take occaſions betore they be ready, while(t they be green 
and raw  asto ſnfter them to grow till they be over-ripe, and palt 
the takivg, The firkt fault, young men, and forward hoc-{purs com- 
mit, who fqr want of patience, give no leiſure to time and the Hea- 
vens to do any thipg for them ; they run , but they catch nothing : 
The ſecond, heavie, laſie, and qull-ſpiriced men do commonly tall 
into. To know the occaſion, andtotake it, a man muſt know his 


ſpicic valiant and vigilant, and likewile patient : he mult forclce it, . 


watch, attend ir, (ee it comming, and prepare for ic , and (o take ic 
juſt at that inſtanc when it is ready. 

The ſeventh advice is, well to carry himſelf with theſe two Ma- 
fers, and Superintendents of the affairs of che World, which are in- 
du(tryor _ and Forenne, Iris ar ancient queltion, which of 
theſe rwoHath the moſt credir, force,and authority : for it is ont ot 
all doubr, *hat both have; and it is clearly falſe , chat one only doth 
all, and the other nothing: It wcre perhaps to be wiſhed, that ic 
were truezandthat one only had the whole Empire, the buſineſs 
would go the better, a man would wholly attend that , whereby ir 
would be the more eaſie ; the difficuity 1s to joyn them together, 
and to at:end them both, Commonly , they that fercle them(/elves 
unto the one, concemin the other; the younger and bolder ſort. re» 
ſpe& and rrult to forrune , hoping much good from it, and many 
times by them ic worketh great macters , inſoruch, that it leems 


To 
Induſtry and 
F0j [14Ft. 


to favour them ; the more ancient and ſtaid, trult ro their indufiry; / 


and theſe of the two, have the more reaſon, If we ſhould compare 


' them, and chuſe one of the two, induſtry is the more honeſt, the 
more certain, glorious ; for though fortune be contrary to it, and 
ſhall make all induſtry and di!'!gence vain, yet nevyerthelels , there 
remaineth great contentment, in that a man hath nor kept holy 
day. hath performed his office or duty , hath carried himſelf like a 
man of courage, They that follow the other part, are in danger to 
atrend in yain, and though perhaps,thipgs ſucceed according to their 
own defites, yer they want that honour and glory that the former 


-* ſertle. 
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bach. Nogwche advice of wiſdom, is not wholly, and ſo much to | 
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ga: 
To up himſelf alwayet ready 
ſettle onr ſelves to che! pe,that we contemn,and exclude the other- 
for they-have both-a ga,.d pare, yea manytimes they help, and do 
mucually attend one rh\ other, A wile man chen, muſt carry hin 
ſelf with them both, bu; Yer unequally, for the advantage and prehe- 
min. nce mult be given,”as hath been ſaid, ro virtue,indultry;Yirewe 
duce, comite fortuna: Virtue the guide , fortune the companion, the fol. 
lower, This advice likewiſe, is required to keep difcretion, which 
f ſeaſoneth, and giveth a caſte or reliſh to all things : this is nor a par- 
W. ticular qualicy, bur common, whiah mingleth it ſelf1n all: Indiſcre- 
bi | tion marreth all , and caketh away the grace from the heſt a@ions, 
0 whether it be co do good ro another, for all gratifications are nor 
ol, - well bettowed upon all ſyrts of people; or ro excuſe himſelf, for in. 
conſiderate excules {erve for accuſations; or to play the part of an 
1B honeft and courteous man, for a man may exceed and degenerate 
1. into ruſicity ; or whether jt be to offer, or to accept, 
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"vp To keep himſelfavayes ready for death, a fruit 


J Wiſdom, 


> 


* 


He day of death is tf fmaſter-day, & Judge of all other dayes, 
the tryal and couchKPane of all the aRions of our life, Then do 
we make our greate| aſſay, & gather the whole fruit of all our 
Andies, He thar judgerhy be life of a man, muſt look how he car- 
_ rieth himſelf at his deat For the end crowneth the work, and a 
coed death honoureth aZzans whole life, as an evil defameth and 
diſhonoureth it : A man}4nnor well judge of any, wichour wrong- 
ing of him, before he haſplayed the lat aRt of his Comedy,which 
is without all doubr, the Sh difficult. Epaminonda,one of the wile 
men of Greece, being dert:\nded whom of three men he eſteemed 
moſt,Himſelf, Chabrias, of Ephicrates, anſwered ; We muſt firli ſee 
all three die, before we re five that queſtion : the reaſon is, becauſe 
in all the reſt, a man may t-masked, but inthis lalt part, i is ro no 
pnrpoſe to difſemble, 72, 
' Nam vere voces tum #-ymum peitore ab imo 
Eiicinntur, & eripita+-hr ſona, manet res, 
T hen only, only then, #k | then no doubt , 
Do men unmak_, and bw the truth comes out, | 
Fortune from far ieemet ito watch, and lie in wait for ug,agaioſt 
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this laſt day, as a day lov alince named and appointed, to _ 
; . r 
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for death, a fru't of wiſdome, 


her power, ind in a moment overthrow all that we have buflc,and 
athered together in many years, and to make us cry out with La- 
| —_ . Nimirum bac de una pls vixi, mibi quan vivendum fuit : 
Surely I hav: lrved more to my loſe in this one day, then in all the time 
before, And io was it well aud wilely ſaid of Solonto Craſw; Ante 
obitum nems beatus : Be fore dea:h no man ts hapt Y, 
- It isan excellent thing to learn to die 1t 1s the Rudie of wiſ- — 2+ 
dome, which aimeth wholly at chis end : he hath not ſpent his life 79,4909 _ 
ill that hath learned co die well ; and he h:th loſt bis whole time, © 
that knows not well how to end it, Male wivit, quiſquis neſcit-Scenect. = 
bene mori : non fruftra naſcitur qui bene moritur : nec inuxliter vixit , 
gui feliciter defiit : Mori tota vita diſcendum eſt, & precipuum ex 
vite officiiseſt, He liveth badly, that knoweth not how to die well ; 
he was not born in vain, that dieth well ; nether hath he lived unpro- 
fitably, that departeth happily : To diegts the ſtudy and learning of all 
our life, and the chiefeſt thing, and duty of life, He ſhoots nor well, 
that looks not on the mark ; and he cannot live well that hath not 
an eye to his death, To be brief, the (cience of dying is the ſcience 
of liberty; the way to fear nothing, to live well, conrentedly and 
peaceably : without this knowledge thereis no more pleaſure in 
_ then in the fruition of that thing which a man fearcch alwayes 
to Jole, 
Firſt, andabove all, we muſt endeavour that our ſins die defore J 
our ſelves : Secondly that we be alwayes ready andprepared for : 
death. O what an excellent thing is it for a man to end his lite be- 
fore his death;in ſuch ſort, that at thar hour he have no other thing 
to do, bur to die / that he have no more need of any thing, nor of 
time, not of himſelf, but iwcetly and contentedly departeth chis 
life, ſaying : 
Vixi, & quem dederat curſnmm fortuna peregs : 
I have doxe, my task.is ſet : or 
Scilicet widelicet, 
Tolivesagift, to die"s a debt, 
Thirdly, we mult endeavour; that our death be voluntary; for to 
die we'l, 1s to die willingly. 
It ſeemeth that a man may carry kimſelt in dearth five divers k 
wayes : He may fear and flie it; as a very great evi};atrend ir (weet- Alfve-fold 
ly and patiently, as a thing nacural},inevirable,reaſonable;contemn manner of 6a7- 
it is a thing indifferent, and of no great importance;defire and ſeek riage in deaths 
after it, as the onely haven of mw trom all che corments of this life; 


yea © 
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To fear death. 


It j opinion, 


To keep him elf olpates ready 


8422 Vary great gain; give it'to himſelf, by taking away his own life, 

f cheſe 4 the three midyie moſt are Cod, befaring a good and 
ſettled ſoul, although diveify,and in g ditferent condirion of lite ; 
the two extremes are vitiou3 and out of weakneſs,though it be with 
divers viiages. A word or#N0 of them all. 

The firit is not approveq by men ot undetfianding , though by 
the greatcr part it be praGated: a tellimony of great weakneſle, 
Againit theie kind of meny, and for your berter comforc , either 
avainſt your own death, ore death of anot1er, thus much briefly, 
There 1s not a thing that m&d fear more, or have more in horcour 
then death-navertheles;ther4is not a thing where there is leſs 0cca- 
tign or matter of tear, or thi contrarily yeiideth greater reaſons to, 
periyade vs with re{ontiof.ito accept of it, And therefore we mult 
Jay, that ic is a mere opinioh, and a vulgar errour that hach wonns 
the world thus co think of it, We vive roo much credit to the in- 
conſiderate vulgar ſort, wpotell us, That it is a very greatevil : 
ard 00 little credit ro witcom it ſelf which reacherh us, Fhar it is 
a irecdome trom all evils af'd the haien of life. Never did a preſent 
death do Hurt to any man;\end ome that have made wriall , and 
partly knew what it is, coa Þlain nor of ic + And if death be coun- 
red anevil, it is of all the evils. the onely rhar doth no harm, that 
hath noevilin its Itis th&ilmagination onely of death betore it 
comesghat mzketh us to tear it when it is come, Jt is then but opt- 
pion, not vetity; and itis ttaly where opinion banderh it (elf molt 
againlt realon, and goerh akjouc ro deface it in us, with the mask of 
death, There capn:t be any*caſon co fear it, becanſe no man knows 
What it 1s, that he ſhoujd tear it: for why , or how ſhould a man 
fear chat he knowerth nat ? And therefore wi'ely laid he, that of 
all others was coanted thE&wiſe/t, That to fear death 1s ro make 
ſhew of yreater underſiandigy, and ſufficiency i han cap be in a man, 
by ſeeming to know that, hat no man knoweth : and what he 
ipake he praftiied himſelt gyfer being olicired at bis death by his 
{riends, to plead before gh&g::d2es, for his jullification, and for h1s 
life, this oration he made yo them :- My malters and friends, 1f 1 
ſhould plead for iny life.adigglelire you that 1 may nor die.1 doudt 1 
mg23y 'Prakg1gainft my 'e f,arfceſire my own loſs and hinderance be- 
cay(e, I know not what it Ito die.ner what good or what i! there 
is.in death:tbey that ſearggh»te preſume ro know it; as for my ſelf] 
afg utterly ignorant what, or what is done in the other world; 
pbops Ceathis.a.thing inf Ferent, perhaps a gaod thing,andeo be 

Y, : defred, 


for death, a fruit of wiſdome, 


defied, Thoſe things that I know to beevil, as r1 offend my neigh- 
bour, I ly and avoid ; thoſe that I know nor to beevil as death, I 
cavnat fear, And therefore I commit my (elf unto your (elves; and 
becan(e I catoot know whether it is more expedient for me to die, 
or not to die, derermine you thereof as you ſhall think good, 

For a man totorment himſelf with che feat of death, it is firſt 
great weakneis and cowardlineſs : There is nota woman that in 
tew daics is not appeaſed and content wich the death, yea the moſt 
painful] rhar may bez eicher of her husband or het child, And why 
ſhonld nor reaſon and wiſdome do that in an hour, ac an iltant ( as 
we a have thouſand examples) which time performeth in a fool, in 
che weake(tiex2 Whatuſe is there of wiidome and conſtancy in 
manzco what end (erve they,if they (peed him not in a good ation, 
if he can do no more with their he!p, then fool with his folly ? 
From this weakneſle ir is, that the molt part of men dying, cannor 
reſoli\e themſelves, that it 1s their laſt hour, and there is not any 
thing where this'deceirſul hope doth more buſy man,which,ic may 
be, doth likewiſe proceed frem this, that we account our death a 
great matter , 4ndthat all things have an intereſt in us, and at our 
death miſt ſuffer wich ust'o much do we eſteem our (elves, 

Again,a man ſheweth himſeit herein unjuſt for if death be a good 
thing, aSir isy why doth he fearic> If anevil thing , why doth he 
make it worit,z#nd add unto death evil upon'evil, forro and griet 
where there is none > like him that being robbed of a part of his 
goods by'the enemy, cafteth the reſt into the ſea, to let men know 
how little he is prieved with his loſſes, 

Finally,ro fear death, is for a man to be an enemy to himſelf,and 


ro his own life : for he can never live at eaſe and contentedly,that Yo be enemy 86 | | 
bu own life. '| 


ſeareth ro die, This man is onely a frez-man, which feareth not 
dearh-: and conitrarily, life is' bur a ſlavery, if ir were not made free 
by death : For death is the onely Ray of our liberty, the common 
and ready recepracle of all evils: Iris then a miſery (and miſerable 
are all that do ir) to rrouble our life with care and fear of death , 
ad our dexth with the care of life, 

But to ſaytherruth , what complaints and murmuring would 
there be againft nature; if death were nor; if we ſhould haye conti- 
nued here,will we; nit! we, with abd again(t our own wills? doubc- 
leſs men would have cutſed nature toric, Imagine with thy ſelf 
how much more inſypporcable, and painful), a durable life would 
have been, then a life with a condition to leave ic, Chiron refuſed 
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__ 
immortality, being inforyed of the con.'icions thereof by the 20d 
o' Time, Satarn hi atheſ® Doubtleſſe dearh is a very de» vital 
and r'ch invention 9: Dart Opt mim na!ure mverntum. 1 [quam 
ſatu laudatum : | he b. ſt vention of ature , net er ſuffi, (ently to be 
[i praiſed; and 4 Very Pi 1perand prot beet yo any th.ngs, 
| It v werequire C2hcn f.0.tghs we ihou.d device more then now 
it! we fcar it; yea.thitlt a!ter/& more then .Iteir (et; 'ucha remedy 
My is it againit 6 many cvi.i-, luch a mean to {o many goods, What 
were 1t on the other hde, if there ivere mt winyied with death 
fome irtle bitcern: fſezdoubtleis men wou'd run unto it with great 
deliie and indiſcrerizv, To keep cheretore a moderation, that is, 
| that men might neicher love'lite coo winch, nor flie it; fear death, 
[th nor run after ic;both of chemitweerneſle and ſharpnedſe are therein 
WW. remperared togerher., | | ; 
"Wl 10. The remedie chat the vulgar ſort do.give herein , is too ſimple; 
\' renedics not and that is, Never to think or co peak thereof, Befides, that ſuch a 
rofegrdeah, kind of careleinefle cannot lcdgein the head of a man of under- 
ml” fttapking , ic would likewile at the lait cot him dear for. death 
wh. coming uniwares, and unexſpeted,what torments, out-cries,fu- 
ries, and delpairs are theie commonly ijcen> Wiſdome adviierh 
much bercer ; that is, to atrend and ex pe death with a cons 
ant foot , and to encounterit: And the better to do this, ir gis 
verh us contrary counlel to the vul;;2r (ore,that is to have it alwaies 
in our thoughts; to practiſe It, ro accultome our ſelves unto it, to 
tame it, to pre{ent 1c unto nM all hours, co ex/peR ir, not onely 
in places \uſpeRed and dangerous, but in the midit ot fealis and 
ſports.: that the burden of our long be, Remember thy end, that 
others are dead, that thovghr to have lived as long as our (elves; 
that that which happened then cothem , may happen now to us; 
following herein the cultome of the Egyprians, whoin their ſolewn 
banquets placed the 1mage ol death betore their eyes, and of the 
Chriſtians and all other , who haye their Churchi-yards nears their 
remples and other publick and frequented places, chat men might 
alwayes (as ſaith Lycaurgas) be put in mind of death. Ic is uncertain 
in what place death attends us, and cheretore let us attend death. in 
all places, and be alwayes ready to receive ir, 
'__ » Ominom orede diem t1bi diluxifſe ſupremum, 
Grata ſuperveniet que non ſperabirur hora 
Think every day thy lat; each ready be, 
And fs th' uncertain hour ſhall welcome thee, / 
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for death, a fruit of wifdome, 


Bur let us conlider the excuſes and grieyanees that theſe poor 
people _— to caver and colour their complaints, which are all 
yain and frivatous 2 7c grievech chem to die young, and ihey com- 
plain as weil in regard vt others as themlelves, that death preven- 
ted chem, and cucteth them off in che flower and firengrh of their 
yeirs, The complaint of the vulgar ſorr,vho meaſure all by the ell, 
and account nothing precious, but chat which is long and durable; 
whereas contrarily, things exquiſite and excellent ate commonly 
thin, fine, and delicate, Ir is the mark of a skilfull work-maſter ro 
encloſe muctiin a litcle ſpace : and a man may ſay, char it is fatall to 
oreart and glofious men,, not co live long : Great virtne, and great 
or long life dg teldome or never meer together, Life its m2a{ured 
by the end, Þrovided that that be 200d , and all che reſt hath a 
proportion t.ereunto : the quantity is nothing ro make ir more 
or leſſe happic, no more then the. greatneſſe of a circle makes 
the ciccle more round then the leſle ; rhe figure here doth all; a lic- 
tle manis as perfet a man as a greater: Neither men nor their 
lives are mers by the ell, 

Again, it troub!leh them to die farre from their ſriends, orro be 
Main, and to femain unburied; they defire rodie in peace, in their 
beds, among(t their friends being comforted by them, and 'com- 
forting them, All they thar follow the warrs, and ride polt to be 
in the battell,are not of this. mindntheſe men run willing:y to their 
end, 2nd (eek a rombe among the dead bodies of their enemies, 
Litcle chjldren fear men when they are masked :diicover their faces 
and they fear them no more : And even (6, believe it, fire and (word 
aftoniſh ns, when we think of them ; cake off their mask;che death 
wherewith they chreaten us, is but the ſame death wherewich wo- 
men and children die, 

They are troubled to think they mnſt leave all the world, And 
why ? They have ſeen a1}, one day is like another,there is no other 
light.nor other night,no ocher Sun, nor other courſe of the world, 
One year cellerh us thar-all things grow every year wotſe and 
worſe, they have ſeen the childhood, the youch the virilicy,the old 
age of the wortd: there is no are, no way to begin again, 

Yea, bt they leave cheir parents and their friends” Where they 
20 they ſhall find more, and ſuch as they have never yet ſeen, and 
thoſe they leaye behind them and deſire ſo much, ſhall ſhortly fol- 
low them, 

Bur yehar ſh2ll become'of their ſmall children and orphans lefr 
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wichourt guide , without ſupport ? As it thoſe their children were 
more theirs then Gods, or as if they could love them more then he 
that is their firlt and cheir crueſt farher $3 and how many ſuch ſo leir, 
hare riſen to higer place and grearer abilicy then other men >. 

But it may be they tear to go alone, This is great ſimplicity , ſs 
many people dying with chem, and at the (elf-12me hour, 

Finally; they g9 intoa place where they ſhall not deſire this life, 
How dehre ir ? Itit were lawfull ro reſume ic, they would refu'e 
:r,and ifa min were worthy to know what it is before he receive ir, 
he would pever accept of it : Vitam nemo acciperet, fi daretur ſcien- 
tibus: No man wonld accept of life, if he kxew what he received, 
Why, or ov ſhould chey delire it, tince they are either wholly no- 
thing, as milcreants believe, or in tar berter (tate then beforezas the 
wiſelt o! the world do afirm > why then are they offended with 
death, (ince it quits them of all griet ? The ſelf-ſame journey they 
have made trom death, that is to ſay, from nothing co life, without 
piffion, withour fear, they make again from lite unto death, Rever-. 
ti unde ven riſryqnid graveeſt ? Toreturn from whence then cameſt what 
burthen , what aries T2 

But ir may be chat the ſpeRacle of death diſpteaſeth them, be- 
cauſe they that die look galily, Ir 1s true, buc this is not death,bur 
the mask of death, thar which is hid under ic, is very beautifull.,for 
dea: h hath nothing in ic that is fearſn'l: we have ſent idle and poor 
{pics ro know it ; who report not what they have ſeen, but whar 
chey have heard, and w :at they fear, 

Þur it takech out of our hands ſo many things , or rather takcth 
us ffom them, and us from our ſelves; ittakerh us from that we 
know, and have been accuſtomed unto, and bringeth us ro an eltate 
unknown. At horremm ignota : But we abbor things unknown ; it 
takech us from the light , eo bring us into darknefle ; and to con- 
clude,ic is our end, our ruine,our difſolution. Thele are the weigh- 
tielt objeions : whereunto ina word a man may anſwer , That 
death being the ineritable law of nature (as ſhall be ſaid hereafter) 
we need not di pute ſo much thereof; for it is a folly to fear that 
which a man cannot avoid, Dementss eſt timere mortem, quia.cert4 
exſpettantur, dubia metunntur, mors habet ; 6 nom equam & 
# wittam : Tt:is mere folly to fear death, becauſe things certain are ex- 
ſpefled ; doubifnll things are feared ; the neceſſity of death is moſt juſt 
and inv.ncible, But the'e kind of people make not their count well; 
for it is qui.e contrary to.that which they lay ;for in Read of raking 

| any 
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ary thing from 11, ic giverh us all ; in ſtead of raking us from our 
ſelves, iriers us in liberty zand makes us free to our (elves; in ſtead 
of bringing uvinto darkneſle, ic raketh ir from ns, and puts us into 
che light ; and ir doth the ſame to us, that we do co all truits, ſpoil- 
ing them ofcheir barks, their ſhels, their ſoldings, their ſperesxtheir 
$kinns co bring them. inco lighr, ue, nature ; /r4 ſolet fiers, perennt 
ſemper velamenta naſcentinm ; So it was wout to be done, for alwayes 


the veil and covering of every thing doth periſh. 


It raketh us from a 


rait, incommodious, rhewmatick, dark place, where we (ee but a 
ſmall part of the heavens, and the light bur a farre of, through rhe 
two narrow holes of our eyes, to bring us intoan open liberty, an 
aſſured health, a perperuall light ; into ſuch a place, ſuch aneſtate 
where we may wholly ſee the whole heavens, and the light in his 
paturall place, e/£qualiter tibi ſplendebit omme cali latus, totam [u- 
cem ſus loco prope totus aſpicies quam nunc per auguſtiſſimas oculo» 


rum via procul intuerts (7 miraris: Every 


part of heaven ſhall to- 


gether ſhine upon thee, who wholly ſhalt behold 4ll the glory thereof in 
his due place, which zow through the ſtraight and narrow paſſage of the 
fight, thou doFt but ſee and diſcern afar off, To conclude , 1t raketh 
us from that death , which began in che wombe of -our mother , 
and now 'endeth ; to bring us to that life which ſhall neyer end, 
Dies iſte quem tanquam extremun reformidas , ' aterni natalis 


eſt : 


This day which thoy feareſt as thy laſe , is the birth day of 
Eternuy, | 


The ſecond manner of carriage of men in this matter of death , 
is of a good, ſweet, and moderate (oul, and is juſtly praRtiſed in a 
common and peaceable life,by thoſe that with reaſon make account 
of chis condition of life, apd content them/elves to endure it, by 
governing themſelves according to realon, and accepting of death 
whenit cometh, This is a well tempzred mediocrity, tuirable to 
ſuch a condition of lite, berween the extremities (which are tode- 
ſire and fear, toſeekand to flie, vicious and fauity : Sunmun nec 


metuas diem, nec optes (mortem concupiſcentes, C timeates 


Ke 0b + 


jurgat Epicurus) : Fear not thy laſt day, neither wiſh for it ( for 
both to deſire death, and to fear it, is alike condemnedby Epicurua)): if 
they be not covered and excuſed by ſome reaion, not commonand 
ordinary, as ſhall be (aid in his place, To {eek and deiire death is 11]; 
it 1s injuſtice to defire death withour a cauſe, and to be out of chari- 
ty with the world, which our lives may be beneficiall unto. Ir is to 


be unthank'ull to oature, to contemn ic, and not to make the belt 
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u'e thereof : t5 be over anxious and ſcrupulous, an] nor to endure 
that (tare rt ac is nor burthentome, and we are called unto, To flie 
and tear deah on the orher tide, is againlt nacure, reaſon, juſtice, 
and all duty, 

For to die, it is a thing naturall, neceſſa:y, and inevitable, juſt, 


nay. and realonable : Natural), ſor it is a part of the order of the whole 


- 


Univerſe, and of chelife of the worid : witt thou then chat the 
world be ruinated, anda new made for thy(elf> Death holdeth a 
high place inthe policie and great common-wealth of rhe world, 
and ic is very proficable for the luccefſion and continuance of the 
works of nature: the fading or corrupcion of one life, is the pal- 
fageto a thonſand others: Sic rerum ſumma novatur: Andit 1s 
notonely a part of this great whole Univerſe, bur of our particular 
eſſnce, not lefle effenctall chen co live,to be born, Io flying death, 
thou ſlieſt thy (elf ; thy effence is equally parted into theſe cwo\lite 
and death, ic is the condition of thy creation. If ic grieveth thee 
ro die, why.wert than born? Men come not inco the world with 
any other purpoſe but ro go forth again ;. andthierefore he that is 
nor willing to go forth , ler him notcome in. The firſt day of 
thy btrth brndeth theezand ſerreth thee as well in the way to death, 
as to He. 
Naſcentes morimar, qo han ab origine pendet, 
Man born to die, aoth oftentimes dv fo, 
Even ( if he could ) before he can ſay, no: 
Hi#s birth and death, concarring fs together, 
As do a dogs two ends in coldeft weather, R 
Sola mors jus equnm eft generis humani, vitere nolut qui mori 
non oult , vita cum exceptrone mor: is data eſt; tam eſt ſtnltus qui timet 
mortem , = qui fenettutem : Death onely is mans aue right : be 
fhonld not deſire to live, that would not deſfre to die ; life ts gruents wu 
with exception of death , As fooliſh is be that feareth to die ,, as to be 
old 


To be unwilling rodie, is co be unwilling to be a man, for all 
men ate morrall : and therefore a wiſe man (aid, and that withour 
paſſion, having received news of the death of his ſonne; I knew 
I begor, and bred him up a morrall man, Death being chen athing 
ſo naturall andeſfentiall, both for the world in groſſe, and for thy 
felftn particular,wvby ſhould ic be horrible unto chee >} Thou goelt 
avainſt nature, the fearof grief and pain is naturall, but not of 


-dearh : for deine (© ſerviceable to narure, and nature haying we 
| | rute 
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et tedit, to what end ſhouldit imprint in usa hatred and hor- 
rour thereof > Children and beaſts fear nor death, yea, manytimes 
they ſuffer it chearſully : iris nor then nature thatteacheth us to 
fear it, bur rather co atten and receiver, as being lent by &, | 

Secondly, it is neceſlary,farall, inevitab!ezand this thou knowelt, 14. 
that feareſt and weepelt, What greater tolly can there be, then for Ne&]-7y. . | 
2 man eo torment him elf for nothing, andchar willing'y and of 
purpole, to pray and 1mportune him, whom he knows to be 1N2x0- 
cable; 10 knock at thar doorthat cannet be opened ? What is there 
more in:xorable and deaf then death > We mutt rherefore fear 
things uncertain; do our belt endeavours inthings that are not re- 
medileſfe ; bur (uch us are certain, as death, we manit attend, and 
2row teſolute in things paſt regzedie, The for feareth and flieth 
death ; the fool ieeks and runs after it ; the wite man attendeth 
it: Iti»folly ro grieve ar chat , that cannot be mended; to-fear 
that, that cannor be avoided : Feras, non exulpes, quod vitar: now p0- 
teſt ? Wilt thou not bear the blows thow canſt not avoid? The exam- 
ple of David is excellent, who und-rſtanding of the dzath of his 
dzar c»114, pur on his beit apparell, and made himſelf merry, (aying 
t5 thoſe thac wondered at this kind of carriage , that whilit his 
fonne lived, h: importaned God for his recovery ; but being dead, 
that ca"e was ended, aud there was no remedy. The fool thinks he 
maketh a bercer anſwer, to ſay, that that is the cau'e of his grief , 
and that he rormencerh himſelt,becanfe there is no remedy ; bur he 
doublerh and perfeRerh his own folly thereby. Scienter fruftra nts 
extremes dementia eft: [tis extreme madneſſe to labowr wittinghy , 
and on ſet purpoſe, im vaie, Now death being ſo neceſſary and ine- 
vicable, it is not onely to no parpo'e to fear, but making of nece(- 
fity 2 vircue, we miſt welcome ic and receive it kindly; for ir is ber- 
rer for us to go co death;cthen that dexth ſhould come ro ns;to carch 
chat, before that catch ns, 

Thirdly, to die is a thing reafonable and juſt, ir is reaſon to arive 
tothat place,to:vacds which we are alwayes wilking; and ifa man 7uft and Ye 
tear to come thither.ler him nag walk, bur (tay him{elf or curn back ſonable. 
4g11n, which is impoſſiv'e rodo, It is reaſon that thon give place 
to others, fince others have given place tothee ; It thon have made 
thy commodity of this lie, chou muſt be ſatisfied and be.gone, as , 
he thar is invited to a banquet, takes his reſeion and departeth,. 

It chou have not known how to make uſe and profit thereof , 
wat neede!t thou: care if thou loſe «? or to whar end wonldeſt 
chon; 
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thoukeep it ? It is a debr that mult be paid , a pawn thar muſt be 
reltored, Whenſoever it is demanded. Why pleadeſt chou againlt 
thy own ſchedule, thy faith, thy duty? Iris then againſt reaſon 
to jpurn againſt death, tince that thereby thou acquittelt thy (elf of 
ſo much, and dilchargeſt thy felf of fo great an account. Ir isa' 
ching generall and common to all, ro die; why then trouble(t thou 
thy lelt > Wilt thou have a new priviledge, that was yet never ſeen, 
and be a lone map by thy ſelf} Why teareft thou to go whither 
all the world goeth ? where {ſo many miltions are gone before thee, 
and ſo many millions ſhall follow thee? Death 1s equally certain 
co all,and equality is the firſt part of equity ; Omnes coders cog immer : 
omnium verſatur urna ; ſerinus ocyus {hs exitura, Fc,-We all are 
driven thereunto : men daily die, even as their lot fals) forth , 
Oc / L 
The thirdis the parc of a yaliant and generous mind , \which is 
practiſed with reaſon, ina publick, elevated, difhicult, and bulie 
condition of life, where there are many things to be preferred be- 
fore life, and for which a man ſhould not doubt ro die, In ſuch a 
cale howloever matters go, a man mult more account thereof rhen 
of his life, which is placed upon the age and ſcaffold of this world: 
he molt rupne kis race with refolution- that he maygive a luſtre to 
his other attions, and peyorm thoſe.things that ate profirable and 
exemp'ary, He muſt lay down his life, and ler it runne his for» 
tune, .Hethat knoweth not how ro contemn death , ſhall never 
not onely perform any thing of worth, bur he expoſerh himſelt ro 
divers dangers ; for whilelt he goeth about ro keep his life ſafe and 
ſure, helayeth open and hazardeth his devoir , his honour,his 
virtue and honeſly, The contempt of death is that which pro- 
duceth the boldeit, and moſt honourab'e exploits whether in 
good or evil. He that fearerh not rodie fears nothing; he doth 
whatſoever he will, he makes himſelf a maſter both of his own life, 
and of anothers : the contempt of death, is the true and lively 
ſource of all the beautitull and generous ations of men: trom hence 
are derived the brave reſolutions and free ipeeches of virtue utrered 
by ſo many great perſonayes, E!/r1dizs Priſcus, whom the Empe- 
rour Veſpaſizn had commanded not to come to the Senare ;z or 
coming to ſpeakas he would hare him, anſwered , That he was 2 
cenatour, it was fit he ſhould be ar the Senate; and if being 
there, he were required to give his advice, he would (peak freely 
that which his conicience commanded him.Being threatned by the 
| {ame 
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ſame man, that if he ſpake he ſhould die; Did I ever tell you (faith 


he ) char I was iramorrall> Do you what you will, and 1 will do, 


what I ought : it is in your power to put me unjult!y co dearh,and 
in me to die conſtantly, The Lacedewonians being threatned with 
much hard dealing,ifthey did not ipeedilyyeild themſelves roPhilip 
tie tather of Alexander, who was entred into thAr country with a 
o-eat power; One for the relt aniwered, What hard d:aling can. they 
[»ffer that fear not to die ? Andbeivg told by the lame Philip that he 
would break and hinder all cheic dehignment*; Whatsſay they, will 
be likewye hinder us irom dying? Another being asked by what 
means a man may live tree, anſwered , By contemning death, And. 
another yourh being taken and (old for aſlave, ſaid unto him that 
bought him. Thou ſhalt ſee what thau haſt bought , I were a fool to 
live a ſlave whileſt I may be free, and whilit he ſpaks »- caſt himſelf 
down froms the top of the houſe, A wiſe man (aid unco another,deli- 
bzratin? with himſelt how he might take away his lite,to free him- 
ſelf from ap evil that at that time preſſed him lore ; Thou doſt not 
deliberate of any great mut« r,)tis no great thing to Jice: hy ſlaves, 
thy beaſls dolive, bur itis a great maccer to die honeltly, wilcly , 
conltantly, To conclude and crown this arcicle, Our religion hath 
not had a more firm and aflured foundation, and wherein the au; 
thor thereofſhath more inhiiied, then the concempt of this lite, But 
many there are that make a ſhew of . ontemning death, when they 
fear ir, Many there arg that cate not ts be dead, yea. they wiſh they 
were dead. but ir grieveth theya to die : Emor; nolo, ſed me eſe mor: 
tunm nibil eſtimo: I would not die;but 1 makes little acconnt of death, 
Many deliberate in their health and ſoundelt judgements to tuffer 
death with conltancy, nay to murther theraſel ves, a parc plaved by 
many, and for which end Hel:ogabalus made many ſumptuous pre- 

arations ; bur being come co the point, ſome were terrified by che 

leeding of their noſe, as Lucinsa Domitia, who repentedthor he 
had poiloned himſelf, Others haye turnedaway their eyes and 
theit thoughts, as if they would fieal upon it, (wallowing it down 
inſenGbly as men take pills, accordingtco that ſaying of Ceſar, 
That the beſt death was the ſhorteſt: and of Pliny, That a (hort 
death was the happieſt haur of mans life, Now no man can bz 1aid 
tO be reſo.ute todie, that feareth to confront it, and ro ſuffer wich 
his eyes open, as Socrates did, who had thirty whole daies corumi- 
nate &to diſgeſt the (entence of his deatFywhich he did wichone any 
paſſion or alteration, yea without any ſhew of endzavour, mildly 


and 
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I7, 
To deſire death. 


To keep himſelf aIwayes ready 
and chearfully, Pompon, Atticus, Tullins Marcellinus Romans, Cle- 


* #ntes the Philoſopher all three almolt atrer one manner; for having 


aſſaied to die by abitinence, hoping thereby to quit themſelves o: 
choſe Maladies that did torinent them ; bur finding themſelves ra- 
rher cured thereby, neverthelels chey would nor delift rill they had 
ended that they went about, taking pleaſure by liccle and lirrleto 
pine away,and to confider the courle and progrefſe of death. Otho 
and Cato having prepared all things fit for their death, npon the 
very point of the execution ſerled them'elves to ſleep, and flep: 
profoundly , being no more aſhoniſhed at death, then arany athe; 
ordinary and light accident. 

The fourth 1s che part of a valiant and reſoluce mind, praQiſed 
in former times by gr-ar and holy perſonages, and that in two ca- 
ſes:the one the more naturall apd lawfull, 1s a painfull and crouble- 
ſome life, or an apprehenſion of a farre worſe dearth, To be brief; 
a miſerable eftate which a man cannor remedy, This is to defire 
death as the retrair and onely hayen from the rorments of this 
life, the fovereign good of nature, the onely ſtay and pillar of our 
liberry.lc is imbecilliry to yeild unto evils,but ir 18 folly co nouriſh 
them. It is a good rime to die,when to live is rathet a burthen then 
a blefſing ,- and there is more ill in life then good; for, to preſerve 
our lite to encreafe our rorment, is againſt nature, There are ſome 
chat ſay, thit we ſhould deſire co die, ro avoid thoſe pleaſures thit 
are according to nature; how much more then to flie thoſe miſeries 
chat are againft nature ? There are —_ rhings in life farc worſe 
then death, for which we ſhould rather die and nor live at all, then 
live, And theretore the Lacedemonians being cruelly threarned by 
eAntipater, it they yeilded not to his demand, anſwered, If thou 
threaten us with any thing that is worſe then death, death ſhall be - 
welcome nfo ns. And the wiſe!t were wont to lay, That 4 wiſe 
man liveth as long us he ſhould, not ſ» long as he can, death being 
more at his command and iylis power, then lite. Life hath bur one 
entran.e and that too dependeth upon the will of another, Our 
death dependerh on our own wills, and the more voluntary it is, 
the more honourable; and there are a thouſand wayes unto it, We 


- may want means thereby to five, but not rodie. Life may be taken 


away from every mn, by every man, bur not death ; U6:que mors 
eſt, optims hoc cavit Denr, eripere vitam nemo non homini poteſt , at 
uemo mortem : mille a1 hanc aditus patent + Death w every where : 
God beſt foreſawihis; one man, may bereave another of life, but j 
veal} 


for death, a fruit of wiſdome, 


deathns man ; whereuno there are infinite wayes and meanes: The 
molt ſayourable preſent that nature hath be{iowed vpen vs, and 
that cakerh away tro us all means ot compla.nt is;t har it hath 'eft 
unto us the ky of the cioſcryliberty to die when we will, Whe:etore 
complainelttiouin this world 2 it holdeth thee not ; i! cou tive 
in pa:n,thy idicne(s and ear Is the caul.; torto die,chere is nothing 
necefſaty, but a will. 

The other ca(e is a lively apprehenſion and defire of the lite ro 
come, which makerth a man co thicit after death, as ater a greaT 
gain, te ſeed of a becter lite, the bridge unto Pzraviſe, the way to 
all good, and an earnci! penny of the reſa-redtiun, A firuw belief 
and hope of theie things is incomparible with the tear and horrous 
of death : ut perſwadeth uv rather cohe weary of this lie, :nd to 
defire death V'tam habere in patient:a, & mortem indeſidenio ;, 10 
endure 0ur life with patience » but r:ther to deſire death; To have 
life in affliction,and death in affection : cheir ite 15a croſle, their 
death a comfort, and thereiore thei: vowes an'! their voices are; 
(«pio difſolwi : mihi mor: lucrum : quis me liberabit de corpore mor- 
tis hujus? I defre to be diſſolved. for death is profu able unto me : who 
ſhall then free me from death> And for this cauſe tho!e Philo1ophers 
and Chriliians have been juſtly reproaci:ed (which is to be under= 
ood of thoſe that are weak and idie, and not of ali) that pi2s the 
publick difſemblecs,and do not in vericy believe chat which they to 
much talk of, and ſo highly commenc.rou. hing chat happy immor- 
rality, andthole unſpeakable plealures in the (econd ie, fince they 
doubt, and fear death ſo much, the neceſſary paſlaze thereun= 
tO, 
» The fift and laſt, is the execution of this precedent defire, which 


is for a mano bz his own executioner, and the authour of his own To kill bim- 
death, This (eemeth to proceed from virtue and the vreatneile ot /tff- 


a mans courage, having been ancient:y practiied by the grearcit and 
moſt excellent men & women of every nationand celizion, Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, Perſians, Medes. French, Ind'ans, Philoos 
phers ot all ies, Jews,wicneſſe that good old man Razys,called the 
father of the Jews tor his virtue; and his wives, who under An- 
tiochns,having circumciſed their children,caſt them'e!ves head-long 
irom the rock with the.n : An4J Chriltians too witneſle thoſe tivo 
canonized Saints, Pelagizs and Sophronia , whereo! che firit, with 
his mother an-{ iters,ca;t him{elt into the very and the 5her kiil- 
ed her ſelf witha knife, co avoid the violence of Maxentinzs the 
Empcrour ; 
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To keep himſelf alwayes ready 


Emperour : Yea witneſs divers people and whiole cicties, af Cayonn 
in /taly, Aﬀtxpa, Namaniid 1n Spaiy belieged by the Roman: ; the 
Abideens enforced by Philiy, a city in [nai beſieged by Alexandtt, 
But chis ceſolution hath been likewiſe approved and authorized by 
many common-weals , by laws and rules eſtabliſhed thereupon, as 
at Marſeilles, in the Ile of Cea; in Nigropont, and other nations, as 
inthe Hyperborean Ilands; and jultited by many great reaſons , 
drawn from the precedent article, which is of the juſt deſire of 
ceith, For if itbe permitted to deſite, ro ask,to ſeek afrer death, 
why ſhould ic be an ill aRrogive ir unto our ſelves > If a mans own 
death be juſt in the will, why ſhould ic nor be as juſt in the hand, 
and the exzcution ? Why ſhould TI expeX thar from another,which 
I can do my ſelf > and why (bould ir not be better to give it, then 
co ſuffer another to give it; ro meet, then to atrend it? for the 
faireſt death is the more voluntary, Finally,. I offend nor che law 
made againlt thieves and robbers, when I rake bur my own goods, 
and cut bur my own purſe ; neicher am I guilry of the lawes made 
againſt murrherers by raking —— own life, But this opinion 
is reproved by divers, not only Chriſtians, bur Jewes, as Joſeph 
diſputeth againſt his Caprains in the cave ds Pu : and Philoſo6+ 
phers , as Plato, Scipio, who held rhis proceeding not onely fot x 
vice of comrdinfe and impariencie ; for itis for a man to hide 
himſelf from theblowes of fortune, Now a true and lively virtue 
muſt never yeild, for evils and croſſes are nouriſhments rhereunts; 
and it 1s greater conliancy well ro uſe the chain wherewirh we are 
ried, then to breakir ; and more ſettled reſolurion in Regn/x4, then 
30 Cato, 
Rebus in adverſis facile eſt contemnere vitam, 
Fortis ille facit, qui miſer eſſe poteſt, 
S: frattus Mabarie 1, ld 
Impavidum ferient ruing, 
'Tis no virtue to deſpiſe, 
A life long led in miſeries : 
But to ſmile in fortune rude, 
Is the mot of fortitude, 
The ruious wortd, ſhould it on this man fall, 
Kill him it may, daunt him it never ſhall, | 
Bur allo for a fanlc ofdeſertion; for a man ought not to abandont 
his charge without the expreſſe commaundement of him that gave it 


him ; we are nor here for onr ſelves, not onr own maſiets, . 
tnen 


for death, a fruit of miſdeme, 


then is not a marter beyond all doubt or diſputation, 

Ic is ficlt beyond all doubr, that we are not co attempt this laſt 
exploit without very great & jult caule, (may I cannoc fee how any 
cauſe ſhould be vrear and jult enough) ro the end that ir be as they 
lay, ary@ daeyoyhs an honelt and reatonub!e departure, It mult 
not then be tor any light occation, whatioeves ſome fay, that a man 
may dy tor light c1ul-s,hnce they that hold us 18 lite ae nee weigh- 
ty. Ic1s ingratitude to nature , net to accept and uſe her preſevr, 
icis a ign of iphtneffe ro be roo anxious and Icrupulons, ro break 
company tor matters 01 no moment;and not for ſuch as are jult,and 
lawtu:!, it there be ary luch. And cheretore they had nor a ſuffici- 
evt excu'e, and juſt cauſe of their death , of whom I made mention 
before, Pempeniug, Atticus, Harcellinus and Clarmes, who would 
net itay the coyr's of cheig death, far this only realon, became they 
were alrgady pear ymjo ur, The wives of Perrws, of Scaurius, of La- 
hio, of Fulvius the fri:nd of Auguftus,oi Seneca, and divers orhers , 
who died on'y to accomp:ny their hasbands io death. or rather ro 
encourage thei therein, Cato and others, wio died | ecane their 
buſineſſe ſucceeded not well, and becanle they would nor fall into 
the, hands of their enemies,notwithitanding they teared no ill ulage 
at their hands, They that have murthered them/elves becauſe they 
would nor live at the mercy, and by the grace and tavour nf choſe 
whom they hated; as Graviue Silv.im ws, and Statins Proximus , 
being pardoned. by Nero, Tney thac die to reco.er a ſhame and 
diſhonour palt , as that Roman Lneretia, Sp-rzapizes the lon af 
Queen Towris, RBoges the Lievienant of King Ferxes, They that 
ſor no particular caule , but only becaule they (ee the weal-publick 
in a bad and declining eſtate ,, murther themielves , as Nerve thac 
great Lawyer, Vibim Yircus, Jubelicus, inthe taking of Capona. 
They that are weary wich iiving , or tor pri: ate cauie loath to live 
any longzr. Nether is it (ufficient that the cauſe be grear and juſt, 
but that it be pecefſarily and remedileſſe,, and char all manner of: 
means to prelerve life be firlt put in praiſe, For precipitation and 
anticipated deſpair is very vicious , aS 1D Brutus and Caſſius , ww0 
killing themſelves betore che time and occahion, lolt the ce iques of 
the Roman liberty whereof rheywere proteRors, Airman, faith 
Cleomenes, mult manage his lite, and make uſe thereof to the utrec- 
mo!i? forto rake it away, a man never wants time y it.is aremedy 
whic' he hath alwaies in |1is own hands; but che (tate of things may 


chang: and grow better. Jofeph aod divers athers have to their. 


oreat 


CE ceo runs 
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To keep binſelf alwaies ready 


ereat benefit praQtiſed this counſel: things that ſeem altogether def. 
perate, do many times change, and have a happy ſucceſſe ; A4/;. 
quis carnifici ſuo ſuperſies fuit : Some men have out-lived their mj- 


ſeries, 


HMulta dies variuſque labor mutabilic a, 
"Renwlit in melizy, 

Have patience,man, and be content tolive, 

That which a day denies, a day may grve, 

A man mutt carry himſelt in his place and calling, as a defendant 
againſt him that aſſzileth him, cum moderamine iculpate tntela : 
with the government of blameleſſe protefiion : he mult tric all manner 
of means before he come to this extremity, Secongly, and wirhour 
doubt 1t 1s far better, and more commendable to ſuftezand to con- 
tinue conſtant and firme to the end, then fearfully and cowardly to 
lic or Cie; bur foraſmuch as it is a gift not given unto a!l, no more 
than continence is : Nox omnes capiunt verbum iftud, unde melins 
nnbere quam ur : All men take not this ſaying, Better to marr) then 
zo burn: the queſtion 15, whegher an inſupportable and remedileſſe 
evil happening, which may utterly undo and turn ropfie turvey our 
whole reiolution, and drive us into deſpair, de'pighr, and murmur- 
ing again(t God, it be more expedient, or a lefſe evil tor a man cou- 
raviouſly to deliver himſelf having his ſenſes ſound and ſettled,then 
by Randingtoit , for fear ot failing in his duty , expoſe himſelf ro 
che danger of finking, avd being utrerly loſt, 1t is not aleſſe evil 
requit the place , then to be obitinare and periſh; ro flie, then to 
beraken. It is true that ic ſeemerh by all humane and philoſophical 
reaſon to be praRtiſed, as hath been (aid; by ſo many famous people 
of all countries and climates, But ChtiRianity dcth no way approve 
It, nor allowerh therein any diſpen/ation, 

Finally, ir is a great point of wildome to learn to know the 
point and period, to chooſea fir hour rodies Every man bath his 
rime and fea!on crodie; ſome prevent it, others prolong ir-: there 
15 weaknetie and valour in them both; bur there is required diſcre- 
tiov., How many men have ſurvived their glory, and by a debire 
to lengthen their life bur a litcle, have darkned ir again, and lived 
to help to bury their own honone? And that which laſtly fticketh 
by them, hath no relith or feeling of what is paſt, bur concinueth 
like an old filthy clout ſowed to the hem of a rich and beautiful or- 
namcnt, There isa rime to eather fuir (rom the tree, which 18 1t 
harg coo long, it rotteth andgrows worſe and worſe; and the loſſe 

is 


fordeath, afruit of wiſdome, 


is-as great £00, if it be gathered too ſnon, Many Saints and holy 
men have fled from death, becauſe they are yer profirable corhe 
Church.and Weal-publick;though in reſpeR of cheic own particular 
they could becontene.codie. It 15 an a&t of charity ro defire to live 
for che benefit of another ; 5 populo two fm —— » mon recuſe 
laborem : If I ams needfull to thy people, I refuſe not { abour, 

Death hath divers forms,ſome more ealierhen other, and caketh 
divers.qualicies according to the fantalie ofevery one, Among thoſe 
that gre naturall, chey that proceed from weakneſs and a numnefs of 
the members are the ſweerelt and the eafielt : among thoſe that are 
violent, the bet is the ſhorceſt, and the leaſt premeditated. Some 
defire to make an exemplary and demonftrative death of confiancy 


and (ufficiency ; this is tro confider another thing, and to ſeek their | 


k 
Forms of 
. death dues. 


own reputation : but this is vanity, for this is no a of ſociety,bur / 


of one ovely perſon, who hath enongh ro do with himſelf, ro mi- 
nifier co himſelf inward comfort, and hath no need to trouble him- 
ſelf with what belongeth to another, eſpecially all the intereft he 
hath in his reputation ceafing with his death, Thar is the beſt death 
whichis well recollected in ic (elf, quier, ſolicary , and atrendeth 
wholly co char, which at that time 1s ficreſt, That great affittance 
of parents and friends, bringerh a thouſand diſcommodities ; it op- 
prefſerh and (mothereth him char is dying, one tormenteth his ears, 

another his eyes, anorher his mouth; their cries and complaints, if 

they be true, fliflethe heart; if faigned, affli& and torment it, Many 
oreart perſonages have ſought ro die far from their friends, to avoid 

this inconvenience,accounting it a childich ching,8a fooliſh humor, 

to bewilling by their miſertes tro move ſorrow and compaſſion in 

their friends; we commend conſtancy to ſuffer bad fortune, we ac- 

cuſe and hare ic in onr friends, and when it 15 our own caſezit is not 

ſufficient that they ſuffer with us, but chey muſt afflit chem(e!ves 

too: A wiſe man that is ſick, ſhould content himſelf with the fer- 

ted countenance of his aſſiltants, 


CHAP, XII, 
To maintain himſ. elf 19 tre tranquillity of ſpirit, the frait And 
| crown of wiſdeme, and the concluſin of 
this Book, 


© 


He tranquillity of the ſpirit is the ſoveraign good of man, This 
15 that great and rich treaſure, which the wilelt ſeek by (ea iy d 
Z 7 


To maintain bimſelf in true tranquility 
by land, on foot, and a horſeback; all our care ſhonld trend theres 


Unto, ic is the fruit of all our labours and iudies, the crown of wil. 


dome, But lealt a man ſhould miſtake himſelf herein, you mutt 
know that this cranquillity .is not a retrait or vacation from all af. 
fairs, a delightful (olirarineſs an 1 corporally pleatant,or a profound 
careleinefſe of all things : if ic were ſo, manywomen,idle,difſoluce 
and volnpruous perſons, would at their pleaſnre enjoy as great a 
good as the wilelt can aſpire unto with all their fAiudys Neither 
multirude nor ſcarcity of bufines doth any thing herein, It is a beau- 
tiful, {weer, equa], juſt, firm and pleaſant cfiare of the ſoul , which 
neither bunineſle nor idleneſs,nor good accidents,nor ill, nor time, 
Can any way trouble,alter,mendzor deprefſe ; Vera tranquillitas no 
coxcutitur : Nothing troubles true trauquility.. 

The means co attain thereunto, roger and preſerve it; are the 

otnts that [ have handled in this ſecond Book, whereof this is a 
brief colleQzon. They conſt in freeing and disfurniſhing of a man 
from all lets & impediments, and or; Ty him with cho'e things 
chat en:ertain and preſerve it, The things that do moſt hinder and 
crouble the relt and cranquilliry ofthe ſpiritzare common and vul- 
gar Opinions, which for the molt part areerroneous ; and ſecondly 
delires and paſſions , which ingender in-us a kind of delicacy and 
difficulty : which arethe cauſe that a man is never content , and 
theſe are kin !]ed and fiirred in him by thoſe rwo contrary fortunes, 
proſperity and adverſity , as wich two violent and mighty winds: 
and finally, taat vile and baſe captivity, wherewith the (piric (that 
is to lay,the judgement and will )is enthralled like a beaſt under the 
yoke of certain loca] an { particular rules and opinions, Now he 
mult emancipate and tree himlelf from the Rocks and nnjuſt ſub- 
jeRicns, and bring his ſpirit into liberty , reftore himſelf. ro him- 
{eli free,univerfal, open, (eeing into all; and wandring through the 
beauciful and univerial circuit of theworld and of nature, 1» com- 
mune fgenitus , mundum ut unam downum ſpettans, toti ſe inferens 
mundo, & in omnes ejus attus comemplat.onem ſuam mittens: He 
that is begotten generally, holds this world but as one houſe , applying 
bimelf to the whole world, and exerciſing his comtemplation in all the 
ations thereof. 

The places being thys trimmed and made ready, the firſt foun- 
dations that are to be laid, are, a trne kone''y,and ro live ip ſuch an 
eftateand vocation whereuntoa man is fic, The principall pares 
wherevich hc mult caile;aſſucean | ſertle chis building,are ficlt rrue 
piety 3 


? 


of ſpirtt, the ſruit and crown of wiſdome, oc, 
iety, whereby, with a ſoul nor aſtoniſhed, bur ſettled, pure, free , 
; 6h 2 man contemplateth God,the great Sovereign, and abſo= 
lure wark-malter of all chings, who can neither be ſeen,nor known: 
bur yet he muſt be known, adore, worſhipped , ſerved wich the 
whole heart, from whom he is to hope for all manner of good,and 
$o fear no evil; afteryards he muſt walk round!ly in fimplicicy and 
truth, according co the laws and cultomes, live with a heart open 
boch co the eyes of God an | the world ; Conſcientians ſunan aperi= 
ens, ſemper 9, tanquam in publico vivens, ſe magic veritus,quam alios - 
Shewing his "nr" "neck and alwayes living as it were jn publick,, more 
afeard of himſelf, then of others, Again, he muſt keep 1n himſelf and 
wich ochers,and generally in all things,in his choughts,ſpeeches, de- 
fonments,a<iions, a moderation the mother or nutle of cranquil- 
licy, laying aſide all pomp an1 vanity, rule his defires,coment him- 
ſelf wich a mediocticy and ſufficiency : Qed ſt eſſe velit , nibilque 
malit : Would be as he is, and rather nothing then ſo ;, rejoyce in his 
forcunes, A cempelt hath a great deal leſle force, and doth lels hurt 
when the ſailes are taken down, then when they are hoiſed up, and 
laid open to-the winds, He mult be conſtant againſt whatſoever 
may wound of hurt him,raiſe himſelf above & beyond all fear,con- 
remning all che blows of fartune, of death, holding ic as the end of 
all evils, and not the cauſe of any; Contemptor omnium, quibus tor- 
quetur vita, ſupra omnia que contingunt accidunt q, eminens , [mper- 
turbatua y intrepidus : DA contemner or deſpiſer of all things , where- 
with mans life may be afflicted, raiſing himſelf above all things that 
may chance or happeg , wuhout perturbation, without fear, And ſo 
hold himſelf firm unto himſelf, agree with himſelk, live at elſe wich= 
out any pain or inward contentionsfull of joy, of peace,of comfore 
and contentin himſelf: Sapiens plenus gaudio, hilaris, placidus cuns 
dits ex pari vivit : Sapientie effeitus gandii equalitas, ſolus ſapiens 
gaudet : A wiſe man is full of joy, merry, peaceable, liveth is equal 
pleaſure with the gods : the effett of wiſdeme, is the equality of joy , 
wherein only a wiſe man delighteth, He muſt Ifay entercain himſelf, 
and continue content in himſelf, which is the proper fruic an1 effe& 
of wiſdome : Nift ſapients ſua non placent : omnis ſtultitia laborat 
faltidio ſmi, Noneſt beatus, eſſe ſe qui non putat : No man, but 4 
wiſe man 18 content with his own : every fools travels asſlike him, No 
man 1s happy, but he that ſo thinks himſelf. 
To conclude,to this tranquillicy of ſpirit ewo things are neceſſa- 
ry, lnnocency and a good ques ; this is the fic and Ning 
2 pa 
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To maintain himſelf in tur tranquillity, &c. 
pall part which doth marvelleuſly arm aid confirm kim with aff < 
xdnce; bur,chis is nor alwities ſufficient; to the force of thecempel?, 
a$it is many times ſeetin-divers chat arettoubled andloft : Eric 
tnnte trilulatio ut feducamur juſti : There ſhall be ſo great tribula« 
trait, that ever the righteous ſhall be ſeduced, And therefore the 
other is likewiſe neceſſary,which is force and'conſtancy of courage, 
as likewiſe this alone-were nor ſufficient: forthe force and reliftance 
of the coaſcience is marveilons, irmakes us to berray , to accuſe 
our (eives, and for want of other witneſſes, it is as a thouſand yir- 
nefſes again(t us; 3 

Occrlium quatiente animo tortore flagellum, 

Shaking 4 double reliſh with a whip 

That ſtrikes the ſon!, where at the devils thip. 

It frameth an endicement, condemnerh, and. execnterh us, there 
is-noclo'er cloſe enough for wicked men, ſaith Epicarus ,. becauſe 
they never can aflure rhemielves ro be hid,rheir own conſcience al- 
wales di'covering them to themſelves, Prima efF hec nltio, quod, (e 
Judice nemo-mecons abſolvitur : This is the firſt revenge of ſingthat ave- 
Ty. man being his own Judge, no ſinner # quit, * So likewiſe neither 2 
weak and-fearfull ionl-, be tc never ſo holy; nor a ltrong and corura- 
gious » if ir be nor ſound and pure can never injoy this ſo rich and 
happy tranquilliry ; but he char hath them all worketh wonders; as 
Socrates, Epamimonias, Cato, Scipio , of whom there are three ad- 
mirable exploirs touching this ſubjeA. Theſe two Romans being 
publikely acevied, made their accuſers to bluſh , wor the Judges 

and the-who!e aſſembly, being Arucken with an admiration, 
He had a heart coo great by natnre, ſaith Titus Livin 
of Scipio, ro know how ro be faulty, andto de- 
\ baſe himſelfſo much, as to detend his 
OWN LNNOCENCY. 
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The third Book. 


Whercin are handled, 


The particular adviſements of Wiſe- 


aome,ty the four Mural Virtues, 
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THE FF REF ACE, 


Oraſrauch as our purpoſe in this Book, is, by picce-meal to 
ioſtru& uvto Wildome, and to give the particulat adviſe- 

ments after the general,hndled in the ſecond Book ; that we 

may the better hold a certain courſe and order there'n, we 

have thought that,-we cannot do hetter, then to fol'ow the tour Mi- 
[irefles of moral Virtues, Predence, Jutice, Fortitmde. and 7 empe- 
rance : for in thele four,almoit all the duties of our lite are comp: es» 
k:nded. Prudence,is,as a general guide and conduR ofthe othe: Vir- 
tues,and of our whole lite, though properly it be exer: ied ip the at 
fairsthat belong thereunto, J«3tice concerneth the perſons ot men ; 
for it is to give unto every one that which belongerh umo him, For- 
tutude and 7 emp erancegconcein all accidents —_ evil,plea'ant & 
patnful,good & ill fortune, Now in theſe threegperions;aftairs and ac- 
| L 3 C:O29S5, 


330 |  * Of Prudence ingeneral 


accidents;is contained all our life and humane condition, and the 
traffick of this.world, 


Of Prudence, the firft Virtue, 
CHAP, I, 


Y s 


Of Prudence in general, | 


| | 85 « « R—__ is with Reaſon pur in the firſt Rank, as the general 
M_—— Queen, ſuperintendent, and guide of all other Virtues, Awrige 
1 /ency ther eof irturum ; wirhout which there is nothing good, beautiful, fir, and 
'| decent ; it 15 the ſaſt of our lifezthe luftre, the ornament, the ſauce or 
ſeaſoning of our ations, tbe ſquare and rule of our Aﬀairs, andina 


word,the Art of our Lifezas Phyſick the Art ofour Health, 


#4 2 ' It is the knowledge and choice cf choſe things we mult either de- 
Wi The defini- fire orfiy; it is the juſt eftimation or tryal of things.; it 1s the Eye 
17772 that ſecth all,that direeth and ordaiverh all, It confifleth in three 


things,which are all of ene rank ; to conſult and deliberate well, to 
judge and reſolve well,rs conduR andexecnte well, : 

It ts an univerſal Virtue, for it extendeth ic felf generally to al 
\'|, (9 47 "RM, humane thing<,not onely in groſs, bur by picce-meal LO every patti- 
Wl | a. cular thing,and is as infinite as are the Individuals, 

"WH" 4 It is very difficult. both byKReaſon ofthe aforeſaid infiniteneſs, for 
l.. Difficult the particulars are without knowledg, as without number ; S:qne 
| * finiri non poſſunt,extra ſapientiam ſvint : Things infimte, and that cannor 


{8 I. br defined are beyond wiſaome - And of the great uncerrainty andins 
1 conltancy of humane things,which are the greater, by reaſcn of their 
F411 accidencs, itcumſtances,appurtenances,dependencies,times, places, 

Wo perions ; in 1uch ſort, rhat inthe change ot one onely, and that the 


0 lealt circumſtance,the whole thing it ſelf is altered : And likewiſe in 

| the office thereof, which is the gathering rogerher, and temper:ture 

of contrary things,the diſtinAion and trial or choſe that are like one 
one another ; the contrariety and reſemblance hindrerh much. 

if | It is very ob!cnre,becaule the cauſes and juriſdtions of things are 

| Obſewre: yaknownghe 'ceds and roors are hidden, and ſuch asthe Nature of 

P11. man cannot find, nor oveh! r2 ſeek afier. Occmtat eorum ſemma 

PanEgs Dens, & plerumgue bonorum malorumqne cauſa ſub diverſa ſpecie 

latent : Their ſeeds God keepeth unknown, and for the matt part tht 

canſes of geod andevil lie hid nnder divers ſmilitudes; Moreover 

EY fortune, 
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Of Prudence in general, 


fortune,deſtiny,(uſe what words you will) a ſoretwignyſecret,and un- 
known power and authority, hath always the adyantage, and main- 
caineth 1c _ all Counſels, foreſights,and preventions whatſoe- 
ver : whereby it many times comes to paſs, that the belt Counſels 
have the work iſſues, that one and the ſame Counſel doth very hap- 
pily ſucceed to one,unhappily to another, in one and the ſame caſe, 
'and with one & the ſame man,things went luckily yeſterday,unluc- 
= coday, Itis anopinion jullly received, that we ought noteo 
judge of Counſels, nor of the ſufhciency and capacity of Perſons by 
the events, And therefore one an'wered thoſe well,;thac marvelled 
and aftoviſhed at the ill ſucceſs of their buſineſs, conſidering with 
how wiſe and mature deliberation they were undertaken, That they 
were maſters of their deliberations, nor of the ſucceſs of their At- 
fairs; for that was inthe power of Fortune, which ſeemeth ro ſporr 
it ſelf wich all our faireſt defigtiments and counſels, overthroweth in 
a moment that which hath a lepg time been projeRed and delibe- 
| rated,and ſeemeth to be ſtrongly fortified;chocking, as they ſay,our 

Artillery; And indeed, Fortune co ſbew ics Authority in all things, 
avd co x hl our prelumptien,not being able ro make men wiſe;thar 
are not apt therennto, makerh them nevertheleſs happy in deſpighe 
of Virtue, whereby it many times comes to paſs, that fimple men 
bring to a happy end great matters both publick and private, Pru- 
dence then is a Sea withont either bottome or brink,and which can- 
not be limited and preſcribed ys 1 and Adviſements, Ir doth 
bur compaſs things,and goeth about chem, like a dark Cloud, many 
times yain and frivolous, 

Nevercheleſs,it is of ſuch weight and neceffity, that alone, and of 


riches,means,force : Ys confilit expers mole ruit ſud : mens una ſapi- 
ens plurinm vincyt manus :- Et multa que naturs impedita ſunt, conſilio 
expediuntur : Strength vord of Counſel falleth ts ruine even of it ſelf ; 
One wiſe mind overcometh the hands of many : And man) things that are 
hindred by Natwre are ended by Counſel, And the principal cauſe of 
this neceſſity is the perverſe Nature of man, che rougheſt and hardelt 
tO tame of all other Creatures; {mpatiens equi, nedurne ſervitutis ; 


Z 4 Now 


6 
ic ſelf,it can do much,and withoucr ir all the reſt is nothing, no not Neceſſary, 


Horar. 30d. 
Euripid, 
Liyius, 


Senec, 1.d6 


» clement. 


Impatient of equity -wnch more of ſervitude ; and which mult be hand= 
led with art and induſtry, for it doth not more willingly ſer it ſelf a- Xenophan 5 
2ainſt any,then againſt thoſe that would comcemn ic. Now Prudence Peedag. r 
1sthe Art to handle it,, and a gentle Bridle that holdeth ic within 
che compaſs of Obedience, 
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Of Prudence in general, 


Now though the ſecd of Prudence,as of othet Virtues,bein us by 
Narurezyer it 1s acquired and learnt more then any other,and that in 
ſome orc by precepts and adviſements; this is the Theorick : bur 
much more and principally(though with morecime ) by experience 
and pratice, which is twe-told : the one,and the true,is tha which 
s proper and perional whereof it takes the name 3 this is the knows- 
lecge of thoſe ghings which we have (een and handled : the other is 
Airange by the act of another;this is Hiſtory, which we know by rela- 
tion-or by reading, Now Experience and ule is more firm and more 
affured ; Vs efficacifſinons omninns rerum magiſfter : Uſe and Exye- 
Fienwce is 4 moit «ffeftnal maſter of all things, the Father and Miſtri(s of 
all the Arrs,buc more long ; it is 01d, Seri; vent wſus ab annis ; Ex- 

;ence cometh in a mans latter dayes ; more diſficulr,paincul,rare, The 
knowledge of Hifiory,as it 15 leis firm and affured,ſo itis more eaſe, 
more ſrequent,open and common to all,.. A manis made more reſo- 
tute and affured at his own charges,bur ir is more eafie at the charge 
of another, Now from theſe two properly, Experience,and Hiſtory, 
doth Prudence arile : Uſ/ms me gennit mater, peperit mumoria;ſeugne- 
morre arima & vita, Hittoria: Experience begat me, my Mother me- 

mory bare me ; the ſoul andiife of Memory, is Hiſtory, 

Now Prudence may and mutt be diverſly diflinguiſhed according 
$0 the perions and the affairs, In regard of the perſons there is pri- 
vate Prudence, whether it be ſolitary and individual, which can 
hardly be te1med prudence ; or fociable and Oeconomical, among a 
{mall company;and Prudence publick apd potitick. This more high, 
excellenr,difficult, and unto which thoſe atorelaid qualities do pro- 
per'y belong.and it is two-fold,Peaceable and Military, 

In regard of the Aﬀairs,foralmuch as they are of two ſorrs,the one 
ordinary, cahie ; the other extraordinary, Theſe are accidents which 
bring witkchem ſome new difficulty and ambiguity. A man: may 
lizewi'e ſay,that there is an ordinary andeabe prudence, which wal- 
kethaccording to the Laws,Culttomes.and courſe already eſtabliſhed; 
2nother extraordinary and more difh-ulc. | =T 

There-is likewie another diftintion of Prudence, both io refpet 
ofthe perſons:and of the affairs, which concerneth rather the de- 
fees, 4hen-the kinds thereof : that is ro ſay, proper pradencez 
whereby a man is wie, and raketh counſel of himfelf : The other 
borrowed, whereby a man followeth the counſel of anorher, The 
wie fay, that vherc-are two ſofts and degrees of viſe men; he me 
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Of the policick Pruaence of a Soverergn,to govern States, 


and chiefeſt is of choſe that have 8 clear inſight into all rhinos, and 
know of themſelves how to find the remeches-and helps : bur where 
are theſe ro be found ? Doubtleſs they are rare and fhingular, The 
other is of thoſe that know how to take,ro follow,to make uſe of the 
cood counfels of another, for they that know neither how to give,oor 
ro take counſehare Fools, (07 (4 BY 

: The general and common adviiements, which belong to all forts 
of prudence, all (orcs of perſons and affairs, harh been touched and 


bri-fly delivered in the &cend Book,and they are eight : firtt, know» Chapy10, 


ledge of the perſons avd affairs : Secendly;' efiimation' of things: 
Thirdly.choxce and eleAions : Fourthly, trom chem to take counſel 
upon all:Fifthly,cemperature berween tear and affurancezconfidence 
and difidence - Sixthly, co take albthings in their ſea{on, and to ler 
upon the occaſion: Seventhly, tocarry himſelf well, with indufiry 


and fortune : Laſily,diſcretion in all, We muſt now-handle the pat=. 


ticulars,firſt of publick wiidome, which reſp:Qeth the perſong,atter» 


wards of that which reſpeQerh the affairss: © + + » 
Of the Politick, Prudence of 4 Sovereignyo govern: 
States, 


THE PREFACE... 
His DoArine belongerh to Sovereigns and Governours of, 
States, It is uncertain, infinite, dificulr, and almoſt impofſt- 
ble to be ranged into order, to be limited and preicribed by Rules 


and Precepts : but we malt endeavour to give ſome ſmall light, and - 


brief in{trution thereot, We may referre this whole Doctrinete 
wo ptincipal heads, which are the rwo duties of a Sovereign, The 
one comprehenderth and increacerh of the props. and. pillars of a 
State, principal and eſſencial parrs of pub.ick Government, as the 
bones and finews of this great Body, to: the end chart a Suvereign 
may provide for himſelf and his State ; which are ſeven principall , 


that is to ſay, knowledge of the State, virtue,-manners, and faſhions, | 


counſels trealure,forces,and arms,alliances, . The three hit are in 
che perſon of the Sovereign; the fourth in bim, and near him, the 
three latter without him, The other is to a, well ro employ, and . 
ro-make aſe of the fore/aid means, that is.co lay , ingrofle, and in . 
a word, well io govern and maintain himſelt ia Authority y.. and 
the love both of his ſubjeRs and of (travgers, but dillinSily 2 : This 
put 18two-tfold, Peaceable and Military, Behold here mel | 
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.» The firſt. Port of this Pel:tick Prudence 


avd groſly the work cut out, and the. fick great dravghts that are tg 
be handled hereaſter,We will divide then this policick matter,and of 
State,into two patts; the firſt ſhall be of pzovifion, that is to ſay, of 
the ſeven peceſiary things :. the ſecond,and which preſuppoleth the 
;fcib{hall be of the ation of the-Prince, This matter is excellently 
handled by Lipfins, according as he thoughe : the marrozy of 
his Book is hete. I have not caken nor wholly followed his mechod, 
nor his order, as-you may already ſee in this general divifiop, and 
Mare you ſhall hereafter : 1 have likewiſe left ſomewhat of his, and 
added tomethipg of mine own,and other mens, | 


CHAP, II, 
T be firſt. Part of this Politick, Prudence and Government 
of State which is of Pravifion, 


FTHE fit chingthac is required before all others, 1s the know- 
ledgeof the Srate : for the firit rule of all Prudence confifterh in 
Knowledge,as hath been ſaid in the ſecond Book, The firſt in 

all things is roknow with whom a man hath co dea). For inaſmuch 
as this ruling and moderating prudence of States, which 1s a knoy- 
ledge and ſufficiency to govern in publick,is a thing relative, which 
is handled berween che Sovereign and theSubjects; the firſt duty and 
office thereof, is in the knowledge of the rwo parts, that is, of rhe 
Peoplezand the Sovereignty, thatis co ſay, of the State, Furſtzthen 
the Homours and Natures of the People mutt be known, This 
Knowledge formeth, and giveth Advice unto him that ſhould go- 
vern'them, The Nature of the People ingeneral hath been de- 
ſcribed ar large in the firlt Book,. (light, inconfianc, mutinous, vain, 
a lover of novelties, fierce and inſupporrable in proſperity, cowardly 
and dejeRed in adyerficy ) but mult ic likewile be known in parti- 
cular ; io many Cities and Perſons,lo many divers humours, There 
are'Peop'e cholerick,andacious, Warriers,teariul, given to wine, ſub- 
je&ro women; ome -more\ then orhets2 - Noſcenda natura vulgi 
eft & qurbus modes temperanter habeatnr : The niture of the vulgar 


 - ſorts ro br known and'by what meanes it may be temperately ruled, And 


in thisſenle is thar foyivg of rhe wiſe co be underſtood : He thac 
tath-not obeyed:cannor rell-how to command. News bene 1mperat » 
v1 f ganante parnerit imperic. 
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and government of Fate, which is of proviſion. 
name of SubjeAts ; for many are botn Kings and Pritces; and many 
Seates are ſuccefſive : bn that he that will well command, ſhould 
acquaint himielf with the humours and wills of his SubjeQs, as if 
himſelf were oftheir Rank, and in cheir place, He muſt likewiſe 
know the nature of the State, not onely in'general, ſuch as it hath 
been deſcribed ; but io particular, rhat which he hath now in hand, 
the Form,Etabliſhmenr, Birth thereof, that is to (ay, whether it be 
o1d or new ; fallen by Succeffion,os by Ele&ion ; obtained by the 
Laws, orby Arms; of what extent it is, what neighbours, means, 
power it hath: for according ro theſezand other circumſtances , he 
mult diverſly manage the Scepterzlooſen and ({{rairen the Rains of his 
Government, 

Afcer this knowledge of the State, which is as-a P:eamble, the 
firſt of thoſe things that are required, is virtue, neceſlary in a Sore- 
reign,as well for himſelf,as for the State. It is firlt neceſſary and con 
venient that he that is above all ſhould be berter then all, according 
to the ſaying of Cyr#s : and then ir fiandeth him upr nor his credit 
and reputation,For common tameand report gathereth and ſpread- 
eth abroad the ſpeeches and ations of him that governcth, . He 1511 
the Eye of all,and can no more hide himſelf then the Sun: and there» 
fore what good or 111 ſoever he doth, ſhall not want means to blazon 
i-,ſhall be ralked of enough. And it impoerreth him much, both in 
reſpe& of himſelf and his State. that his Subjects have a good opini- n 
of him.Now a Sovereign ought not onely in himſelt, and in his lite 
and converſation to be virtuous, bur he mult likewi'e endeavour that 
his SubjeRs be like unto himſelf, For as a'l the wi'el! of the world 
have ever taught, a Stare, a City, a Company cannot long continue 
nr proſper, where Virtue is baniſhed; andttey {o groily equivo- 
care, who think —_ are (6 much the more aflured in their 
Scares by-how much the more wicked their $1 bjz&s are, . becaule,/ay 
<n1eyxhey are more proper,and as it were born tolervitnde and the 
yoke ; Patientiores fervitutis quos nondecet n'ſiefſe ſervos: wery patient 
of ſervitude whom it becometh not to be other then ſervants, For contra» 
ri'y,wicked men bear their yoke impitiencly;and they that are 200d Plin.Pan... 
2nd debonair fear much more then their cav'e is, Tefimns gu:/q, a+ Saluſt, adCm, 
ſperrime reflorem patitur:contra facile imperium in bonos qui metuentet | 
magis quam memend The maſt wicked are moſt impatient of Anthority: 
.contrarily the beit men are mo#t obedient, fearing others more then they 
are feared themſelvs, Now the molt powertul-m1eantocindace therh, 
andro form them. unto vittueis the example o:he Prince;for as ex» 


perience. 
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always uponthe great ; they admire and ſimply 


The fir # part of this politick Prudence, 


celleth us,all mep do frame themſelves to the patcern and model of 
the Prince. The reaſon is,becauſe example preſlech more then Law, 
It 1s a mute Law which carrieth more credit then a command; Nec 
tam itmperio nobis opus quam exemplo : & 1111s jubetur exemple : Net. 
ther doweſe much »s | comMmandment.as example , and it is more gentle 
to command by example, Now the eyes I__ of the lefler are 

lieve, that all is 
vood andexce)lent that they co: and onthe other fide, they thar 
command, think they ſufficiently enjoyn and bind their Inferiours 
to imitate them by acting onely. Vircue then is honourable and 
profitable in a Sovereign, yea,all virtue. 

Bur eſpecially and above all, Piety, Juſtice, Valour, Clemencie. 
Theſe ate thefour principal and princely virtues in principality. And 
therefore that great Prince A»guitw was wont to ſay, that Piety 
and Juliice did deifie Princes, And Seneca faith y that Clemency 


agreeth better with a Pe;n-e,then any other, - The piety of a. So- 


vereign confilieth in his care forthe maintenance and preſervation 
of Religionz4s the Protetor thereof, This maketh for bis own ho- 
nour,and preſervation of himſelf: for they that fear God dare not 
atrempt, nay think of avy thing, either againſt rheic Prince, who 
is the [mage of God upon Eaithyor avain(t the State, For as Lattan- 
tixs doth many times reach,it is Religion that maintaineth humane 
Society-, which cannoc etherwiſe ſublit, and. would ſoon be killed 
with all manner of wickedneſs and ſavage cruelties, if the reipeR 
ard tear of Religion did not bridle men,and keep them in order. The 
(tte of the Romans didincreaſe and flouriſh more by Religion, 
{aich Cicero him'elf.then by all other means. Wheretore a Prince 
mult rake care andendeavour tht Religion be preſerved in irs putt 
ty,according to the ancient Laws and Ceremonies of the Countrey, 
and hinder ail innovation, end controverties therein, roughly cha» 
{i6ng thote that go about to break the peace thereof, For doubt» 
e's change in Re igion,and a wrong done thereunto, draweth with 
ita change and a Geclination of the Common-wealth, as Mecenas 
well diicour'eth to Auguſtrs, 

After Piety,cometh Jultice + withone which Crates are but Rob- 
beries, which a Pcince mnti keep and praftiie both in himſelf and 
others : In hin:lelf, for he mult deieſt all thoſe tyrannical and bar- 
barous ſpeeches, which di'penſe withSovereigns quitting them from 
all Laws Rea'cn,t quity, Obligation ; which tell them thar the y are 
not bound unto any other duty; then to thei; own wills apd plea- 
lures 


and government of ſtate, which i of proviſion, 


ſarah that chere:iznoe law for chem; thar all is good and juftchar 
ſerveth their turns; char cheir equity is therefore; their dnry if in 
their power. Princips leges nemo feripft : licet, fs libet, In ſumma 
fortuna ,. 1d aquiue quod validins : nihul injuftun quod fruttuoſuns : 
Savnttitas, pie! as; fides, privata bona ſunt: qud jwott, Teges ennt! 
None batb written lawes for the Prince + bu will 6 hiftaw, In the 
higheſt degree of fortune , that. is moſt juft, which is of moſt force - 
Nothing is unjuſt, which is profitable : Santtuy, piety, faith, are pri- 
vate goods, and go that way that may benefit the Prince, And he muſt 
oppolgaeain(t them thoſe excellent and holy counſel$of the wile, 
that HErhat hath moſt power itr him! ro break lawes, ſhould rake 
maſt cate to keep them;and ive'moſt in order. The grearteY power 
ſhould. be the kraighreft bridle, the rake of power 15 duty; 057m» 
vanes decet libere, cni nimians lizet ; non fas poeentet yoſſe > PAR quod 
vwefas : by thit hath power to do to» much, ought to be leaſt free, It #2 
wat lawfwll that mighty men (hold dv that , which is unlawfullts be 
done, The Prince rhen mult firſt be juſt, keeping\well and inviola- 
bly bis faith, the foundation of juſtice , toall and every one who- 
ſoeverhebe.. Thar he nvaſt caſe that his jnſttce be kept and main- 
tained in-others, for ic is his proper charge; and for rhar cxuſe he is 
inftatled, He muſt underfiand the cauſes and the perfons,give unto 
every one that which appertaineth ro him, juſtly according co che 
lawes; without delay;labyrinths of fuites and concroverfies, inyolu- 
tion ofproceſſe, aboliſhing that villanous and pernicious myſtery 
of pleadivg; which is an op=ri Fair, or Merchandize, a lawtall and 
honourable robbery, conceſſum /atrocimiam; avoiding the multipli- 
ciry of lawes and ordinances, ateftimony of a ſick Common-weal, 
Corruptiſſime reipublice plurime leges + The moſt corrupted Com 
mon:wea!ths abound mth mo## lawes ; as medicines and plailters of a 
body il-diſpoſed : and all chis t5 the end that rhat which is efta- 
bliſhed by good: lawes be nor deftroyed'by roomany lawes. Bur 
yowmult know, thatrhe juſtice, virrne, aid probiry of a ſovereign 
2oerh afrer another manner , then char of private men : it hath a 
gate more large and more free by reaſon of the great weight and 
dangerous charge which hecarrieth and ſwayerh, for which catiſe ic 
1 fir to march with a-paſe,which ſeemeth ro others ureaſie and irte- 
gular, bur yer it isneceſſary and Jawfull for him. He mu(t ſometimes 
Repalide,and go eur of che way,mingle prudence with jaftice,& a$ 
they fay,coverhi.aſelf with the skin of the Lion,jf that of the 'Fox 
( erre not the turocBur this is not always to be done,and in all _ 
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The ſirſt part of thus politick prudence 


but wich theſe three-conditiongrhac it be for the evident & impor« 
tant neceſſity ofthe weal-publick, ( that is to ſay, of the Stare and 
of the Prince,which are things conjoyned)unco which he mult run; 


For the wed'- this is a naturall obligation, and not to be diſpenſed with: and to 


publick. 


For defence ; 
and conſerut- 


l 10ns 


5 
Dilcreetly 


ary wick cre 'ic and countenance to their own wickedneſle, 
cancye. 


procure the-good of che common-weal, is but to do his duty. 
Salus populi ſuprema lex efto, 
Princes counſels, love-aud hate, 
Do homage to the Law of ſtate, 
That peoples ſafety have no mate, 
Other lawes do very well, 
| But peoples ſafety bears the bell, 
That it be co defend, and not to offen;] ; to preſerve himſelf, and 
pot to increa(e his greatneſle to ſave anJ ſhield himſelf either from 
deceics an] ſnbtilties , or from wicked and dangerous enterpriſes, 
and not practiſe them, It is lawfull by (ubrilty toprevenc ſubcil- 
tie, and among Foxes to counterfeit the Fox, The world is full of 
Art and malicious cozenage; and by deceirs and cunnivg ſubrilcies, 
States are common)y overthrown, ſaith eArifotle, Why then 
ſhould-1t not be lawfull, nay why (houldic not beneceſſary to hin- 
der,and to divert ſuch evil;and to ſave the weal publick by rhe ſelf- 
ſame means that others would undermine anJ overthrow it > Al- 
wayes to deal {imply and plainlywith ſuch people,and to follow the 
ſtreighr line of true reaſon and equity, were mapy times to betray 
the States, and to undo its | 
Thirdly, it muſt be with diſcretion, to the end that others abnſe 
ic not, and ſuch as arewicked take from thence occaſion to give 
For it is never 
permitted to leave virtue and honeſty, tofollow vice and diſho»' 
nefly, There is vo compoſition or compenſation berwixt thele 
two extremities, An; therefore away with all injuticegtreachery, 
treaion, an] diſloyalty, Curſed be the doAtrine of thoſe, who reach 
( as hath been ſaid) that all things are god and lawfull for Sove+ 
reigns : but yer it is ſometimes neceſſary and required,that he min- 
o!e profit with honeſty , and that he enter into compoſition with 
botli, He muſt never turn his black to honeſy, but yer ſometimes 
co abour an.! coalt ir,employing therein his skil and cunning,which 
is goo'', honeſt and lawfull , as ſaith that great S. Baſil, xaniv a 
iravi7lu rarepyiey; and 'oing for the weal-publick like as mo- 
thers an ' phyſitians,who feed cheir children,and patients, with fair 
ſpeeches, and deceive them ſor their health, Tobe brief,doing 7 
clolely 


and goverument of flate, which ic of proviſion. 339 


cloſely which he may nor do openly, joyn wiſdome co valour, art 
and ſpicit,, where vature and che hand ſufficerh not; be, as Pinder 
faich, a Lien ip his blowsz a Fox in his counſels; a Dove and a Ser 
pent, as divine verity ſpeakech. 6 
And £0 this matter more diſtinctly, there isrequired in a Sove- 1;p,,q",, 
reign, dilicuſt, avdchat he keep himſelf cloſe, yer fo, as that he be guired in a 
[til] virtuous and jult,Diſicult which is the firft, 1s wholly neceſſary, Prince. 
as the contrary, which is credulicy, and a careleſſe tru} or conhi- 
dence, is vicions, an4 very dangerous in a Sovereign. He watcherh 
over all, and mult anſwer for all;his faults are nor light, and there- 
fore he muſt be well adviſed. Ifhe eruſt much, he ditcovereth him- 
ſelf, and is expoſed ro ſhame and many dangers, opportumes fit :in- 
jurie, yea, he encourageth ſuch as are falle- and creacherous , who 
may. with liccle danger, and much recompencecommitr great wick- 
edneſle, Aditum nocend, er do preftat fides : Truſt maketh way for Seneca, 
the tteacke, 045 to do miſcbief. It is neceſſary therefore chathe: co- 
ver himſelf with his buckler of diftcut, which-the witeft have 
{ thovghctobe agreat partof prudence; and the finews of wiſdome , 
 . tharis coſiy, that be watch, believe nothing, take heed ot all; and 
hereuntodoth the nature of che world znduce him, wholly com- 
poſed of lies,coloured, counterfeit, and. dangerous namely ſuch as Epbichar. 
| arenear unto himin che court and houles of great perſonages, | He E*"iPid. . 
maſt then tru t but few, and thoſe known by long experience and _—_ 
ofcen tryalsz Neither is it n<ceſſary that he abandon them, and in 
ſuch ſort leave all che cord, that he (ill hold ic not by one end, and 
hive an eye unco them: But he mult. cover and diſguiſe his diffi- 
dence, yea, when he difiruſterh, he muſt make a ſhew and counte- 
nance of great truſt and confidence, For open daltruſt wrovgerh , 
and inviteth,as much to deceivegas an over-careleſsconfidence;and 
many by making too great a ſhew of fear to be deceived, ſhew the 
w:y how they may be deceived, ſult; fallere docnerunt dum timent Senec, 
fall; : Many have taught to deceive, whilſt they fear to be deceived : 
as contratily, a vrofeſſed and open truſt harh taken away the defire 
to deceive, hath obliged loyalty, and ingendred fidelity ; /w!lt 
qmiſque ſibi cyedi,, & habita fides ipſam plerumque obligat fidem : E- 
very man would be believed; and,to be credited for the moſt part bind- 
eth truſt the more, 
From dif raſt.comes diffimulation the (cicnce or ſeed thereof; for 7. 
if that ere not, and that there were trult and fidelicy in all , dit- 4nd di{ſimute 
limulationwhich openerh.che ſront,and covereth the a" dat.08. 
ave 
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8, 
Practice, 
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9, 
Subtilties. 


The firſt part of this politick prudence 


have no place, Now diftimulation which is vicious in-private per- 
ſons, is very neceflacy 10 Princes , whe otherwiſe conld not know 
bow to reigne, or well cocommand : Andchey mult many cimes 
dilſemble, nor only in watre. wich (rangers and enemies; bur alſo 
in Lime of peace, and with their (ubjects, though more ſparingly. 
Simple and open men, and ſuch as carry (as they (ay) cheir hearts 19 
their forcheads are not in any lore fic for this 'mylterie of icom-. 
manding, and betray many times both rhemlelves and chete State : 
Bur yer be muſt play this part with ace and dexceriry, and eothe 
purpole, neither lo opznly or ſo imply as that it may be diſcerned, 
For to what purpole delt chou hide and cover thy ſelf, if a man may 
ice thee obliquely or hde-wayes > Wily devices and cunning ſubril. 
Lies, are no more deceirs and {ubtilties, when they are known 
and vented out, A Prince then the better ro cover his arr , muſt 
make profeſſion of loving fimplicity, mult make mach of free and 
open minded men, as being enemies to difſimulation : and in mat- 
rers of lefle importance, he mult proceed openly, tothe end he 
may be taken for ſuch as he (eemerh, | 

All chis is in omiffion, in retaining himſelf, not aRing :'bar it is 
likewi'e required ſometimes , har fn paſſe tarther, and come to 
ation, andthis is ewofold, The one is co make and frame fecret 
practiſes and intell1gences, cunningly to win and draw unto him 
the hearts and (ervices either of che officers, ſervants, and truſtick 
friends of other Princes and torrein Lords or of his own (ubje&s, 
This is a ſudriley which is much in requeſt and auchoriry, and very 
common among Princes,and a great point of prudenceylaith {rero, 
Ic 18 wrought 1n ſome ſort by perciwattion, bur eſpecially by prelents 
and penſions, means fo powertull,that not onely the Secretaries;the 
chict 0: the Councel, rhe molt inward triends and tavoutires , have 
been thereby drawn to give advice, and to divert the defiynments 
of their Maſter; yea, great Caprains ro give their he'ping hand in 
the warre; bur alto wives hav: been won to diſcover the {ecrets of 
their husbands.Now this ſnbtil police is alſo allowed and approved 
by m + ny, without difficulty or icruple, And to ſay the truth,if it 
be againlt an enemy, again(t a \nbject whom he ſuſpeRerh, and like- 
wiſe againſt any ranger,with whom he hath no alliance nor league 
of fidelity and amity, it is not greatly to be doubred . Bur againſt 
his alliance, his friends and contederater, ic cannot be good; and it 
is a kind of creachery, which is never permitced. 
Tie other is to win ſome adyantage, and to obtain his paryoſe , 


and government of late, which ts of proviſion, 


by cloſe an ! covert means, by equivocations and ſubrilties, to cir- 
cumvent by fair ſpeeches an1promiles, letrers, ambaſſages, work- 
ing and obcaining by ſubcil means, that which the difficulcie of times 
and affairs will got permit him otherwiſe to do, and to do that 
cloſely which he cannor do-openly, Many great and wiſe men ſa 
that this is lawful and co be permitted 3 Crebre mendacie & fr 


ati imperantes debent ad commedyum ſubdigoram, Decigere pro mori- 


? Plato 
Plin, 


{us temporum, prudentiaeſt : Great commanders ought to aſe lying and Val,Max, 


- 


fraud for the commeditie of their ſub):tts, To deceive accardyng to 
the ſtate and condition of time, is wiſedome, It were over-boldneſs 
ſimply to affirm that ic 1s permitted, Bur a man may ſay, that in 
caſe'of ereat neceſſity, in a troubleſome and tumultuous time, when 
it is not 9tely to procure a great good, bur to divert a great miſ- 
chief from the tate and againit ſuch as are wicked and traiterous, 
that it is no great fault, if ic be a faulr, 

But there is a greater doubt apd cifficultie in other things,becauſe 


they have a ſmell, of much Injuſtice in them, I ſay much, and not 1njuſlice prof. 


10 


wholly , becauſe with their Injuſtice there are mingled in them ſome '=ble i» the 
grains of jultice, That which is wholly and apparently unjutt , iy Peal pullich, 


repraved of alk even of the wicked, at lealtwile ip word and 
ſhew, if not incarnefiand in deed, But of theſe aAid i!l min- 
gled, there are ſo many ceaſons and authorities on the one (ide and 
the other, that,a man hardly knowerh hov to reſolve himielf, . I 
will redyce them here to certain heads. To diſpatch, and lecretly 
to pur tO death; or otherwiſe, withour form of juſtice z ſome cer- 
tain manthat is troubleſome and dangerous to the tate, and who 
well deſerveth death, bur yer cannot wichourt trouble an{danger be 
enterpriſed% repreſſed by an ordinary courſe:herein there is voching 
violate | bur che form : an4 the Prince, is he not above the form > 

To cut the wings, and to leflen the great means of any one that 
ſhall raiſe and ſortifie himielfcoo mych in the State, and maketh 
himſelf fearfull ra his Sovereign ; noe Raying cill he be invincible, 
and ab'e to attempt any thing ag2inſt the Rate, and the head of his 
Sovereign when ut plealech him, 

Totake by authority the riches of the richeſt ina great neceſſity 
and poverty of the (tate. 

To weaken and cancel the laws and priviledges of ſome ſubje Ae, 
who hold them co the prejudice and diminution of the authoritie 
of the Sovereign, | 
To take by prevention,and on, poſlefle himſelfol a place, ciry,or a 

2 pro- 
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The firſt part of this politick prudence 
province, very commodious for the State, rather than-to ſuffer an- 
other ſtrong and fearful neighbour co rake and poſleſle it, te the 
oreat hurt, jubj-Kion, and perpetual alarum ofthe ſaid State, 

All theſe things are approved as juſt and lawful by many great 
and wiſe men provided that they ſucceed well and happily,ot whom 
theſe are the ſayings and ſentences : To do juſtice in great matters, a 
man may ſometimes go aftray in ſmall: and, To execute juitice in 
groſſe, it 1s permitted to do wrong by retail: for commonly the great- 
eſt a&ious and examples hayg tome Injultice , which fatisfierfh par- 
ticular men, by the profic which arilerh to all 1n. generall: Omny 
magnum exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod adverſns ſingules 
#tilizate publica rependitayr, That a prudent and wile Prince ſhould 
nor onely know how to command according to the Laws, bur alſo 
the Laws themſelves, if neceſfity require 3 and they muſt make the 
Laws to will it, when they cannot do that they would, In confuſed 
and deſperate affairs, a Prince muſt nor follow that which may be 
well ſpoken of, bur that which is neceffary to be executed,, Neceſli» 
ty, a great ſupport and excuſe to humane fragility, infringeth all 
law, andthereforc he is nor very wicked, that doth ill by conſtraint: 
Neceſſitas zum imbecillitatis humane patrocmmmm , omnem lege 
frangit : nM eft nocens quicunque non ſponte eſt nocens, Ita Prince 
cannot be wholly good, it ſufficeth if he be halfe good, and thar he 
be not wholly wicked ; That it cannot poſſible be, that good Prin- 
ces ſhould commit no Injuſttice. To all this,I would add for their 
juſtification, or diminution of their faukrs,thar Princes finding them- 
ſelves in ſuch extremities, they ought not to proceedin ſuch aRions, 
but wirh great unwil.ingneſs and grie: of mind, acknowledging thar 
It is an infelicity and a d1sfavour from heaven,and ſo carrying them- 
ſelves therein as a father, when he is entorced'to cauteriſe or cut off 
a,member o: his child; to ſave his life; or ro pluck our a tooth ta 
purchaſe eaſe,, As for other ſpeeches more bold, which refer all ro 
profit, which they either equall or prefer beſore honeſtie, an honeſt 
man malt ever abhor them, | 

We haie ſtaied long upon this point of the virtue of Juſtice , be- 
cau'e of rhe doubts and difficulties thar ariſe from the accidents and 
neceſſries of States, and which do many times hinder the moſt re- 
folutre and belt adviſed, 

After jultice comerh Valour ; I mean that military virtve ; wi'e- 
dome,courage, and juthciency to play the warriour,; neceſſary in 
a Prince tor rt} e defevce and ſafcrie of him'elh, che Staze, his ſuby = 


a:.d government of ſtate, which is of proteſion, 343 
of che publick peace an | liberty, and wichour which he can hardly 
deſerve the name of a Prince, 12 


Bur let us come to the fourth princely virtue,which isClemency, Clemencie, 


2 victue which inclinech the Prince ro a iweet kin4 of mildaeſſe and 
lenity, whereby he leſſeneth and qualifiech the rigour of jultice wich 


* judgement an diſcrerion, it moderateth, and ſweetly manageth all 


things,delivereth choſe thar ate faulty, relieveth choſe that are fallen, 
faveth thoſe thar are like to be loit, Ic is that in a Prince, which hu- 
manity isin a common perſon, Ir is contrary to cruelty,& extreme 
rigour, nor tojultice;from which ir diffecech not much, but it (weet= 
neth and moderaterh ir, Ir is neceſſary by reaſon of our humane in« 
firmitie, the frequency of offences, the faciliry to offend : for an 0+ 
ver-great and continual rigour and ſeverity, ruinateth all, avd ma- 
kerh chaſtiſements concemptible ; Severuas amittit afſiduitate au- 
thoritazems : Ic Birreth malice and rancor, moveth rebellions, and 
men by deſpight are made wicked, For fear, that keepeth men jn 
their duty, muſt be ſweer and tempergte ; ific be roo ſharp and con- 
tinnal, it 1s changed inco rage and reverge: Temperatas timor eſt 
gui cohibet, aſſidnns & acer in vindittam excitat : Temperate fear 1s Senece 
that which reſtrameth but continual ftirreth up revenge, Itis like- 
wiſe very profitable toa Prince and State, it winneth ehe love and 
good will of his ſubjeRs, and confequently confirmerh and aſfurerh 
the State , Firmiſſimam 1d imperium quo obediemes gaudent : That Tix Jy) 
Empire 1s moſt firm , where the ſubjetts ſo obey, as they rejojce , as bang s 
ſhal be ſaid hereater. Icis likewile very honourable to a Sovereign, he, in, 
for bis ſubjects will honour and adore him as a gd, as their tutour, ®© 
their father; and infiead of fearing him, they will fear all for him, 
leaſt avy ill happen unto him, This then ſhall be the lefſon of che 
Prince, to know all that paſlerh, not to be'ieve all ; yea, many rimes 
to diſſemble, wiſhing rather to be thought to have found gved ſub- 
Jeas, then to have male them !uch ro pardon light faulrs, ro leſſen 
the rigour of rhe great ; not to be aver-[treight and exaR in puniſh» 
ing ( which is as great a diſhonour and infamy to a Prince, as to a 
Phyſician mavy Patients thar «ic un (er his hand) ro content himſelf 
many times with repentance as a [ufficient chaſtiſement, 
« w—ignoſcere pulchrum 
Jam miſero. yaneque genus vidiſſe precantem, 

Tis foul and fair enough: for them and thee, 

To pardon, where the Lord afflifts, not we, 
Andlert him nor fear that which ſome objcR very unruly , that it 
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oF Liberabt; 
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The firſt part of this politick prudence 


debaſerh, vitMerh, and weakneth'the authoricie of the Soyercivn 

and of the State, for it contrarily ſosrifieth it, and gives credic and 

vigour thereumo: And a Prince beloved, ſhall de more by love. 

then by fearzwhich makes men fear and tremble, but not obev : an /, 

as Saluſt diſcouried ro Ceſar, Thoſe Rates that are governed with, 
fear, are never durable. Ne man can be feared by many, but he 
mult likewite fear many, and that fear which he wou!d put upon 
all;fallerh upon tis own head. That life is doubrfullwherein a man 
neither before nor behind,nor on any fide is covered, bur is alwayes 
in agitation, in danger, in fear, Ir is crue, as hath been ſaid in the 
beginning, that ic mult be with judgement; for, as tempered and 
well conJucted it is very venerable, ſo being roo looſe, too remiſle, 
ut 15 vety pernicious. | 

After theſe four principal and royal virtues, there are alſo others 
though lefle worthy and neceſſary,yet ina ſecond place very profit. 
ab'e,and requiſite ina Sovereign ; that is to ſay; liberalnie, bo ficand 
neceſſary for a Prince, as it isveſle befitting him co be vanguiſhed by” 
arms, then by magnificence, Bur yet there 1s herein required a 
creat dilcretion, otherwiſe it will be more hurtfulthen commodi- 
ous, 

1 here is a twofold liberalitie, the one confilerh in charge and 
ſhew, and chis ſerves to ſmall purpoſe, For it is an idle thing in 
Sovereigns, and tolitle end, tro endeavour by great and exceſſive 
charges to make ſhew of themſelves, or to increaſe their credit, 
eſpeci ally wirh their ſybjefts, where they have power to do what 
they lilt, Ir is a te{{imonie of puiillanimitte, and that they . un- 
deritand not what they are; tad beſides that, 1t ſeemeth co their 
ſubjets, the ſpeRatours of theſe triumphs, that they make this glo- 
rious ſhewv- with their own ſpoils, chat they fealt jc at rheic charges, 
that they feed their eyes with chat, that Chontd feed their bellies, 

 Andagaio a Prince (hould think that he hath norh'ng progenly his: 
he owerh himſelf co artorher. The other liberality, conliſteth in 
gifts beſtowed vpor another, and this is farre more commodious 
and commendable, but then ic mu!t be well governed, and he mui} 
be well adviſed t@ whom, how, and how much he mult give. He 
matt eive to thoſethat have deſerved it, thit have done lervice to 
the weal publick, ehat have run theit {orcanes, and ſpent themſelves 
inthe warres, No man will envy them,if they be not very wicked, 
Whereas contratily, great gitts, beftowed without teſpeR and merit, | 
Qtame the giver, and purchaſe envy to the receiver, and is _— 
without 


and government of ſtate, nhich is proviſion, 


without thankfulneſs and ackrowledgement, Some tyrants have 
been ſacrificed tothe malice of the people,even by thoſe whom they 
have advanced, railing on them with the reli of the people) and le- 
curing heir goods, by making known how much chey contemn and 
hate him, from whom they received them. Again, this liberality 
mult be with meaſure ; for if it be not, and that he give unto all 
and upon all occaſions, the ruine of the State and Sovereigne mult 
needs enſue : This is to play and to loſe all, For men will never 
be ſatisfied, bur be as DH in asking, as the Prince ſhall be in 
oiving, framing themſelves nor according to reaſon, bur example ; 
jothat when the common treaſury ſhall tail, he ſhall be enforced ro 
lay hands upon the goods of another, and ſupply by Iojultice, that 
which ambition and prodigalicy did diſſipate, quod awbitione ex- 
bauftum, per ſcelera ſupplenduw, Now it is far better nor co give 
at all, then to take away to give : for a man ſhall never enjoy in 10 
. highadegreethe love and good will of thoſe whom he hath clo-* 
thed, as the hatred and ill will of thoſe whom he hath robbed and 
"*Þpoyled. And again, this liberality without meaſure, worketh the 
ruine of himſelf: ior a fountain dcieth up, 1 it be gg drawn, 


Liberalitate liberalitas yerit : By liberality liberalitie periſſMeth, Li- Hieronym, 


berality likewiſe mul} be ſpun with a gentle thread by lictle and lir- 
cle and not altogether : for chat which is done over-(peedily, be ir 
n:ver ſogreat,is in a manner inlenfible, and ſoon forgotten, Plea- 
{ant and pleaſing things mult be excerciied with eaſe and leafure; that 
a man may have time to taſt them : Things rude and cruel ( if they 
mult nzeds be done) mult contrarily be executed ſpeedily, There is 
chen Art and prudence in giving, and in the practile ot liberalir 


Falluntwur quibgs luxuria pecie liberaltatis 1m ponit M peraere -_ Tacit | 


ſcrunt, donare neſcinnt, They are deceived whom riot blindeth in ſtew 
of liberality : many know how to waſte, but not how to give, Andro 
lay the truth, liberality is not properly any of the royal virtues ;for 
It azreeth and carrieth ic lelt we:l with tyrannie ic ſelf, And ſuch 
as are the covernours of young Princes do wrong, in working fo 
{trong an impreſſion of this virtue of bounty in their minds and 
wills, that they ſhould refuſe no means to pur it in practiſe, and 
think nothing well employed, buc that which they give ( this 
1s their common Janguage );duc they do it either for their own 
benefit, or elſe they know nor to whom they ſpeak ir, For it is a 
dangerous thing to imprint liberality inthe mind of him thac hath 
means to furniſh himſelf as much as he will ac the charges of ano» 
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The firſt part of this politick prudence, 
ther, Aprodieal or liberal Prince without diſcretion and meaſure, 
1s worſe then a coverous : bur i! this liberafiry be well ruled and or- 
dered, as hath been aid, it is well beleeming a Prince, and very pro- 
fitable both to himſelf and the efiate, 

Another virine requiſite ina Prince, ina ſecond degree,is Magn1- 
nimiry, and greatneſle of courage, to contemn injuries and bad 
ſpeeches, and ro moderate his choler , never to vex himſelf for the 
outrages and indilcrexions of another : Magnam fartunam magnus 
animus decet ; injurias & offenſiones ſuperne deſpicere, indignas C a- 
ſarisire, A great mind becometh a great fortune ; and highly to de- 
ſ[piſe iniuries, and offences, which be unworthy the anger of Ceſar, 
For a man to afflit him'el', and to be moved, is to confeſſe him- 
ſelf to be fau'tie, whereas by negle and light account ir eafily va- 
niiheth, Convitia, # iraſcere, ag ſinita videntur ; ſpreta exoleſcunt.. 
T hou ſeemeſt to confeſſe thoſe accuſations being angry ; which contem- 
red, either vaniſhof themſelves, or return upon < Amher, And 
it there be fir place, and a man mult be angry, ler it be openly and 
without difimulation, inſuch ſortthat he give not occaſion to ſul- 
peR a aide” 2rudge, and/purpoſe of reyen:e: this is a token of a 
bad and imfurable nature, and beſt befitting the baſer ſort : Osſcari. 
& irrevocabiles reponunt odia : Save cogitationis indicinm ſecrets 
odio ſatiari, Baſe perſons and > nmarned = de cenceal their hatred: : 
It is 4 token of a barbarous and cruell mind, to be glutted with ſecret 
grudge. It doth better becomea great perſonage to offend, then to 
hate. The other virtues are Jefle royal and more common, 

Airer Virtve come the manners, cartiiges,and countenances thar 
become and belong unco Majeltie, very requiſite ina Prince, 1 will 


onely nature helperth much hereunto, bur alſo art anJ ſtudy, Here- 
unto do. appertainthe good an beautiful compoſiion of the vi- 
ſage, his. port. pale, ſpeech, habilimems, The general rnle in all 
chele points, 152 {weer, moderate, and venerable gravitie, walking 
berwixc ear and love, worthy of all honour and reverence, There 
is likewiſe his reſidence, and cowerlation or familiarity, Touching 
his refidence or abode, let it be in ſome glorious, magnificent, and 


eminent-place, and as near as my be in the midcle of the whole, 


fre, tothe end he-may have an eye over all, like che Sun which 
ſrom the middle of heaven givech iight to all; for keeping himſelf 
at one end, be giveth occaficn to thoſe thar are fartheſt f1om him 
[@7i;c-againt him, as he that tande:h upon one end of the _ 
MAaxct 
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makerh the ovher end to rie up, His converſation-and company,let 
t be care; for to ſhe and to communicate himſelf roo much, breed- 
erh contempt and dejzefterh majelite : Cont inuns aſpettns minus 
verendos mag nos homines ipſa ſatictate facit : Majeſtati major ex] ycjng 
longinqus reveremia, qui onne ignorum pro magnifioeſt, Ofren Tych.” 
and dayly aſpett canſeth great men the leſſeto be feared : But the rare- : 
neſſe of their preſence procures the | 9 reverence; becauſe all 
Prange and nnknown things ſeem ſtate 1 and magnificent, 
fer the'e three chings knowledge of the Gate, virtue, and 
manners, which are in the perſon of the Prince, come tho'e things 7 os 
which are near and about the prince: That is to ſay, in the fourch , hd jr 
place Counſel, the great and principal point of this politick Do- arovifen, 
Arine, and ſo important, that ic is in a manner all in all, Ic ische counſel. 
ſoul ofche {tare, and che ſpirit that giveth life , morion and aRion 
toall the other parts : and for rhar canſe it 1s ſaid, that the ma- 
naging of aſf:ices conſifeth in prudence, Now it were to be wiſhed 
that a Prince had in himſeli counſel and prudence juſficiear to £0+ 
vern and to provide for all, which is the fitli and highe(t degree of 
wiſedome, as hath been (aid ; and it fo 1c were, the 2ffaires would 20 
far berter : but this is rather co be wiſhed then hoped tor, whether 
it be for want ofgood nature, of a good inliitytion ; and ir is ai- 
molt impoſſible that one onely head thou!d be ſufficiently furniſhed _ 
for (o many matters, Nequit princeps ſus ſcien;;4 cuntta completts, Tacit, 
nec nnius menstante molis eiF capax, The Prince cannot comprehend 
all things by bis own knowledge, neither 15 the mind of one alone CAPA- 
ble of ſo much greatneſſe. A lone man ſeeth a nd hearecth bur litle, 
Now Kings have need of many eyes, and many eares ; and great bur- 
dens, and great affaires have need of great helps, &ndtheretere ic 
1s requiſite that he provide and furniſh himfelf with good counſel, 
and ſuch men as know how to give it : for he whoſoever be be; that 
will rake all upop himſelf, is rather held co be proud, then ciicreet 
or wite, A Prince then had need of faithful friends and (ervicours 
to be his aſſiſtants, ques aſſumat in parterm cmrarum, whom he may 
take to bear part of is cares, Theſeare his true treaſures, and pro- Tit, Liviug} 
ficable inſtruments ofthe tate-In the choice whereof he ſhould eſpe- Tacit: 
cially labour and employ his whole judgement, to the end he may 
have them good, There are rwoſerts of them; the one aid the Pl; 
Prince wich their dury, counſel, and tongue, and are called Coun- © '* 
lellors; rhe other ſerve him with cheir hands and aRtions, and may 
be called Officers, The firſt, are farre more honourable : For 
| Aa4g the 
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The firſt part of this politick prudence 


the co grexteſt Pailoſophers ſay, that ir isa ſacred and divine thing, 
well to deliberate, and to give good counſel, : 

Now Counſellers mutt fir{t be faithful, that is to lay in a word, 
honeſt men. Optimum quemque fideliſimum puto: Every man 
that ts truly honeſt, I hold to be moſt faithful, Secondly, they muit 
be ſufficient in chis point, that is to lay, $kilful in they State, diverſly 
experimented and tryed ( for difficuicies and afflitions are excellenc 
leſſons and inftruions ; Mih: fortuza multis rebus ereptis uſnn 
dedit bene ſuadendl : Fortune having taken from me many th:ngs, hath 
given me the faculty of well perſwading.) And 1n a word, they mult 
be wiſe and pradent, indifferent .quick, and not over ſharp: for 
ſuch kind of men are too moveable ; -novandis quam gerendis 
rebus aptiors ingenia illa ignea : Theſe fiery wits are fitter for 
innovation, then adminiſtration. And that they may be ſuch, ic 
oupg 
men by reaſon of the ſoft and celicate tenderneſle of their age, 
are eaſily deceived, they do ealily believef and receive ever; 
impreſſion; It ig good that abour Princes there be ſome wiſe, ſome 
ſubtile ; but much-more ſuch as are wile, who are required for ho. 
nour and for all times, the, ſubtile onely ſometimes ter nec;fl:ty, 
Thirdly, ic is neceſſary that in propoſing and giving good and 
wholelome coun'el, they carry themſelves treely and couragiouſly, 
wichourt flattery, or ambiguity, or diiguiſement , not accommoda- 
«ingtheir language to the preient (tate of the Prince ; Ne cnm for- 
tuna potinus proneiprs loquantur quam cum ipſo ; Leſt they ſpeak ra- 
ther with the fortune of the Prince then wuh himſelf; but without 
ſparing the cruth, ſpeak char which is fir and requiſite. For al- 
chovgh libercyy roundneſle of ijpeech and fideliry, hurt and offend 
for the time, thole againlt whom ir oppoleth ic celf, yet afterwards 
it is reverencedand eiteemed, Un preſentia quibus reſiſts, offen- 
dis ; deinde iſlis ipſis ſuſpicitur landaturque : For the preſent thou 
effendeſt them whom thou contraditteſt, but afterwards thou art even 
of thens reſpefted and praiſed, And fourthly, Conlitantly , withour 
je: lding, varying and changing at every meeting to pleale and tol- 
low the humour , pleaſure, and paſhon of anothec ; but without 
opinative obiinacy, and a1pirit of contradiction , which troublerh 
and hindereth all good deliberation, he muſt ſomerimes change his 
Opinion. which is not in conitancy, but Prudence, For a.wile man 
marcheth not a'waies with one avd the ſame pale, although he !ol- 


low the lame way; he changeth not, but accommodateth himſel!; 
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"Non ſemper in uno gradu, ſed una via ; non ſe mutat, ſed aptat * As 
2 200d matnier ordereth his lailes according to the times, and the Senec, 
wind; it is neceſſary many times ro turn and wind, andto arrive to 
that place obliquely, by fetching 2 compaſs, when he cannot do it _ 
directly, and by a ireight linz, Again; a religious dexterity ro 9:/exce, 
keep ſecrer the counſels and deliberations of Princes, 1s a thing ve- ; 
ry neceſſaryin the managing ot aſfaires; Ker magne ſu ſtiners ne- Curtius, 
ueunt ab eo cui tacere grave eft : Great affaires cannot be ſuitamed 
7 him, who cannot be ſecret, And ic ſufhicerh nor to be ſecret, bur 
he mult not pry and ſearch into the (ecrers of hi; Prince;that is an ill, 
and a dangerous thing, Exquirere abditos principss ſenſus, ificumnm T cir, 
& axceps : yea he mult be unwiliing and aveid all means tro know 
them. An«dthele are che principal good conditions and qualiries 
of a Coun'eller, as the evils which they muſt warily: avoid, ace pie- 
ſumpruous confidence, wiich maketh a man to detiberate and de-,, 
termine over boldly and obſtinuely ; for a wi'e mania deliberaring, bon os 
thinkech and cethinketh, doubting whatloever may happcn, that ,,,7 pay + 
he may be the bolder ro execute, Nam animns vereri qui ſeit, ſcit Preſumpmuous 
tuto ag gred; :'For the mind that knoweth how to fear , knoweth how confidence. 
wich ngo axvcien, » Concrarily che tool is hardy and \1olent in I't. Liviue, 
his deliberation : but when he comes to the i{ſne, his note falls a 
bleeding : Conſilia calida & audacia prima ſpecie lata ſunt, trattatu 
dura, eventu triſtia: Haſty and audacious connſels at the firſt ſhew, 
are plauſible, but in the managing prove hard, and in the end full of Paſſion, 
diſcontent, Secondly, all palſion of choler;envy, hatred, avarice, 
concupiicence, and all private and particular affe&tion, rhe deadly 5 ck 
poiſon of j1ndgment an all good underſtanding: Private res ſemper ; 
offec ere, officientque publicis confiliis, peſſimum veri aſſes & judi. 
cii venenum ſua cu'que wilitas: Private affaires have ever been 
burtful, aud do hinder the publick counſels: andevery mans particular Þ 
profit 1s the work poiſon of ——— aud judgment, Lattly, pre- Preefitation- 
ciptration. an enemyto all good counſel, and onely fir to do mi(-Y*© '+ ?+"2P» 
cheif, And chus-you ee wh t- manner of men, good Counſellors 1% Tecite 
ought to be. 
Now a Prince mult make choice of ſuch as are good, either by 18 
his own knowledge. and judgment, or if he cannot ſo do by their The duty of 
reputation. which doth leldome deceive, wherevpon one ot chem On 
{aid to his Prince, Hold us for ſuch as we are eſteemed ro br, View —_ 
fmgult decipere & decipt poſſunt : nemo omnes neminem cmnes |. fel> 
tkerwnt; For every one may deceive. and be deceived ; naman ell; alt 
have , 
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have decerved none + And \ethim take heed that he chooſe not hig 
wintons and {avourices;Conrtiers Alacterers,flives, who ſhame their 
matters and betray them, There is nothing more dangerous then 
che couvlel of the cabiner, And having cho en and found them, he 
mult wiſely make ule ot them,by raking coun'e! of chem at due times 
and houres, not attending the event and execution , and lofing the 
ume whllett he hearkeneth ro rhem ; and this muſt he do with judy- 
Men, noc ſuffering him(elf to be carried over-loofly by cheir coun- 
ſels, as that imple Emperour Clardins was; and with mildeneſfe, 
without roughneſſe, it beins more reaſonable, as that wie Ma, Au- 
£02185 Was Wont to (ay, to follo.v the counſel of a govd number of 
friends, than ſuch as are confirained ro bend unto his will, And 
making uſe of them;to doitwith an indifferent authority,neitber re- 
warding them with preſents for their good counſe', leſt by che hope 
of the like preſents he draw ſuch as are wicked unto him, nor uſe 
chem over-roughly for rheir bad counſels; for he ſhall hardiy find 
any to give him counſel, if chere be danger in giving itz and again, 
many times bad counſel hath a betrer ſuccets then good, by rhe pro- 
videnr care and direction of the Sovereign.” And (uch as givegood 
counſel, that is ro ſay, happy and certain, are nor therefore alwaies 
the beſt, and molt faithful ſervicors, not for their liberty of ſpeech 
neither, which be ſhould rather agree unto, looking into ſuch as 
are fearful and flatrerers with a wary eye, For miſerable 1s that 
Prince with whom men hide or di/guiſe rhe rrurh, Cas anres ita 
forniate ſunt, ut aſpera que utilia, & ml niſs jucundum & leſurum 
accip art : Whoſe eares are ſo framed, that they will not hearken to 
profitable things that are harſh, nor any thing but what 1s pleaſing 
though hurtful, And laſtly, he mutt conceal his own judgment and 
reſolution, fecrecie being the ſoul of counſel : Nulla meliora confi- 


' lia, quam que ignoraverit adverſirins anteguam — 'T hey are the 


beft counſels which the adverſry knoweth mot before they be affetted, 
As touching officers which are iD che next place, and who ſerve 
the Prince and Srate in ſome charge, he mult make choice of honeſt 
men, of g9od and honeſt families, Ir is co be thought that ſuch as 
ſerve the Prince; ate the belt tort of people,and it 1s not fit that baſe 
people ſhould be neet him. and command others, except they raiſe 
chemſelves by ſome great and fingular virtue, which may ſupply che 
want of nobility : but by no meahs let them be infamous, double, 
danyerons, 2nd men of !ome odious condition. So likewiſe they 


ſhou'd be men of underRianing, and employed according to chet 
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and government of tate, which 1s of proviſion, 

nature*, For ſome are fr for the affuires of theW zr, others for Peace. 
Some are of opinions Iiat it is beſt 10.chooſe men of a (weer cat- 
riage, and indifferent virtue: for thoſe excellent \urpaſſing ſpartrs, 
that keep themſelves alwaies upon the point, and will pardon no- 
rhing) are not commonly fit for affaires ; Ur pures negorris, neque 
ſupra fint ; refti non ereft i, Men ſufficient for their employmnt', nor 
faitidions 3rqual nm their affa.res,and not wnroh above them, 


After counſel, we place Trea(ure a great and puiſſane mean, This ,,,, ffth brad © | 


8 the ſinews; the feer, the hands of the tate. 'Fhereis no {word io 
ſharp and penetrable, as that of hlver, nor maſter fo 1mperrous, nor 
oratour that winneth the hearts and wills of men or conquers-ca- 
{tles and cities, as riches, And therefore a Prince mutt provide that 
his treaſury never fat, never be dryed up, This ſerence confiiterh in 
three points, to lay the foundation of them to! emp!oy chem. well, 
to have alwaies a reſervation, andto lay up ſome good pare thereof 
for all needs and occaſions that may happ:n. In all theſe three a 
Prince mult avoid two things, Injutlice, and baſe Niggardlineſs; in 

preſerving tight towards all, and honour for himſelf, | 
Touching the firtt, which is ro lay the foundation, and to increaſe 
the-treaſury, there are divers means,and the fources are divers which 
are not all perpetual, nor alike aſſured, rhat is to ſay, the demain 
and publick revenue of the State, which mult be managed and uſed, 
without the alienating of it in any ſort, foraſmuch as by nature 2t is 
ſicred ard inalienable, Conqueſts made vpon the enemy , which 
molt be profitably employed, and not prodigally diſfipated , as the 
ancient Romans were wont to do, catrying to the Exchequer very 
creat ſums, and the treaſvries of conquered cities and countreys, as 
Livie reporteth of Camillus Flamin'us, Paulus Emilms, of the 
Soipioes, Lucullus, Ceſar; and afterwards receiving from thoie 
conquered countries, wherher from their nacural country! men letc 
behind them, or from colonies ſent thirher a certian annual reve 
nuesPrefencs, gracuities,yenſions,free donation*,rribures of friends, 
allies,and [ubje As,by rettaments, by donations among the living, 1s 
the Lawyers term it, or otherwiſe, The emrance, coming and g0- 
ing, and paſſages of merchandize, into docks, havens; rivers, as well 
upon ſtrangers as ſubj2As, a means juſt, lawful, ancient, general, 
and very commodious; with thele conditions: Not ro permit 
the traffick and rran{portation of ehings veceſfary for life, that 
the \ubje&ts may be furniſhed; nor of raw unwrought wares , tothe 
en] the ſubje& may be ſet on work, and- gain the profic of his 
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The firſt part of ch1s politick prudence, 


own labours, But to permit the traſfick of things wrought and 
drefled, and the bringing in of ſuch wares: as: ate raw, and not of 
ſuch as ate wrouyht ; and in all things to charge the tranger much 
more then che jubj2aA, Fora great forrein impoſition increaſerh 
the trealure apd comforteth the ſubje&t; ro moderate nevertheleſs 
the impoſts upon thoſe things that are brought in, neceſſary for lite, 
Theſe tour mzans are not onely permitted, but jult, lawful, and ho- 
ne:f, The bfch, which is hardly honeſt is the traffick which the So- 
vercign uſech by his faors, and is practiſedin divers manners more 
or leſlie baſe ; bur the vileſt and molt pernicious is of honours;eltates, 
offices, benefices, There is a mean that cometh near to traffick,and 
therefore may be placed in this rank, which is not very diſhoneſt, 
and bach been praRiled by very great and wiſe. Princes, which is, 
to employ the coin of the Treaiutre or Exchequer to ſome (mall 
profir, as tive in the hundred, and to take good ſecurity for it, ei- 
cher g3ges, or ſome other ſound and ſufficient aſſurance, This hath 
a threetold uſe, ic increaſeth the treaſure, giverh means to particular 
men to traffick, and to make gain ; and which is belt of all, ic faveth 
the pub.ick Treaſure, from the paws of our theeving Courtiers, the 
importunare demands and flatteriers of favourites, and the over- 
oreat facility of the Prince, And for this onely caule, ſome Princes 
hare lent their publick treaſure withour any profit or interett, but 
onely upon pain ofa double forſeicure, for not payment at the day, 
The (ixth and laſt is in the lones and [ub{idies of ſubjects, whereun- 
to he muil not come but unwillingly, and then when other means 
do tail, and neceffity prefleth the State, For io this calet 1s juſt, 
accordin: tothat rule, That all is juſt that is neceſſary, But it 1s 
I requinte, that theſe conditions be added after this firſtof neceſſity, 

To levie by way of lone (for this way will yeeld moſt filver, becaule, 

vf che hope men have to recover their own again,and thar they (hal 

loſe nothing, beiides the credit they receive by ſuccouring the weal- 

publick) and alterwards the necelſity being palt, and the warres 
2 endedtorepay it again, as the Romares did, being put to an ex- 

rremitie by Hannibal, And if the common trealury be ſo poor 

that it cannot reP1y ir, and that they mult needs proceed by way of 

impolition it is neceliTry;that ir be with te conent of the ſub- 

jets, making known..unto rhem their poverty and neceſſitie, and 


Anton.Pius 
Severus, 
Augultus, 


T he Lord hath need. of them : 1in'omuch that they make them ice, 
it need be, both che receit, and the charge, And, if it may be, lec 
| per- 


preaching the word of that, King of kings, Domynus its opus habet :, 
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and government of flate, which is proviſion, 


p:r{waſion-prevail without confiraint ; Themiftecles (aid, Tmpe- 
trare melinseſt, quam imperare: It is better to obtain by raqueſt, than 
by command. It is true, that the prayers of Sovereigns are com- 
mandements ; S4t:s :imperat qnirogat potentid : armute ſunt preces 
regum : He commandath ſofficiem 'y that intreateth with power ; the 
requeſts of Kings are armed : but yetletir be in the form ofa free 
donation, at the lealt that they be extraordinary moneys, tor a cer- 
tain prefixt eime and not orcinary; and never preſcribe this law 
upon the ſabjeRs, except it be with their own conſent, Thirdly, 
that ſuch impoſiions be levied upon the goods, and not the heads 
of men, ( capitatien being odious to all honeſt people) rhe real and 
not perional(it being unjult that the rich,the grear, the nobles,ſhould 
net pay at all, andti:e poorer people of the councrey ſhuuld pay 
all), Fourth! y, that they be equally upon all, Inequaiity afflict- 
erh much; an4 to theſe ends thele moneys muit be beilowed upon 
ſuch things as the whole world hath need of, as Sale, Wine, to the 
end that all may contribute to the pre'enc neceflity, Well may a 
many and he ought, to lay Exordinary impolis and great , upon ſuch 
merchandize and other things as are vicious, and that ſerve to no 
other end, then to corrupt the ſubjects, as whatſoever ſerveth for 
the increaſe of luxury, in'olency, curioſity, ſuperfluity in viands, ap*- 
patrel, pleaſures, andall manner of Jlicentious living ,, without any 
other prohibition of thele things, For the denial of a thing ſharp- 
neth the appetite, 

The ſecond point of this ſcience, is well to employ the Treafure; 
Andtheſe in orcer are the articles of this imployment and charge , 
The maincenance of the Kings houſe, the pay ot men of war, the 
wages of officers the juſi rewards of thole that have deſerved well 
of che common weal, penſions and charitable (uccours to poor, yet 
commendable, perſons. Thee fire are neceſlary, after which come 
thoſe that are \ecy profirible, to repair Cities, to fortifie and ro 
defend the [rontiers, to amend the high-wayes, bridges, and pal- 
ſages, to eltabliſh Colledges ot honour, of virtue and learning; to 
build publick houſes, From thele five (orts ot reparations, fortifica- 
tions, and foundations, cometh very great profic, belides -the. pub- 
Iick good : Arts and Artificers are maincained; the envy and ma- 
lice ofthe people becauſe of the levy of monies ceaſech, when they 
lee them well employed : and the!e two plagues of a common -weat, 
idleneſie and poverty, are driven away, Contrarily, the great boun+, 
ties, and uncealonable giics, ro ſome particuiar fayourices;the great, 
proud, 
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The firſt part of thrs polttick prudence 
proud, and uneceſſary edifices , ſuperfluous and 'vain charges, arg 
odious tothe ſubjets, who murmur thar'a men ſhould ſpoil x 
thouland co cloath one ; that othiers ſhould'brave it with their (ſub- 
{tance, build upon their bloud and cheir labours, 

The thicd point conlifttethin the reſervation , which a man muſt 
make tor necefſitie, toche end he be notconſrained at a need, ro 
have recourſe to heady, unjuſt, and violent means, and remedies : 
this is that which is called the Treaſury or exchequer, Now as to 
e2ather together too great abundan:e of creaſure of gold and filver, 
though ic be by honett andjult means, is nor alwayes the belt; be- 
cauſe it is an occaſion of warre aRive or paſſive ; either by breeding 
envy in others to ſee ir done, when there is no cauſe, there being 
plenty of other means ; or elſe becauſe it is a bait co allure an enemy 
tocome, and it were mere honourable ro employ them as hath 
been ſaid: Soro ſpend all and leave nothing in the Exchequer is fac 
wor'e, for this were toplay to loſe all ; wiſe Princes take heed of 
this, The greacelttreaſuries that have been in former times, are 
that of Darius the laſt King of the Perſians , where Alexander 
found fourſcore millions of gold, That of Trberis, 67 millions; 
of Trajan, 55,millions kept in Egypt, Bur that of David did 
farre excecd all theſe (a thing almolt incredible in ſo ſmall a State.) 
wherein there was fix ſcore millions. Now to provide chat theſe 
great rreaſuries be nor ſpent, violated or robbed , the ancients cauſed 
them tobe melted, and calt into great wedges and bowls, as the 
Perſians and Romanes : or they put them into the cemples of their 
pods, as the ſafe(t p!aces ; as che Greeks in the remple of Apolte, 


-which nevertheleſſe hath been many times , pilled and robbed ; the 


Romanesin che temple of Saturn, Bur the belt and lecureſt way 
and moſt proficable is, as hath been ſaid, tolend them with ſome 
ſmatl profit ro particular perſons, upon good gages, or ſufficient (e- 
curity. So likewiſe for the ſafer cuſtodie of the treafures from 
thievs and robbers, the managing'of them , and the exchequer of- 
fices mnit nor be (old to baſe and mechanical pcrſons , bur given to 
gentlemen, and men of honour, as the ancient Romwanes were accu- 
Rome } ro do, who cho'e our young men fron amongſt their Nobles 
and great houſes, and ſuch as aſpired to the greateſt honours and 


The fixth head cha rges of the common-wealth, 
of this provi- 


Aiter counſel and treaſure, I think ir nor amiſſe to put Arms, 
which cannot ſubiit , nor be well and happily levied and conduQt- 


. ed without theſerwo, Now an armed power is very neceſſary for 
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#nd government of Fate, which is of proviſion. 


Prince to guard his perſon and his State for it isan abuſe rothink 
$6 govern a State long without Arms, There 1s never any ſurety 
berween the weak and the firong ; and therejare alwayes ſome that 
will b: fliccing eicher within or without the State, Now chiz power 
15 cicher ordinary at all rimes,or extraordinary in times of watre. 
The ordinary conhfilterh in che perions and places ; The peiſons are 
of two {crts ;\ the guard tor the body ard perion of the Sovereign, 
which ſerve not onely for the ſurety and conſervation , but allo for 
his honour and ornament : for that good ſaying of Ageſilans 1s 
not perpetually true, and it were too dangerous to try and cruſt 
antOir, That a Prince may live ſafely enough wirchour guard , it he 
command his ſubje&s, as a good father doth his children {| for rhe 
malice of men ſtayeth not it ſelf inſo fair a way.) And cettain 
companies, maintained and alwayes ready for thoſe neceſſities and 
ſudden occurrences that may fall out, For at ſuch times to be bu- 
hed in levying powers is great imprudencie. Touching the places, 
rhey are the tortreſſes and cicadels in the! frontiers ,.in the plce of 
which;lome, and the ancient roe,do more allow of the colonies. The 
extraordinary force confiſieth in arms, which he mult levie and fur- 
niſh tn times of warre, How he ſhould govern himſe|frherem, that 
1s to ſay, enterpriſe and make watre, it belongerh to the ſecond 
part » Which 1s of the aQ-on: this firſt belongech to proviſion, 
One'pT here ſay, that a wiſe Prince ſhould belides the guard of his 
body , have certain people alwiyes prepared, and experienced in 
arms,ecither in great number or leſſe, according to the extent or 


 largeneſſle of his State, to reprefſe a-ſudden rebellion or coms+ 


motion, which may happen cither without or wichin his Stare, 
reſerving the raiſing ot greater forces , untill he mutt make 
warre, either offenſive or defenſive, willingly and ot purpoſe : 
and in themean time keeping his arſenals and fore-houlſes well 
furniſhed, and provided with all ſorts of offenſive and cefenfive 
arms , to fiſtniſh both foot and horſmen , as likewile with muniti- 
ons,eheines , and infiruments for warre, Snch preparation is not 
onely neceflary.to make warre ( for theſe things- are not found 
and prepared in a ſhorttime) bur to let and hinder ir.. For no 
man is ſo fool-hardie as to atrempr a State, which he knoweth to 
be ready to receive him, and thorowly furniſhed, A man muit arm 
himſelf again(t warres to the end he may not be troubled with ir : 
Qm1i cupit pacem, paret bullum : He that defireth.peace, let him provide 
for warre. | 
Aker: 


In the Chapter | 
following. 
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The firſt part of this politich prudence, 


Airer all theſe neceſſary-and efſencial provifiogs, we will laſtly 
put Alliances or Leagues, which is no (mal! prop andRay 6fa State, 
Bur wiledoms is very neceſlary in the choice thereof, co build well, 
and co take heed with whom and how. he joyn in alliance; which 
he muit do wich choſe that are neighbours andpuiſſant : For if they 
be weak and far off, wherewith can they give aid It is rather like. 
ly, that if chzy be aſſaulted, from cheic ruine ours may follow, 
For chen are we bound co ſuccour them, and ro joyn with them 
becaule of this league,whoſoever they be. And ifthere be danger in 
making this alliance openly, ler it be done lecretly, for it is the part 
ofa wile man to treat of peace and alliance with one, in the view 
and knowledge of all, with another ſecretly; bur yer o, as that it be 
without treachery and wickednels, which 41s utterly forbidden, bur 
not wiledome and policy, eſpecially for the defence and ſurety of his 
State, 

Finally,there are many ſorts and degrees ofLeagues and alliances; 

the leſſer and more ſimple is for commerce, and trafick only, bur 
commonly it comprehendeth amicy, commerce,and hoſ{pitality;and 
it iscither defenſive oniy, or defenſive and offenſive together, and 
with exception of certain Princes and Staxes; or without exception, 
The more firaight and perfe&t is that which is offenſive and detenſive 
cowards all, and again:t all, to de a friend co his friends, and an ene- 
my to his enemies : and ſuch it is good to make, with thoſe that are 
{trong and puifſant, And by equal alliance, Leagues are likewiſe ei- 
ther perpetual, or limited ro certain times, commonly they are per- 
perual, but the better and ſureft is, to limit it to certain times, to 
rhe end he may have means to reform, re take away , or add ro the 
articles, or wliolly to depart if need be, as he ſhall ſee it moſt expe- 
dienc, Andthough a man would judge chem to be ſuch, as ſhould 
be perpetual, yet it is better to renew them ({ which a man may an1 
mult do,before the time be expire) chan to make rhem perperual, 
For they lavguiſh. and grow old; and whoſoever finleth himſelf 
aggrieved, will ſooner break them, if they be perpetual, than if they 
be limiced, in which caſe he will rather (tay che time, And thus 
much of chele ſeyen neceflary provilrons, 


CHAP, 


and government of ſtate, which concerneth, &c, 


CHAP. III, 


T he ſecond Part of this Politick Prudence, and Government 
of the State,which concernath the Attion and 
Government of the Prince, 


Aving diſcourſed of the proviſion, and inſtructed a foyereign 1 

with what, and how he ſhould furniſh and defend himſelfand 4 ſummary 
his Starezlet us come to the aRionzand let us ſee how he ſhould em- geſcriprion 
; ploy himſelf,and make uſe of theſe things, that is ro ſay, in a word , of che attion 
well rocommand and govern, But before we come to handle this gf rhe Prince, ; 
diſtintly, according to the diyifon which we have made, we may 
ſay in gro's,that well to govern/and to maintain himſelf in his State) 
conliſteth in the acquilition of two thipgs,Good- will, and Authori- 
ty. Good-will is a love and affe&ion toward the Sovereign and his 
State ; Authority is a great and good opinion, and honorable eſteem 
of the Sovereign and his State, By the firſt, the Sovereign and the 
State is loved : By the ſecond;feared, Thele are nor contrary things, 
bur different;as love and fear, Both of them reſpec the ſubzeRs and 
ſrangers; but ir ſeemeth that more properly, Benevolence be- 
longeth co the SubjeR,and Authority to the ſtranger ; Amoren apud 
populares metum apud hoſtes querat : The Prince muſt ſeek love from  . 
his own;fear from enemies, To ſpeak ſimply and abſolutely, Autho- Tacit 
rity 15 the more (irong and vigorous,more \arge and durable. The 
temperature and harmony of both is a pertect ching, but according 
to the diverſity of States of Peoples,their Natures and Humours, the 
oneis more eafie and more neceſlary in ſome places chen in others, 
The means to attain them both, are contained and handledin that 
which hath been ſaid beforeeſpecially of the manners and virtue of 
a Sovereign : nevertheleſs of each,we will ſpeaka little, 

Benevolence or Good will ( a thing very profitable, and a!\moſt 2 
wholly neceſſary, inſomuch thar of it ſelſir prevailerh much, and Benevolence, 
without ir all the relt hath but liccle aſſurance ) is attained by #s attained 
three means,gentleneſs or clemency, not onely in words and deeds, &) clemercy. 
but much more in his commands, and the adminiſtration of the | 
Stare; for ſo do the Natures of men require,who are impatient both 
of ſerving wholly,and maintaining themſelves in eptire liberty, Nec 
totem ſervitmem patitur,, nec toram libertatem : Neither toendure Tacic 
wholly ſervitude,nor altogether —_— They obey willingly as Sub- _ 
deb EL bo - | B vb 4 WE-is ;eRts, 


Benevolence , 
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The ſecond Part of this Politick Prudence, 


jeAs,not as flaves, Domiti ut pareant.,von ut ſermant, And to fay the 
cruch', a man doth more willingly obey him which commandeth 
cently and milcly ; Remſſns imperanti melizs paretur; qui vult ama- 
T1 languida regnet mann : He that will be beloved, let bim reign with a 
ſoft hand, Power ((aith Ceſarga great Doctor ia this matter) indiffe- 
rently exerciled preſerverh all ; but he that keeperh nor a moderati- 
on in his command, js never beloved nor aſſured, But yer it myſt 
not be an over-looſe,and loft effeminate mildneſs, left a man there» 
by come into contempt,which is worſe then fear, Sed incorr#pto ducs 


. honore : The Leaders hononr being both wayes imemerate, 1t is the part 


of Wiſdome to remper this, neither leeking to be feared by making 
himſelf cerrible;nor loved by too much debating himſelf, 

The ſecond mean to attain benevolence is beneficence, I mean 
firſt rowards all,eſpecially the meaner people, by providence & good 
policy, whereby Corn and all other neceſſary things for the juſle- 
nance of this life may not be wanting» but ſold at an indifferent 
Price, yea may abound, if it be poſſitlezthat dearneſs an dearth afflit 
not the ſubjz&, For the meaner ſort have no care for the publick 
good;but for this end;Ylgo una ex republica anxone cura : The onely 
care the vulgar ſort have of the Common-wealth, is the proviſion of vis 
ttnal and other neeeſſaries, 

Therhird mean is Liberality ( Beneficence more ſpecial) which is 
@ bait,yea an enchantmenr,ro draw, to win, and caprivate the wills 
of men: So lweet a thing is it to receive, honourable to give, In ſuch 
ſort,that a wite man hath (aid, That a State did betrer defend it ſelf 
by good deeds.than by Arms.This virtne is always requiſite, bur e'pe- 
cially-in the entrancezand in a new State, To whom , how much, and 
how liberality muſt be'exerciſed, hath been ſaid before, The'means of 
Benevolence hath been wiſe: y praiſed by eAugnſtns; Qui militens 
doni4.populum:annona.cunttos dulcedine otii pellexit : Who won the jon 
diers with gifts, the people with proviſion of wvittuals, and all with the 
ſweetneſs of reh and peace, 

Authority is another Pillar of Stare; MajeFas imperii ſaluti tu- 
rela: The majejty of Empire, is the guaraian of ſafety, The invin- 
cible fortreſs of a Prince, whereby he bringeth into Reaſon all thoſe 
that dare re contemn or make head againſt him : Yea,becauſe of this 
they dare not atrempt, and all men defire to be in grace and favour 
wirh him. Jt is compoſed of fear and reſpe, by which twoya Prince 
4nd his State is feared of all,and ſecured, To attain this Authority 

befides the proviſion of things abore-named, there arethree nares 
whi 


and government of Stateyuhich cancerneth, &t, 


which muſt carefull; he kepr in the form of commanding, 

The ficlt is ſeverity,which is better,more wholeſome, aſſured, du- 

rable,cthen common lenicy,and great facilicy : which proceederh firſt 
from the nature of che people which as Ar:fotle ſaith, is not fo well 
born and bred, asto be ranged into dvry and obedience by love, or 
ſhame, but by force and fear of puniſhment 3 And ſecondly, from the 
ocneral corruption of the manners,andcontagious licentioulnels of 
the world, which a man mult not thinkto mend by mildneſs and le- 
niry,which doth rather give aid co ill attempcs, Ir engendreth con- 
cemptzand love of impuniry.which is the plague of Common-weals 
and States : Illecebra peccand; maxima, ſpes impunitatis : Hope of ing- 
punity,s the greateſt allnrement to offend, It is a favour done romany; 
and the whole Weal-publick, ſometimes well co chafille ſome one, 
And be mutt ſometimes cut off a finger, lealt the Gangrene ſpread ic 
ſelt chrough the whole arm, according to that excel cnt aniwer of a 
King of 7 brace, whom ove telliog that he played che mad-man, and 
net the King, aniwered, That his madneſs made his ſubjects ſound 
and wiie, Severity keepeth Officers and Magiltrates in their de- 
voirzdiiveth away Flatcerers, Courtiers, wicked per ons, impudent 
demanders,and petty Tyrannies, Whereas contrariwie:to0 great fe- 
licity openeth the Gate co all thee kind of people, whereupon fol- 
loweth an exhauſting of the Treaſuries, impunity of the wicked, im- 
poveriſhing of the people, as Rheums and Fluxes in a cheumatick 
and diiealed body £111 upon thoſe parts that are weakelt, 

The goodnels of Pertinax, the licentious liberty of Hels:gabalus, 
are thought to have undone and ruinated the Empire : The teverity 
of Severxs, and afterwards of Alexander, did re-eſtabliſh it, and 
brought it into good eſtate, Bur yer this ſeveriry mult be with ſome 
moceration intermiſſoy, and to purpole, ro the end that rigour to- 
wards a few,might hold the whole world in fear ; Ut pev4 4d pay» 
cor,metus ad omnos :; That as the puniſhment lights upon a few, [s the 
fear may invade all, 

And the more ſeldome puniſhments ſerve more for the Reforma- 
tion of a Statesſaith an ancient Writerzthen che more frequent, This 
1s to be underſtoodzif Vices gather nor firength, and men grow not 
Opinatively ob{linate in them; for then he muſt nor ſpare either 
{word or fire : Crudelem medicum intemperans eger facit: An intempe- 
rateſick perſon makgth a cruel Phyſician, 

The iecond is Conltancy, which is aſtayed Reſolution, where- 


by the Prince marching always with one and the ſame pale, with- C 
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ont altering or.changing,maintaineth always, and enforcerh the ob- 
ſervation ot the ancient Laws and Cufioms, ' To change and to be 
re-adviied,beſides that it is an Argument of inconſtancy and irreſo- 
Int10n) it bringeth beth to the Laws,and to the Sovereign,and to the 
State, contempt and (inifier opinion, And this is the reaſon why 
rhe wiſer ſort doſo much ferbid the change, and rechange of any 
thing in the Laws and Culiomes, though ic were for the better: for 
the change or remove bringeth always more evil and diſcommodi- 
ty, beſides the uncertainty and the danger, then the novelty can 
bring good, And theretore all Innovators are ſuſpeRed,davgerous, 
and to be chaſed away, And there cannot be any cauſe or occaſion 
firong and (ufhcient enough to change, if it be not for a very great 
evidentzand certain urility,or publick neceſſity. And inthis cale like- 
wiſe he mult proceed as it were fieulingly, ſweetly and flowly, by 
lictle and licclezand almolt inſenfibly,leviter & lente, 

The third is to hold always faſt inthe hand the Stern of the State; 
the Rains ot Government, that is to ſay, the honour and power to 
command and to ordain, and not totrult or commit it to-another, 
referring all things to his Councel,to the end thar all may have theic 
Eye upon him, and may kno,y that all dependeth npon him, Thar 
Sovereign that loſeth never lo lietle of his Authority marreth all, 
And therefore it (tandeth him vpon; not over-much to raiſe and 
make great any perion,C onmuns cuftodia principatits, nemimen unnm 
magnum facere: The common and ſureſt guard of principality 15 to make 
1o-0ne mantoo great, And ifthere be aiready any fuch he muſt draw 
him backzand bring him taco order,but yer (weerly and gently ; and 
never make great and high charges and offices perperual.or for many 
years,to the end,a man may not ger means to fortifie himſelf againſt 
his malter,1s tc many times-falleth out, Nil tam tile, quam brevem 
prteFFatems eſſe, qua magna fit. Nothing ſo profitable,as ſhort Anthorit 
if it be great, 

Beho'd here the juſt and honeſt means in a Sovereign to main- 
tain with benevolence and love his Authority, and to make him'elf 
to be loved and teared altogether: for the ons without the other 

1s neicher ſecure nor reaſenable, Andthere'iore we abhora tyran- 
pical Authority,andthat tear that is an Enemy to love and beneco- 
Jence.and is with a publick hate, Oderint quem metuant: They will 
hate whom they fear,hich the wicked eek after,abuſing their power, 
The conCitions of a good Princz 20d of a Tyrant, ate nothing 
alike,an.! calily.diltineurhe !, They may be all reduced to theſe rwo 
POLInts, 
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points, the ope to keep the laws of God and of nature, or to tram- 
lethem under foot ; the other co doall for the publick good and 
profic of the (ubjeX , or to employ all to his particular profic and 
pleaſure, Now a Princezthat he may oe (uch as he ſhould, mult al- 
waies remember, that, as it is a felicity to have power to do what 
2 man will, ſo ic is crue greatne(s co will what a min ſhould; Ceſari 
ram omnia licent, propter hoc minus liceat : ut felicitatis eſt poſſe quan- 
tum velis, fic magnitudinis velle quantum poſſis , vel potins quantum de- 
heas, Seeing all things are lawfull for Ceſar to do, it is therefore the leſſe 
lawful for him to doit: vAs it is afelicity to be able to do whatſoever 
thou wilt, ſo it 15 a point of greatneſſe to will what thox ſhouldeFt,or rather 
what thou oughteſt, The greaceſt infelicity that can happen to a 
Prince, is to believe that all chings are lawfull,that he can , and that 
pleaſeth him, Se ſoon as he conlenteth to this thought, of gosd he 
15 made wicked, Now this opinion is ſettled in them by che help of 
flatterers, who never ceale alwaies to preach upto them the great- 
neſs of their power ; and very few faithful ſervitors there ace, thac 
dare co tell chem what their duty is. But there is not in the world a 
more dangerous flattery, then that wherewith a manflattereth him- 
ſelf; when the flatrerer and flatrered is one and the ſame , there is 
no remedy tor this diſeaſe. Nevertheleſle ir fallech our ſometimes 
in conſideration of the times, perſons, places, occaſions, chat a good 
King mult do thole things which in outward appearance may teem 
tyrannicalzas when ir is a queſtion of repreſſing another tyranny,that 
isco lay , ofa turious people, the licentious liberry of whom is a 
true tyzannie : or of che noble and rich, who cyrannize over the poor 
and meaner people : or,when the King is poor and needy not know+ 
in where to get hilver, to raiſe loans upon the cichelt, And we muſt 
not think that the ſevericy of a Prince is alwaies tyrannie, or his 
- guards and fortreſſes, or the majelty of his imperious commands + 
which are ſometimes proficable, yea neceſſary, and are more co be 
defired then the ſweer prayers of tyrants, 


Theſe are the ewo true ayes and pillars of a Prince,and of a State, 
if by them a Prince know how to maincain and preſerve him'eit 
from the two contraries , which are the muriherers of a Prince and 
State, that is to |ay, Hatred and Contempt : whereof, the better to 
avoid them, and to take heed of them, a word ortwo., Hatred 
contrary ro benevolence, is a wicked and obſtinate affe&ion of ſub- 
je&s againſt che Prince and his State : Ir ordinarily proceedeth 
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from fear of what is ro ceme , or deſire of revenge of what is paſt , 
or trom them both, This harred when it is great, and of many, a 
Prince can hardly eſcape it ; Aultoruwm »diis nule vpes poſſunt reſiſte- 
re : Nopower or riches can reſiit the hatred of many, He is expoſed to 
all, and there need; but one to make an end of all, Mute illis me- 
us, 1li una cervix : They have many hands, he bat one neck, Itiland- 
eth him upon therefore te preferve himſeit;,which he ſhall do by fly- 
ing thoſe things that ingender it, that isto fay, crueltie and avarice , 
the contraries to the aforeſaid initruments ot benevolence, 

He muſt preſerve himſelf pure and free from baſe crueltie, un- 
worthy greatnefſe, very intamous to a Prince : But contrarily he 
mult arm himſelf with clemencie, as hath been ſaid before, in the 
virtues required in a Prince. But fora{much as puniſhmencs,though 
they be jult and neceſſary in a ſtate, have ſome image of crueltie, he 
mutt rake heed to carry himſelf therein with dexcericie, and for this 
end I will give him this advice : Let him not pur his hand to che 
ſword of juitice , bur very (eldome and unwilliogly : Libenter dam- 
nat, qui cito : ergo ilti parſimonia etiam viliſſim: 2 _ : He con- 
demmeth willingly, that doth it haſtily, therefore he is to be ſparing even of 
the baſeſt blood 2, Enforced forthe publick good , and rather for 
example, andto terrifie others {rom the like offence : 3. Thar it be 
ro puniſh the faulty, and that without choler, or joy, or other pal- 
fon : Andif he muſt needs ſhew ſome paſſion;that ir be compaſſion: 
4+ That it be according to che accuſtomed manner of rhe Countrey, 
not afrera nei; for new puniſhments are teſtimonies of cruelty : 
5. Without giving his aſſiſtance, or being preſent at the execution : 
6, Andif he muſt puniſh-many, he mult diſparch i ſpeedily, and all 
ata blow ; for to make delayes, and ro uſe one correRion after ano- 
= Is a _ char he eaketh delight , pleaſeth and feederh himſelt 
therewith, 


He muſt likewiſe preſerve himſelf ſrom avarice; a ſinne ill befit- 
ring a great perſonage, Ir is ſhewed cither by exaRting and ga- 
thering overmuch, or by giving roo little, The firit doth much diſ- 
pleaſe the people, by nature coverous, ro whom their goods are as 
their blood and their life, The ſecond, menof ſervice and merit , 
who have laboured for the publick good , and: have reaſon to thing 
thac they deſerve ſome recompence,, Now how a Prince ſhou!d go- 
vern hm'elf herein, and in hisrreafure and exchequer affairs, either 
in layirg their foundation, er ſpending or preſervipg them , = 

cen 


and goVernment of ſtate, which concerntth, ec, 


been more at large diſcourſed mtbe ſecond Chapter, T will here 
only ſay» That a Prince muſk carefully preſerve bimlelfe from three 
chings: Ficlt from reſembling , by o.er-grat and exceflive impo- 
| fition, thoſe tyrants, ſubject-mongers, Cannibals; Q#;i devoraxr 
plebems ſicut ow pans, Snuicopur, quorum erarium ſpoliarium civi- 
wm cruentarumque predarum recepraculum ; Who devonr the people 
4s 4 morſel of bread, and whoſe ſtore-houſe is the receptacle of the 
ſpoils of the Citizens, and bloody preys : for this breeds danger of 
comulr, witnefle ſo many examples, and miſerable accidents - 
Secondly, from baſe unhoneſt parimonie, as well in gathering to- 
oerher, (indignnum lucrum ex omni occaſione odorari ; & mt dicitur, 
etian 4 martuo auferre; To ſmell uuworthy gaine ont of every occa- 
ſion; and, 4s it 1s ſaid, totaks away even from the dead:and therefore 
he muſt noc ſerve his turn herein with accuſations, confiſcations un- 
juſt ſpoiles) as in giving noching, or co9 litcle, and that mercenari- 
ly and wich long and importunate (wit : Thirdly, from violence,in 
"the levie of his proviſion, and that, if it be poſſible, he never ſeiz 
upon the moveables and urenſils of husbandrie. This doth princi- 
pally belong co receivers and purveyers, who by their rigorous 
courſes, expoſe the Prince to the hatred of the people, and diſho- 
' nouchim , a people ſubril, cruell, with fix hands and three heads, as 
. one ſaith, A Prince theretore muſt provide that they be honeſt men, 
and if they fail in their duties, to corre them ſeverely, with rough 
chaſtiſement, and great amends; to the end they may reſtore and di- 
gorge like ſpunges , that which they have ſacked and drawn unjuſtly 
rom the people, 13 
Let us come to the other worſe enemie, contempt ; which is a fi- ,,,, amps 
nilter, baſe, and abje& opinion of the Prince, and the State : This is wok 
the death of aſtate, as authoritie is the ſoul and life thereof, Whar 
doth maintain one onely man, yea an old and worn man , over fo 
many thouſands of men, if not authoritie, and the greac efteem of 
his perſon : which if ic be once lolt by concempr. the Prince and 
State muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground, And even as authority, 
as hath been (aid, is more trong and large then beneyolence,ſo con- | 
tempt is more contrary and dangerous then ha tred, which dareth 4rr. 5, 
not any thing, being held back by fear, if con fempt which ſhakerh 
offfear, armic not , andgiveth courage to e*ecure. Ir is true thar 
contempt is not ſo common , eſpecially if he be a true and lawfull 
Prince, except he be ſuch a one, as doth wholly degrade and profti- 
tute himſelf, Er videatwr exire - amperio ; And ſeem to give over his 
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Empire. Nevertheleſe we mult (ee from whence this contempr doth 
come,that we may the betrer know how to avoid it, Ir proceedeth, 
from things contrary to thoſe meanes that win and begec authoricie, 
and eipe :1ally from three, that is to 12y, from roo loole, effeminate, 
milde, languiſhing,and carelels, or very leight form of government, 
without any hovld or tay; this is a Race wichone a tate ; under tuch 
Princes, the ſubjects are made boldand inlolevt;all chings being per- 
mitred,becauſle the Prince takes care ot nothing... Aſalum, princi- 
pers habere ſub quo nihil ullil ceat : pejus ſub quo omnia omnibus : It is 
an evil thing to have a P:ince, under whom nothing us lawful for any 
man : But worſe, to have him, under whom all things are lawful for 
all men. Secondly,trom the ill hap and infelicity of the Prince, whe- 
ther ic be in his affairs which ſucceed noc well;or ip his line and iſſue, 
if he have noChildren, who are a great prop and ſtay oa Prince ; or 
in the uncertainty of his ſucceſſors, whercof Alexander the great 
complained : Orbitas mea quod ſine liberis ſum, ſpernitur : Munimen 
aule,reguliberi : My want Li Children makes me to be deſpiſed: Royall 
Children,are a defence tathe ings houſe, Thirdly from manners , ek- 
pecially difſolute, looſe, and voluptuous, drunkenneſs, gluttony, as 
al:o ruſticiiy, childiſhneſs, {currillity, 

Thus in grofle have Iſpoken of the ation ofa Prince, To handle 


The diflinli*n ic more diftindtly and particularly, we muſt remember, as hath been 
of the ation of (:4 inthe beginning; that it is ewofold, peaceable and- military : . by 


« Prince, 


Of the peace- 
alle. 
AN adv; ( [f 


the peaceable 1 here underſtand that ordinarie ation, which is every 
day done, and at all times of peace and of watre : by the military, 
that which is not exerciſed, but in time of war, 

The peaceable and ordinary a&ion of a Sovereign , cannot be 
wholly preſcribed; it is an infinite thing, and confilteth as well in 
taking heedtodo,. asrodo,, We will here give the principall and 
more neceſlary adviſements, For therefore a Prince mult provide 


that he be fairhfully and diligently advertiſed ofall chinge, This (all 


things) may be reduced to two heads, whereupon there are two ſorts 
of adverriſments and advertiſers , Who muſt be faithfull and aſſured, 
wiſe and ſecret, though in ſome there be required a greacer libertie 
and conflancy then in others, Some are to advertiſe him of his 
honour, and dury, of his defe&s, and to tell himthe truch. There / 
are no kind of people in the world, who have ſo much need of ſuck 


' friends, as Princes have; who neither ſee nor underftand, bur by the 


eyes ardeats ofanother. They maintain and hold up a publick lite, 
are to ſatishe ſo many people , have ſo many things hid Lromabes 2 
| that 
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that before they be aware, they fail into the hatred & detefiacion of 
their people, for matrers that would be eaſily remedied and cured, 
if they had been io time advertiled of them, Onthe other fide 


free advertiſements, which are the belt offices of true amity, are pe- 
rillous abour Soveraigns, though Princes be over-delicate, and ſhew 

reat infirmiryy it tor their good and profit, they cannot endure a 
ree advertiiement, which enforceth nothing, it being in their pow- 
er whatioever chey heare, to doe what they lit : ochecs are to ad- 
yertile the Prince whar'ioever paſſeth , not oply amongſt his ſub» 
jets, and within rhe circuic of his Rate, bur with his bordering 
neighbour; 1 ſay,of all, that concerneth either a far off, or neare at 
hand, his owne tate or his neighbours, Theſe two kind of people 
aniwer in ſomelſort rothole two friends of Alexander, Epheition 
and Cr«terus,of whom the one loved the King, the other Alexan- 


der ; that is to ſay,the ene the tare the other the perſon, 


. Secondly, a Prince mutt alwayes have in his hand a litle book or 2. To 
memorial containing three thivg': firlt & principally a brief regitter 
of the affairs of che (tate ; to the end he may know what he mult 
do, what is begun to be done, and that there remain nothing 
imperfeR,andi1l execured:A catalogue or bed-rollof the molt wot- 
thy perſonages that have well deſerveonr are likely to deſerve well 
of the weal-publick:A memoriall ofrhe gifts which he hath be- 
fowedyto whomy and wherefore ; otherwiſe, withour theſe three , 
there muſt neceſſarily follow many inconvenier.ces. The greateit 
Princes and wiſelt Politicians have uſed tt, Augnitus, Tiberins, Veſe 


paſian,T rajan, Adrian.the Amonies, 


Thirdly, inaſmuch as one ot the principall duties of a Prince, is 
to appoint and orderboth rewards and puniſhments,the one where- 


Is 


2. Perſons. 


3. Gifts, 


I's 


3. To - appoint 
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of is favorable,the other odious,a Prince muſt retaine unto himſelf puniſhments. 


'the difiribution ofrewards,as eftares, honours, immuniries;reftirr ti- 
'005,oraces, and favours; and leave unro his Officers , to execute 
and pronounce condemnations, forfeitnres, coniilcations depriva- 


tions, and other puniſhments. 
Fourthly,in the diftribntion of rewards, 


asked,if he can; and not to jook that he ſhou!ld refuſe them - 


gifts, and good deeds, , Na 
hee muſt alwayes be ready and willing to give them before they be ;,warg; 


and he 


wult give them himſelf,ifir may bezor cauſe rhem robe given in 
bis prefence.By this meane« gifcs and goo1 rurnes ſhall be better re- 
ceived, and given to better purpoſe; and he ſhall avaid.two- great 
and common inconveniences, which deprive men of hono 
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worth of thoſe rewards that are dne'uato them : the one i8 along 
puriric, difficult and chargeable, which a man muſt undergo, to 0b» 
tain that winch he wou'd, and chinketh co have deſerved, which is 
no {mall griefto honourable minds, and men of ſpirc, lhe other, 
rhat atter a man hath obcained of the Prince a gift, before he can 
poſſefle its it colterh the one halt, and more, of that ic is werth,-and 
\2 _ times comes « —_— jt VE Tis Nr 
| " t us come to the military action, wholly neceflary tor the pre- 
_ _ ſervation and defence of a Prince » of the ſubjze&s, and the we 
conſiftethin Rare, ler us ſpeak thereo! briefly, All this marcer or ſubje& may be 
three pos. reduced to three heads, To enterprile, make, finiſh war, In the en- 
- nk ang *: rerpriſe, there mult be ewo things, juſtice and prudence, and an a+ 
things arere- YOIdance of thear.contraries, ipjulitice and cemerity, Firſt, the war 
quired. mult be jult , yea juſtice muſt march before valour , as deliberation 
before execution, Theſe reaſons muſt be of no ferce,yea abhorred, 
That right confitteth in force , That the iſſue or event decideth it ; That 
the eironger carr.eth it away,But a Prince muſt look into the cauſe,in- 
ro the ground and fonndation, and notieto the iffue ; Warre harh 
its Layis an1 Ordinances as well as Peace, God favoureth juſt 
warres, and giveth the vitory to whom ir pleateth him ; and chere- 
fore we mult firlt make our (elves capable of this favour, by che equi- 
| ty of the enterpriſe, Watre then mult not be begun and un 
Plin. in Pan, for all rauſes , upon every occaſion : Non ex omn: occaſione querere 
triumphum : Not-to ſeektriumph for every occaſion, And above all « 
Prince mult take heed that ambition, avarice, choler, poſleſſe him 
not , and carry him beyond reaſon, which are alwayes, to ſaythe 
Saluft truth, the more ordinary motives to warre : Vn4 & ea vets cauſa 
bellandi eft profunda cupide imperii & divitiarum : maximan glorianm 
in max.moimperioputant : Rupere fadus impins Incri furor, & ira pre- 
ceps : One, and that an ancient cauſe of war is, the greedy deſire of rule and 
of riches : they eſteem the greateit glory inthe greateft command : the 
wicked rage of gain, breaketh leagues, and ftirs np wrath, 
I . 
Three ding That a war may be in all points juſt, three things are neceſſary; 
make an enter- har it be denounced and ondertaken by him that hath power to 
priſe juf do it,which is onely the Sovereigf, 
a That ir be for a jult cauſe,ſuch as a defenſive war is, which is abſo- 
Cie, pro Milo, |. juſt, being juſtified by all reaſon among the wile, by neceſſity 
amongſt the barbarians , by nature amonglt beats : I ſay defenſive 
of himlelf, that 1s, of bis life, his liberty, his parents,his country " of 
15 
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his allies and confederates , iv regard of that faich he hath given, 
of ſuch as are unjulily-opprefſed, Qui non defendir, vec obſitit, fs po- ; 
teft, injurie ; tam oft in vitio, quam fi parentes, amt patriam, aur ſocies 

deſerat : He that defendeth net, nor refsfteth injury, if he can, us as much 

in fault, as if he betrayed his parents, bis countrey, or hu friends, Theſe 

3, beads of defence are within the bounds of juſtice, according ro 

S. Ambroſe ; Fortitude, que per bella tuetur 4 barbaris patriam, vel de. >uluſt. 
fendit infirmos, vel 4 |atronibm ſocios, plena juititie eft : It is fortitude 

foul of juſtice which by wars defendeth rheConntrey from barbarians,or pro< 

tefteth the weak, or companions or friends from robbers, Another more 

briefly, divided it into two heads, faith and ſatery ; Nullum belluns 4 

ervitate optima ſuſcipitur , niſi aut pro fide, aut pro ſalute: No war is 
undertaken by any worthy city, but either for faithfulneſſe , or for ſafety . 

And to offenſive war he purs two conditions; that it proceed from 

ſofne former offence given ; as outrage or uſurpation, and having re- 
demanded openly by a Hetald that which hath been ſucpri'ed and ta- 

ken away (poſt clarigat ioners) and ſought it by way of juſtice, which 
muſt ever:yo foremott. For if men be willing to lubmit chemlelves 


unto juſtice, and reaſon, there let them ſtay themſelves ; if not, the Plin.!. 22 ma, | 


haſt, and therefore neceſſary, is juſt and lawfnll : Jun bellum qui- yp caſt, 2, 
bus neceſſarinm » $14 arma quibus nulta nifi in armis relinquitur ſpes:That © 
war is jufÞ, to whom it is neceſſary ; armes are honeft and righteous to 

them, that have nd other bope or refuge left but only in arms. 


Thirdly, to a good end, thar is to ſay, peace and quietneſſe, Sepiex- 
tes parts canſa bellum gerunt, & laborem ſpe otii ſuſtentant : ut in pace fi- 
ne injurrhs vivant: Wiſe men wage war for peace ſake , and (nain las 
bonr in hope of reſt : that they may live in peace without injury, 

Afﬀcer juſtice comerkprudence, whereby. a man doth adriſedly p, Sc. 
deliberate, before,by ſound ofrramper,he publiſherh the war, And 
therefore, that nothing be done our of paſſion , and over-ra(lily, ir 
1s neceſſarythat he contider of the points ; of forces and means, as 
well bis own) as his enemies : ſecondly, ofthe hazzard and danze- 
rous revolution of humane things, eſpecially of arms, whi ch are vari- 
able, and wherein forrune hath greateſt credit , and exerciſerh more 
her Empirethen in any other cthmg, wherein the iſſue may bz {ck , 
that in an hour it carrieth all : Sinzul parta ac ſperata, de cora wins ho» HY: 
re foruna vertere poreſt : The fortune of one hawr may over throw all ho- 


wor both gotten and hoped for,. 
Thirdly, 
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$ 
Thirdly, of thofegreat evils, infelicities, and publick and'parci- 
cnl# mileries, Which war doth neceſſarily bripg with:ic , and which 
be fath as the only imaginarion is lamencable, Fourrthly,- efrhe ca- 


 lumnies, maledictions,and reproaches that are ſpread abroad aga in(t 


the authors of che war,by reaton of thoſe evils and miſeries that fol- 
low it, For there 1s nothing more (ubject to the tongues and judg- 
ments of men than War, Bur all lighrteth upon the Chiefain, Ini 
quiſſima bellorum conditiohac eft, profſera omnes ſibi vendicant, adver: 
ſa uni imputantur : This a 4 unjuſt condition of war, when all de 
challenge to themſelves the proſperous events, and the unhappy ſucceſſes 
are imputed to one alone, All theſe things together make che yultelt 
war that may be, cercſtable, faith $, Aug»ſtine; and therefore ic 
(tanderh a Sovereign upon , not toenter into wars but upon great 
neceſſity, as itis laid of Auguſtus; and not to ſuffer himielf ro be 
carried by thoſe incendiaries ahd firebrands of warr , who for ſome 
particular paſſion, are ready to kindle and inflame him, Q#:b14 in p4r 
ce durins ſervitium eft, in id nati, ut nec ipſi quieſcant, neque aligs ſinam: 
They to whom ſervice is hard in peace, are born to this ghat neither thems- 
ſelves can be quiet, wor yet ſuffer others, And theſe men ace commonly 
1nch- whote noſes do bleed when they comets the faR it ſelf, Dulce 
bellum inexpertis : War is ſweeteſt 10 them that have not known it, A wile 
Sovereign will keep himielfin peace, neicher provoking , nor fearing 
war, neither diſquiering either his own ſtate, or anothers, berwixt 
hope and fear, nor coming to thoſe extremities of periſhing him- 
ſelf, or making others to periſh, } 


The ſecond head of military ation, is,To make war , whereunto 
are required three things, Munirions, Men, Rules of war. The fir(t 
is proviſion and munition of all things neceſlary for war, which mult 
be done in good time and at leiſure - for it were great indiſcrerion 
in extremities to be employed-abour. the ſearch and proviſion of 
thoſe things which he ſhould have alwaies ready ; Din "o—_ 
eſt, ut vincas celerins : It muſt be long preparing , that thou mayeſt 
t he ſpeedier overcome, "Now of the ordinary and perpetual provih- 
on required for the good of the Prince and rhe State at all cimes, 
hath been ſpoken in the firſt part of this Chapter, which is-wholly 
of this ſubjet, The principal-previtions and munitions of wat ars 
three, Money, which is the vital ſpirit, and finews of war, whereof 
hath been ſhewed in the ſecond Chapter, 2. Arms both offenſive 
and defenſive, wherecf likewiſe heretofore, Theſe two are ordi- 

nary 
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nary,and at all times,3, Vituals,withour which aman can nei- 

ther conquer,nor live; whole armies are overthrown without a 

blow ſruckep, ſouldiers grow licentious and unruly, and it is not Caqod, 
poſſible ro do any good, Diſciplinam nox ſervat jejunns exercitus Afa- 

ting and hungry Army obſerveth no diſcipline, Bat this is an extraor- 

dinary p:ovition,and nor perpetual,and is not made but for War, It 

;s neceſſary therefore,that in the deliberating of War, there be great 
Store-houles made tor Victuals,Corn, pondered Fleſh, both tor the 

Army which is inthe field, and for the Garrilons in the Frontiers, 

which may be beheged, 

The ſecond thing required to make Warzare men fit ro aſſail and 24 
to defend ; we mult ditinguiſh chem, The firit dillimAion is, into Mer. 
Sou!diers, and Leaders or Captains, both are neceſſary, The Soul- 
diers are the Body,the Captains the Soul,the life of the Army, who 
give motion and ation : We will ſp.ak tirſt of the Souldiers, who 
make the Body in groſs, There are divers forts of thems There are 
Footmen and Horſemen; natural of the ſame Countrey, and (iran- 
gers ; ordinary and fublidiary, We mult fixft compare them all roge- 
ther, tothe end, we may know which are the better, and to be pre- 
ſerred;and a{terwasds we will ſee how to make our choice;and latily, 
how to govern and diſcipline them, ; # 

In this compariſon all are nct of one.accord.Some.,eſpecial'y rude A... 
and barbarous pe-ple,preter horſemen before foormen;others quite Rather Tous 

— A man may lay that the foot are fmply and abſolutely the then Horſe, n 
better, for they ſerve both throvghout che War, and in all places,and | 
at all occaſions ; whereas 1n hilly,rough.craggie, and ſtraight places, 

and in (.eges, the Cavalry is almoſt unprofirable, They are likewiſe 

more reacy and le\s chargeable: and if they be well lezd and armed, 

as it 1s fit they ſhould,they endure the ſhock of the horſemer.. 1 hey 

are likewiſe preferred by ivch as are Doors in this Art, Aman 

may ſay that che Cava'ry is better in Combat, and tor a {peedy dil- 

patch ; Equeſtrium virium proprium,cito parare,cito cedere vittoriam : 

It 1s proper to the Troops of Horſemen quickly to get, and quickly to loſe 

the vittory. For the Foot ate not fo ſpeedy, bur what they do, rhey 

peiform more urely, 

As for natural Souldiers and firangers, divers men are likewiſe of 26 
d1.ers opinions tovpching their precedency ; bnc without all doubt And natx- 
the natural are rruch better, becauſe they are more loyal then mer- 74l then | 
cenary (iranocers, Arangers, ={| 


Vera + 


2 
As well or- 
A1nary as 
ſubſidary, 
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Venaleſq; manus ubi far,ub! maxima merces, 

Thi mercenary hands that wſe to fight, 
For greateſt wages n0t for greatet right. , 

More patient ant obedient, carrying themſelves with more ha- 
nour aid relpe& towards their Leaders, more courage in Combars, 
more affection ro the Vitory,and god of their Countrey: They colt 
leſs,and are more ready then Arangers, who are many times muti- 
nous, yea in greateſt neceſſiries, making more flirre, then doing ſer- 
vicezand the molt part of them are importunate, and burdenſome to 
the Common-weal,cruel ro thoſe of rhe Countrey, whom they for» 
rage as eremies, Their corring and departure is chargable,apd many 


4imes they are expected and attended with great lois and Inconve- 


nience.1t1n ſome extremity there be need ofthem, be it ſo, bur yer 
let them be in far le\s number then the natural, and let them make 
but a member and part ofthe Army,not the Body, For there is dan- 
ger, that if they ſhall ſee rhemſelves equal in force, or more [ſtrong 
then the natural they will make themielves their maſters that called 
them,as many times it hath fallen our, For he is maſter of the State, 
that is malter of the Forces. And again, if it be poſſible, ler them be 
drawn from Allies and Confederate*, who b:ing with them more 
crult and ſervice then they that are fimple ſtrangers, For to make 
more uſe of firangers, or to employ them more then natural Sub- 
3<&ts, is ro play the Tyrants, who fear their SubjeRs; and becauſe 
they hand'e them like Enemies, they make themſelves odious unto 
them, whereby they fear co arm them, or to employ them in the 
Wars, 

AS touching ordinary Souldiers and ſubſidiaries, both are neceſſa- 
ry, bur the difference between them is, that the ordinary areleſs in 
number are alway afoot and in arms-both ip peace,and in warre:and 
of theſe we have ipoken in the proviſion, a people wholly deflinated 
and confined to the: Wars, formed co all exerci'e of Arms, reſolute, 
This is the ordinary force of the Prince, his honour in peace; his 
lafegard.in War : (uch were the Komare Legions : Theſe ſhould be 
divided by Troups in times of peace, to the end they raiie no com- 
motions, The ſubſidiaries are in far greater number, bur they are not 
perpetual, and wholly deſlinated ro War: they have other Vocati- 
ons : Ata need and in times of War,they are called by the ſound of a 
Trumpet,” enrolled, mulired, ard ip{iruted tothe Wars; and in 
rimes cf peace they retu'n, and retice themielves to their Vocati- 
&ns, 

Wwe 
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We have underſiood their dillin&tions and differences, we muſt 28, 
now conk. er of the good choice of them: A matrer whereof we mult ;r,}} to chuſe.. | 
d.. carefully advited, not to gather many, and m great numbers, for | 
number wipneth not the Victory. but Valour; andcommonly they 
are but f:w that give the Overthrow, An unb:idied multicude doth 
more hurt then good. Nox vires haber ſed pendus,potins impedimentunm 

uam Auxilium : It is not of force, but a burden ; a binderance rather 
then a help, ViRtory then conlifter' not in the number, bur in the force 
and valour ; Manibus opus eft bello,non multis nominibus : In War there 
is need of hands yvot of many names, There mult therefore be a great 
care inthe choice ot them (nor preſſing them pell-mell ) rhat they 
be not voluntary Adventurers, 12norant of War, taken forth of C1- 
riescorrupt, viiious, difſolute intheir manners, arrogant Boalters 
hardy and bold to pillage.far enough off from blows, leverers in dan- 
oers; Aſſueti latrocini.s bellorum mſolentes. galeati lepores, prrgamen« 
tambum, quibns ob egeftatem & flagitia maxima peccanai neceſſitu- 
do : Accuſtomedto pillage and the Robberies of the Wars,inſolent armed 
bares the off- ſcum of the City,on whom want and the crimes they be ſnb- 
jett wnto,bave brought a nereſſity of offending, 

To chuſe them well,there needs judgment, attention and inſtru- 29 
Rion,and to this end five things mult be conlidered of, that is ro ſay, Z/(ion of 
the place of their birth ard education, They mult be raken out of thin Pane: | 
the fields,the mountains,barren and hard places,Countries neer ad things. | 
joyning to the Sea,and brought up in all manner of labour, Ex agris 1, Countrey. 
ſupplenaum precipue robur exercit us,aptior arm ruſticaplebs [ub dio& Yeyer, nl 
1 laboribus enutrita ipſo terre ſue (olo & calo acrins animantur, \ Et 
min moriew timer qui minus deliciarum novit in vita: The ſtrength 
of the eArmy 1s chiefly to be ſmpplicd ont of the field ; Conmtrey people are 
fitter for Arms, being trained up abread inthe air and in labonrs, are 
more eagerly encouraged by the ſoyl and open air of the fields, And he fea- 
reth death leaſt, who -- leaFt taſted of delights inhis life, Forthey 
that are brought vp in Cities, in the pleaſant ſhadow and delights 
thereot.tn giin,are more id!e.inſolent,effeminate ; Vernaculo multi- Tacit, Ma 
tdo.laſciu 4 ſueta, laborum intolerans, The home-bred multitude, nſed bY 
ro floath and want oneſs.are impatient of labour, Secondly,the agezth?t , Hoe Y 
they be taken youny, at eighteen years of age, when they are molt * 8s 1 
pliinc and obedient : the elder are poſſeſſed with many vices, an4 = 
not fic for Dilcip!ine, 


Thicdly, the bodies, which ſome will hare to be ofgreat ature, 7+ Bodies, 
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as Marius and Pirrbus : But though it be but indifferenc,ſo the body 
be (irong,dry,vigorous,linewie,of a fierce looksit is all one, Dura cor- 
pora, ftriftti artus gumax vultus,major animi vigor, Hard bodies, well 
v7 joynts,a fierce and threatning count enancezgreat courage and vigour 
of. ſpirit, 
4.Spirt: Fourrhly,the Spiric, which mult be lively,reſolute, bold,glorious, 
+7 * fearing nothing io much as diſhonour and reproach. 

Fifchly,the condition, which imporreth much ; for they that are of 
a bale and infamous conditien,or diſhoneſt qualities, or ſuch as are 
mingled with effeminate Arcs, ſerving for delicacy, and for women, 
are no way fit for this Profeſhon, 

Afcer the choice and EleCtion, cometh Diſcipline : for ic is not 

Z9 enoughto have choſen thole that are capable, and likely to -prove 
| Well dſci= good Souldiers,if a man make them not good; and ifhe make them 
| plined, 900d,if he keep and continue them not ſuch. Nature makes a few 
Veger, men valiant,it is good Inſticutien and Diicipline that doth it, Now 
it is hard to ſay how neceſlary and profitable good Diſcipline is in 
War : This is all in all,ic is this that made Rome to loutiſh, and that 
won it the Signory of the world; yeazit was in greater account, then 
the love of their Children. Now the principal point of Diſcipline 1s 
Obedience,ro which end ſerved that ancient Precept, That a Soul- 
dier muſt more fear his Capti:in then his Enemy, 

Now this Diſcip:ine mult tend to two ends ; to make the ſoldiers 
raliant,and honeit men : and therefore ic hath two parts, Valour,and 
Manners, - To Valourzthree things are required ; daily Exerciſe in 
Arms, wherein they muſt always keep them'elves in pratice with» 
out intermiſſion ; and from hence cometh the Latine word Exerc» 
exs which fignifieth an Army.This Exerciſe in Arms, is aninfiructi- 
onto manace and ule them well, ro prepare themſelves for Com- 
bats,to draw benefit from Arms,with dexterity to defend themſelvs, 
to diſco er and preiept unto them whatſoever may fall our in the 
fighr,and coine to the triall,as in a ranged barail : to propoſe Re- 
wards to the more a&tive,and troenflame them, 

Second:y,travel or pains, which is as well co har'en them to la- 
bour,to {weat'ng5.to cult, Exercirns labore prapns conſeneſcit; An 
2.Tragel, Army profiteth by labour, and decaycth with eaſe a«didleneſs, as for 

the good and (ervice of the Army, and Fortification of the Field, 
waerebv they-mult learn to digge, to plant a Pallifade, to order a 
Barricado, torun, to carry heavy Butthens, Theſe are neceſſary 
tl.inz*, as we!l to defend them'elves, as rooffend an ſurpriſe the 
| : Enemy. 


5,Condition, 
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Enemy. Thirdly, Order, which is of great uſe, and mult be 
War for divers cauſes,and afcer a divers manrfr, Firlt,in the diftribu- 
tion of the Troups,into.Bartaltons, Regiments, Enſigns, Camerades, 
Secondly,in the fituation of the Camp, that it be diipoſed into quar- 
ters with proportion, having the places;entries iſſues, lodgings firted 
both for the horſemen and tootmen,whereby it may be eaſie tor eve- 
ry man to find his quarterzhis companion, ſhirdly, intl.e march in 
the field,and againit che Enemy.that every one ho'd his Ranck ; char 
they be equally diſtanc the one from the other,neither too near,nor 
too far from one another, Now this Order is very neceflary, and 
ſerves for many purpoſes, Itis very pleaſing to the eye, cheareth 
up f. iends;af{oniſheth the Enemy,ſecureth the Army, maketh all the 
Removes and th: Commands of the Caprains eaiie; in ſuch ſortzrhac 
without ic, wichour con'uhon the General commandethz anc Torn 
hand co hand his intencs and purpoles come even tothe leaft, /mzpe- 
rium dacis ſimul omnes copie ſemiunt ; © ad untum regentis ſine tumul- 
tureſpondent. All the Army together know their Le 1ders command , and 
an{[wer,withogt twmalt, the will of the General, To be brief this order 
well kept,maketh an Army almolt invincible ; and contrarily many 
have lott che field for want of this good order, and good intelli- 
gence, 
* The ſecond part of this Military Diſcipline concerneth manners, 


which are commenly very difſolute,and in Arms hardly ordered, A/- yan, 
It is a hard the ſecond 
matter for ſouldiers, that are in continual employment, to keep a meaſure part of 

in therr manners, Neverthelets, there mutt be pains taken, and Diſcipline. 
eſpecially ro enſtal(if ir may be) chree Virtues ; Contirencie, where- C,xmmencie, 


fidud dimicantibus di fficile morum cnitodire menſuram : 


by all Glurtony,Drunkenne(s, Whoredome;, and al! manner of diſho- 
neſt pleaſure; are chaſed away, which do make a Souidier looſe and 


Iicentious. Degererat 4 robore ac virtute miles aſſnetndine volupta- Tacit 


tum ; A Souldter degenerateth from courage and virtue, by cuſtome of 
ſenſual pleaſmres , witnels, Hanmbai,who by delicacie and delights 
ina Winter waSeffeminated, and he, by Vice, was vanquiſhed, 


that was invincible,and by Arms vanquiſhed all others, Modelly in 4cdeſty. 


words, driving away all vanity, vain boaſting, bravery of ſpeech ; 
for true valour ſticreth not the tongue, but the hands, doth not 
ſpeak, but execute, Firi nati malitie, fattis magni, ad verboruns 
lingneq, certamina rudes : diſcrimen ipſum certaminis differunt : 
viri fortes, in opere Acres, ante 1d placidi, Men that are born 
for Warfare be ftowt in deeds, andrude in words : profens the _ 
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Of Captains. 
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#f the conflift : walt.unt qpen ave fierce in execution, And contratily oreat 
ſpeakers are 'mal doers, Nm: verbis, lingua feroces.Now the tongue 
15 for coun'el, the hand tor combar, ſaith Homer, Modelly in ation, 
(that is, a imple and ready obedience, without merchandizipg or 
contradicting the command: oft'e Captains :)  Hec ſun bone mi. 
litie, velle, vereri,obedire © T heſe things are fit in gord Sould'ers.to ſtand 
in fear, and ready to obey, Abſtinence, whereby (ouldiers keep their 
hands clean from violence, ſorraging, robbery, And this is a briefe 
ſumme in the military diſcipline ; that which chz Generall muſt 
ltrengthen by rewards an | recompences of honour towards the go0d 
and valorous, and by ſevere puniſhments againkt offenders : for ins 
dulgence undoeth ſoulders, 

Ler this ſuffice of jouldiers : Now a word or two of Captains , 
without whom the ſonldier can do nothing : they area body with- 
out a ſoul ,. a ſhip with oars without a Malter to hold the flerm: 
]hete are two ſorts, the Generall and firſt , and afierwards the ſub- 
alcern, the Malter of the Camp, Collonels : Bur the Generall (who 
muſt never bz but one , under pain of loſing all) isallinall. And 
the:eſore it 1s ſaid, that anarmycan doas much as a Genera'l can 
dv; and as much account mult be made of him as of all the reil : 
Plus in auce reppnes , quam In Exercun : Repoſe more in the Generall, 
then inthe army, Now this Generall is either the Prince himfe!f and 
Sovereign, or irch as he hath committed the charge unto,and made 
choice of, The preſence of a P:ince 1s of great importance to the 
obtaining of a viſtery ; it Goubleth the force and courage of his 
men; and ic feemeth to be rcquiſite when it Randeth upon the ſafe- 
guard and health of his ſtate, and ofa Province, In warres of lefle 
conſequence he may depure another ; Dabirs praliorum exemprus 
ſumme rerum & imperii ſeipſum reſervet : In a deubtfull battle he 
may exempt himſelf from the aznger , and reſerve himſelf for the ſe. 
caritie of bimſelf and ſtate, Finally, a Generall muſt have rheſe 

aalities ; he mult be an experienced in the Art military, having 
{een and ſuffered both fortunes; Secundarum ambignarumg, rerum 
ſciens eog, interritus ; Havirg tafted both good and bad fortune, ard 
therefore fearleſſe, Second\y, he mult be provident and well advi- 
ſed; and therefore Raid cold, and lertied ; farce from all temeritie , 
an precipitation, which is not onely fooliſh, but unfortunate, For 
faults in warre cannot be mended : Noz licet in bello his peccare ; 
Faults may not twice be committed i# warre, And therefore he 


mutt rather look back » then before him ; Ducem oportet poti- 
| us 
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a: reſpicere, quam proſpicere, Thirdly, he mult be vigilant and aRive, 
and, by his own example, teaching his ſouldiers to do his will, 
Fourthly, happie ; goed torrune comes from heaven, bur yer wil- 
lingly ic followeth and accompanieth theſe three firſt qualities, 


After the munitions and men of warre,let us come tothe rules head The the and 
andpenerall adviiements to make warre. This third point is a very of (6: rates 
ercat and neceſlary inlirument of warre, without which both muni- _ _ els 
tions and men, are bur phatafies ; Plura confilio quam vi perficiun. "ware: 
tur : More things are brought to paſſe by comnſel then by force, Now to 
pre/cribe certain rules and perpetuall, it is impoſſible ; For they de- 
pend of ſo many things thar are to be conſidered of, and whereunto a 
man mult accommodate himſelt, wherenpon it was well ſaid, That 
men give not counſel tothe affairs, bur the affairs ro menzthat a man 
mult order his warre by his eye. A man mult rake h1s counſel in 
the field, (on/iliuns in arena : tor new occurients yicld new counſels, 
Nevertheleſle there are ſome lo venerall, and certain, that a man 
cannot fail in the delivery and ob:ervation of them, We will briefly 
ſet down ſome tew of them,whereunto a man may adde as occations 
ſhall fall our, Some are to be oblerved throughout a warre, which 
- will ſpeak of in the firſt place, others are for certain occalions and 
affairs, 

I, The firſt is carefully ro watch and ro meet the occafions:not to Rules ſos the 
loſe any, nor to permir, it it be poſhble, the enemy to take his : Oc- whole time of 
calion hath a great place in all humane affairs, eſpecially in watre, Var" 
where it belpeth more then force, 

2, To make profit of rumours and reports that run abtoad, for 
wherher they be rue or falle , they may do much, elpecially inthe 
beginning, Fama bella conſtant, fama bellum conficit, in ſpem metimve 
impellit animos, By fame or report wars continue, fame endeth warre, and 
meveth mins minds either to hope or fear, 

3, But whena man isentred his courſe, let not reports trouble 
him : he may conſider of them , bnt let them not hin cer him ro do 
that he ſhould,and what he can,and ler him (tand firm to that which 
reaion hath counſelled him, 

4. Above all , he mult take hezd ofroo great a confidence and 
aſſucance, whereby he grow into contempt of his enemy, and rhere- 
by becomes negligent and careleſle , ir is the moſt dangerous evil 
that can tail our in warre, Hethar contemneth his enemie , diſ- 
covereth and betrayeth himſelf, Frequent;ſrymnm initinm calam:- 

Cc 2 | Fatrs, 


The ſecond Part of this Polttick Pruaence 


ratis ſecuritas, News celerins opprimityr quam qui noti timet, N.1! tut" 
in honeſtedeſpicitur: quem ſprevers ; valentiorem negligentia fac es? 


Security 4s the moſt common beginn.ng of calamity, No man 11 ſooner 


overcome then ke that feartth not: Nothing ſafely us to be deſpiſed in ak 
Enemy : that wilt make by thy negligence, him ar hs thou A ſoifeft more 
ſtrong ard valiant,There is nothing in War that mu? be deſpited : tor 
chereinthere is nothing lictle, nd many times that which ſeemerh 
roa man to be of ſmall moment, yieldeth great effets. Sepe parvis 


. momentts magni caſns : ut mbiltimendi, fic nibil comemnend; : From 
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For the fight 


things of [mall moment oftetimes ariſe great events : As notnuy is fea» 
red ſo neth:ng is to be contemned, © | 

5 To enquire very carefully,and to know the eſtate and affairs of 
che Enemy,e'pecially thele points. : I, The nature, capacity, and de- 
fignments <fche Chiefrain, 2, The nature, manners and manner 
ot lifz of his Enemies, 3, The ficuation' of the places, and the na- 
ture.of rhe Countrey where he is, Hannibal was excellent it this, 

6 Touching the tighc or main bartel, many things are adiſedly 
to be conſidered of ; when,where, againſt whom, and howto the 
end it be noc to ſmall purpoſe, And a man mu not comets this ex- 
cremicy,but with great deliberation, but rather make choice of any 
ocher mean, andicek ro break the force ef his Enemy by patience, 
and to ſuffer him ro beat him!elf with time, with the place, wichthe 
want of many things before'be come totliis hazzard, For the. iſſue 
@f Batte|s is very uncertain,and dangerous: Imcertsexitns pugnarum: 
Flars communis qui [ape ſyoliantem & jam exſultantem everrtit, & 
percwlis ab abjectot The iſe and event of war 15 uncertain > Maris 
common to all who often vverthroweth him that ſpoileth, and now trim - 
pherh.and confoundeth and ftriketh him by the abjeft, and by him that 
was varquiſhed, 

7 & may then mnſi not come tothe Batrel, but ſeldome, thar is 
rQlay in great neceſſicies,or for ſome great occaſion; In neceſfity, as 
ut rhe difficulties grow on his part , his vians, his Trealurefailech; his 
men begin ro dittaite the Wars,and will be gone,and he cannor long 
con: itie; Capiexds rebus inmali:preceps viaeſt- in extremities 4 
ſudden comrſe is to be taken upon great occaions,as it his part be clcar- 
ly the ronger that che Vidto: y ſeerneth to offer ir ſelfzthat the Ene- 
my is weakyand will ſhortly be (ironger,and will offer the Bacceſzrht 
he is ou cf doube and tear,and chinkerh his enemy far off , tnar he 18 
wea'y and faint, reviJuollech bimſe'f; . iis hotties feed upon the 
Liiter, 

3 Ee 


and government of the ſtate, which concerneth, & c, 


already entred, not hazzard the battel , betore he have another Ar 
my in ceadineis, 10 make a tupp'y ; otherwile he puts his Stare in 
hazza:d. More particularly, he muſt confider the field where the 
Batcel is to be tought, wherher it be fic tor bimlelt, or his Enewy: 
for the field many times gives a great adyancage. The plain Cham- 


ton is good tor the Cavalry;(trait and narrow places, {et with piles, 


all of Dirches, Trees, for the Intantry, . 


9. He muit conſider with whom he is co fight, not with the 7th and a- 
ftrongelt, I mean not the trongelt men, bur the ftronge(t & tioutelt gainſt when, 


courages, Now there is not any thing that givech more heart and 
courage,then Neceſhty, an enemy invincible, And therefore 1 ſay, 
that a man mult never fight with ſuch as are deſperate, This agreerh 
wich the former, that is, not to hazzard a batrel within his own 
Coyntrey; for ay enemy being entred,fighterh deſperarely, knowing 
if he be vanquiſhed, he cannot eſcape death,having neither ſorcre(s, 
nor any place of retreat or \uccour ; Unde neceſſitas in loco, ſpes in 
virtute ſalwm ex vittoria : When neceſſity is in place, hope is in courage 
and reſolution, and ſafety out of vittory, 

IO, The manner of fight that brings beſt advantage with it, what- 
ſoever it be, is the beſi: whether it be ſurpriſe,ſubrilty.cloſe and co- 
vert faining to bear,to the end, he may draw che Enemy, aud catch 
him in bis gin; Spe viftorie inducere, ut vincantwr: To bring him into 
bope of Viftory, that he may be vanquiſhed; to watch and mark his 0- 
ver-fghes and faults, that he may the better prevail againſt him, ard 
vive the charge. 

For ranged battels, theſe chings are required. The firſt and prin- 


ſuddenly and unawares, it may aſtoniſh and contound the Enemy, 
For all ſudden things, though they be vain and cidiculous, briog 
fear and aſtoniſhment with them. 
Prim in omnibrs praliis oculi vincuntw & anres, 
Is shirmiſhes and battels all, 
The eyes and eayes are firſt that fall, 
3, Tobe firſt inthe field, and ranged in bartel aray, This a Cene- 
ral doth with ſo much che more caſe, and it much increaſerh the 
Cc 3 c@ur- 


How. 


36, 
cipal, is a good and comely ordering »t his people, 2. A ſupply and Ries for rar 
ſu:cour alwayes ready, but clole and hiddenzto the end,that coming ged battels, 


3 
8, He muſt coniider the place, tor this is a matter of 2reat conſe- Where, 

quen ein battels. An general, he mult nor attend (if he may prevenc 

it) his enemy, till he enter withip kis own territories, He mnt go- 

forch co meer him, or at lealttiiay himin the entrance. And if he be 


The ſecond part of this politick, prudence, 


conrage of his Souldiers, and abateth his enemies ; for this is to 
make himleit he aflailant, who hath alwayes more heart then the 
defendant, 4, A beautiful, gallant, bold, reſolved countenance, of 
the General and others Leaders. 5, An: oration to encourage the 
Wuldiers,.and to lay open unto them the honour, commodity, and 
lecuciry that there 15 18 valour ; That diſhonour, danger, death, are 
the reward ot cowatds : Minus timorts minus periculi,audaiciam pro 
wuro eſſe; effugere mortem, qui eam contemnit : The leſſe fear, the leſſe 
danger courage ts a wall of defence, he avoideth death that contemns it, 


Being come to hand-Rrokes, if tbe Army waver, the General mult 


3 / © 
Having joxed hold him firm, do the duty of a re{olute Leader, and brave man at 
acl, 


arms, run betore his aſtoniſhed Souldiers,(tay them recoyling,thrult 
himlelt into the throng, make all to know, both his own,and his e- 
nemies, that his head, his hand, his tongue trembleth nor. 

And it it fall out, that he have the better, and the field be his, he 
mult {tay and wuh-hold chem , leſt they tcatter and disband them- 
ſelves, by too obltinate a puriuir of the vanquiſhed, Thar is to be 
teared, which hath many times come to paſſe, that the vanquiſhed 
oathering heart, make uſe of deſpair, gather toa head, and yanquiſh 
the vanquiſher-,for.this Neceſlity is a violent School. miltris, Claufis 
ex deſperatione creſcit audacia: C7 cum ſpei nihil ef, ſumit arma for- 
mido: The. courage of th:m that are incloſed, groweth ont of deſpair: 
aud when there is no hope, fear taketh arms, Ic is better to give pallage 
unto them, andto remove all lers and hindrance that may tay their 
flight, Much lefſe mult a General ſuffer himſelf or bis men, to at- 
tend rhe booty, or tobe altured thereby over haſtily, if !.e be Con- 
querour, He mult ule his viAory wiely, leſt the abuſe thereof turn 
to his own harm. And therefore he mult nor defile it with cruelty, 
depriving the enemy of all hope, for there is danger in it, {gyaviam 
neceſſitas acmuit; ſepe deſperatis ſpe: cauſa eft, graviſſimi ſunt morſw ir- 
ritate neceſſitatis : Neceſſity ſharpneth cawardize; deſpair 15 oft ent imes 
the c.1uſe of hope; moſt bitter aue the bitings of urged neceſſity. Bur con- 
tearily, he mult leave ſore occaſion of hope,and overture unto peace, 
not ſpoiling and ranſacking the Countrey, which he hath conquer- 
ed; for fury and rage are dangerous beaſts, Again, he muſt nor Rain 
his viRory with inſolency, but carry himſelf modeſtly, and alwayes 
remember the perpztual flux and reflux of this World, and that al- 
renative reyolution, whereby from adverſity ſpringeth proſperity, 
kom proſperity adverſity, There are ſome that cannot digeſt good 

or- 


I 
3 
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and Ervernment of State, which concerneth, &c; 


fortune: Magnam felicitatem concoquere non poſſunt : fortuna vitrea 
eſt, runc cum ſplendet, frangitur : O infidam fiduciam | & ſepe vittor 
wvittus : They cannot Gigef reat felicity : fortune is brittle, and ſlip- 
pery, when it ſhineth, it breaketh : O faithleſs confidence \ that often the 
vittor ts vanquiſhed, If he be vanquiſhed, wiſdom is neceſſary weld, 
ro weigh and conſider of his loſſe; it is ſorriſhneſs to make himlelt 
belie-e that it is nothing, and to feed himſelf with vain hopes, to 
ſuppreſle the newes of the overthrow. He muſt conſider chereot, as 
it 18 at the worſt, otherwiſe how (hall he remedy irs And afterwards 
with good courage, hope ſor better fortunes, renew his forces, make 
anew levie, ſeek new ſuccours, put good and Rrong Garrifons into 
his (trongelt places, And though the Heavens be contrary unto him, 
as ſometimes they ſeem to oppole tiſtmſelves ro holy and jult 
arms; its nevertheleſs,never forbidden to die inthe bed of honour, 
which is far better then to live in diſhonour, 


And thus we have ended the ſceond head of this ſubje& , wh'ch 


is to make Warre, ezcept one ſcrnple that remaineth; That 15 to ſay, queſlion of 
whether 1c be lawful co uſe ({ubcilty, policy, ftratagems, in Watre, the Stratage® 
There be ſome that hold ir negatively, that ic is unworthy men of of Var. 


honour and yertue, rejeRing that excellent ſaying; Dolme, an virtus 
q15 in hoſte requirat > Whether deceit or conrage,is moſt requiſite 1n an 
enemy ? eAlexander would take no advantages of the obſcurity ofche 
night, (aging, that he hiked nor of thieving vitories ; Aalo we for- 
tune pigeat, quam vittorie pudeat : I had rather be ſorry for my for- 
tune, then vittory ſhould ſhame me, So likewiſe the firſt Romans, 1enc 
their Schoolmalter to the Phaliſcians, ſo Pyrrbus, his traicerons 
Phyfician, making profeſſion of vertue , diſavowing thoſe of their 
Countrey, that did otherwiſe, reproving the ſubrilry of the Greeks 
and Africans, and reaching , that true victory is by vertue ; Que 
ſalva fide & integra dignitate paratur , Which is gotten with a ſafe faith 
and trne honour , That which is gotten by wit and ſubrilry, is nei- 
ther generous, nor honourable, nor ſecure, The vanquiſhed, hold 
not themſelves ro be well vanquiſhed , now virmure, Po occaſione & 
arte ducis ſe vittos rati, Ergo non frande neque occultis ſed palam & ar- 
matum o_ ſnos wlciſci. Think not themſelves to be conquered by cou- 
rage. but by eccafion, und by the cunning and ſubtilty of the Generall: 

T berefore they aould not be revenged on their enemies by deceit, or ſecret 
fraud, bug openly , and by force of _ Now all this 1s my 
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Polyb. 

' Plur, in Marc. 
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Auguſt; quzſt. 
lp. Jefae, 


Jubjett, to fe- 
niſh war. 


Of pedte in V6- 
ſpeft of the 
vanquiſhed, 


Is reſpe of 


ibe vanquiſhers 


The ſeconl part of this politick, prudence, = 
laid and true, bur te be underitood in cwo cales, in private quarrels, 
and agalnit private enemies, or where faith is nor given, or a league 
and alliance made. But without thele rwo caſes, that is to1ay, in 
Warre,and without the prejudice ofa mans faith, ic is permitred by 
any meanes whatteever, to conquer the enemy that 18 already con- 
demned, This, betdes the judgement of the greateit Warriers, (who 
comrarily have preferred the victory gotren by occation\, and by 
ſubtile tiraragems, betore that which is won by open force; where. 
upon, to that they have ordained an Oxe fora iacrifice to this only 
a Cock) isthe optnion of that great Chritiian DoQor , Cam juftum 
belluns ſuſcipunr, ut apertt pugnet quis, aut ex indus. nibil ad juftiti- 
am mtereſt, When a juſt Warre 1s wndertaken, it is no prejudice to jn- 
ftice. whether any fight opewly, or by lying in wait, and by wiles, Warre 
harh nacurally reatonable priviledges. to the prejudice ot reaſon, In 
time and place, it is permitted to make nie and advantage ot the (ors 
tiſhneſs of an enemy, as well as of his weaknels or idlenels. 


* 
Let us come to the third head of this military matter more ſhort 


39, : 
Th third head and pleaſing then the reft, which is to finiſhthe Wat by peace The 
of thu military word 18 (weet, the thiug pleaſant , and good in all reipe&ts : pax op- 


timarerum Q was homin; noviſſe datum eſt. Pax una triumphis Innume- 
ris potior : Peace 15 the beſt thing that 1s grven to man : one peace 15 bet- 
ger then innumerable triumphs, And very commodious to both parts, 
che Conquerors and Cenquered, But tir(t, to the yanquiſhed , who 
are the weaker ; to whom I do firſt give this countel, To continue 
armed, to-make ſhey of ſecurity, affurance and reſolution, For he 
thar defireth peace, mutt be alwayes ready for war . whereupon it 
hath been ſaid, Thar treaties of peace, do well and happily ſucceed, 
when they are conc)uded vnder a Buckler, But this peace muſt be 
honeſt, andupon reaſonab'e convitions ; otherwiſe, thongh it be 
ſaid, that a baie peace is more proficablc then a juſt warre, yerit is 
berrec to cie freely. and with honour. then to ſerve diſhonourably, 
Avd again, it muſt be pure and tree, without fraud and hypocrifie, 
which finiſherh the war, differreth it not : Pace ſuſpetta tutins bel- 
Ium : Warre is more ſafe, then 4 doubtfnl and ſuſpicions peace, Ne- 
vertheleis, in times of neceſſity. a man mult accommodate himſelf 
a5 he may. When a Pilot feareth a ſhip wrack, he cafierh himſelf 10- 
tO the Sea to ſave himielf- and many times it (ncceedeth well, wh-n 
a man commitrech himſelfro the diſcretion of a generous adveriary: 


Viltores qus ſunt alte animo ſecunde res in miſerationens 6x ir8 = 
ou 


and Government of the State, which concerneth, &c, 


Fort#nate and good ſucceſs, twrneth the minde of a noble and generous 
Conqueronr » from wrath to mercy, To the vanquiſhers, Igive this 
couniel > Thar they be not over-hardly-periwaded to peace + for 
though perhaps it be lefſe profitable unto them , then to be van- 
quiſhed, yet ſome commodity it bringerh ; for rhe continuance of 
waT i ©dious and troubleſome. And Lycurgss torbiddeth co make 
War often againit one and the {ame enemies , becaule they learn 
thereby to detend them(clves, and in the end to afſail roo, The bi- 
tipgs of dying beaſts are mortal; Fratt:s rebas violentior uitime viy- 
ms: The laſt conrage it more violent in 4 tate overthrown, And again, 
the iſſue is alwaye> uncertain ; Melier tmiorgue cert pax ſperata vir 
flora; illa in tua, hac in deorum manu e#t : Better, and more ſafe is 4 
certain peace, then a hoped for vittory, the one 15 in thine own hand, the 
other in the hand of God, And many times the poylon lieth in the rail, 
anc che mote tavourable tortnne 18, the more it 15 tobe teared; Ne- 
mo ſe tuto din periculis efferre tams crebris poteſk: No mancanwith 
afety preſent himſelf long to open dangers, But it is truly honoura- 
le. it 18 a glory, having a -iRory in tus hands, to be facil and eaſily 
periwaded unto peace 2 it to make known) that he undertaketh a Howowrable, 
war jultly, and doth wiſely finiſh it. And contrarily. to retule it,and 
ate wards,by {ome iil ſucceisto repent the retn(al , it is very diſho* 
-nourable, and will be !aid, that gi'ory hath undone him, He refn- 
ſerh peace, and would have honour, and io hath lofi them both, Bur 5 porgaed 
he mult offer a gracious and a debonair peace ; to the end, it may : 
be durable, For it it be over-rongh avd cruel, at the firſt advantage 
that miy be off-red, the variquiſhed will revolt ; Si bonav> dederitis, 
fidam & perpetuam. fi malam baud dintwrnam : If thou ſhalt grant a 
d peace. it will be faithful and perpetual, if ev. 1t will not laſt long. 
Ir 1s as gtear grearne(s- ro fhew 28 much iemty rowards the juppli- 
ant vanqutſhed. as valour againit the enemy. The Romans did very 
wel) put this itn practice, and it didthem no harm; 
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Liyius, 


| diſiinfiox of 
| bhe accidents. 


Of that prudence which in difficult affairs, &6; 


CHAP, 1IL 


Of that prudence which is required i difficult affaires, and ill 
accrdemts, publick, and private, 


THE PREFACE, 


Aving ſpoken of that politick prudence required in a Sove- 

celgn, tor the carriage of himielfand his good government, we 
will here (everally ſpeak of that prudence thar.is neceſſary for the 
preſervation of himlelf, and che remedying of thoſe affairs,and difh- 
cult and dangerous accidents, which may happen, either co himſelf, 
or his particular ſubjeas, 


The Divifon of Fitlt, theſe affairs and accidents are 7 divers: chey are either 
zhis matter, by pablick or paiticular, either to come, a 


ſuch as threaten us , or 
preſent and prefling us : the one are only doubtful and ambiguous; 
che other dangerous and important, becaule of their violence : An 
chey that are the.greater and more difficult, are either ſecret and 
hid; and they are two, that is te ſay, conſpiracy againlt che perſon of 
the Prince, or the State, and treaſon again the places and compa- 
nies: Or manitelt and open, and theſe are of divers ſosts. For they 
be either withous form of wary and certain order , as popular com- 
motions for imall and light occaſions, factions and leagues between 
ſubje&ts of the one againſt che other, in ſmall and great number, 
great or little : ſeditions of the people againlt the Prince or Magi- 
irate, rebellion againſ the authority and head of che Princetor they 
are ripe and formed into a war. and are called civil wars 2 which are 
of ſo many kinds, as the abore-named croubles and commotions, 
whichare the cauſes, foundations and ſeeds of them : bur have 
growen, and are come into con!equence and continuance. Of them 
all we will ſpeak diltinftly, and we will give advice and counſel , as 
well co Sovereigns, as patticular perſons, great and (mall, how to 
carry themſelves wiſely therein, 


I, Of the evils and accidents that do 
threaten #4, 


IN thoſe crofle and contrary accidevrs, whereunto we are ſubjeR, 
there are two divers manners of carriage: and they may be both 


ood, according to the diyers natures, both of the accidents, and 
of 


Of the evils And Accidents that ds threaten ma, 


of thoſe rowhom they _— The one is Rrongly to conteſt,and. 
co oppoſe a mans ſelf againſt the accidents co remove all things thac 
may hinder the diverting thereof, or-ar leaſt, roÞlunt the point, co 
dead the blow thereot, either to eſcape it, or to force it, This requi- 
reth a firong and obltiyate minde, and hath need of hard ayd painful 
care, The other is incontinently, tocake and receive theſ@accidents 
at the worſt, and to reſolve himtielt to bear then ſweerly;and pati- 
encly, and'in the meancime, to attend peaceably whatſPever (hall 
happen, without tormenting himſelf, or hindering-it.. The ſformec 
fudiech how to cange the accidents, chis himſelf, That {eemeth to 
be more couragious, this more lure, That continuechin ſuſpence, is 
cofſed berween fear and hope ; this purteth himſelfinlafery,and ly- 
eh ſo low, that he cannot fall lower. The lowelt march is the ſure(}, 
and the ſear of conſtancy. That laboureth to eſcape, this co ſuffer : 
and many times this maketh che becter bargain, Oftencimes it tall. 
erh our, that there is greater inconvenience and loſſe, in pleading 
andcontending, then in loling ; in flying for ſaferygthen in ſuffering, 
A covetous .man tormenteth bimielf more theo a POOL) a jealous 
then a cuckold, Io the former, prudence is more requiliteg, becaule 
he is in ation; 19 this, patience,. Bur what bindereth , but that a 
man may perform boch in order : and thac where prudence and vis 
eilancy can-do nothing, there patience may iucceed > doubrleſs in 
pablick evils, a man mnt aflay the fiilt ; which !uch are bound ro 
do,as have the charge and can doit; in. particular, let every one 
chooſe tbe. belt. ns fn 


T1. Of evils and accidents, preſent » preſſing, 


and extreme, 


"1 He proper means to.lighten evils, and to (weeten paſſions, is 
' not tor a man to oppole himſelf,/or oppoſition enflanethrand 
encrealeth them much more, A man by the jealeviie of con- 
rention & contradjAon fharpneth & flirreth cheeril:buar is either 
in diverting them elſewhere; as Phyficians ule ro do, who knowing 
pot how to purge, and wholly to cure a Dileale,leek ro divert ic int 
ſome other patt leſſe dangerous, which muſt be done liveerly ar 
inſen{ibly, This is an excellent remedy againli all evils, and which 
praftiſed in all things, if a man mark it well, whereby we are made 
to ſwallow the ſowteſt morſels; yea, death it(elf, and that inſen{ibly; 
Abducendus animus eft ad alia ftadtia, curas,negotia, loci denique mu- 
It t- 


Of evilt and accidents, preſent, preſſing, &'e; 


tatione. tanguan agroti non convaleſcentes, ſeye curandus eſt: The mind 
is to be led away to othes ſtudies cares. buſineſs ; laſtly, with change of 
place, like fick_ perſons not recovering. is often cured, AS a man coun- 
jelleth tho{e that are ro paile over ſome teartu: deep place, either to 
ſhur, or ro divert their eyes, When a man hath occaſion to launce 
a ſore ina Child, he flar-ereth tim, *nd withdr2wet', his minde to 
{ome other matter, Amon mutt pr- Rice the experiment and ſubtil- 
ty ot Hippomenes, ..ho being ro run with Atalanta, a Damotel of ex- 
cellent beauty, and to lote 18 life 1f he lott tne Goal ; ro marry the 
Damoſel, if he won it; turnifſh.-d himielt with three fair App'es of 
Golds which ar divers times he iec tall, to (tay the courie of the Da- 
mo{el, while(t ſhe rook them up, and (o by diverting her got the ad- 
vantage of her, and gained her-ſelf : ſoit che confideration of tome 
preſent unhappy accident, or the memory of any that is paſt, do 
much affli& us ; or tome violent paſſion, which a m:n cannor rame, 
do more and terment us; we muit change and curn eur thoughts 
colomethingelie, end ſnbititute unto our ſelves , ſome other acci- 
dent and raiLion lefle dangerous. If a man cannor vanquifh it , he 
mult eſoape ir. 20 out of the way,deal cunning'y;or weaken and dif- 
folve ir , wich' other thoughts and alienations of the minde, yea, 
break ic 1nto many pieces; and all this by diverſions. The orber 
advice, in the lait and more danyzerons extremities, that ate ina 
manner paft hope, is a litrle to calt down the head, to lean unto the 
blow, to yield unto neceffity; for there is great danger, that by rovs 
much obitinacy in not relenting at all, a man givech occaſion to yi- 
olence, totrample all under-ioor. Ir is berter ro make the Lawes 
to Will that they cap; fince they cannot do that rhey would, It was a 
reproach unto Caro, to have been oyer-rough in the civil Wars of 
bis time, and that he rather ſuffered the Common-weal torun into 
all extremiries, then ſuccovred it « by tying himſelf over-ttn81y ro 
the L:wes, Contrarily, Epamirondas 1n a neceffity. contirued his 
charge beyona his rime, rhough rne Law uponthe pain of his life,did 
prohibir 'fim: and Philepemines is comm: nded , that being born ro 
command, he did not only know how to govern acco ding to the 
Lawes, but alſo commanded rhe Lawes them'elves, when publick 
neceſſity did require ir, A Leader ar a ne«effity muſt fioop alittle, 
apply himſelf to the occafon, turn the Tabie of the Law, if not take 
it away, 20a little out of the way » thar he loſe nor all ; for this is 
prudence, which is no way contrary, eiiher to reaſon or juſtice, 


UI, Donbt- 


Doutbtful,aud antiguous,and dangereus off aits. 


II], Doubtful and ambignows affairs, | 
N.hiugs.coubrfull, where che reatons are {irong on a!l parts, and 
be inabliry to lee and chooſe that which} is molt commodious, 
>bringech with it uncercainty and perplexity tte belt and fatelt way 
1570 lean to that part where there-is:moſt honelty and jullice : for * 
norwithltanding it tall not out happily, yet there ſhall alwayes re- 
main.an inward content, and an outward glory, to have choſen the 
berrer part.Beſides,a man knoweth nor,if ke had taken the contrary 
part,what would have happened,and whether he had eicaped his de- 
ltiny, When a man doubteth which is the berter and the thorer 
way,let bim rake the ltraicer. 


| I V. . Difficult and dangerous Aﬀeairs. 
N difficule Aﬀairs,as in Agrecments, to be over-carefyl ro make 
tvemorer-ure;i to makethem leſs firm; leis aſſured ; becaule a 
man employeth therein more time, more peop'e are hindered, 
more things, more. clauſes are mingled and interpoſed rhen are 
needful;trom whence ariſe all differences. Add hereunto,that a man 
ſeemeth hereby to ſcorn torrone,and to exempt him'elt from her j\:- 
nidiction,which cannor be /i#z ſnornms ingruemtern refrings non wat : 
He well not weaken theiy approaching force, Its better to make then 
briefly and quietly with a litde danger, then to be ſoexaRt and cu- 
ious, | 
In dangerous affairs, a man muſi be wiſe and couragious, he mult 
fore-'ce and know a!l daugers, make them neither lels nor greater 
then they are by want of judgment, think that they will not all hap» 
pen,or ſhall nocell have their effects; that a man may. avoid many 
by induſtry or by diligence,or otherwiſe ; what they are from whom 
he may receice aidand {accour, and therevpon take: courage, grow 
refolute,not tainting for them in ag honelt Enterpriſe, A wile man 
is'/COUragions ;- for he thinkeeh, diſconrſerh, and prepareth him- 
ſelt for all,and a couraginus-man mult likeyile be wile, 


V, Con'urations, 


E are come now tothe greateſ?, mo? important, and dan- 
gerou3 accidents, Witch we will handle in order, expreficly 
deſcribing them ne after the other, giving atrerwatrds inevery one 
a" 


2 


| remedies and 
| Adviſcments. 


/ 


Conrurations, 


of them ſome adviiments fic for a Soveraign,and in the end for every 
particular perſon, 

Conjuration 15 a conſpiracy and enterpriſe of one or many a- 
eain(iche perion of the Prince or the Stare 2 it is a dangerous thing, 
hardly avoided or remedied, becaulieit is cloſe and hiddev. How 
ſhould a man defend him'elfe ag1in(t acorert enemie,fuch an one as 
carrieth the countenance of a moſt officions freind; How can a 
man know the will and thoughts of another, And again, he that 
contemneth his owne life,is mafler of the life of another , Comen- 
nit omnes ille, qui mortem prins : He contemyeth all men, that fir#t con- 
temnerh death, in luch fort that the prirce is expoſed rothe mercy 
vt a privat man »\ hoſoever he be, 

Machiavel fertcth down at large, how a man ſhould frame and 
order and conduR a Ccon{piracy; wes how it may be broken, hinder- 
ed, precented, 

1, The counſels and remedies hereupon are, firſt a privie ſearch 
and countermine by faithſull and di-reer perſons fic for ſuch a pur- 
poſe,who arethe eyes andeatrs ot the Prince : Theſe muſt diſcover 
whatſoever is ſaid and dahe, eſpecially by the prcincipall- officers. 
Conſpirators do willingly here and there defame the Prince,or lend 
their ears totho'e that blame and accuſe him, Their diſcourſe and 
conſerence then touching the prince mult be known, and a Prince 
mult not Rick ro be bountiful in his rewards and immunities to ſuch 
diicorerers: But yet he muſt not over-lightly give credit ro all re- 
ports : He mult lend his eare to all,nor his beliefe;and diligently ex- 
amine to theend he oppreſle not the innocent, & ſo purchaſe unto 
w*im{el'e the hatred and hard ſpeech of the people. 


'*2, Thelecond advice is;that he endeavour by clemency anJ inno- 


cency to win the love of all,ever of his enemies, fidrſſima cufodia 
Princiris innocentia: Innocency 1s the moſt faithfull ſafeguard of the 
Prince, By offending no man, a man taketh a courſe to be off. nded 
by none:And it is to ſmall pnrpole for a manto ſhew his power by 
wrongs and out- races Male vim ſuan poteſt as, aliorum contumeliis 
experitur : power dath il make proof of its force by the contempt of others, 
3, Thethird 1s to make a good ſhew,to ſhzw a good countenance 
according to the accultomed manner, not changing nr depreſſing a- 
ny thing; an{to pub'iſh in all places, that he is well perlwaded of 
tho'e meetings and afſcmblies thar men appoinr, and to make them 
believe that he hath them not in the wind;rhac he delccieth not their 
plots and purpoles:; This was an experiment which Des the _- 
mage 


C0 jur ations. 


made good ue of againſt an enemy of his, which coſt him dear, 

4. The fourth js co attend without altonifhment & trou)!e what- 
ſoever may happen unto him, Ceſar did well put in practi e the'e 
three latter means bur nor the firlt, It is bertrer;laith he,to die once) 
then to live(nay to die)a!wayes ina trance and acontipuall terer of 
an accident, which is paſt remedy,and mult be whoil, reterre | unto 
God, T hey that have caken another cour'e and have endeavoured to 
prevent it by puniſhments and revenge, have very ſel-ome found it 
the belt way, and have nat for all that eſcaped the danger, as many 
Romane Emperours can well witneſle, 

Bur the conſpiracy being di'covered, he truth found ove, what is to 3 
be done? The con|pirators mul? rigoronſly te puniſhed: to tpare ſuch hv of 
people, 1s crnelly to betray the weak-publick, They are enemies to _— pre 

the libe-ty,go00d,1nd peace of all; Juftice requireth ir, Bur yet wil- jyercupen, 
dom and diicretion is neceſſary herein; & he muti not alwaies carry 
himſelfafier one any the ſame manner, Sometimes he mu execu e 
ſuddenly, ſpecially if the number of the conſpiratos be imall, But 
whether t':e number be little or great,he mult not ſeek by rortures to , 
know the confederates (if otherwite & (ecretly he may know them , 

and to make as though he knew them nor.zis g00d) or a man ſeeke'h 

that which he would not find, It 1s [ufficient that by the pum(lvnect 

ot a'mal n1wber,good lubjects are contained in their duty,ard they 
diverted from their attemprs-that either are not,or think not them- 

ſelves bewraied, To knew all by tortures doth perhaps (tir up mens 

heares 2gainlt him, Somrimes he mull delay che punithmenr,bur ver 

never be flow in procurin» his ſafety, Bur yer the conſpirators may 

be ſuch, and the Treaſon diſcovered at ſuch a time, that a man mul} 

not diflemble, and to puniſh them inttantly 1s 10 play and lote all. 

The belt way of all others is, to prevent the conſpiracy to frulirate 

It, faining nevertheleſs not to know the conſpirators, but (o to carry 

himſelf, as it he would provide for another thing as the Carthagin;» 

«ns did to Hannontheir Captain. ' Optimum & ſolum ſape is /idiarum Juſtin, lib, 1, 
remedium , ſi non intelligantur : Thebeft , endeftentimes the onely re= Tacir, 
medy of treachery, 1s, that a man ſeem not to know them, An4 which is 

more,a Prince muſt 'omerime pardon,elpecially if he be a gre2t man, 

that hath de'erved well of thePrirce and State;and ro whom they :re 

/ both in fone lort bound whoſe children,parents friends are mich, 

For whar ſhould he dop> how ſhouid he break this band? If with tafe- 

ty he may, let him pardon, or atleaſt leſſen the puniſhmenr, Cle- 

mency in this caſe is ſometimes not onely g!orious to a Prince; VN /- 
: £lotte 
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Remedies, 


| Treaſon, 
gloriofins Princip? impunt leſo, but ic helpeth much for ſafety co come, 
divetcerh, ochers from the like deſignments, and worketh either 
ſhameinthem, or repentance x. the ezxaivp e of Anguſim towards 
C1nna IS very excellent, 


VI, Tieaſen, 


"Reaſon is a ſecret Conſpicacy or Enterpiiie again{ a place, or a 
4 Troop oiCompan) it iS as a corJuration a jecret evidangerous 
and hardly avoided : tor many times a Traytor 1s inthe middle and 
boſome of che Company,or place, which he (elleth and betrayerh, 
To this unhappy myltery are willingly ſubje&, ſuch as are coverous, 
light ſpicies.hypocrices: and this is commonly in them, that they 
make a fair ſhe\y of truſt and fidelity, they commend and keep ic 
careinlly in ſmall matters, and by that means endeavouring to corer, 
they diſcover themſelves. lt is the mark whereby to know them, 
The adviſements are always the (ame that belongs ro conurati- 
ons : except inthe puniſhments, which here mult be ipeedy, grie- 
vous, and irremiſhble: for they are a kind of people ill-born and 
bred,incorrigible,pernicious to the world; whom to pity it is cruel- 


lY4 - a* 
Ap 11, Commutions of the People, 


Here are many ſorts, according to the diverſity of the cauſes ; 
' perions,manner and continuance) as we (hail lee here:frer :Fa- 
Aion Confedera y,Sedition. Tyranny, Civil Wars. But we wil ſpeak 
here (imp'yand in general of thoſe that are railed in a hear,as ſudden 
Tumults,chat endrre not long. Tie Adviiements and Remedies,are 
to procure [om one or orher co ſpeak & to ſhew himlelt unto them, 
that is of Authority,virctue;and togular reputation.cloquent,having 
oravicy mingled wirh grace,and induliry with ſmooth ipeech ro win 
rhe people : for at the prelence of ſuch a many as at a {uddeo light- 
ning,the pzop'e Srow calm and quiet : 


Velnti magnoin populo cum ſepe coorta 
Sedirio eſt .ſavitque anmis 1gnobile valgus, 
Jam que faces, & ſaxa volant : farror arma miniſtrat, 
7 um pietate gravem.ac meritis, ſt forte virum quem 
' Cenſpexere, ſilent, arreftiſque anribas adſtant : 
lie regit dittis qnimos,C, pettora mulcer, 
; hes 


Commotzons of the People, 


When as the Commons in tumultuous guiſe 
with furious rage do in ſedition riſe, 
Then ſtoxes and fire, and all things flie about, 
as ferie fills the hands of that baſe yout : 
And if by chance a man both grave and ſage, 
of good deſert, andreverenc'd for bis age 
They hap to ſee, then ſilent ſtraight they ſtand ; 
with lifting eares bis words to underſtand - 
He with ſweet words their anger doth aſſmage, 
rules their ſrout mindes, and doth appeaſe their rage, 
Sometimes the Captain himſelf mutt borne this buſinels, Bur 
ic mult be done wich an open front , a ſtrong aſſurance, having bis 
minde free, and pure from all imagination of death, and the worſt 
that may happen unto him : for tro go among(t them with a fearful 
and unconſianc countenance, With fAlatrery and humble carriage, is 
to wrong himſelf, and ro do little good, This, {eſar did excellent- 
ly put io practice, upon thoſe mucinous Legions and Armies, that 
ro'c up zgain(t him, 

—ſetit aggere fultss, 

(eſpitis, imtrepidus vultys, mernit que timeri 
Nu metaens, of rarfo bipherd 
Os high upon a heap of turfs heytar'd, 

Das ſtood, " i» bis looks appear'd, 

And fearleſs ſhew'd bim worthy to be fear'd, 

And Auguſtus did as much ro his A:av legions, ſaith Tacitus. 
There are then two means to quiet and appeale a moved and furious 
people: the one is by rongh uſage, and pure authority and reaſon, 
This is the better and more noble, and becommeth a Captain, if ir 
ſtand him upon ; but yet he muſt take heed how he do ic, as hath 
been ſaid. The other more ordinary, is by flattery and fair ſpeeches, 
for he mult not make an open reſiſtance. Savage beaſts are never 
tamed with blows: and therefore a man mult not be ſparing of 
good words, and fair promiſes, In this caſe, the wiſe have permitted 
amanto lie, as men uſe to do with Children and lick folk, Herein 
Percles was excellent, who won the people, by the eyes, the eares, 
and the belly ; that is to ſay, by Shews, Comedies, Feaſts, and here- 
by did what he liſt, This mean, more baſe and ſervile, bur yet ne- 
ceſſary , muſt be praQtiled by him whom the Captain ſendeth , as 
Mexenius Agrippa did at Rome. For if he think to. win them by 
wain force, when they are without the bcunds of reaſon, no 
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 Paltion and Confederacy, 
Way yielding nnto them, as Appiue, Corrolanns, Cato, Phoc;on , Ct» 
deayoured to do, ke is miſtaken, and deceirech himſelt, 


VIII. Fattion und Confederacy, 

þ Attion or confederacy is a complotment and affociation, of one 
againſt anorher, between the ſubjeas; whether ir be berween the 
ereat or the ſmall, in great pombers or Irle. Ir artſerh ſometimes 
from the harreds rhat are berween private men , and certain Fami- 
lies;bur for the moſt parr,from ambirion(rhe plague of Scares) every 
ore coveting the firſt rank, That which fa)leth'out between great 
perfonages, is more pernitions. There are ſome that ſtick nor to ſay, 
That it 18 in ſome fort , profitable for a Sovereign; and ir doth the 
ſelf-ſame ſervice ro a Common-weal, that brawls of ſervants do in 
Famities, ſaith Cate, But that cannot be true, except it be intyrants, 
who fear leſt their {ubjeAs ſhould agree roo well; of in ſmall and 
light quarrels berween Cities , or between Ladies of che Court, to 
know newes, But not important factions, which muſt be: extin- 
eviſhed in their firſt birth, with their marks, names, habuliments, 
which are many times the ſeeds of vitianons effeAs, witneſs that 
ereat deflagration, and thoſe blondy murthers happened in Conſtan- 
tineple, tor the colours of green and blue, under Jwftmian, The ad- 
viſements h:reupon are, "That if the faQtons be berwixc two oreat 
perſonages,.the Prince muſt endeavour by good words or threat- 
nings to make peace and atonement betwixt them; as Alexander the 
Great did betwixt Epheſtion and Cratersns, and Archidenws betwixt 
rwo of his friends, 1t he caonot do it, ler him appoint arbitracors, 
ſuch as are free from ſaſpition and paſſion. The like he ſhould do, if 
the fa&ion be betwixt divers ſnbjeRs , or cirtes, and communiries, 
And if it fall out thar ir be necefſary that he ſpeak himſelfe, he muſt 
do it with counce}, beine called, ro avoidrhe malice and hatredof 
chofe thar are cordernn*d,Hrhe fation be berween great myulcirudes, 
and char it be fo firong, that it cannor be #ppeaſed by juſtice, the 
Prince 1s to imploy his force for rhe ucter gm mn rhereof, 
But he muſt take heed that he carry himfelfe indifferent, not more 
aﬀFeRioned to one thay to another; for there there is great danger, 
and many have tndone rhetfetves. And co ſay rhe truth it is nnwor- 
thy che grearnes of a prince, and he that is maſter of all, ro make him- 
f&f a companionro the one, and anenemie to the other: And it 
fome mufi needs be pnnifhed. ler ic tight upon ch fe hat are che 
principal 'heads, and ter char (iffice, 


, IK. Se- 


Sediuiong ; 391 
1X, Sedation, 


Edition is a violent commotion of a mulcitude a;ainſt a Prince, I: 
or a Magiſtrate. Ir atiſeth or groweth, eicher from oppreſſien,or The peſeripti- 

tear : For chey that have commirced any great offence, fear puniſh- 0. = 

menc; others think and fear they ſhall be oppreſſed ; and both of 

them by che apprehenſion of an evil, are ſtirred to ſedition, to pre» 

vent the blow: Ir likewiſe (pringeth from a licentious liberty, from 

want and neceſfſicy, in ſuch ſorry chat meu fit for this bulineſs,are ſuch 

a$ arc indebted, male-content, and men ill accommodated in all 

things, light perſonsand ſuch as are blown up, and fear juflice, Theſe 

kinde of people cannot continue long in peace : peace is war urto 

them, they cannox ſleep bur in the mid(t of fedition, they are not in 

liberty, but by che meanes of confuſion, The becter to bring their 

purpoſes to paſie, they conter together in ſecret , they make great 

complaints, uſe doubtful ſpeeches, afrerwards ſpeak more openly, 

ſeem zealous of their liberty, and of the publick good,and eaſe of ti e 

people: and by theſe fair pretences, they draw many unto them,The 
adviiemencs and remedies are : Fitlt, the ſelf-ſame thar ſerved for 2 
popular commotions, to cauſe ſuch to ſhew themlelves and to ou 
ipeak unto them that are fit for ſuch a purpole; as hath been ſaid, ,yd remeaics. 
Secondly, if that profir not, he muſt arm and fortifie him@1f; and for "% 

all chat, not proceed againlt them, bur rather give them leaſure and ., 
time to pur water in their wine,to the wicked to repent,to the good 
to reumte themſelves, Time is a great Phyſician, eſpecially in 
people more ready to mutiny and rebel, then co fight, Ferocior plebs 
ad rebellandam, qu am bellandumtertare magis quam tuerilibertatem: 
The common people are more flout for yebelliav, then for battel; aptey to 
w//ay, then to defend their liberty, Thirdly, he muſt in the mean time, 
iry all meanes to ſhake and diſſolve them, both by hope and fear; 
for theſe are the two wayes ; Spem offer, metum intende : Offer mer- 
51, and intend judgement, Fourthly, endeavour to disjoyn them, and 4. 
to break the courle of their intelligence, Fitthly , he muſt win and 5. 
draw unto him vunder-hand, ſome few amongſt them , by fair 
promiſes, and ſecret rewards, whereby ſome of them with- 
drawing themſelves from their company, and comming unto 
him , others remainirg with them to terve him, and to give in» 
rellizence of their carriages and purpoſes, they may the better be 
broughr aſleep, and their heat be ſomewhat allayed. Sixthly, ro draw 
and win the relt, by yielding mock ſome part of that yg 6. 
| 2 they 
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392 Tyranny and Rebellion, 


they dewand, and that with fair promites and doubrful rermes, Te 
ſhall airerwar4ds be eafie, juſtly to revoke that which bey tae mm. 
juitly by (edition extorted, [rrit a facies que per ſedit ionem exprſſerind, 
7, and to make all whole with lenicy and clemency, Laltiy, 1: racy 
| return unto reaſon and obedience, and become honeſt inen, they 
mult be handied gently, and a man muſt be com-ented wich-the cha 
fiiement and correion of ſome tew of the prmcipal aurhours and 
fre-brard*, without any further enquiry into the reſt of the conte- 
derates, that all may think themſelves in latery, and ip grace and 

taiour, 


i 


X. Tyranny and Rebellion, 
The deſcription T Yranny, that is to ſay,a violent rule, or domination againſt the 
Laws and Cuſtoms, is many times the caule of great and publick 
commotions, from whence commeth rebellion, which is as an in» 
ſurre&ion of the people againlt che Prince, becaule of his cyranny,o 
the end, they may drive him away, and pluck him from his throne, 
And it differeth irom ſedition in this, they will not acknowledge 
| che Prince for their maſter ; whereas ſedition proceedeth not (o far, 
| being raiſed only fromra diſcontent of the government,complaining. 
aud defitiny an amendment thereof. Now this tyranny is praiſed 
by people i!l-bred, cruel, who love wicked men, turbulent ſpirits, 
rale-bearers; hate and fear men of honeliy,and honour; Q#:1ba ſem- 
per aliena virtin formidoloſa, nobil tas ppes,omiſſi geſt:q;honores pro cri- 
mine, ob virtutes certiſſimum exitinum : & non minus ex magua fama 
qram mala: To whom other mens vertue ts ever fearful, nobility, riches, 
| honours, are accourted for crimes; for virtues, they render moſt afſured 
deftruttion; and noleſſe out of good as evil report, Bur they carry their 
puniſhnent with them; being hated of ali, and enemies to all. They 
1i.e in continual fear, and apprehenſion of tcrrour ; they ſuſpect all 
thirgs; they are pricked and gauled inyvardly in their Coniciences, 
| and art laſt, die anevil death, and that veryſoon; For an old tyrant 

| ts ſeldom ſcen. 

| The advertiſements and remedies in this caſe, ſhall be ſer down 
at-large hereafter in his proper _ The counlels are reduced to 
wo: athis entrinceto ſtay and hinder him. leſt he ger the matiry; 
being enſtalled & acknowledged, to ſuffer and obey him. le is berrer 
Cap 16. Plur, 1 tblerate him, then co move ſedition and civil war z Pe ins. deteri- 
ia. BY, uſqre tyrannide , five injuſto 1mperis, bellum civile; Civil war 18 
worſe them tyranny, or uniuff government; for there is nothing 
| oOLKen 
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Crvill Warres, 


gotten by rebelling or ſpurning againſt him, but ic rather incenſerh 
wicked Princes, and makes them more euel : Nihil tam exaſperat 
fervitens vnlneris, quam ferendi impatientia : Nothing ſo much exaſpe- 
rateth the heat of the wound, as impatience in ſuffering it, Modeliy and 


obedience allayeth and pacifieth the fierce nature of a Prince ; for- 


the clemency ot a Prince, ſaith that great Prince Alexander,doth not 
only conſiſt in their own natures, bur alſo in the nacures of cheic 
ſubje&s, who many times by their ill carriage and bad ſpeeches, do 
provoke a Prince, and make him far worle : Obſequis mitigantur in- 
peria; & contra, comtumacia imferiorum lenitatem imperitantis diminni, 
comumaciam cum pernicie quam obſequinn cum ſecuritate malunt: So. 
veraign authorities are mitigated by _—_— ſervice, and contrarimiſe, 
the mildneſs of the Soveraign 15 dimmiſhed by the contumacy of ſubjetts; 
They rather love diſobedience with deſtrattion, then dutifulneſs with ſe- 
enrity, 
o XI, Civil Warres, 


AJ Hen one of cheſe forenamed publick commotions,popular in- 


Cart. Tacit, 


Y 


jucreRions, faRion, ſedition, rebellion , comes to fortifie it The Pe- 


ſelf, and continue uncil it ger an ordinary trainand form, ir is a 
Civil War : which is no other thing , bur a prefle and condua of 
Armies by the ſubjeRs; either amongſt themielves, and this is a po- 
pular commotion, or fation and contederacy; or againſt the Prince, 
the State, the Magiſtrate, and this is (edition or rebellion, Now 
there is not a miichief more miſerable, nor more ſhameful; it is a 
Sea of infelicities, And a wiſe man ſaid verywell, That it is not 
properly warre , but a malady of the State, a fiery ſickyeſs and phrenſe, 
And to ſay the truth, he that is the authour thereof, ſhould be pur 
out from the number of men, and baniſhed our of the borders of 
humane nature, There is no kinde of wickedneſs that it is freed 
from, impiery and cruelty between Parents themſelves, murthers 
with all manner of impunity 2 Occ:dere palam, ignoſcere non mſo fal. 
lends licet, non atas, non dignitas quenquam protegit; nobilitas cum plebe 
perit, lateque vagatnr eſis : It is lawful to kill openly, but not to pardon 
but in deceiving : No age no dignity protetteth any man , the Nobility 
periſheth with the common people, and the Sword wandereth far and wide, 
All kinde of diſloyalty , diſcipline aboliſhed ; /n omne fas nefaſq; 
avides aut wenales; non ſacro, non profano abſtinentes : Greedy 
and mercenary in all miſchief, abſtaining neither from ſacred nor 
profane, The inferiour and bateſt —y are COMpanions _—_—_— 
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; 2, 
1 Te Canſcs. 
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The Counſels 
«nd Remedics. 


( will Warres, 


beſt, Kheni mihi Caſar in undis Dux erat hic ſocius, Facinns quot inqui- 
nat, #quat : Ceſar was bothany Captain ana Companion on the R_;ver of 
Rhine, Them whom miſchief defileth, it maketh equal, He dareth not to 
open his mouth, for he is of the lame profeſſion, though be approve 
it not ; Obnoxiis ducibus & prohibere non auſis: The Leaders being 


: guilty of the ſame crimes, dare not forbid them, It 1s an horcible confu- 


hon; Mets ac neceſſitate huc iIluc mutantur : With fear and neceſſ;- 
8), they are changed hither axdthither, To conclude, ir is nothing bur 
miſerie: but there is nothing ſo miſerable z as the victory, For 
though it fall into the hand of him that hath the right on his ſide; 
yet there followcth this inconvemiency,that it mak<th him inſolent, 
cruel, inbumane ; yea, though he were be'ore, ofa mild and gene- 
rous natnre, So much doth this inteſtine war fleſh a man in bloud; 
yea, it is a poyſon that conſumerh all humanicy, Neither is it ip the 
power of the Captains to with- hold the reſt, 

There are two cauſes to be conſidered of civil wars: The one in ſe* 
crer, which as it is neither known nor ſeen, {o it cannot be hindred, 
or remedied: It is deſtiny, the will of Cod, who will chaftite, or 
wholly diſpeople a State. {# ſe my_ ruant, latis hune nuwina re- 
bus Creſcendi poſuere modum, They bring great rumes to themſelves; 
God hath ſet his ſtop to their growing proſperity, The other is well un- 
derſtood by the wiſe, and may be happily remedied, if men will,and 
they to whom it appertaineth, ſet to their helping hand, This 1s che 
diflolution and general corruption of manners, whereby men of no 
worth , and that have nothing to do, endeayour to turn all roplie 
rurvie, to put all into combuſtion , cover "their wounds with the 
hurt of the tate; for they love better to be over-whelmed with the 
publick ruine,then cl eir own particular, Aiſcere cuntta, & private 
wulnera reipublice malis eperire : nam ita ſe reshabet, ut publica ruina 
quiſque malit quam ſua proteri, & ide paſſurus mmus conſpici : They 
confound all things, and cover private wounds, by the evils of the Com- 
201n-wealth * for the caſe ſo ſtands, that every one had rather be trodden 
down inthe publick_raine, theu in his own, and to be leaſt ſeen when they 
ſuffer the ſame. 

Now the adviſements and remedies for this miſchief of civil 
war, are to end it aſſoon as may be, which is done by two meanes, 
ayreement and victorie, The firſt is the better although it be not 
ſuch as a man Jefirech, time will help che reſt, A man ſometimes 
mult ſuffer himſelf ro be deceived, ro the end, he may end a civil 
war,as it is ſaid of Aztipater, Bellnm finire cupientizopua erat decip!- = 

tas 


Civil Warrts, 
that defereth to end the war; had nged to be decerved, Viorie is dange- 
rous, becauſe ic is to be feared , that the Conquereur will abule- it; 
whereby tyrannie may enſue, Torthe end, a man may carrie himſelt 
well herein, he muſt quic kimſelf of all che aurhours of croubles,and 
other commorions, and ſuch like bloud-(uckers, as well on the one 
part, as the other, whether ic be by ſending them far oft wich ſome 
charge, or under ſome fair pretext, and (o dividing them; or by em- 
ployipg them againſt the firavger , and handling the meaner fore 
with lenity and gentleneſs. 


X11, Adviſements for parry touching the 
foreſaid publick, diviſions, : 
"J Hus we have ſeen many kinds of publick troubles and divitions, 
for which and everic one of them, we have given counſels and 
remedies, in reſpe& of the Prince: It remaineth, thac we now give 
chem for particular perſons, This cannot be determined in a word, 


There are two queltions ; the one, whether it be lawful for an ho To Sueftions; 


neſt man to joyn himſelf to one part, or to remain quiet and indit- 
ferent : the ſecond, how a man muſt cartie himſelt in both-cales, 
that is to ſay, being joyned to one part, or not joyned to cither, 
Touching the firſt point, it is propoſed for ſuch as are free , and ate 
nor yet engaged to any part; ſor if they be, this fult queſtion be- 
longs not to them, but we ſend them to the ſecond, This I ſay, be- 
caule a man may joyn himſelfro the one part, not of purpoſe, and 
byeleQion ; yea, to that part which he approvech not;bur only be» 
cauſe he findeth himſelf carried and bound with Rrong and puifſane 
bands, which he may nor eafilie break,which carrie with chem a ſuf- 
ficient excule, being natural and equivalent, Now the firlt queſtion, 
hath contrarie reaſons and examples, It ſeemeth on the one fide, 
that an honeſt man cannot do better then to keep himſelf quiet ; for 
he knoweth not how to berake himſelf ro either part, without of- 
ſence, becauſe all theſe diviGons are in their own natures unlawtnl, 
and cannot be carried, nor ſubftt without inhumaniry and inju- 
ſtice, And many good people have abhorredit , as Afiniws Pollio an- 
ſwered Auguſtus, who defited him to follow bio againſt Marc 
Antoxy, On the other fide; is ic nor a thing reaſonable, for a man to 
Jzoyn with the good , and ſuch as have right on their fide? Wiſe 
Solos, hath judged affirmatively , yea, roughly chaſtiſed him, that 
retireth himſelf, and taketh nor part, The profeſſor of virtue 
Cao, hath likewiſe put in praRice , not being conrenc to take 
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The firſt, 


Adviſements for particular perſons, &c, 


one part,bur commandivg ic, To determine this doubt, it ſeemeth 
that men cf worth and renown, who have both publick charge and 
credit, and ſufficiency in the State, may and ought to rangg them- 
ſelves 1n that part which they ſball judge che better : for they mui 
not abandon ina tempelt, the fern of thar ſhip,which 10.2 calm Sea, 
they are content to govern ; eſpecially, being an honourable part, ro 
provide for the (afety of the State ; And ſecondly, that ptwate men, 
and {uch as are of a lowerdegree in the charge of the State , ſhould 
ſtay and retire themſelves into ſome peaceable and (ecure place,du- 
ring the diviſion: and both of them lo to carry themlelves, as ſhall 
be {aid hereafter, Finally, rouching the choice of the part, lome- 
times there is no difficulty, for the one is ſo unjult, and ſo untortu- 
nate, that a man cannot with any reaſon, joyn himſelf thereunto : 
Bur at another time, the difficulty is very great; and there are many 
things to be thovghe of, beſides the juſtice and equity of the parts, 
Ler us come to the other point, which concerneth the carriage of 
all. This is determined in a word, by the counſel and rule of mode- 
ration, following the 2xample of eAtticws, ſo renowned for his mo- 
deſly and prudence in fach rempeſts, alwayes held co favour the 
goed part, yer never trotibling, nor intaygling himſelf wich arms;. 
and wirhour the offence ofthe contrary part, | 
| T, For they that are known to be ot one part , muſt not be mo- 
ved over-much, bur carry themſelves with moderation, nor buſying 
themſelves with the affairs, if they be not wholly carried and prel- 
ſed unto it, and in this caſe, carrie th: mſelves in {uchorder and tem- 
rature, that the tempeſt being paſſed over their heads, without of- 
ence, they have not any part in theſe great diſorders and in(olen- 
cies, that are committed, bur contrarily ſweetning and diverting 
them as they can, 2. They that are not ingaged to any part ( whoſe 
condition is ſweeteſt and beſt) rhough, ic may be, inwardly, and in 
affection, they incline rather to one, then another, muſt not remain 
as neuters, that 1s, taking no care of the ifſne, and of the ſtate of ei- 
ther the one or the other, living to themſelves, and as ſpeRators in 
a Theater, feeding upon the milcries of other men. Theſe kind of 
men are edious to all, and at the laſt, they ron a dangerons fortune, 
as we read of the Thebayesin the war of Xeyxes,and of Jabes Gilead; 
Nemntralitas nes amitos parit; nec immicos tollit : Neutrality neither get- 
zeth friends, nor taketh away enemies,Neutrality is neither fair, not ho- 
neſt, if ir be not with conſent of parts, as Ceſar, wko held neuters 


for his friends, contrary to Pompey, who held them for enemies _ 
l 


touching the foreſaid publick, divifons, : 37 
that he be a ranger, or ſuch a one as for his greatneſs and dignity, 

- ought not to mingle himſelf wich ſuch a rout, bur rather reclaim 
them if he can, arbicrating and moderating al]. Much lefle , mult 
men inſuch a caſe be inconttant, wavering mungrels , Protes's, tar Inconſtant. 
more odious then neurers, and offenſive to all, But they muſt (con- 
cinuing partakers in affeQionit they will, for thought and affeQion 
is wholly our own) be common in their ations , offenſive to none, 
officions and gracious to all, complaining of the common infelicity. common. 
Theſe kinde of people, neither get enemies, nor loſe their friends, 
They are fir co be mediators, and loving arbitrators, who ate betrer 
then the common, So that. of ſuch as are not partakers, who are 
fonr, two areevil, neuters and incon(iant rerions ; ewo good, com- 
mon, and mediators ; but alwayes the one more then the other, as 
of partakers, there are two ſorts, heady, outragious; and moderate, 


Mediators, 


X111, Of private troubles and diviſions, 


IN private diviſions, a man may commodiouſly, and loyally carry 

himſelf berween enemies, if not with equal affeQion, yer in ſuch a 
temperate manner, as that he engage not himſelf 'o much to one, 
more then to another; as that either part may think they have more 
intereſt in him, and ſo contenting himielf with an indifferent mea- 
ſure of their grace, report nothing bur indifferent things, and ſuch as 
are known, or that ſerve in common to both parts,ſpeaking nothing 
to the one, that he may not lay to the other in its due time, chang- 
ipg only the accent and the form thereof, ? 


Of Juice the ſecond Virtue, 
CHAP. V, 
Of Juſtice in generall, 


Pubice is togive to every one , that which appertainerh unto him, 7: _ 
to himſelf firſt, and afterwards to others : ſo that it comprehend- T9? 4e/eripti» 


eth all the duties and offices of every particular perion 2 which are *** 
two-fold, the firſt to himſelf, the ſecond to another , and they are 
contained in that general commandment, which 1s the (ummary of 

all juſtice; Thow ſhalt love 4 Neighbour, as thy ſelf : which doth 
not ODly ſet down the duty of a 


map towards another, ip the ſecond 
place, 


2, 


Of jatice in general, 
place, but ic ſheweth and ruleth ir, according to the pattern of that 
duty and love he oweth cowards himlelf: for as the Hebrews (ay, a 


man mult begin charity with himſelf, k 
The beginning then of all juſtice, rhe ficſt and molt ancient com. 


The firft and mandment, is that of reaſon over ſenſuality, Before a man can well 
011g32at juſtice. command others, he mult lean to command himſelf, yielding unts 


J. 


reaſon, the power of commanding, and {ubduing the appetite, and 
making it p!1ant co obedience, This is che firſt original, inward, 
proper, and moſi beauritul jultice that may be, This command of the 
Spiric, over the brutal and lenſual part, from whence the paſſions do 
arile, 1s compared to an Eſquire, or Horſeman, who by reaſon, thac 
he keepeth his Horcie, and mounteth him ofren, and is ever in the 
ſaddle, he rurneth and manageth him ar hus pleaſure, 


To ſpeak of that juſtice which is outwardly praQtiſed,and with an. 


The difiiyfliox other, we mutt firſt know, that there is a two-fold juſtice ; the one 


of juſtice, 


Tuftice in 
prattice di- 
ftingurſhed, 


natura}, univerſal, noble, philoſophical; the orher after a ſort, attih- 
cial, particular, politick, made and reſtrained to the neceſity of po- 
licies and (tares, That hath better rules, is more firm, pure and beau 
rifn!, but ic is out of uſe, unproficable co the world, ſuch as ig is. Ver; 
juris germaneg; juititie ſelidam & expreſſam effigiem nullam tenemu; 
umbris & imaginibus utimur : We hold no ſound and true image of 
right and perfett juitice ; we only uſe the ſhadow and imaginations there- 
of : itis not in a manner capable theresf, as hath been ſaid. That is 
the rule of Polycletws inflexible, invariable, This is more looſe and 
flexible, accommodating ic ſelf ro humane weakneſs, and vulgar ne- 
ceſſity, Ir is the leaden Lesbian rule, which yieldeth and benderh ir 
ſelf, as there is need, and as the times, perſons, affairs,and accidents 
do require. This permitreth upon a neceflitie, and approveth many 
rhings, which that wholly rejeReth and condemneth, Ir hath many 
vices lawful, and many good ations ualawful. That reſpectern 


| wholly and purely reaſon, honeſty ; This profic, joyning it as much 


as may be with honeſty, Ot that, which is but an /dea, and in con- 
remplation, we ſhall not need to ſpeak, 

The uſual juſtice, and which is praRtifed in the world, as firſt two- 
fold, that is to ſay, equal, bound, and reſtrained to the termes of the 
Law ; according to which Judges and Magiſtrates are to proceed: 
che other juſt and con(cionable, which not enthralling it ſelf ro the 
words of the Law, marcheth more freely, according to the exigett- 
cy of the caſe, yea, fomecimes againſt the words of the Law, Now 

LO 


So a. 


Of juftice in generals; 


ro ſpeak betterz ir handſerh and ruleth the Law, as need requiceth, 


And therefore, ſaith a wiſe man, the Lawes themſelves and jultice, 


have need to be ordered and handled juſtiic, that is to ſay, with e- 
uitie ; Lu expoſitid & emendatio legis eff, expomt ſenſum, emendat 
feltum : Which is an expoſition and amending of the Law, exponndeth 

the meaning,and amendeth the defeft. This is the tine flour of jultice, 

which is in the hand of thoſe chat judge in tovereigntie. Again, to 
ſpeak more particularly, chere is a twotold juftice ; che one commu- 

tative, betwixt private men , Which 1s handled and pra&iled by A- 

rithmerical proportion; the other diſtributive, publickly admini- 

ſtred by Geometrical proportion: it hath two parts, reward, and 


puniſhment, 

Now this uſual and praQiſed juſtice, is not truly and perteAly 
juſtice : humane nacure, is not capable thereof, no more then of all 
other things in their puricie. As humane juſtice is ming'ed with 
ſome grain of injuſtice, favour, rigour, too much, or too little, and 
there 1s no pure and true mediocritie ; trom whence have ſprung 
cheſe ancient proverbs, That he is enforced ro do wrong by retail, 
that will do juſtice in groſle : and injuſtice in (mall things, that will 
do juſtice in great. Lawyers to give coutle and paſſage ro commu- 
nicative juſtice, do covertly and filently ſuffer chemielves co deceive 
one another, and that in a certain meaſure, ſo that they paſſe nor 
the moitie of the juſt pricazand the reaſon is, becauſe they know not 
how to do betcer, And in difiriburive juſtice, how many innocents 
are apprehended and condemnedzhow many guilty quic and fer at 
libertie? and that without the fault of che Judges, never dreaming, 
either of that roo much, or too litcle, which is alwayes perpetual in 
the purelt juſtice? Juſtice is a ler or hinderancetoit ſelt;and humane 
ſufficiencie , cannot ſee and provide for all. And here we may take 
notice amongorher matters, of a great defeQt in diſtributive juſtice, 
in chat it puniſheth only, and rewardeth nor; although rthele are 
the two parts, and thetwo hands of ju{lice : bur as it is commonlie 


practiſed, it is lame, and inclineth whollie unto puniſhment, The + 


oreateſt fayour that a man receiveth from 1t,is indemnitie, which is 
a pay too ſhort , for ſuch as deſerve better then the common 'oct,. 
Bnt yer this is nor all; for if a man be falſlie accuſed, and upon thar 
accuſation commirted , he is (ure to endure puniſhment ſufficient: 
at the laſt, his innocencie being known, he elicaperh perhaps his ut- 
termoſt puniſhment , but withour amends of that wrongful at- 


fiction he hath endured , even ſuch perhaps , as ſhall never leave 
bun, 


Thereis no true 
juſtice in the 
World. 


6, 
The diviſcon of indebted to three, to God, to Himſe'f, to his Neighbour : ro One a- 


this matter. 
Le Z. C, 5, 


Of Juſtice in general, 
bim, And the accuſer inthe mean time, be the celour and 


gronnd 


of his accuſation never ſo light (which is eaGe co do)eſcaperh with- 
out puniſhment; ſo ſparing is jultice in rewarding , as that it conliſt» 


eth whollie in chaſtiſement, whereof that common ſpeech 


ariſeth, 


that to do uſtice, and co be ſubje& unto zullice, is alwayes to be un- 
derſtood of puniſhment. And itis aneahe marrer for any man that 
will, to bring anocher man inro danger of puniſhment,even to ſuch 
an eitate, as that he ſhall never know which way to get forth , but 


with loſſe, 
Of juſtice and duty, there are three principal parts : for 


man is 


bove himſelf, co himſelf, and to others befide himſelf, Of his duty 
towards God , which is piety and religion, hath (ufficientlie been 
ſpoken before: Ic remainech, that we now ſpeak of his dutie towards 


him{elf, and his Neighbour, 


CHAP.VL, 
Of the Juſtice and duty of a man towards himſelf, 


'T His is ſufficiently contained in this whole work ; in the fick 
| * book, which teacheth a man ro know himſelf, and all humane 
condition ; inthe ſecond, which teacherh a man to be wiſe, and to 
that end,giveth adviſements and rules; apd inthe reſt of this book 
eſpeciallie in the virtues of fortitude and temperance, Nevertheleſs, 
I wiil here ſummarily ſet down ſome adviſements, more expreſs and 


formal, 


The firſt and fundamental-advice is, to reſolye not to live care- 
leſly, after an uncertain faſhion, and by chance and adventure, as al» 


molt ail are accuſtomed to do, who ſeem to mock and 


deceive 


themſelves, and not to live in goodearvelt), por leadipg the life ſe- 
riouſly and attentively, bur living from day to day, as it falleth out, 
They taſte not, they poſſeſs nor, they enjoy vor their life : but they 


vſe it, to make uſe of other things, Their defignments and 


occupa- 


tions do many times trouble, and hurt their life , more then doit 
(ervice, Theſe kind of people, do all things in good earneſt, except 
it be to live, All their ations, and the lefſer parts of their life are (e- 
tious, but the whole body thereof paſſeth away , as if they chought 
not thereof: it is a bare ({uppoſition, thar is not worth the thipking 
of, That which is bur at accident, is principal unto them, 
principal as an acceſlary, They afteR and incline themlely 


and the 
estoall 
things 
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thivgs , ſome to get knowledge, honours,dignittes,riches: others to 
rake-cheir pleaſure , to hunt, to ſport chemlelves y to pafle away the 
tire : others to ipeculation;, imaginations; inrentions : othets 10 
mannace and order affairs: others to other things; bur to live, 1s the 
Jealt they think of, They live as ic were tnienlibly, being wholly ad- 
dicted and faitening th<ir thoughts upon other things, Lite 1s unto 
them bur as a tearm, and a procrattination or-celay to empioy M a- 
bout other thing, Now all this is very unjuſt; it is an intelicity aud 
trea'on againtt a mans ſelf: iris for a man *0 lole his lite andco go 
ag1inſt that which every man ſhould do, that 13, live ſeriouſly , at- 
ten:ively. and chearfully, b:ne vivere & /etari: ſibi ſemper valere, & 
v.vtre dottum : To live well andchearfully : ever to do good to himſelf, 
and to live learned, tothe end, he may live well, and wel: die: it 1s 
the tault of every mar. A man muſt lead and order his It'e, as 1t ir 
were a buiine(s of great weight and conſequence , and as a barga n 
made whereof te muſt give an account exaRly , by pa'ts and par- 
cels, Jtisourg eareli bulirels, in reſpe& whereof, all the relt are 
but royes, things acceſlary and ſuperficial. There are (ome that de» 
libera:e and purpo'e to doit, bur it is when they molt live no lon- 
eer, wherein they reſemble thoſe thar put off-their brying and (e'- 
ling, till che market be paſt, and when they lee their foliy, they 
.complain, ſaying, Shall I neyer haieletfure ro make my retreat,-to 
live unto my ſelf > quam ſerum eſt incipere vivere cum deſinendum eſt? 
quam fiulta mcytalitatis oblivio i dum differtur,uita tranſcarrit, How 
late is it tobegin tolive, when a man mu#t ceaſe to live? how fooliſhisit 
to forget onr mortality > whilcſt it 15 deferred, life paſſezb away, And 
this is there:fon why the wi'e cry out unto us, Well to uſe the time, 
temporz parce,. Th:t we haie not need of any thing lo much as time, 
ſaith Zenon, For lite is ſhort, and Art is long: not the Art to heal, 
bur rather to li:e, which-is wiſdom, To this ficli ana pripcipal ad- 
vice. thele following do ſerve, 

To learn to dwell, ro content, to delight himfelf alone, yea, to 
quit himſelf of the World, if need be: the-greatelt thing is for a 
man to know how to be himſelf; virtue 1s content with it tell: let us 
win ſo much of our ſelves, as tobe able in goodearnelt and wil mg- 
ly,o live alone,and tolive ar our eale, Let us learn to quit our ſelies 


Ot all thole b.nds that faſten and bind nsto another, and rhat our 


contentment depend of our (elves, neitiier !ecking nor diidainingyer 
retuhng company, but chear'ully re go on, with or withomt compa» 
ny , aSeither our ow, or anothers need do require; but yer not 
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Of the juſtice and duty of man towards himſelf. 
fo to ſhuc up our ſelves, aad to lettle and efiabliſh our pleaſure, as 
ſome that are half loſt being alope, A man muſt have within him. 
ſelf wherewirh to entertain and coment himſelf, & i» fixn ſue gau- 
dere, And to rejoyce within himſelf, He that hath won thus poing, 
pleaſech himſelf 1n all places, and inall things. He muſt carry a 
countenance conformable to the company, and the affairs that are 
in hand and preſent themſelves, and accommodate himſelf unco 
another, be (ad if need be, bu inwardly to keep himtelf one and che 
tame : this is Medication, and conkideration, which is the nou- 
riſhhment and life of the ſpirit , cnjau v:ivere eff cogitare : Whoſe life 
& cogitarion, Now for the benefit of nature, there 1s not any bufinets 
which we do more ofren, continue longer; that is more eabe , more 
natural, and mere our own, then to meditate, and to entertain 
our thoughts, Bur this meditation is not in all after one manner;bur 
very divers, according tothe diverfity of tpirits, In ſome; it 1s weak, 
-in others firong ; in {ome it is languiſhing idleneſs, a vacancy, and 
want of other buſineſs, Burt the greater (pirits make it their princt- 
_ vacation, and moſt ſerious Rudy , whereby they are never more 

uied, or lefſe alone, (as it is ſaid of Scipio) then when they are a- 
lone, and quitting themſelves of affairs, in imitation of God him- 
ſelf, who liveth and feedeth himſelf with his eternal thoughts and 
medications, It is the buſineſs of the gods ( faich Ariſtotle,) from 
whence doth (pring both their and our bleſſedne(s, 

3. ; Now this ſolirary imployment, and this cheartul entertainment 

To know and of a mans ſelf , mult noc be,in vanity, much leſſe, in any thipg that 

culture bimſelf- js vicious; but in (tudy and profound know 'edge, and afterwards in 
the diligent culcure of him/elif, This is the price agreed, the princi- 
P:1, ficlt and plaineſt crave) of every man, He mult alwayes watch, 
taite, ſound himſelf ; never abandon, bur be alwayes near, and keep 
himſelf co himfelf: and finding that many things go not well, whe- 
thet by reaſon of vice and defe& of narure, or the contagion of ano- 
cher, or other caſnal accidents that trouble him , be mult quierly 
and ſweetly corre them) and provide for them. He muſt reafon 
with himſelf, corre& and recall himſelf couragiouſly, and not ſuffer 
himſelf to be carried away, either with diſdain or careleſnels, 

4, Fe muſt likewi e, in avoiding all idleneſs, which corh but ruſt and 

To keep bimſe'f marre both the ſoul and body, keep himlelt alwayes in breath,in ot- 

in excroſe. fice and exerciſe, but yet not orer-benr , violent and painful ; but 


above al, hone®, virtuous and ſerious, And that he may the ber- 
| | 0 


Of the juſtice and duty of nan towards bimſelf, 
rer do ity he muſt quir himſelf of ocher bufineſs, and propole unto 
himſelt ſuch Jefignments as may delight bim , conferring with ho- 
neft men, and gaod books, diſpencing his time well, and well or- 
dering his houres,and nor live tumultuouſly,and by chapce and haz- 
xard. 

Ag1in, he muſt well husband, and make prof of all chings that 
are preſemied unto bim, dope, ſaid, and make them an infirucion 
unto _ apply rheaa unto himſelf, without any ſhew or ſemblance 
thereof, 

And co p:rticularize a little more, we know that the duty of man 
towards himſelf, conhifteth in three points, accorcing to his three * 
parrs; to rule and govern his piric, his body, his goods, Touching 
his ſpirit, (the firſt and principal, whereunco eſpecially do belong ,,, "1; 
theie-general adviſements which we are to deliver) we know, that [pjzz;, that is 
all the motions thereof, are reduced torwo, to think, and todelire; bis judzereng, 
the underſianding and the will ; whereunto do aniwer icience and 
virtue, the two ornaments of the ſpirit, Touching the former, which 
isthe underſtanding , he mult preſerve it from tworhings, in ſome 
ſort, contrary.andentreme, that is, ſortiſhneſs and folly, that is ro 
ſay, from vanities and childiſh foilies, on the one (ide; this is to 
baſtardize and co looſe it : it was not made to play the novice or 
baboun, n## ad jecum & luſune genitus, ſed ad ſeveritatem potins; Not 
born to ſport and play, but rather for gravity : and from phantallical, 
abſurd, and extravagant opipions on the other fide;rhis1s to pollute 
and debale ir, It muſt be ted andenrtertained with things profitable 
and (erious, and tarniſhed and indued with lound, ſweet, and natu- 
ral opinions: and ſo much care muſt not be taken, to elevate and 
mount ic, to exterd it beyond the reach, as to rule, and order it, For 
order and continency,is the effe of widdom,and which giveth price 
te the foul; and aboieall, to be free irom preſumption, and obſti- 
pacy in opinion, vices very familiar,with thoſe that have any extra- 
ordinary force and vigor of ſpirit ; and rather, to continue in doubt 
and ſuipence, eſpecially in things that are doubtful, and capable of 
oppohitions and reaſons on both parts, noteafily digeſted and deter- 
mined, Ir is an excellent thing, and the ſecureſt way, well to know 
hew to doubt, and to be ignorant, and the moſt noble Philoſophe: s, 
have nor been aſhamed to make profeſſion thereof ; ya it is the 
principal fruic and effeQ of ſcience, 

, Touching the will, irmult in all things be governed, and ſubinic 
x ſelf co-the rule of ceaſor, whicky is the office of ve:tue , and 
ne 
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Of the juftice and duty of man towards himſelf. 
not unto fl:ering inconſtanc opinion, which is-commonly falſe,and 
much lefle unto paſhon, Thele are the three that move and govern 
our ionuls, Bur yet this is the difference, that a wile man ruleth and 
rangeth himielt accordivg to nature and rea'on, regarderh his duty, 
holdeth for apocryphal, and iuſpeRs whatloever dependeth upon 0+ 
pinion, or paſſion: and therefore he liverh in peace, pafſeth away his 
lite chearfully and pleafingly, is nor ſubjeR ro cepencance, recanta- 
tions, changes; becauſe what!oever falleth our,he could neither do, 
nor chuſe better, and therefore he 1s neither kindled nor (tirred, for 
realon is alwayez peaceable. The fool that ſuffererh himſelf ro be 
led by the'e rwo, doth nothing but wander and war with hiraſelf, 
and never refieth, He is alwayes re-advifing,chavging,mending, re= 
pentivg, and is never contented ; which to lay the truth, belongeth 
tO a wile mar, who hath reaſon and vertue to make himſelf ſuch a 
one. Nulla plarid:or quies niſi quam ratio compoſuit, No reft more 
pleaſing, then that which reaſon hath ſetled, An honeſt man mult go- 
vern and reſpe& himielf, and fear his reaſon and his Conſcience, 
which is his bon#s genus, his goed ipirity in ſuch ſorr,thart he cannot 
without ſhame, ſtumble in their prelence : rarum eff, nt ſatis ſe quiſ- 
que vereatnr : It ts a rare thing, that any man ſhould ſafficiemly 4 4- 
fra'd of himſelf. 

As tenching the body, we owe thereunco aſſiſtance, and conduRt 
or dire&ion, It is foi\y to go about ro (eparate and ſunder theſe two 
principal parts, the one from the other ; but contrarily, iris fit and 
neceſlary they be united and joyned rogether, Nature hath given 
us a body, as a neceſſary inſtrument co lite 2 and it is fic that the ſpi- 
ric as the principal, ſhould rake upon it the guardianſhip and pro» 
teQion of the body. So far ſhould ic be from lerving the body,which 
1s the moſt baſe, unjuit, ſhametnl, and burchenlom lervitude, that 15, 
that it ſhould atliſt, counſel ir, and be as a husband unto ir. So that 
it oweth thereunte care, not ſervice: It mult handle it as a Lord, 
not as a Tyrant ; nouriſh it, nor pamper it; giving it to under- 
(land, that ic liveth nor for ir, but that it cannot live here below, 
without ir, This is an inftru3tion to the work-man, to know how 
eo uſe, and make uſe of his inſtruments, And it is likewiſe no (mall 
adyantage tO a man, to know how to ule his body, and anmmake ita 
fic inlirument ſor the exerciſe of virtue, Finally, the{ body is pre- 
ſerved in good eſtate, by moderate nouriſhment, and orderly exer- 
ciſe. How the ſpirit muit have a part, and bear it company in thoſe 
pleaiures that belong unto it, hath been ſaid before, and fhall _ 
after 
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after, be ſer down in the victue of Temperance, 

Touching goods and the duty of every man in this cafe, there are 
many and divers Offices; for to gather riches, to keep themzto hut- 
band them, co employ them, co yield unto them all thar is hit y are 
different ſciences, One is wiſe in the one of chem, that in the other 
underftanderh nothing, neither is ic fic he ſhould, The acquitition 
of riches, hath more parts then the relt, The employment 1s more 
elorious and ambicious, The my and cuſtody , which 1s 
proper tothe women, is the Arbour to cover them, 

Theſe are the two extremities alike vitious , to love and affe& 
riches; to hate and reje& them, By riches, I under{tand that which 
is more then enough,and more then is needtu), A wile man will do 
neither of both, according to cliat wiſh and prayer of Solomon: Give 
me neither riches nor poverty : but he will hold chem in their place, e- 
teeming them as they are; a thing of it ſelf indifferent , matter of 
200d and evil, and to many good things commodious, 

The evilsard miſeries that follow the affeRing and hating of 
them, have been ſpoken of before. Now in five words we ſet down 
a rule couching a mediocrity therein, 1, To defire them, but net to 
love them, Sapiens non amat d.winas, ſed mavult : A wiſe man doth 
not love riches, but would willingly havethem. As a liccle man, and 
weak of body, would willingly be higher and fironger, bur this his 
deſire 1s without care or pain unto himſelf, ſeeking that withour 

aſſion, which nature defireth, and fortune knoweth not how to take 
com him, 2. And much lefle, to ſeek them at the coſt and dam- 
mage of another, or by art, and bad and baſe means, tothe end, no 
man ſhould complain, or envy his gains. 3. When they come upon 
him , eHtring at an honeſt gate, not co reje& them , bur cheartully 
to accept them, and rd receive them into his houſe, not his heart; 
into his poſſeſſion, nor his love, as being unworthy thereof. 
4. When he poſleſſeth them, co employ them honeſtly and di 
creetly, to the good of other men; that their departure may, ar the 
lealt , be as honeſt as their entrance, 5. If they happen to depart 
withour leave, be loſt or ftollen from him, that he be nor forrowful, 
bur that he ſuffer chem ro deparc with chem(elves, wi hour any 
thing of his, $1 divitie ef fluxerint niſnon awferant ſemetipſas:1f riches 
paſſe away, let them carry nuthing with them but themſelves, To con- 
elude, he Ceſerveth not to be accepted of God ,vand is unworthy bis 
love,and the profeſſion of virtue, that makes account of the riches of 

this world, 
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»Aude hoſpes coutemmnere opts, & te quogue dignum FingeDeo : 
| indy to ſet at naught baſe —_ and pelf, 
And worthy of a God frame thog thy ſelf, 


- Of the juſtice and duty of man towards man 
An Advertiſement, 


His duty is great. and hath many parts; we will reduce them to 

two great ones, In the firlt we will place the general , ſimple, 
and common duties required in all andevery one , towards all and 
every one, whether in heart, word, or deed ; which are amirty, laith, 
verity and free acmonition, good deeds, humanity, liberaliry, ac- 
knowledgement or thapkfulneſs, In the ſecond, hall be the (pecial 
duties required for ſome ipecial and expreſs reaſon and obligation 
between cercain perſons, as between a Man and his Wite , Parents 
and Children, Maſters and Servants, Princes and Subje&s, Magi- 
Qrates the great and pow. rful, and the lefſe, 


The firit part, which is of the general and common duties of all, 
towards all , and firſt, 


CHAP, VII, 
Of love or friendſhip, 


Mity is a ſacred flame, kindled in our breaſts, firſt by nature, and 

hath expreſſed irs firſt heat berween the Husband and Wife, Pa- 
rents and Children, Brothers and Sitters ; and afterwards growing 
cold, hath recovered heat by Art, and the invention of alliances 
Companies, fraternities, Colledges, and Communities. But fora 
much as in all things, beipg divided into many pares,. it was weak 
ned,and mingled with other proficable and pleaiant conſiderations, 
ro the endzit might re-lirengthen it (elf, & unire its own forces 1nt0 
a narrow room, betwixt two true friends. And this is perſe&t amity) 
which is ſo much more fervent and ipiritual then other, by how 
much the heart is hotcer then the liverzand the bloud ther the veins. 


Amity is the ſoul and life of the world, more neceſſary ( lay oo 
wie 
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the wiſe) then fire and water : Amicitia, neceſſunds, amici neceſſerii: 
Friendſhip, familiarity, are neceſſary friends, 1t 1s the ſun, the liaff,the 
falc of our life; for wirhour it, all is darkneſs, and chere is no joy, no 
Ray, no taſte of liſe: Amicitia juftitie conſors, nature vinculum, ci- 
vitatis prefidinm, ſeneftutis ſolatinms, vite humane portug : 04 omnia 
conit ant, diſcordia cadunt : Friendſhip is the companion of Juit ice, the 
bond of nature, the defence of City, the comfort of old agt, and the quiet 
harbour of mans life : By it all things conſilt , and by diſcord de- 
$4), 


And we muſt notthink that friendſhip is profitable and delight- 


ful to private men only,for it is more commodious to the weal-pab- How neceſſary 
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3. 


lick : it is the true nurſing Mother of humane lociety, the prelerver #0 the weat- 


of ares and policies, Neither is it ſuſpe&ed,nor ditpleaſerh any bur P 


Tyrants and Monſters,nor becauſe they honont it not in their hearts, 
bur becaule they cannot be of that number, for only friendſhip ſuf- 
ficerh to preſerve the world, And if ic were every where in force, 
there would be no need of a Law , which hath not been ordained, 
bur as a he'p, and as a ſecond remedy tor want of iriend(hip, tothe 
end, it might enforce and conlirain by the authority thereof, that 
which for love and friendſhip, ſhould be free and voluntary ; bur 
howſoever the Law takerh place far below triendſhip. For triend- 
ſhip ruleth the heart, the rongue, the hand, the will, and the effects; 
the Law can but provide for that which is without, This is the rea- 
ſon why Ariftotle (aid, that good Law-makers , have ever had more 
care of friendſhip, then ot juſtice : And becauſe the Law and Ju- 
fice do many times loſe their credit, the third remedy, and lealt of 
all, hach been in Arms and force, altogether contrarytothe for- 
mer, which is friend(bip, Thus we lee by degrees, the three means 
of publick Government, Bur love or friendſhip is worth more then 
the reſt, for ſecond & (ublidiary helps are no way comparabie to the 
firſt and principal, 

The diverſity and difiin&ion of friendſhip is great : That of the 
ancients into four kinds, Natural, Sociable, Hoſpital, Venetous, 


cauſes which ingender it, which are ſour ; nature;virtue,profit plea- 4 
ſvre. which iomerimes go together in Troops ; ſometimes rwo, Or 
three, and very often one alone : Bur virtue is the more noble and 
the ftronger, tor that 1s ſpiritual, and in the heart , as friendſhip is: 
Nature inthe bloud, profit in the purſe, pleaſure in ſome part, or 
ſenſe of the body, So likewile virtue is more liberal, more free,and 
Ee 2 purez 
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not {ufficient; We may note three ; The firſt is drawn from the ſinF:on of the 


auſes, 
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Of love or friendſhip. 
pvre, and without it the other cauſes are poor,and 1dIe; and'frail,He 
thac loveth tor virtue, is never weary With loving, and, if {ctepdſhip 
be broken, complaineth nor:He that loverh for profix, it it fail, com- 
plaineth, and ic turneth to his reproach, that when he hath done all 
he c3n, he hath loſt all : He thar loveth for pleaſure, if his pleaſure 
ceale, his love ceaſeth with it, and without complaint, eltrangeth 
himſelf, 

The (econd diſlin&tion which is in regard of the perſons, is in 
three kinds: The one is in a ſtraight line, between ſupertours and in- 
feriour: ; and it is either natur?1, as between Parents and Children, 
Uncles and Nephews;or lawful, as between the Prince and the ſub. 
jeRs, the Lord and his vaſſals , the Maſter and his ſervants, the Do. 
Rorand the Diſciple, the Prelate or Governour , and the People, 
Now this kind co ipeak properly, is not friendſhip, both becaule of 
the great dilparity that is berwixt them, which hindereth that 1n- 
wardneſs and familiarity and entire communication , which is the 
principal fruit and effe& of friendſhip, as likewiſe becauſe of the ob- 
ligation that is therein, which is the cauſe why there is leſle liberty, 
and lefſe choice and affeRion therein, And this is the reaſon, why 
men pive it ocher names then of friendſhip : for 1n inferiours, there 
is required of them honour, reſpeR; obedience ; in {uperiours,care 
and vietlancy, over their inferiours. The ſecond kinde of triendfhip, 
in regard of the perſons, is in a collateral line berween equals, or 
ſnch as are near equals. And this is likewile twofold ; for cither it 
is natural,as between brothers, filters,couſins,and this comes nearer 
ro friendſhip, then the former, becauſe there is leſſe di\parity. But 
yet there is a bend of nature , which as on the one {ide , it knitterh 
and faſtneth, ſo on the other it looſneth : for by reaſon of goods, and 
divifons , and affairs, it is not poſſible, bur brothers and kinſ-folks, 
mult ſometimes differ: beſides, that many times the correſponden+ 
cy, and relation of humours and wills.which is the eſſence of friend- 
ſhip, is nor found amongſt them ; He is my brother, or my kin(- 
man, bur yet he is a wicked man, a fool : Or it is free and volunta- 
ry, as between companions and friends, who touch not in bloud,and 
hold of nothing bur only friendſhip and love: and this 18 propet)y 
and truly friendſhip. 


3. The third kind' of friendſhip, in regatd of the perſons » 1s 
mixt, and as it were compounded ofthe other two, whereby ir 15,0f 
it (honkd be more firong, this is matrimonial of married conpck 
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Of love or friendſhip. 
which holderh of love or friendſhip in a Rraight line becauſe of che 
ſuperioritie of the husband, and che intertoricie of che wife; and of 
collaterall friendſhip being both of them compavions joyned r9- 
gether by equall bands. Andtheretore the wite was not taken out 
of the head, nor foot, but the fide of man, Again, ſuch as are mar- 
ried, inallthipgs and by turns exerciſe and ſhew both thele ictend- 
ſhips ; that which is in a ſtraighe live in publick, for a wiſe woman 
honourerh and ceſpe&eth her husbapd ; that which is collaterall in 
private, by private familiaritie. The watrimoniall triendſhip is 
likewiſe atter another faſhion double and compounded ; for ir 4s 
ſpiricuall and corporall, which is not in other friendſhip , fave one- 
ly ip that which 1s reproved by all geod laws, and by nature it felf, 
Matrimoniall friendſhip then, is great, ſtrong, and puifant,, There 
are pevertheleſſerwo or three things that ſtay and hinder it, that ic 
cannot atrain tothe perfeRion of friend(hip : The one , thar there 
is no patt of marriage free but the entrance, forthe progreſle and 
che continuance thereof is altogether conttrained, enforced, I mean 
in Chriſtian marriages ; for every where elle it is lefle enforced , by 
reaſon of thoſe divorcements which ate permitted :. The other is 
the weaknefle and inſufficiencie of the wife, which can no way cor- 
reſpond to that perfeR conference and communication of thoughts 
and judgements : her ſoul is not firong and conftant enough to en- 
dure the raitneſle of a knot ſofaft, ſo Arong , ſo durable : it is as 
ifa man ſhould ſow a firong and coorle piece of cloath ro a ſofr 
and delicate, This filleth nor the place, but yaniſherh, and is eaſily 
rorn from the other. Again, this inconvenience followeth the 
friend(hip of married couples, that it is mingled wich fo many other 
firange matters, children, parents of the one fide and the other, and 
ſo many other difſtaff-buſinefles char do many times trouble and in- 
rerrupt a lively affeRion, 

The third Liingion of friendſhip refpeReth the force and in- 
tention , or the weakneſfe and diminutionof friendfliip, Accord- 
ing to this reaſon, there is a ewo-fold friendſhip; the common and 
imperieRt , which we may call good will , familiargie, private ac- 
quaintance : and it hath infinite degrees, one more ſtrict, intimate 
and ftropg then another : andche perfe&, which is inviGble, and is a 
Phenix iw-the world, yea hardly conceived by:imagination. 
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We hall know cher both. by: confronting'them rogecher , and 4, 1;9:rexce. 
by knowing their differences, The conimon may be attained in a of frie hip 


Tort time, Of the perfeR ir is ſaid, -thar we muſttake long time commen and 
a E < 3 tot feh, 
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Of love or friendſhip, | 
ro deliberate, and they muſt eat much ſalt rogerher before it be per- 
t:ed, | 

2, The common is attained, builr, and ordered by divers profit- 
able and delightfall occaſions and occurrants; and therefore a wie 
man hath ſer down two means to attain unto it, to ſpeak things 
pleaſant, and ro do things profitable ; the perfeR is acquired by an 


onely true avd lively virtue reciprocally known. 


3. The common may be with and between divers - the perfe& is 
with one onely, who is another ſelf, and berween two onely , who 
are bur one, It would intangle and hinder ic ſelf among many, 
for if two at one time ſhould defire to be ſucceured , if they ſhould 
requeli of me contrary offices ; if the one ſhould commit ro my ſe- 
crecie athing that is expedient for another co know , what coutſe , 
what order may be kept herein? Doubrleſle,divihon is an enemy to 
perfeRion, and union her coufin-germane, 

4. The common is capable of more and leflſe , of exceptions, re- 
ſtraints , and modifications ; it is kindled and cooled, lubje& ro ac- 
ceſſien and receſſion, like a fevour, according to the preſence or ab- 
ſence, merits, good deeds, and ſo forth. The perte& not (o, alwaies 
the ſame, marching with an equal paſe, firm, baughtie, and 
conſtant 

5, The common receiveth and: hath need of many rules and 
cautions given by the wite; whereofone is, to love without reſpe& 
of piety, verity, virtue, Amicus uſg; ad aras, Another, foto love as 
that a man may hate ; ſoo hate, as that he may likewiſe love, that 
1s, to hold alwaies the bridle in his hand, and not to abandon him- 
ſelf ſo profuſely , that he may have cauſe ro repent , if the knot of 
friend{hip happevro untie, 

Again, to aid and ſuccour at a need without intreaty : for a 
friend is baſhtull , and ir cofis him dear co requeſt that that 
he thinks to be his due,  Again:, not to be important to his 
friends , as they that are alwayes. complaining afrer the manner 
of women, Now all chele leſſons are very wholſome in ordi- 
ny frien iſhip , but have no place in this ſovereign and per- 
ects 

We ſhall know this better by the portrair and- deſcription of 
perſeRt friendſhip, which is a very free, plain, and univerſall confu- 
ſion of two ſouls; See here three words.. I, Aconfufion,} not one- 
ly a ConjunRion, and joyning together, as of tolid things, which 
howſoever they be falined, mingled; and knit rogether, may be ſep 
Fat 


Of love or friendſhip. 


raced and known apart, For the ſouls of men in this perf-& amicy 
are in ſuch ſort plunged and drowned the one within the other , 
that they can no more be divided , neither would ehey , than things 
liquid chat are mingled cogether, 2, Very free, and built upon che 
pure choice and liberty of the will, wichour any other obligation, 
occafion, or (irange cauſe. There is nothing more free and volunta- 
ry then affe&ion, 3, Univeriall, wichour any exception of all 
things, goods, honours, judgements, thoughts, wills, lite, From this 
univecſall and full confufion ic proceedeth,that the one cannot lend 
or give to the ether, and there is no ſpeech betwixt them of good 
curns, obligations, acknowledgements, thankfulneſle, and other the 
like duties, which are the nouriſhers of common friendſhips, bur yer 
telimonies of diviſion & difterencezas I know not how tothank my 
ſel for the {ervice I do unto my ſelf, neither doth that love which I 
bear unto my ſelf increaſe by thole ſuccours and helps I give unto my 
ſelf, And in marriage it ſelf, to give ſome reſemblance of this divine 
knot, though it come farre ſhort thereof, donations ate forbid be- 
eween the husband and the wiſe : and if there were place for the 
one tO give unto the other , he is the giver that gives cauſe to his 
friend co expreſſe and iwploy his love, and he receiverh the good 
curn, that by giving binds his compaoios : tor the one an{the other 
ſeeking above all things even with a greedy delire ro do good to 
one another, he that giveth the occaſion and yielderh the matter , is 
he that is liberal, giving chat contentment to his friend , to effe&t 
that which he moſt defireth, 

Of chis perfe& friendſhip and communion , antiquity yieldeth 


TO, 


ſome examples, Bloſixs taken for a good friend of Tiberivs Grac- Eximics, 


chus then condemned to die, and being asked what he would do for 
his ſake, and he anſwering that he would refuſe nothing , it was de- 
manded what he would do if Gracchus ſhould intreat him to fire 
the Temples? To whom he anſwered , that Gracchns would never 
intreat ſuch a matter at his hands , bur it he ſhould he would obey 
him, . A very bold and dangerous aniwer. He might boldly have 
ſaid, that Gracchns would never have required ſuch a mattrer , and 
that ſhould have been his an{wer , for accordin$5to this our deſcri- 
ption, a perfeR friend doth not onely fully know che will of his 
friend, which might have ſufficed for-an anſwer , bur he holdeth in 
his ſlieve,and wholly poſſeſſes it. And in that he added, that if Gracz 
chus would have required it, he would have done it, it is as if he had 
(aid nothing, it neither alters nor hurcerh his fick anſwer concerning 
Ee 4 thar 


T, 
The digmty of 


ſdclity, 


Of love or friendſhip. 
thar afſfurance that he had of the will of Grecchw, This of Wills 
and Judgements, 3. Touching goods, There were three friends 
(this word three is ſome impeachment to our rule, and may make 
us think chat rhis\was no-perteRt amity) rworich, and one poor, 
charged with an old mother, and a daughter to marry: this man dy- 
ing made his Will, wherein he bequeathed co one ot his jriends his 
mother to be fed and maintained by him;to the other his daughter, 
ro be married by himz enjoyning him wichall co beſtow upon her 
the belt dowry that his abilitie would afford : and it it ſhould hap- 
pen that the one of them ſhould die , he ſhould ſubſtiruce rhe other, 
The people made themſelves merry with his Will or Tettamenr, the 
Legataties accepted of it with great contentment; and each of them 
received unto them their leeacie; bur he that had taken the mother, 
departing this life within five dayes after, the other ſurviving and 
remaining the ſole univerſall inheritour, did carefully entertain the 
mother, and within a few daies afcer, he married in one day his own 
and only daughter,and her that was bequeathed unto him, dividing 
berwixc them by equal portions all his yoods, The wile, according to 
this deſcription, have judged thac the firſt dying, expreſſed greareſt 
love, and was the more liberall , makirg bis friends his heirs, and 
oiving them that contentment, as to employ them for the ſupply 
of his wants, 4. Touching life ; that hiltory is ſufficiently known 
of thoſe two friends, whereof the one being condemned by the ty- 
rant, to die at acertain day and hour, he requeſted, that giving bail, 
he might in the mean time go and diſpole of his domeliicall affairs, 
which the tyrant agreeing unto upon this condition , that if he did 
not return by that time, his bail ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment : The 
priſoner delivered his friend, who entred into pri'en upon that con- 
dicion : and the time being come, and the friend who was the bail 
reſolving to die , his condemned friend failed not to offer him(elf, 
and ſo quit his friend of that danger, Whereat the tyrant being 
more then altoniſhed, and delivering them both from death , de- 
fired them to receive; and to adopt him into their friendihip as their 
friend, 


CHAP, VIII, 
Of faith , truſt , treachery , ſecrefie, 


Ll men, yea the molt treacherous know and confefſe that 


faith is the band of humane (ociecte , the foundation os = Jus 
ICC 


Offaith, truſt, treachery, ſecrefie. 
ſice; and that above all things it ought to be religiouſly obſetve4 3 
Nihil auguftins fide, que juftitie fundementum eſt , nec ulla res vehe- 
mentilis rempublicam continet & vitam : Santtiſſimum human pe- 
Roris bonum : Nothing u more excellent then Faith, which 1 the foun- 
dation of Juſtice; neither deth any thing more mightily bridle and rule 
the Common-wealth, and the liſe of man, It is the moit ſacred good in 
the breaFts of men. | 

Ante jovem generata, decus diviemque hominumque, 

Qu ſine nontellus pacem, non @quora noruxt, 

Jaftitia conſors, tacitumque in pettore numen, 

Bar» before Jupiter, of gods and men the grace, 
Without which neither land nor ſeas for peace have place, 

(onſort to juſtice, in mans breaſt, 

eA God: head not to be expreſt, 
| Nevertheleſs the worldis full of treacheries, There are but fey 
that do well and truly keep their faith. They break ir civers wayes 
and they perceive it not, Sothey find (ome pretext, and colour 
thereof, chey think they are ſafe enough, Orhers ſeek corners eva- 
fions, ſubrilicies, - Qermunt latebras per jurio, Now to remove all 


the difficulcies that are in this matter,and truly ro know bow a man The diviſion of 
ſheuld carry himſelf, there are four conſiderations, whereunto all this mailer. 


the reli may be referred :. The perſons, as well he that giveth faich, 
as he that receiverh it; the ſubje& whereo! the queitionis mace, and 
the manner according to which the faith is given. 

As touching him that giveth faith, ir. is neceſſary that he bave 


power todo its Ifhe be ſubje& co another , he cannor giveit ; and He that giveth 
having given 1t without the icave and approbation of his malter , it faith, 


is of no effeR, as it di) well appear in the Tribune Saturnize and 
his complices, who comine forth of the Capital ( which they had 
taken by rebellion) upon the faith given by the Con(uls, ſubjeRs, 
and officers of the Common-weal, were julily ſlain, Burtevery 
free man muſt keep his faith , how great and honourable foe: er he 
be; yea, thegreater he is, the more he is bound to keep ir, becauſe 


he is the more free rogiveir, And it was well ſaid, That the 


femple word of a Prince ſhoulda be of as Sreat force , as the oath of 4 
private man, . . ; 


4. 
As tSuching him to whom faith 18 given, whoſoever he be,ic muſt He that recei 
carefally be kept,and rhere are bur two exceptions, which are clear 


enough; the one if he received it not, and were not contented with 
«, bat demanded ether caution and affurance, Foz fauth is a facred 
thine, 

o 


Fidelity rare, 
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Of faith, truſt, treachery, ſecreſie; 


rhins, muſt ſimply be received ; otherwiſe ic is no more faich; nor 
traſt , when hottages are demanded, ureries are given; to take 
gages or cauciens with faich, is a thing ridiculous, He that is held 
under the gnard of men, or walls, it heeſcapz and ſave himſelf, is 
not faultie, The reaſon of chat Romane, 1s good ; Yule ſib; quiſq, 
eredi , & habita fides ipſam ſibi obligat fidem : fides requirit fiduciare , 
> relativa ſunt : Every one would have himſelf t» be credited, and 
faith given, bindeth faith unto him : faith requireth truft, and they have 
relation the one to the other, The other, it having accepted ir, he firſt 
brake it ; Frargenti fidem, fides frangatur eidems : quando tu me non 
habes pro Senatore, wec ego te pro Conſule : With him that breaketh 
faith, let faith alſo be broken : When thou holdeft not me for a Senator 
[ wilt not hold1hee for a Conſul, A treacherous man delerveth not by 
che law of nature that faich ſhould be kepc unto him, excepr it be 
after an agreement, which covereth the treachery, and maketh re- 
verge unlawfull, Now theſe twocaies excepted, a man muli keep 
his fairh ro whomſoever, to his ſubjeRs as ſhall be ſaid. 2, To an 
enemy , witneſſe the a& of Actrilize Regulus; the proclatnation 
of che Senate of Rowe againſt all thoie that had been licen{ed 
by Pyrrhus upon their taicth given to depart; and Camillys , 
who would not ſo much as make uſe of the creachery of another , 
but re-(enc the children of the Faliſians with their mater. 3. Toa 
thief and publick oftender , witnels the fat of Pompey to the pirats 
and robbers ; and of Auguſtus to Crocotas, 4, Tothe enemies of 
relizion , according to the example of Joſua againſt the Gibeonres, 
Bur faith ought nor to be given to thele rwo latter, thei. ves and he- 
reticks, or apoRata*s, nor taken of them : for we ought not to capi- 
culate,nor to treat wittingly of peace and alliance with ſuch kind of 
people, excepr it be in extreme neceſſit jor for the winning of them 
ot the cruth,, or for the publick good , bur being given, it ought to 
| ke , 
domenidten the thing ſubjeR, if ir be unjuſt or impoſſible, a man 
is quit - and being unjult, ir is well done to flic from ir, and a double 
fault ro keepir, All other excuſes beſides theſe rwo, are of no ac- 
count; as loſſe, dammage, diſpleaſure, diſcommodity, difficulty ; as 
the Romanes nave many times practiſed, who have rejected many 
great advantages, to avoid the breach of faith , Quibns tanti uiilitate 
fides antiquior fruit : With whom faith was better accounted then ſo much 
rojit, 
: I the manner of giving fairh,there is ſome doubr;for ma- 
ny 


Of faith, truſt, treachery, ſecrefie. 


py think,that if it have been extorted eithef by ſorce and fear, or b 
frand and ſudden ſurptiſe,a man is not bound unto 1t;becauſe in both 
caſes, he that promilech hath nor a wil, whereby all things are to be 
judged, Others are of a contrary opinion; and co ſay the truth , Jo- 
ſua kept his faich and promiſe to the Grbeomrer, though ir were ex» 
corted from him by a great ſurpriſe, & falſe intelligence, and it was 
afterwards declared, that he did therein what he ovght to do, And 
therefore it ſeemeth that a man may ſay, That where there is onely 
a ſimple word and promiſe paſt, a man is not bound , but if faith or 
promiſe eiven be confirmed and authoriſed by an oath, as the fact of 
Foſua, he is bound co pertortn it in regard of the name of God : but 
yet that he is afterwards in judgment to ſeek means to right himſelf 
of that either deceic or violence, Faith given with an oath, and the 
interpoſition of the name of God, bindeth more then a (imple pro- 
miſe; and the breach thereof which includeth perjurie with treache- 
ry,is far worſe, Bur to think to give aſſurance of faith by new and 
ſtrange oaths, as many do, is ſuperfiuous amongſt honclt men, and 
unprofitable, if a man will be diſleyall, The belt way is to ſwear by 
the eternall God, the revenger of thoſe that vaiply ule his name; and 
break the faith, 

Treachery and perjury is in a certain ſenſe, more baſe and execra- 


not ſe injurious againſt him in thinking there is no God, as he that 
knoweth him, believerh in him, andin mockery and contempt doth 
perjuriouſly.abuſe his name.. He that ſweareth to deceive, mocketh 
God, and teareth man, Itisa leflſeſinto contemn God y then to 
mock him, The horror of treachery and perjury cannot be berter 
deciphered, then it was by him that (ai1, It was to give a teftimony 
of the conternpt of God, and the ſear ofmen. And what thing is 
more monſtrous then to be acoward with men, and reſolute and 
valourous with God? Treachery,is ſecondly,the traytor and capital 
enemy of humane ſociety, For it breaketh and deſtroyerh the band 
thereof,and all commerce which dependeth upon the word and pro- 
miſes of men, which if it fail we have nothing elſe ro flick unto. 

To the keeping of faith belongeth the faichfull guard of the ſecrets 
of another, which is a charge full of inconvenience, eſpecially of 
great perſonages, which though it may wiſely be performed, yet it is 

ood to flie the knowledge of them, as ſometimes that Poer did the 
ets of Lyfmachus, He that rakes into his cuſtody the ſecrers of 
another , draws & greater trouble upon him , then he dreams of - 
for 


To 


ble then Atheiſme, The Atheiſt that believeth there is no God, is m—_ = oN 


To thaw, * 


S. 
Toktp /ecriis, 


Veritie and free admonitton, 


for beſides the care that he takes unto himſelf, co keep them well , 
he binds himſelf to fain., and codenie his own thoughts , a thing 
ve: y irkſome to a noble and generous heart, Nevertheleſſe he char 
rakes chat charge upon him , mult keep it religiouſly : andro the 
end he may do it well, and play'rhe good ſecretary, he mult be (uch 
k one by nature not by art and obligation, 


CHAP. IX 
Veritie and free Admentition, 


Þ : 
An excellent FD Ree and hearty admonition 1s a very wholſome and excellent 
thing. | Mperarmk) and the belt office of amitie. For co wound and of- 
tend a liccle , © profit, much y 1$«co love ſoundly, Ir is one of the 
principall and molt profitaþ!e Evangelical commandments : 5! pec- 
caverit inte frater tuws , corripe illus, & c, If thy brother fin againſ 
* thee, reprove him, &'e, 


2, * All have ſometimes nced of this remedie, but eſpecially all choſe 
Towhom pro- that are iv proſperity , for it 1s a very hard thing to be happie and 
Fable. wiſe together. And Princes who lead a life ſo publick and are to fur- 


piſhthemſelves with ſo many things, and have lo many things hid 
fcom them, cannot ſee nor underitand, bur by the eyes and ears of 
another. And therefore they have great need of advertiſements: 
otherwiſe they may chance to runne firange and hard fortunes, i: 
they be not very wile, 

Zo This office is undertaken by very few $ There ace required there- 
Rove, difficult, ygro (as the wile affirm) three things, judgement or diſcretion, 
PRs couragious libercie, amitiezand hidelitie, Theſe are tempered and 
mingled together, but few there are that do it, for fear of offend- 
ing, or want of true amitie ; and of thoſe that do ic, few there are 
that know how to dy it well. Now it it be ill done, like a medicine 
ill applyed, ir wounderh withour profit, and produceth almoſtthe 
ſame efte& with grief, that flattery dorh wich pleaſure, To be 
commended and co be reprehen//ed unfittingly and co ſmall pur- 
pole, is the ſelt-ſame wound, and a macter alike faultie in him that 
doth ir, Veritie/how noble ſoever ic be , yer ir hath nor this privi- 
ledge, to be imployed at all hours andin all faſhions, A wholſome 

holy reprehenfion may be viciouſly applyed, 
The Wy. of . Trecounſelsand cautions for a man well to govern himſelf here- 
tyre admonj- In (it is to be underſtood where there is no great inyardnefie, fa- 
tion, miliaritie, confidence; or authoritie and power , for in Gaſes 
| there 


: Serity and free admanition, + 
there is no place forthe careful, obſeryation of theſe rules following) 
are theſe. 1, To obſerve place and time ; that it be neither in times 
nor places of fealiing, and great joy ; for chat were (as they (ay) to 
trouble the feaſt : nor of ſorrow andadverſity; for that were a point 
of holiility, and the way to make an end ot all ; that is rather a vr 
time to ſuccour and comfort a man. Crudelis in re adverſa objurg a. 
tio, damnare eft objurgare, cum anxilio cft opus: Chiding is cruel in ad- 
verſity, to chide is to condemn, when belp is needful, King Perſeus, ſeeing 
bim(zlichus handled by rwo of his familiar Tn, » killed them 
both, 2, Not to reprehend all thipgs indifferen:ly : not (mall and 
light offences; this were to be envious, and an importunate, ambiri- 
ous reprehender; not greatand dangerous, which a man of himſelf 
doth lufficiently feel, and fear a worſe puniſhment co come this 
were to make a man think he lies in watt to catch him, 3.Secretly, 
and not before witneſs; rothe end, he make him nor aſhamed, as ic 

hapned toa young man, who was ſo much abaſhd, that he was re- 
p:chended by Pjthagoras, that he hanged himielf, And Platarch is 
of opinion, that it was lor this cauſe, that Alexevder killed his friend 
{litxs, becauſe he reprehepded him in company: but eſpecially,that 
ic be not before choſe, whoſe good opinion, he that is reprehended 
defireth to recain, and with whom he defies to continue his credir, 
as before his Wife, his Children, his Dilciples. 4. Out of a ſimp'e 
careleſs naInge, and freedom of heart, without any particular inte- 
reſt, or paſſion of the minde. be ir never (o little. 5, To comprehend: 
himſelf in the ſame fault, and to u'e general termes, as, We forget 

our ſelves, What do we think ofp 6, To begin wich commendarions.. 
andto end with proffers of (ervi.eand heip; this rempereth the 
rartneſs of correftion, and gives a better entertainment, Such an4, 
ſuch a thing,becoms you well,buc nor lo well ſuch and ſuch a thing 

7. To expreſs the fault wirh berter words then the nature of the o'- 

fence doth require, as, You have not been altogerher well aavied; 

in Read of, You have done wickedly : Receiye not this woman into 
your company, for ſhe will undo you; in fiead of, Allure her not, 
perſwade her not to yield to your deſires, for thereby you will undo 
your ſelf:Enter not into diſpute with ſuch a man; ip Read of, Quar- 
rel not, envy not ſuch a man, 8. The admonicion being ended, be 
nor preſently gone; bmx Ray and fall into ſome other comman and: 


\ pleaſant diſcourſe. 
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Of flattery , lying z and difſumnl ation, 


CHAP. X, 5 er 
Of flattery, lying, and difſembling, 


I, þLartery is a very dangerous poyſon,ro every particular perſon, and 
a pev- 


- 2 almoſtche only caule of che cuine of a Prince and the State: it is 
vil- worſe then (alle witneſs, which corrupterh noc che Judge, bur d-- 
cciveth him only, cauſing him to give a wicked ſentence again! his 
will and judgement : bur flartery corruptech the judgement ,.en- 
chanterh the ipiric, and makes him unapt co be further inſtructed in 
the cruch, And if a Prince be once corrupted by flattery, it neccſa- 
rily followeth thart all that are about him, if chey will live in grace 
and favour, mult be flacterers. It is therefore a thing as pernicious, 
as truth is excellent, for it is the corruption of cruth, Ir 1s alſo a vi!: 
lanous vice , of a baſe begeerly mind, as foul and ill beſeeming a 
man, aS impudency a woman, Ut watrons metretrici diſpar erit atque 
Diſcolor,infids ſcurre diftab't amicus : Look how diff-rent and unlike a 
medeFfF matron, is to an impudent harlot, ſo far diſtant is a friend from a 
faithleſs jefer. Flatterers are likewite compared to harlors, force- 
rers, Oyl-ſellers, to wolves ; and another (aith, That a man were 
berrer fall among crows then flatrerers. 

There ate two ſorts of People ſubjeRt to be flattered, that is to 
ſay, Such as never want People to furniſh chem with AM kinde of 


two ſorts of Merchandize, and eaſily ſufter rhemlelves to be taken by ir; that is 

people, to ſay, Princes, with whom wicked men get credit thereby ; and 

women, for there is nothing ſo proper and ordinary, to corrupt the 

chaſtity of women, as to teed and entertain them with their own 
commendations. 

3, Flattery is hardly avoided , and it is a matter of difficulty, to be 

Hardly a- - preſerved from it, not oply to women, by reaſon of their weaknels, 

voided, and their natures full of vanity, and defirons of praiſe; and to 


Princes, becauſe they are their kinsfolks friends, and principal offi- 
cers, whom they cannot avoid, that profeſs this myſtery : (Alexan- 
der, that grear King and Philoſopher, could not defend him el: from 
it,and rhere is not any private man, that would nat yield much 
more unto it, then Kings, if he were daily affauired and corrupted, 
by ſuch bale raſcal ſort of peop!e as they are). Bur generally unto all, 
yea, tO the wiſeſt, both by realon of the (weetnels thereof, in ſuch 
jort, that though a man withltand it , yer ir pieaſeth; and though 
he oppoſe himſelf againlt it, yer he never ſhucteth it quite = of 
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Of flatter), lying, and diſſimmlation, 
doors: Unde fe «pe excluſa neviſſime acciputur: Though often rejeft- 
2d, yet at laft recerved: and becauic of the hy pocrite thereof, where» 
by it is hardly diſcovered: for it is ſo well counterteited and co- 
vercd with che viſage of amicy,that it 15 no eafie macrer todiicern ir, 


It uſvrpeth the, Offices, it hath the voice, it carrierh the name and 7! —— and | 
counterfeit thereof (© artificially, tha you will ay, that ir is the _— mowerk. 
ſame, It Rudierh to content and pleaſe; it honoureth and commend- "wg "plague 
eth : Ic buſierh ic ſelf much, and rakes much pains to do lervice ; it thereof. 
accommodarerh ir ſelf ro che wills and humours of men. What 1 
more > It rakes upon it, even the highelt and moii proper point of 
amity, which is, tochide, and freely co reprehend, To be briet, A 
Flatterer will ſeem to exceed in love, him that he flatcereth;where- 
as contratiwile, there is nothing more oppoſite unto love, noc de- 
eraRion, not injury, not profefled enmity, It is che plague anJ poy- 
fon of true amity ; they are altogether incompatible ; Non potes me 
ſimul amico & adulatore uti: T hou canſt not uſe me together, both for 
a friend, and a flatterer,Better are the ſharp admonitions of a triend, 
then the kiſſes of a flatterer, Aeliora vwlnera diligent, quan ofcula J 
blandientis, 4 

Wherefore , not to miltake it, let us by the true Picture thereof, The deſcription | 
finde out the means to know it, and to diſcern it from true amity, #4 ant'theſis of 
I, Flattery. zEſpeRech for the molt part its own particular henehr, fatiCiy and a» 
and thereby ir is known ; but true friendſhip (ecketh not the eood 7 
of ic ſelf, 2, The flatterer is changeable, and divers in his judge- 
ment, like wax, or a Looking-glaſfle, that receiveth a!! forms, He is 
a Chameleon, a Polypas; tain ro-praile and diipraile , and he will do 
the like, accommodating himſelf ro the mind of him he flatrereth. 

A friend is firm and conſtant, 2, He carcieth himſelf roo violently 
and ambitiouſly in all chat he doth, in the view and knowledge of 
him he flatrereth, ever praiſing and offering his (ſervice. Now 1m:- 
tatur amicitiam. ſed preterit : He doth not imitate friendſhip, but paſſe 
6) it, He hath no moderation in his outward aQtions, and contrari- 
wile, inwardly he hath no affe&ion; which are conditions quite con- 
trary to a true friend, 4, He yieldeth, and alwayes giverh the vito- 
ry to him he flatterech, alwayes applauding him , having no other 7 
end then-to pleaſe) in ſuch ſort, that he commenderh all, and more 
then all z yea,ſomerimes ro his owncolt, blaming & humbling him- 
ſelf like a wreſtler that (toopeth, the better to overthrow kis com- 
panion, A friend goes ronndly to work , cares not whether he have 
rhe 


Of flattery, lying, 4nd diſimulation; 

the firſt or the ſecond place, apd reſpeteih notſo mach bow he may 
pieale, as how he may profit, wherher it be by fair meanes,, or by 
toul, as a good Phyhician ulerhto do to cure his patienc, 5, A. flac» 
cerer ſometimes ulurpeth the liberty of a friend to reprehend ; bur 
It 15 With the lett hand and untowardly, For he Rayes himſelf ar 
{mall and light matters, that are not worthy reprehenfion ,7 faining 
want of knowledge of any greater, but yer he will be rude and rough 
enough in the cenſuring of the kinred and (ſervants of him he flac- 
rereth, as failing much in char duty they ſhould do unto him. Or he 
tainech to have underſicod fome light acculations againſt him, and 
chat he could not be quiet until he knew the truth thereof; and if 
it fall ouc, that he that is flattered deny them, or excule himſe)f, he 
raketh occalion co commend him the more: I was much aſtoniſhed 
at it ({aith he) and I could not believe its for. I ſee the contrary. For 
how ſhould I chink, that you will take from anotber man, when you 
eive all chat is your own, and take more care to give then ro take > 
Or at leaſt wiſe, he will make his reprehenſion to ſerve his turp, 
chat he may flatter the better ; celling him) that he cakes not care e- 
| nough of himſeih, he is not ſparipg enough of his perſon and pre- 
# ſen-e, ſo neceſſary tothe Common-weal , as once a Senator did to 
1 Tiberius it a full Senace, but with an ill ſent, and as bad {ucceſs. 
q 6,. Finally, to conclude in a word, a friend alwayes reſpeReth, pro- 
j cureth, and attempteth that which is reaſon) and hanelty, and duty; 
cheAatterer that which belongs to pafſiop and-pleaſure , and that 
|. which is already a malady in the minde of him that is flatrered. And: 
+$S therefore he is a proper infirumentr , for all things chat belong to. 
pleaſure and licentious liberty, and not for that which 1s h of 
| | painſul, and dangerous, He is like an Ape, who being unfit for any 
4 other ſervice, as Other beafis are, ſerves tor a play-gamezand ro make 

['f ſport. | | , 
12 5. A neer Neighbour and alliance to flattery is lying, a baſe vice;and 
© Of hing, the therelore ſaid ar ancievt Pailoſopher, That it was the part of ſlaves to 
ſoulneſs axd lie, of free-men to ſpeak, the truths, For what greater wickednels 18 
burt thereof. there, chen for a mgn to belie his own knowledge > The firſt Repto 
the corruption of good manners, is the baniſhment of truth ; as 
cont: arily, ſaith Pindara, To be true, 1s the beginning of virtue," It 18 
likewiſe,pernictous to humane ſociety, We are not men,neither can 
we knit and joyn together in humane ſociety, as bath bin ſaid,if rhis 
be wanting, Doubtlels, filence is more ſociable, then untrue 


jpecch. 1t a lie had bur one viſage as truth harh, there were ſome, 
| reme- 


1 


remedy foric; for we would cake the contrary to that which a ly- 
co be the certain crorh, But che concrary ta truch hath 
a hundred thouſand figures, and an indefinite and unlimited field. 
That whizh is good) thar is to fay, virtue & verity,is too finite & cer- 
tain, becauſe there is but one way tothe mark : That which is evil, 
that is toſay, vice and errour, and lying, is infinite and uncertain , 
becauſe there are a cthouland waies to miſs the mark, Doubtleſſe if 
men knew the horror of lying, they would purſue it wich {word 
and fire, Andtherefore {uch as have the charge of youth are with 
all. inſtance and diligence to hinder ic, and co with{tand the firlt 
birch and progreſs of this vice » as likewile of opinative obſtinacie, 
and that in cime, for they never leave growing. 


ach 


There is likewiſe a covered and diſguiſed lye, which is hypocrite gy AH 
and diſſimulation ( a notable quality of Courriers , andin asgreat 
credit amongſt chem as virtue)the vice of licentious and baſe minds: 
for a man co diſguiſe and hide himſelf under a mask, as not daring 
to ſhew himſelfro be that which he is,is a cowardly and ſervile hu- 


mour, 


live under a ca 


dom, 


Now here 


Now he chat makes profeſſion of this goodly myſlery , lives in ,, 7, 
oreat Pain , for it isa great unquietneſs for a man to endeayour to mn CW 
leem other then that he is, and to have aneye unto himlelf, for fear 

leſt he ſhould be diſcovered, Iris a rorment for a man to hide his 
oOWD-aature : £O be Uilcovered, a confufion, There is no ſuch pleaſure 

a5to live according to his nature, and ir is better g0 be leſſe elteem- 

ed and tolive opeply>chen corake ſo much pains to counterfeir and 

nopie; -io excellent and {o noble a thipg is free» 


Bur the myſtery of theſe kinde of men is but poor ; for difſimu- 8; 
lation continves nat long undiſcovered, according to that ſaying : The diſaomms- 
Things fained and violepc dure nor long: and the reward of ſuch «iis 

people is, that no man will eruft chem, gor- give them credic when 

they (peak.che£ 
epocryphal and mockery. wk Linda + dif 

1s need of indifferencie and wiſdom, For if nature be L 
deformed, vicious apd offenlive to another; it mult be conſfirained , The counſel 
and, t9 ſpeak better, correted, There is a difference between living bereupor. 
ſreely and carg)efly. Again ,. a.man myſt nor alwayes ſpeak.all he 

knows, thats afollic z. bur that which he ſpeaketh, let it be char 10: 
which he thigketh, ' «|. Diſuimwulation 
+. There are ro forts of people ig whom difſimglation is ex- befitting wo- 


ruth; fox whbatloexer comes from them is held for 
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cuſable , 


An exbort ati-+ 
onto good 


O' benefits, ob1'gation and thankfuileſſe, 


enſable, yea ſome: imes requiine;but yet for divers reaſons;that is to 
ſay, inthe Prince for the publike benefit,'and the good and peace of 
himfelf, or the fiate, as before hath-been ſaid ; and in women for 
rhe conveniencie thereof , becauſe an overfree and boldliberty be- 
comes them not , bur rather inclines to impudence, Thoſe ſmall 
diſeuiſements , fainedcarriages, hypocrifies, which well befic theic 
ſhamefaline's and modeliie , deceive none bur fools ; beſeem them 
well and defend their honours, Bur yet it 18 a thing which they are 
mot to take apy great pains to learn , becauſe hypocrifie is natural in 
chem, They are wholly made for it, and they all make uſe of ic,and 
too much : their viſage, their veliments, their words, countenance, 
laughter, weeping; and they praRtiſe it not onely towards their 
husbands living;bur afrer their death roo, They fain great ſorrow, 
and many times inwardly laugh, Jatftantine marent ,que minus do« 
lent ; They mourn in (hew, that grieve but little, 


CHAP, XL 
Of benefits, obligation,and thankfulneſs,” 


e ſcience and matter of benefits or good turns, and the 
| & thankful acknowledgment of the obligation, aRive and paſ- 
five is great, ofgrear uſe, and very ſubtile, Iris that wherein we 
fail molt, We neither know how to do good, nor to be thank- 
ful for ir, | It ſhould ſeem thar the erace.#s well ofthe meric, as of 
the acknowledgment is decayed, -and revenge and ingratitude 1s 
wholly in requeſt , ſo much more ready and ardent are we thereun- 
tO, Gratia oneri eff, ultio in queſt» habetur : altiv} injuri« quan 
merita deſcendunt : Thankful el u 4 burthen, revenge i account 
for gain > Injuries ſk deeper then deſerts, Firſt then we will ſpeak 
of merit and good deeds, where we wilt comprehend humanityi, li- 
beralicy, almes-deeds, and their conrraries, inhumanity,cruelty;.and 
afrerwards of obligation, acknowledgment, zvd forgetfalneis, of 
tngratitude and revenge, 

God, nature, and reaſon, do invite us to do good , andto deſerve 
well of another ; God by his example , and his nacnre, which is 


works by divers wholly good ; neither do we know any betrer means how to imi- 


reaſons, 


tate God; Nulla re propins ad Dei naturam accedimny, quam be- 
neficentia, Dei eft mortalem ſuccurrere mortali, - In nothing we come 
nearer to the natiwre of God, then in doing good, It is of Godthat one _ 


Of benefits , obligatron and thankfulneſſe. 


tal man ſucconreth another. Nature wicneſſeth this one thing, thar 
every one delighteth co ſee him, ro- whom be hath done good : ic 
belt agreeth with-nature ; mbil tam ſecundim narnram , quan ju- 
vare conſortem nature : Nothing is more agreeable to nature , then to 
help hin that partakgth of the f San wature, It is the work of an 
honelt and generous man to do good, and to deſerve well of ano- 


ther, yea to ſeek occalions thereunco, Liberalis etiam dands canſas þ nbrol, 


querit 3 It is a part of aliberal man even to ſeek occaſions of groing, 
And ir is ſaid, that good blood cannox lie, nor tail at a need, It 1s 
oreatne(s to gives balenelsto rake; Beating eſt dare quam accipere, It 
ir better to give then toreceive, He that giveth, honourech himſelf, 
makes himſelf maſter over the receiver ; he that takes, ſells himſelt, 
He ((aith one) that firſt invented benefits or good turns, made 
Rocks and manacles to tie and captivate another may, And there» 
fore divers have refuſed co take, left rhey ſhould wound their liber- 
ty, eſpecially from chole whom they would nor love,and be behold- 
ing unto, according to the counſel of the wiſe, which advilech a man 
not to receive any thing from a wicked man, leſt he be thereby bound 
unto him, Ceſar was wont to lay, that there came no ſound more 
pleaſing unco his ears then prayers and petitions. Ir is che mor of 
oreatneſs, ASkme; [nvoca me in die tribulationis , ernam te © ho- 
worificabis me : (all upon me in the day of tribulation , and 1 will de- 
liver thee , and thow (halt glorifieme, It is likewiſe the moi noble z. 
and honourable ule of our means or ſubltance, which fo long as we 
hold end poſſeſs them privately, they carry with chem baſe & abje& 
names ; hoties,lands,money: bur being brought into light,and em- 
ployed to the good and comtort of another, they are ennobled wich 
new and glorious titles, benefits, liberalities,magnificencies, It is the 


beſt, and moſt commodious imployment that may be ; Ars queftu- 


#/:fſima, optina negotatio, whereby the principal is aſſured, and the 
profit 1 very great. And to ſay the ttuth, a man huh nothing char 
1s truly his own, but that which he gives ; for that which he reta1os, 
and, keeps to himſelf, benefirs neither himſelf, nor another : andit 
he imploy them otherwiſe, they conſume and diminiſh,paſs chorow 
many dangerous accidents,and at laſt death it ſelf, Bur chat which is 
given, it can never periſh, never wax old, And therefore Mark An- 
tony being beaten down by fortune, and nothing remaining to him) 
but his power to die, cried our that he had nothing, but that whi.h 


he had given : Hoc habeo quodewngue dedi, And therefore this. 


iweer; debotair, and ready will to do good unto all , 1s a 
| F t 2 right 
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Of benefits, obligation and thankfulnrſs, 


right excellent and honourab'e thing in all reſpeRs : as contratilys 
there is not a more bate and dereſtable vice, more againſt nature 
then crueltiez for which cauſe ir is called inhumanitie; which pro- 
ecedeth trom a contrary cauſe , rothac ef bounty an} benefits, thar 
Is to lay, daftardly cowardlineſs, as hath been (aid, 

There is a two-fold manner of doing 2ood unto another , 
profiripg and by pleaſing him : for the fir a man is admired and 
elteemed ; for the ſecond, beloved, The firſt is far the better; it re+ 
gardeth the ne-eſfiry and wanr ofa man, it is to. playthe part of a 
tather and a true friend. Acain, there are two (orts of bounties or 
cood turns ; the one are duties, that proceed our of a natural or 
lawful obligation : the other are merits and free, which proceed our 
of pure affeRion, Theſe ſeem the more noble : nevertheleſs if the 
other be done with attention and affetion, though they be duties, 
yer they are excellent, 

The benefit and the merir is not properly that, that is given, is 
ſeen, is couched ; this is bur the groſle matter, the mark, the ſhew 


thereof, bur ic is the good-will, That which is outward is many 


times buc ſmall,rhat which is inward very great ; for this hath com- 
monly with ic a kinde of hunger and affeAion, and is alwaies ſeek- 
ing occaſions to.do good ; it giveth ſo much as it can, and what is 
peedfall, forgetting its own benefir. /» beweficio boc ſuſpoiendum 
qued alteri dedit, ablaturus fibi, miliatis ſue oblitus : In a benefit 
rhes us to be conſidered that which he giveth to another , he taketh away 
from himſelf, being forget ful of bis own profit. Contrarily , where the 
Sitt is great, the grace may be (mall ; foric is commonly given with 
an 111 will ; wich an exſpeRation of much intreaty , and leaſure e- 
nough to conſider whether he may give it or no, This is co make 
£00 2reat preparation thereunto, and too great uſethereof, to git 
ic ratherto himſelf; and his ambition , then tothe good and nece- 
ſity of the receiver, Again that which is ourward may incontinent- 
ly vaniſh,that which is inward remains firm: The libertie,health,ho- 
nour, Which.is to be given, may all at an inſtant,by ſome accident or 
other, be taken away; the benetic nevertheleſs remaining entice. 
The adviſements whereby a man ſhould dire& himſelf, in his 
bounties and benefits he beſtoweth, according to the rules and in- 
firuction cfthe wiſe, aretheſe : Firit, ro whom muſt he give ? to 
all?. Ic ſeemeth that to do good unto the wicked and unworthy » 
18 at one inſtant ro commic many faults, for it brings an ill name 


ypon the giver , entertaineth and kindleth malice , gees/ as 
ic 


A Of benefits, obligation,and tha:kfulneſſe. 


which belongs co vircue and merir, t6 vice alſo. Doubtleſſe ſree and 
favourable graces are not due, bur to the good and worthy ; buc in a 
rime of neceſſity, and in a generalicy all}is common, Intheierwo 
caies the wicked and unzratetull have a part, if they be in neceflitie; 
or if they be in ſuch ſore mingled with the good , that the one can 
hardly receive wichour the other, Foritis betterto do good to 
chole that ace unworthy for their (akes that are good, then to de- 
prive the gogd tor their-lakes that are evil, So doth God, good un» 
co 2ll; he juftereth che ſunve to ſhinezand che rain to fail inditfcrent- 
ly upon all; But yer his ſpecial gitts he givech not but to thole whom 
he hath cheien tor his; Non ef bonum ſumere panes filiorum , & 
projicere canibus : multum. refert utrim aliquem non excludas an eligas: 
[t is net good to take the Childrens bread, and ca#t it unts dogs, Thereis 
4 great difference between not exclu ng and chuſing, Art a need chere- 
fore, in a time of affliion and neceſlitie we mutt do good unto all ; 
Hominibus prodeſſe natura jubet, ubicunque homin; beneficiolocus : Nas 
ture commandeth to do good unto men, whenſoever opportunity is offered 
to benefit them, Nature and humanity teach us to regard andto 
offer our (elves untothem, that ſtretch out their arms unco us, and 
not unto thoſe that turn their backs towards us ; rather unto thoſe 

to whom we may do good,then to thoſe that are able to do good un- 

to us, Ir is the part ot a generous mind , to take part with the wea- 

ker (ide, to ſuccour the afflited, and co helpto abate the pride and 
violence of che conqueror ; as Chelonis once did, the Daughter and 

Wife of a King, whole farher and husband being ar variance and 
wars one again{t another, whenſoever the husband had got the ber= 
ter againſt her father, like a good daughter ſhe followed and (erved 
her father in all things in his affiRions; but the chance turning,and 

her father getting the maltery , like a good wife , ſhe turned co ker 

busband, and accompanied him in his harde(t foirune, 


Secon1ly , he muſt do good willingly and cheerfully; Non ex 
triftitia amt neceſſitate ; hilarem datorem pig Deus: Bis eſt gratum, 
quod opus ft , ſi ultro offeras : Not with diſcontent , or out of neceſ- 
faie : God loveth a chearfull giver : that is twice acceptable , that is 
needfull , and offered of thine own accord : not (uffering himſelf co be 
over-intreated, and importuned ; otherwiſe it will never be plea- 
hng : Nemo libenter debet quod non accipit , ſed expreſſit : No man 
receiveth with that thankfulneſſe, when it 1s not willingly given, but 
wrung out by imporennity, That —_ is yielded by force, and en-' 
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rreaty and prayers, as dearly ſold ; Now tulit gratis , qui 4ecipit 10« 
ans: imp mbil charins emitur quam qued prec;bus : He hath it not free« 
ty, whchrecerveth by entreaty : yea nothing u4 dearer bought , then that 
which u had by earne5t ſuit. He chat prayeth and entreateth,humblerh 
himſelſ{,confefſerth himſelf an interiour,covererh his face with ſhame 
honoureth him whom he entreatech ; whereupon Ceſar was wont to 
fay after he had overcome Pompey , That he lent not his ears more 
willingly, nor took {o much content 1n any thing,as to be intreated; 
whereby he gave a kind of hope unto all, eyen his enemies;that they 
ſhould obrain whatſoever they ſhould requelt. Graces are filken velt- 
ments, trani{parent, free, and not conltrained, 

Thirdly,ſpeedily and readily, This ſeems to depend npon the for- 
mer, for benefits are eſteemed according to the will wherewith they 
are beſtowed. Now he that ayes long before he ſuccour and give, 
ſeems to have beena longtime unwillingrto do it ; qwi tarde fect, 
dic noluit, As contratily, a readineſſe herein dovubleth the benefit; 
Bis dat, qui celeriter - He giveth twice that giveth quickly, That in- 
differencie and careleſs regard, wherher it be done, or nor done,that 
is uſed herein, is not approved by any , bur impudent perſons, Dis 
ligence mult be uſed in all points, Herein then there is a five-fold 
manner of proceedipg, whereoſthree are reproved ; to refuſe to doa 

ood turn, and that ſlowly t00, is a double injury : to refuſe ſpeedi- 

y,and togtve ſlowly, are almoſt one : and (ome there ate that are 
lefſe offended with a quick denial ; Minus decipitur c5 negatur cele» 
riter : be is leſſe deceived that is ſoon denied, The beſt way thed is, to 
eive ſpeedily : bur that which is molt excellent, is, to anticipate the 
emand, to prevent the neceſſitie and the deſire. 
Fourthly , without hope of refticution : this is that wherein the 


4. ide hepe ſorce and virtve of a benefit doth principally confift, It ir be a vit- 


tue, it 15 not mercenary : Tc eſt virtus, dare beneſicia non reditura: 
Then it is virtue to beftow benefits , when they exſpett no requital, A 
benefit is lefſe richly beflowed, where there is a retrogradation and 
refleRion; but when therz is no place for requital ; yea , not 
known from whence the gond turn cometh, there it is in irs true lu- 
fire and glory, If a man look after the like, he will give ſlowly and 
ro few, Now it is far berrer to renounce all ſuch hopes of crwo re- 
rurns, thentoceaſeromerit, andto do good; for whileſt a man 
ſeeketh atrer that ſtrange & accidentall payment he depriveth þim- 
ſelfofthe true and naturall , which is that inward joy and comfort 
he receiveth in doing-good. Again, he mnſt not be tyice epereared 

ob 
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for one thing, To do wrong, is init ſelfa baſe and abominable 
thing, and chere needs no other thing to diſſwade a man from it : {o 
co deſerve well of another; is an excellent and honourable thing.and- 
there needs no other thing to enflame amantoir, Andin a word, 
It is not to do good, to look after the like return; it 15to make mer- 
chandize and profit thereof; Non eft beneficium quod in quettum mit- 
titur : That 1s not a benefit that is given for gain, And a man ſhould 
not confound and mingle together aRions ſo divers z demus benefi- 
£14, non faneremus : Let ws groe benefits , but not for nſury, Ic is pitie 
bur ſuch men ſhould be deceived that hope afrer ſuch regulate gs 
' us eſt decipt, qui de recipiendo cogitaret, came daret : He is worthy to be 
decerved, who lookgth for a recompente of that he gave. She is no honeſt 
woman who either for fear, or the better to enflame, or to draw a 
man on, refuſeth 2 Qu quia non licwit non dedit , ile dedit : She who 
hath not given her conſent becauſe ſhe could not fitly do it , hath notwith- 
ſtanding conſented, So he deſerves nothing that deth good to receive 
res agtine Graces are pure virgins , without hope of cerurn, ſairh R 

e/100d, . 

Fifthly, ro do good in a proportion anſwerable to the defire of a 5. According 
man, and as it may be acceptable ro him that receiveth irzto the eud ar the deſire of 
be may know and find, that it is cruly intended and done unto him, * #90 
Concerning which point you are to know;that there are two ſorts of 
benefics , the one are honourablerto the perſon that receiverh , and 
therefore they ſhould be done publickly : The other are commodi- 
ous, ſuch as ſucconr the want, weakneſs, ſhame, or other neceſſitie 
of the receiver, Theſe are to be done ſecretly, yea, if need be;that he 
onely may take notice that receiveth them ; and if it be fir, the re- 
ceiver ſhould not know from whence they come (becauſe it may be 
he 1s baſhfull, and the knowledge thereof may diſcourage him from 
taking, though his needs be great) it is 200d and expedient to con- 
ceal it from him, and to ſuffer the benefit to drop into his hand, 
as it were unawares, Ir is enough the benefaRor know it, and his 
own conſcience ſerve him for a witneſs,which is better then it he had 
a thouſand lookers on, 

Sixthly , without the hurt and offence of another, and the preju- 9, | 
dice of juſtce : ro do good not doing evil : Togive roone at the 6." Yithout the - 
charge of another, is to lacrifice the ſopne in the preſence of the fa- fence of ano. * } 
ther, ſaith a wiſe man, _ 

Seventhly, wiſely, A man may be ſometimes hindered from TO. 
anſwering demands and —__ , from refuſing or yielding _ 7, Wiſely, 
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chem, This difficultie proceedeth from the evil nature of man, 
elpecially of che patitioner, who vexeth himiclt coo much in the in» 
during of a repulle, b- ic never (o juſt and reaſonable. And this is 
che reaſon why ſome promiſe and agree toall (a teliimony of weak- 
nels) yea , when they have neither power, nor will co pertorm and 
referring the avoiding of chis difficuitic ro the very point of the 
execution, they hope that many thinzs may happen that may hin- 
der and trouble the performance of their promile ,- and ſo think to 
quir themlelves of their ob igation - or if ut fall out there be quelii- 
on made thereof, they find excules and avoidances ; and io tor thar 
time content the pecticioner. But none of ail chis is to be allowed; 
for a man ought not co agree to ary thing. bu: to that which he can, 
will, and ought to perform. And i:nding himicif berween thele rwo 
[traizhts and dangers ; either of a bid promile , b<caule it is either 
unjuſtzor 11 befitting; or an abſolute denial,which may lizr up tome 
ſulpition, or mil-cenceit ; the coun!el is, thac he lalve this matter et- 
they by delaying the aniwer, or in iu; h tort compoling the promile z 
in (u-h genera] and doubrtuli terms, that they binde not a man pre» 
. Ciſely to the performance thereof, But here is cratt and {ubtilery, far 
different from true freedom ; but this iniquity of the pericioner 18 
the cauſe thereof, and he delerverh ir, 

Eighcly, it muſt proceed from a man 1y heart, and hearty affeRi- 
on, Homo ſum, humani a me nthil alienum pmto: Iamaman, and 1 
thixk nothing belonging unto man ftrange unto me; eipeciaily rowards 
thoſe that are afflicted in want;and rhis is that which we cail mercy, 
They that have not this affe&ion, &5epy0! 7 immanes,aretnhumane, 
and carry the marks ot diſhoneſt men, Bur yer this muit proceed 
from a ſtrong, conſtant, and generous ; nor a ſoft, efeminate, and 
troubled mind : for that is a vicious paſſion, and which may tall into 
a wicked minde, whereof in this place we have a!ready ſpoken : tor 
there is a good and evil mercy. And a man mult ſuccovr the afflited, 
not affliting himſelf, and applying the evil unto himſeli,dettact no- 
| ching trom equity, and honour: for God ſaith that we mult nor have 
| pity of the poor in judgment : and ſo God and his Saints are ſaid to 

be mercitu!] and pittitull. 
Bt Ninthly, it mutt be without boaſting and ſhew , or publike pro» 
<> clamation thereof,tor this is a kind gf reproach:Thele kind of vaunts 
S do not onely take away the grace, bur the credit, avd make a benefx 
odious,hoc eff in odium beneficia perducere, Andin this ſenlc it is ſaid, 
that a benefaRor muſt forget his coed deeds, ING 
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He muſt continue them, and by new benefits confirm, and renew 
the old, (this invicech the whole world co love þim, and to ſeek h1s 
love) and never repent himſelf of the old , howſoever it may ſeem, 
that he hath caſt his ſeed upon a barren and unthankfall ground, be- 
nefici $i etiams infelicitas placeat, nuſquan hec vox, Vellem non feg (ſe, 
Let even the ill ſucceſſe of thy good deeds pleaſe thee : never have this in 
thy month, I would [ had not done it. An unthankfull man wrongs 
none but himlelf , and a good curn is not loſt by his ingratirude ; 
it isa holy conſecrated thing that cannot be violated,nor extinguiſh- 
ed by the vice of another, And ir is no reaſon becauſe another is 
wicked, that theretore a man ſhould ceaſe to be good,or diſcontinue 
his offi-e - and that which is more, the work of a noble and 2ene- 
rous heart is to continue to do well, to break an: to vanquiſh the 
malice and ingraticude ot another man, and to mend.his manners : 
Optim: viri & .ngentss animi eft tam din ferre ingratum done feceris 

ratum : vincit malos pertinax bonitas, The bei men and generous 
mundes will bear ſo long with an ungrateful perſon, untill with thei: goods 
weſſe they ſhall make \im grateful , perſevering goodneſſe overcometh the 
' evil, 

Laſtly, not totrouble, or importune the receiver inthe fruition 

thereof, as they who having given an honour, or an office toa man, 
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Vo! to remove 
or [rouble & 


will afterwards execute it them!elves ; or at leaſtwile,procure them good :uru. 


one good z that they may reap another them'elves. He thar is the 
recetver , ought not to encure this, and therefore is not unthank- 
full; and the benetfaRtor defacerh the benefir,and cancelteth the ob- 
ligation, One of the Popes denying a Cardinall an unjuſt boon 
which he demanded, alledging unto him that he was the cauſe why 
he was made Pope anſwered him, Why then give me leavetobe 
Pope, and take not that from me that thou halt given me, 


After theſe rules and adviſements concerning good deeds; we 
mult know that there are ſome benefics more acceprable and wel- 
come then others, and which are more or leſſe binding,. They are 
belt welcome, that proceed from a friendly hand, from thole whom 
a man is inclinedto love without this occaſion ; and contraftily ic is 
a grief to be obliged unto him, whom a man likes nor, and ro whom 
he would not willingly be indebted, Such benefits alſo are welcome, 
that come from the hand of him that is any way bound to the re- 
ceiver : ſor here is a kind of Juftice; and they bind lefſe. Thoſe good 
deeds that are done in necefſities, andgreat extremities, catry mw 
them 
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t:m a greater force, they make a man forget all injuries, and af 
fehces palt, it chereqvere afiy, and binde more firongly; as comrarily 
rhe denial, in fuch a caſe is very injutions,and makes a man forger all 
benefirs paſt.Such benetics likewile ,as may be requited with the like, 
arc more gladly received, then their contraries, which ingender a 
kinde of hate ; for he that findeth himſelf wholly bound, without a- 
ny power or poſlibility of repayment, as ofren as he ſeethi his bene- 
faQer, he thinks he ſees a teſtimony of his inabiliry or ingraticude, 
and it 1s irkſome to his heart, There are ſome benefits,the more ho- 
ne(t and gracious they are, the more burcheniome are they to the re- 
ceiver, it he bea man ofcredit, as they thar rye the conſcience and 
che will; for they lock faſter, keep a man in his right memory , and 
ſome fear of forgetfulneſs, and failing his promiſe; A man is a ſafer 
priſoner under his word, thenaunder lock and key, It is berter co be 
ried by civil and publick bands, then by the law of honeſty, and con- 
{cience:twonoraries are better chen one, I truſt your word, and your 
faith, and conſcience: hereis more honour done to the receiver;but 
yet conſiraint faltneth, ſoliciceth,and -prefleth much more, and here 
15 more ſafery t@ the lender ; and a mancatrieth himſelf more care- 
leſly, becaule he doubtech not but that the law » and thoſe outward 
ties will awaken ham when the time ſhall ſerve, Where there is con- 
Rraintzthe will is more looſe: where there is lefle conſraint,the will 
bath lefſe liberty-: Quod me jus coget, vix 4 voluntate impetrem: 1 can 
hardly requeſt of my will , that which the law conftraineth me unto, 
From a benefic proceeds an obligation, and from it a benefit; and 
{o1t is both che childe and the father, the effe& and the canie, and 
rhereis a two-fold obligation, active and paſſive, Parents, Princes 
and ſuperiours , by the Jury of their charge, are bound to do geod 
unto thoſe that are committed and commended untothe myeither by 
law or by nature; and generally all men that have means are bound 
to relieve thoſe that ate 1n want, or any affliion whatſoever,by the 
command of nature,Behold here the ficlt obligation;afrerwards from 
benefics or good turns, whether they be due and ſpringing from this 
ficlt obligation, or free & pure merits, -ariſeth the ſecond obligation 
and diſcharze , whereby the receivers are bound to an acknowledg- 
ment & thankfull requical. All chis is Genified by Heſfodus,who bath 
made the Graces three in number.holding each other by the hands, 
The firſt obligation is diſcharged by the'good offices of every one 
chat is in any charge, which Mall preſently be diſcourſed of in the 


ſecond part, which concerneth particular duties - but yer this obli- 
oation 
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earion 1s Arengrthened , and weakned and leflened accidentally, by 
the conditions and ations of thoſe that arethe receivers, For their 
offences, ingratitudes, and unworthineis doin a manner diſcharge 
thoſe, that are bound ro have care of them ; and a man may al- 
molt ſay as much of their naturall detects roo, Aman may jultly , 
with lefſe affe&ion love that childe, that kin{man, that ſubzeR; thac 
-is not onely wicked and unworthy, bur foul, mit-thapen, crooked, 
unfortunate » ill born ; God himle'f hath abated him much, irom 
cheir natural price and eſtimation : bur yer a man mult in this abace- 
ment of affetion, keep a juſtice,and a moderation; for this concer- 
neth not the helps and (uccours of neceſſity, and thele offices thar 
are due by publick reaſon, bur onely that intenſion , and affection, 
which is in the inward obligation, 


'F 
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The ſecond obligation, which ariſeth from benefits, 1s that which The ſecond ob- 
we are to handle, and concerning which , we mult at this time ſer /igat.ov which 
down ſome rules: Firſt, the law of dutitul acknowledgment and # banl/uineſs, 


thankfulneſs is natural, witneſs bealis chemſclves, not onely private 
and domeſlical, bur cruel and ſavage, among whom there are many 
excellent examples of this acknowiedgmepr,as of the Lyon towards 
the Roman flave, Officia etiam = ſentiumt : Even wilde beaſts have 
4 feeling of good offices done unto them, Secondly, it is a certain at of 
vircue; and a teftimony of a good minde, and theretore it is more to 
be eſteemed then bounty or benefir, which many times proceed from 
abundance, frem power, love of a mans proper interelt,and very (el- 
dom from pure virtue,whereas thankfulneſs ſprinveth alwaies from 
a good heart ; andtherefore howſoever the benefic may be more to 
be. deſired, yet kind acknowledgment 1s far more commendable, 
Thirdly, it is an eafie thing, yea a pleaſant, and thar is in the power 
of every than. There is nothing more eaſie,then todo according ro 
nature, nothing more pleafing then to be free from bands, and:to be 
at liberty; | 


By that which hath been ſpoken, it is eafeto ſee how baſe and of j» 


villanous a vice forgetſulnels and ingratitude is, how unpleafing and 
odious upto all men ; D:xers maleditta enntta cam ingratum hom;- 
nem d:xeris : Thou ſpeake/# all the evil that may be ſaid, wben thou 
nameſt an ungrateful man It is againlt nature; and therefore Plato 
peaking of his diſciple Ariftorle, calleth him an ungrateful mule. Ic 
15 likewiſe without all ex:uſe', an | cannot come bur from a wicked 
nature ; Grave wiinm , imolerabile , qued diſſociat homines : 


: # grievens vice and intolerable , which breakgth the ſociety. of **+ 


men 
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meu, Revenge which followeth an injurie , as ingratitude « good 
turn, is much more (trong and preffing ( for an injurie enforcerh 
more, then a benefit ) : Altins injwrie quam merith deſcendunt : 
firs, It 1s a very vio- 
lent pzflion , bur yer nothing io baſe , fo deformed a vice as ingrati- 
tude, It,is like thoſe evils that a man hath>that are not dangerous; 
bur yet are more grieyous and paintull , chen they that are mortal). 
In revenge;there 1s ſome ſhew of jufiice, and a man hides not him- 
ſe)f co work his wilftherein; but in ingratitude there is nothing bur 
baile diſhoneliy and ſhame, | 
Thankfulne(s or acknowledgment , that ic may be ſuch as ic 


Rules of thank- (ould be, muſt have theſe conditions, Firt, be mul eractoully re- 


- fulneſs, 


Sencc. 
Idem- 


Plin, 


ceive a benefit, with an amiable and cheeriull viſage and (peech : 
Qut grate beneficium accepit , primam e)us penſionem ſolvit : He 
which receiveth a benefit thankfully, diſchargeth the firit payment there- 
of. Secondly, he mult never forget it, Ungrat:iſſimm omninm quz 
oblitus , nuſquam enim gratus fiers poteſt , cur totum beneficium ela- 
pſum eft : He that forgetteth a benefit is of all other mo#t ingratefull ; 
for in no reſpef# can he be made thankfull, that hath utterly forgnten 


a good turn, The third office, is to publiſh it ; Ingen! pudorus eff 


fateri per quos profecerimus ; & hec quaſi merces amthors : It is the 
part of an honeft mind, to confeſſe by whom we have received profit , 


and this is as it were 4 reward to the author, As a man hath found 


the heart, and che hand ofanother, oper to do good ; io mult he 
have bis mouth open to preach and publiſhirt: and co the end the 
memorie thereof may be more firm and ſolemn , he mult namethe 
benefit, and that by the name of the benetaftor, The fourth office 
150 make reflitution, wherein he mult obſerve theſe four conditt- 
on$ : That it be not too ſpeedy,nor too curiouſly, for this carries an 
ill ſenc with it, and it bewrays too great an unwillingneſs to be in 
debt, and roo much haſte to be quit ofthat band, Andir likewiſe 
giveth an occaſion to the friend or beneiaRor, to think rhar his 
courtehe was not kindly accepted of; for to be too carefu!l and defi- 
rous to repay » 1s to incurre the ſuſpicion of ingratitude. It muſt 
therefore follow ſomerime after; and it mult nor be too long net- 
ther, lelt the benefit grow too ancient, ( for the Graces are painted 
young ) and it mult be upon ſome apt and good occafion, which 
either offereth it ſelf, or is taken, and that without nuiſe and ru- 
mour, That it bewith ſome ulury, and ſurpaſſe the benefit , like 


fruirtull ground ; Ingratus eſt qui beneficium reddit fine uſura, He. 
is 
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+ unhankfull , who reftoreth « benefit without profit ; or arleaſt equall 
it with all che ſhew and acknowledgement that may be, of great 
reaſon, of a farther requirall, and that this 1s not to ſatisfie the obli= 
gation , bur to give tome teſtimonie that he forgecteth nor how 
much he is indebced, That it be willingly and with a 200d heart : 
Ingratus eft,qui metu gratus eft : He u ungratefull , who is grateful 
for fear, For if it were ſogiven ; Erodem animo beneficinns debetur , 

uo datur; errat ji quis beneficium libentins accipit, quam reddit : A 
ue ought to be reſtored with the ſame mind wherewith it was gi- 
veu : he us to be blamed whoſoever he be, that receiveth a benefit more 
willingly then he reitoreth it, Laſtly » if his inability be ſuch, as thar 
he cannot make preſent refiicution , yer let his wi!l be forward e- 
nough, which is che firkt and pripecipall part, and as it were the ſoul, 
both of the benefit and acknowledgement ; though there be no 0- 
ther wicneſſe bereofthen ic ſelf; and he mult acknowledge not one- 
ly the good he hath receaved, bur that likewiſe that hath been offer- 
ed and might have been received, that is to ſay, the good will of the 
benefactor, which is, as hath been ſaid, the principall, 


"The ſecond Part. 


Which congerneth the ſpeciall duties of certain men , by certain 
and ſpeciall obligations, 


THE PREFACE, 


| to ſpeak of ſpeciall and particular duties, differing accor- 
ding to the diverbty of the perſons and their ates , whether 
they be unequall, as ſuperiours and inferiours, or equal - we will be- 
gin with married folks, who are mixr, and hold with both equalicie 
and inequality. And (o much the rather, becauſe we are firſtro 
ſpeak of private and domeſiicall juſtice and duties, before publick , 
becauſe they are before them;as families and bouſes are before com: 
mon-eals, and therefore that private jultice which is obſeried ina 
family, is the image; and ſource, and model of a Common: weal .. 
Now theſe private and domeſticali duties are three ; that is to ſay , 
between the husband and the wife, parents and children, malters 
and ſervants, and theſe are the parts of a houſhold or ſamily, which: 
taketh the foundation from the husbavd and the wife', who are the 
mallers and authors thereof, And therefore firſt. of married tolk, 
CHAP, 
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CHAD. XII, 
The duty of married folk, 


A co thoſe rwo divers conſiderations that are in mar- 
riagezas hath been ſaid, thar isto ſay, equalicy and inequalicy ; 
chere are likewiſe rwoſorts of duties and offices of married folk, 
the one common to both , equally ceciprocall, of like obligation, 
though according to the cnfiome of the world , the pain, the ce- 
proach, the inconvenic nce, be not equal - chat is co tay, anentite 
loyaltie, fidelity, community, and communication of all chings, and 
acare and anthoricy over their family, and all the goods oftheir 
houſe. Hereof we have ſpoken more ar large 1n the ficlt book, 

The other are particular and different , according to that inequa- 
lity chat is berwixt them : for thoſe of che husband are; 1, Toin- 
ſtru& his wife with mitdnels in all things char belong unto her duty, 
her honour, and 200d, whereof ſheis capable, 2. Toclothe het, 
whether ſhe brought cowry with her or no, 3. To nouriſh her, 
4. Tolie with her, 5, Te love and defend her, The two extremi- 
ties are baſe and vitious, to hold her under like a ſervant, to make 
her mittreſſe by ſubjeQing himlelf unco her : And cheſe are th- prin 
cipall duties. Theſe follow after, to comfort her being ſick, ro de- 
liver her being caprtive,to bury her beiog dead,to nouriſh her living, 
and co provide for his children he hath had by her , by his Will and 
Teſtament. : 

The duties of the wife, 7, Are to give honour, reverence, and 
reſpe& to her husband,as to her maſter and lord; for ſo have the wi- 
ſelt women that erer were+ termed their husbands, an { the Hebrew 
word Baal fignifieth them both , husband and lord, She that diſ- 
chargerh her (elf of this duty , henourech her ſelf more then her 
husband ; and doing otherwiie , wropgs none but her ſelf, 2, To 
oive obedience in all chings juſt and lawfull , app'ying an accom- 
modating her !etfro the mawners and humours of her husband , like 
a true looking elafſe, which faichfully repreſenteth the face ; having 


no other particular deſignment, love, thought,but as the dimenſions. 
and accidents, which hare ns other proper ation or motion , and 


neyer move but with the body, ſhe applyes her ſelf in all things to 

her husband. 2. Service, as to provide either by her ſelf or ſome 0- 

ther his viands, to waſh his feet, 4. To keept 

fore ſhe is compared to the Torrois, and 1s painted having her feer 

nakedand eſpecially iv the abſence of her hugbang, For hor Rs 
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beide far from her, ſhe muſt be as it were invilible, and contrary to 
the Moon ( which appeareth in her greatneis when ſhe is fartheſt 
frem the Sun) not appear, but when ſhe comes ncer her Sun. 5. To 
be filent, and nor to ſpeak bur with her husbanJ, or by-her husband: 


' 
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and foraimuch as a filent woman is a rare thing, and hard]y found Ecclus, 26. 


the is ſaid to be a precious giſt of God, 6, To employ her time in 
th: praRtice and (tudy of houſwifery, which is the molt commodious 
and honourab!e ſcience and occupation of a woman; this is her ſpe- 
ciall miſtris-qualicie, and which a man ot mean torcune, ſhould 
eſpecially ſeek in his marriage, Ir is the ovely dowry , that ſerverh 
either to ruinate, or preſerve families ; but it is very rare, There 
are divers that ate covetous , few that are good houlwives, We 
- to ſpeak of them both , of houſhould husbandry preſenc]y by ic 
{ek 

In the private acquainrance and uſe of marriage, there muſt be 
a'moderation, that 4s, a religious and devout band, tor that pleaſure 


Ax adviſement 


upon the ac- 


quaintance of 


that is thereia , muſt be mipgled with fome ſeverity, it muli be a mariied fo'h. 


wiſe and conſcionable delight. A man mult couch his wife diſcreer- 
ly and for honeſty, a5 ir is ſaid, and for fear, as Ariftorlelaith, lett 
provoking her defies too wantenly, the pleaſures thereof make hec 
toexceed the bounds of reaſon, and the care of health : tor too hot 
and coo frequent a pleaſure altererh the ſeed ; and hindceth genera- 
tiov, Onche other ſide, tothe end ſhe be nor over-languthing , 
barren, and ſubjeR co other diſeales, he muſt offer himſ(elfunco her, 


though ſeldom, Solon ſaith, thrice in a moneth ; bur there can no Mmanch » in 


certain law or rule be given hereof, 
The doctrine of houſhould husbandry dorh willing! y follow , and 
1s annexed unto marriage, | 


CHAP. XIII 
Houſheld busbandry, 


L, 'Ouſhold husbandry is an excellent, juſt, and profitable oc- 
cupation, Ir 1s a happy thing, ſaith P/ato, for a manto go 

through his private affairs without injultice. There is nothing more 

beaurifull then-a houſbould well and peaceably governed, 

2, Iris a profeſſion which is nor difficult, tor he that is not ca- 
pable of any thing elſe, is capable ofthis ; bur yer it is carefu]l and 
painfull , and troubleiome , by reaſon of the multitude of affairs, 
which though they be {mall and of no great importance, yet ov 

muc 


on, 


Houſhold huſbandry, 
much as they are common and frequent, and never at an end, 

do much annoy and weary a man, Iomeſiicall chorns prick, be- 
cauſe they are ordivary 5 but if they-come from the principall pet- 
— of thefamilie , they gaul and exulcerace, and grow remedi- 
lefle. . 

3. It is a great happineſs, anda fir mean tolive at eaſe, to have 
one whom a man may trult , and upon whom he may repoſe him- 
telf ; which that he may che berrer do, he muſi chooſe one that is 
erue and loyall, and airerwards bind him to do well by that truſt 
and confidence he pucterth in him, Habita fides ipſam oblig at fidem, 
multi fallere docuerunt, dum timent falli; & alius Jus peccandi , ſuſyi- 
cando dederunt : Faith being given. binds fauh ag ain;many have taught 
80 deceive , whilſt they fear to be decerved, and Tow £1082 occaſion uns 
others of offending, by ſwſpetting them, 

4, The principall precepts and counſels that belong to frugality, 
or 200d husbandry , are theſe: 1, To buy and (ell all things ar che 
belt cimes and ſeaſons , that is, when they are beft and belt cheap. 
2, To take good heed leſt che goods in the houſe be ſpoyled or mil- 
Carry, be either leſt or carried away, This doth elpecially belong to 
the woman , to whom Ariſtetle gives this authoricy-and care, 
3. Toprovide firit and principally fortheſe three; neceflicie, cleans 
lineſſe, order -: and again, if chere be means, ſome adviſe co provide 
for theſe three too ; bur the wiſer ſort wiſh no great pains to bets 
ken therein : Non ampliter, ſed munditer gonvivimm ; plus ſalis quan 
ſumptiis : A feaſt muſt not be coſtly , but cleanly , more mirth the 
&sſt. Abundance, pomp, and preparation ; exquihre and rich faſhi- 
on. The n—_— is many tines practiſed in good honſes , where 
you ſhall have beds garniſhed with Glk, embroydered with gold; 
and bur one fmple coverlid in winter, which were a commodiy far 
more neceſſary, And ſoof the ref. 

4. Torule and moderate his charge, which is done by taking 
away ſuperfluicies yet providing for neceſſities,and chat which is fit 
and beleeming, A ducket in a mans purſe will do a mat) more ho+ 
nour and honey, then cen prodigally ſpent, ſaich one. Ayain.(but 
this requires ;ndefiry and good ſufficiency ) tomake a great ſhew 

with a little charge; and above all, not to ſuffer the expence to grow 
above the receir and the income, | | 

5. To have a care and an eye over all : The vigilancy andpr# 
ſence of the Maſter, faith the Proverb, fatteth the horſe and ihe 
land, And many calc the maſter and miſtrefle mult take a care'to 
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"oY The duty of Parents and Children, 
conceal their ignorance and inſufficiency in the affairs ofthe honſe» 
and mach more their careleſnefſe, m a ſhew as iſ they actend- 
ed and choughc of nothingelſe, For if officers and ſervants have an 


opinion, that their maſters look nor unto then, they may chanceto 
make his haic growthrough his hood, 


The duty of Parents and Children, 


edutie of Parents and Children is reciprocall, and reciprocal- 
' Þ ly narucall : if chat of children be more (trair, char of Parents is 
| more ancient , parents being the firſt authors and caule, and more 


| important to a Common-weal : for to people a State, and to furniſh ' 


it with honeſt men and goed cirizens, the culture and good nouriſh- 
ment of youth is neceſſary, which is the ſe2d of a Common-wealth. 
And chere comes not ſo much evils ce a Weal-publick, by the ingra- 
titude of Children towards their Parents, as by the careleſneſs of 
Parents in che inſtruRion ofcheic Children:aud therefore with great 
| reaſbn in Lacedemory and ocher good and politick States, there was 
a puniſhmenc and a penalty laid upon the Parents, when the Chil- 
dren were ill condicioned, An { Plato was wont to ſay, that he knew 
fot in whata man ſhould be more careful & diligent, then to make 
___ ſonne, And Crates cryed out intholer, To what end do men 
eſo much care in heaping up govuds, and fo little care of thoſe ro 
whom they ſhall leavechem? Ir is as much as if a man ſhould cake 
care of his ſho9, and nor of his foot, What ſhould he do wich riches 
that is not wiſe , and knows not how to uſe them ? It is like a rich 
and beautifall ſaddle upon a Jades back, Parents then are doubly 
obliged co this duty , borh bdecau's they are theic Children, and be- 
caule rhey are the render plants and hope of the Common-weal : 
= 1s totill his own land, together with that of the Weal-pub- 
- Now this office or duty hath four ſucceſſive parts, accdrding to 
thoſe four goods or bevel 


ton, 'The firſt regardeth the time when the infanr is in the womb, 
vacill his coming inco the world iticluſively - the ſecond, the time 
of his infancy in his Cradle, untill he know how co'go and co ſpeak - 
the thicd, all his youth; this part muſt be handled more at large » 
ad more ſeriouſly : the fourrfi concerneth their affeion, com- 


Gsg mani- 


2, 


, , divi 
es that a child ought to receive ſucceſſive- ;;, fee 


lyfrom his parents , Life, Nouciſhmenr, Infiru&ion, Communica- parexey. 
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munication and carriage towards their children now come cs mang 

eltate,touching their good thoughts, defhgnments, 
. The firſt, which.regardeth the generation and fruir in the womb, 
18 not accouncedof and oblerved with ſuch diligence as it ought, al- 
though ic have as much part in the good or evil of achild ( as well 
of their bodies as their ſouls) as their education and inſtruction af- 
cer they are born, avd comets ſome growth, That is that, that gi- 
veth rhe ſubſiliancey. the temper and cemperature-the nature, the 
other is artificiall and acquired : anditthere be a fault commutced 
in this firlt part, the ſecond and third can hardly repair it , no mote 
then a fault in the firlt concoAion ofthe iomach, can be mendedin 
the ſecond or third, We mengo unadviſedly and headlong to this 
copulation,- onely proyoked thereunto by pleaſure, and a delireto 
disburthen our (elves of thac which tickleth and prefſerh us thereun- 
co: if a conception happen cherebzzir is by:chance;for no: man goerh 
coir warily , and with ſuch deliberation and diſpoſition of body 
he -oughr, and nature doth require. Since then men are made at ad- 
venture, and by chance, ic is no matvell ifthey ſeldome fall our r9 
be beautifull, good, ſound, wile, and well compoſed. Behold hen 
briefly, according go Philoſophy-the particular adviſemencs touch- 
ive this firſt point, that is to lay , the begerting of male-children, 
ſound, wiſe, and judicious : for that which ſerverh for the. one. of 
theſe qualities, ſerves for the other, 1. A man mult nor couple him- 
ſelf with a woman. that is of a vile, baſe, and difſolute condicien, or 
of a naughry and vitious compoſition of body, 2. He muſt abſtain 
from this a&ion and copulation ſeven or eight dayes, 3. During 
which time he 1s tonouriſh-himſelf wh wholſome viRtuals, more 
hot anddry then otherwiſe, and ſuch as may concoR well ip the 
ſtomach. . 4. He muſtuſe a more then moderate exerciſe, Allthis 
tendeth to this end and purpoſe, thatthe ſeed. may be well concod- 
ed and ſeaſoned; hot and dry, fr and proper for a maſculine , ſound 
and wile remperature, Vagabonds, idle and lazie people , great 
drinkers, who havecommonly an ill concoRion, ever beget eftemt- 
nate, idle, and diffolute children: (as HippocrateFrecounterh of the 
Scythians, ) Again , a man muſt apply himſelf co this encoun- 
ter after one manner, a long time after his repaſt, that is ro ſay , hu 
belly being empty, . and he faſting {( for a full panch periormes n0- 
thing good either for the mind or for the body ) and therefore Div 
execs reproached a licentious young man, for that his father had be- 
gotten him being drank, . And thElavy of the Carthaginians is cotn 
mMENngce 
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mended by Plate, which enjoyned a man to abſtain from wine that 5: *- 4 legs 


day thac he lay with his wife, 6, And not near the monerhly terms 
of a woman » bur fix or ſeven dayes before, or as much after them, 
7, And upon the point of conception and retention of the ſeed, the 
woman turning and gathering her (ef cogether upon-the right fi 'e, 
let her ſo reſt for a time, 8. This dire&ion couching che viands and 
exerciſe muſi be continued during thetime of her burrhen. 


4. 


To come to the ſecond point of this office after the birth of the rye ſecond pare 
ipfant, theſe four points are ro be oblerved, 1, The infant mult of the office of 
be waſhed in warm- water, ſomewhat briniſh, ro make the members P472ts, 


ſupple and firmyto cleanſe and dry the fleſh & the brain, to (trepgrh- _ 


en the finews.a very good cuſtome in the Ealtern parts, and among 
the Jews. 2+ The nur(e, ifſhe be co be choſen, ler her be young, of 2 
temperature or complexion the leaft cold and moilt chat may be , 
brought up in labour, hard lodging, flender diet, hardened again&t 
cold and hear, I ſay, if ſhe be co be choſen, becauſe according to rea- 
ſon, and the opinion of the wileſt,it ſhould be the mocher,and there- 
fore chey cry out again her , when ſhe refufeth this charge, being 
invited and as it were bound thereunco by nature , who to that end 
hath given her milk anddugs,by the example of beaſts;and thar love 
and jealouſie that ſhe ought to have of her liccle ones, who receive a 
yery great hurt bythe change of their aliment, now accu'iomed in a 
liranger,and perhaps a bad one too, of a conſtitution quite contrary 
to the former, whereby they are not ro be accounted mothers, bur 


ch, 16. 


by halfs, Qmzodeft hoc contra naturam, imperfettum, ac dimidiaturs Aul. Gell, 
matris genus? peperiſſe, & Fatim ab ſe abjecifſe; aluiſſe in mero ſangui. 112.C.x. 


ne ſo neſcio quid qued non videret : non alere autem nunc ſuo latte , 
quod videat jam, viventem, jam hom.nem , jam matrs officia imploran- 
tem : It s athing againſt nature, imperfett awnd by balfs, for a mother to 
bring forth a child, and preſemtly to caſt it from her ; to nouriſh in her 
womb with her own blood, I know not what, which ſhe ſaw not ; & not 
warſe with ber qpilk that which ſhe ſeeth already living , a man , & im- 
ploring the duties of # mother, 3. The nouriſhment beſides the dug 
ihould be goats milk, or rather cream, the moſt ſnbril and aery part 
of the milk, ſod with boney and a lictle ſalt, Theſe are things very fic 
tor the body and the mind , by the advice of all the wiſe and greac 


Phyſicians, Greeks and Hebrew. Butyrum-& mel comeder, ut ſciat &* 


reprobare malum , & eligere bonum : Let him ear batter and ho- 
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ney , wmill be be able to refufe the evill, and chooſe the goed, The 11;ad, 
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quality of milk ot cream 1s, very tgmperate , and full of good Eſay 7. 
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nomiſhment ; che drigefle of che honey and ſalsconſumterh the too 
great humidity of che barn, and diſpoſerh ir uaro wifdome, 4. The 
ipfape muſt by lictle and little be accuſtomed and hardened to the 
air, to heat, and cold - and we are not to be fearful] thereof; for in 
the Northern parts of che world , they waſh their children ſo foon. 
as they come our ot the wormbe of their mothers; in cold water, 
5. and are never the worle, | 

The wo firſt parts of the office-of parems we have ſoon diſ- 
patched ; whereby ic appeareth, that they are nor true fathers that 
have not that care,affeRion,and diligence in theſe matters thar is fir; 
for they are the cavie and occation, euther by careleinefle , or other. 
wiſe, of the-death and untimely birth of their Chiidren ; avd when 
rhey are box they care not for them, bur expoſe them to their own 
fortunes ; for which cau'e they are deprived by law of that fatherly 
power over them that is Cue untothem; and the Children to the 
ſhame ot cheir parents, are made flaves by chole that have nouriſh- 
ed them ,- and brought them up,, who are far from raking care to 
preſerve them from fire and water, and all other crofles and afflictis 

ons that may light upon them, 
The third part which concerveth the ipſfiruAion of Children, we 
6 are t0 handle more leriouſly, So ſoon as this Infant is able to go, 
"24, 0 ard to ſpeak, and fhall begin to employ his mind and his body, and 
of th a of (bat the faculries thereof ſhall be awakened and ſhew themſelves, 
parents. the memory, imagination, reaſon, which begin at the fourth or fiſth 
41 infiruftion year, there muſi be a great care and _—_ uſed, in the well for- 
vey important ming thereof : for this firſt tinRure and liquor wherewith the mind 
mult be ſeaſoned, bath very great power. It cannot be exprefled bow 
auch this brit imprefion and formation of youth prevaileth , even 
tothe copqueripg of Nature it (elf, Nurture , ſaith one , excelleth 
Nature, Lycxrgw made ir plain to all the world, by two little dogs 
of one litter, but divetlely broughe up » ro whom preſencing, belore 
them m an open place, a pot of potrage and a hare, that which was 
brought up tenderly in the houle fell ro the potrage ; the other that 
had been exer trained vpin hunting , forſook che pottage , and ran 
aſter the hare, The force of this inſtruction proceeds from this,that 
it entreth eafily,and departeth with difficulty: for being the firit that 
entreth, u taketh {uch place, and winnerh ſuch credit as a man will, 
there being no other precedent matter to conteſt withit , or to 
make head againſt ic, This mind then wholly new and near ,foft avd 
render, doth eaſily receive thar impreſhon char a man will give unto 
i and afterwards doth 'nor eaſily loſe it, Now 
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Now this is not a thing of ſmall Importance, bur a man may ra- 
ther ſay, it is che moſt difficult and importanc that may be, For,who 
ſeeth not that in a Sratezall depends upon chis ? Nevertheleſſe (and 
it isthe greateſt, moſt davgerous and lamencable faulr thar is in our 
policies , noted by Ariffetle and Flutarch ) we ſee thatthe condut 
and diſcipline of youth is wholly leftunco the charge and mercy of 
their parents, what kind of men ſoever they be, many times careleſs, 
fooliſh, wicked, and the publick Rate regardeth it not, cares not for 
ir, whereby all goes to ruine, Almoſt the onely Stares that have gi- 
ven to the laws the diſcipline of children , were that of Lacedemor 
and Crete: But the moſt excellent diſcipline of the world for youth, 
was the Spartay, and therefore Ageſilaws perſwaded Xewophon to fend 
his Children thither , for there ( faith he ) they may learn the moſt 
excellent ſcience ofthe world, and that is to command and to obey 
well, and there are formed good Lawyers, Emperours at arms, Ma- 
oiftrates, Citizens, Their youth and their inſfiruRion they eſteemed 
above all things ; and therefore Axztipater demanding of them fifty 
Children for hoſtages, they anſwered him, that they had rather give 
him twice as many men at theit ripeſt years, 


Now before we enter into this matter, I will here give an adver- 
tiſement of ſome weight, There are ſome that rake great pains ro 
diſcover the inclinations of Children , and for what employment 
chey ſhall be moſt fir; but this is a thing {o obicure, and ſo uncertain, 
that when a man hath beſtowed whar coſt, and raken what pains he 
can, heis commonly deceived, And therefore not totie our ſelves 
co theſe weak and light divinations & prognoltications drawn from 
the motions of their infancy , let us endeavour to give them an in- 
FruRion, univerſally good and profitab'e-whereby they are made ca- 
pable, ready, and diipoſed ro whatſoever. This is ro go uper aſure 
?round, and to do that which muſt a!wayes be done, This ſhall bes 
good tin&ure, apt to receive all others, 

To make an entrance into this matter,we may refer it unto three 
points, the forming of the ſpirir, rhe ordering of the body , the ru- 
ling of the manners, Bur before we give any particular coun(ell 
touching theſe three, there are generall adviſements that belong to 
the manner of proceeding in this buſineſſe, that ſhe ns how to car- 
ry our ſelves worthily & happily therein, which muſt be fic known 
a8 a preamble co the reſt. 

' The firſt is carefully ro guard - ſoul, and to keep it neat and free 
. o 3 } 
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| The fiBeene- from the contagion and corruption of the world, that it receive not 


A Es _ aDyblotnor wicked aitaioture, | And the better co do this, he mu 


Wl, fredio:. diigently keep the gates, which are the ears eſpecially,and chen the 
WW 7oguard the eyes; that is to fay, give order, that not any, no not his own father , 
& Cars, come near unto him,co buz into his ears anything that is evil. There 


needs no more but a word, the lealt diſcourie that may be, ro make 
an evil almoſi paſt reparation:Guard thine ears above all, and then 
thine eyes. And forthis cauſe, Plato was of opinion that it was nor 
fir that {ſervants and bale perſons ſhould entertain Children with dil- 
courſe, becaule their ta]k can be no betcer then fables, vain ſpeeches, 
and tooleries, it not worle., This were to train up and to ſeed thoſe 
render years With tollies and fooleries, 

———— The ſecond advice concerneth not onely the perſons that mult 
i 8 havecharge of this Child, bur thediſcourle and conference where- 
þ rouching the WHh he mult be encerrained, and the books he mult read, Touching 
F cyoice of in- the perſons, they mult be honeſt men,well-born,of a iweert and piea- 
'| Fruftors, con-(ing converiation , having their bead well framed, fulier of wiidom 
WW ſfrence, boos: then of icience, an that they agree in opinion together; leſt that by 
1 contrary counſels, or a different way in proceedingzthe one by rigor 
al the other by flattery, they hinder one another ; and crouble their 
charge and defignments. Their books and communication mult nor 
be ot (mall; baſe, ſottiſh, frivo)ous matrers,bur great and ſerious, no- 
ble and generous; ſuch as may rule and enrich the upderſtan1ing , 
opinions, manners, as they that inltruRa man inthe knowledge of 
our humane conditionsthe motions and myſteries of our minds, to 
the end he may know himſelf andothers : ſuch, I ſay, as may teach 
if him what to fear, to love, to deſire ; what paſſion is, what virtue , 
i how he as judge betwixt ambition and avarice; ſervitude and iub- 
Wi jection, liberty and licentiouſneſs, He' is deceived that think- 
eth that there 1s a greater proportion of ſpirit required-to the 
underlianding of thole excellent examples of Valerie. Maximus,and 
all the Greek and Romane Hiſories( which is the moſt beaurifull (ci- 
[| ence and knowledge of the world ) then. to underſtand Amad of 
| Gaul, and other like vain and frivolous dicourſes. That Child char 
| can know how many hens his-morher hath., and whoare his uncles 
and his coſens, will as eafily carry away-how: many Kings there have 
bi been, and how many Ceſars in Remwe. -A man mult not diſtruſt the 
ih capacity and ſufficiency of his mind, but know how-to conduR and 
4 manage ir, | 
", The third is ,; to catry himſelf cowards him ,. and toproceed on 
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afcer an auftere, rade, and ſevere manner, bur ſweetly, mildly, and 


cheariully, And therefore we do here alrogether condemn that cu- Inflrudiox 
ſtome which is common in all places, to bear and to box , and with mid ard free 


ſtrange words and out-cries to hazen Children, and to keep them in 
ſear and ſubjeRion, as the manner is in free-!chools and colledges, 
For it is a cuſtome too unjuſt, and as foul a fault, as whena-] udge 
or Phyfitian ſhall be moved with choler againft an offender and 
patient : prejudictall and quite contrary to that purpoſe that a man 
hath, which 1s to tir up a defire in chem, and to bring them in love 
with virtue, wiſdome, ſcience, honeſty. Now this 1imperious and 
rude carriage, breeds in children a hatred, horror, and deteltation 
of that they ſhould love; ir provoketh them', makes chem head- 
ſtrong,abaterh and raketh away their:courage, in ſuch ſort that their 


minds become (ervile, baſe, and laviſh; like cheir uſage ; Parentes ne Coloſſ-3. 


provocetis ad iracundiam filios veſtros,nt deſpondeant animum : Parents 
provoke not your ('bildren to anger, left they be diſcouraged, For (eeing 
chemſelves chus handled , they never perform any thing of worth , 
bur curſe their maſter andcheir apprentiſhip, Ifthey do that which 
1s required at their hands, it 1s becauſe theeye of rhe maſter is al- 
waies upon them, it is for fear, and notcheertully and nobly, and 
cherefore not honeſtly, If they fail and perform nor theircask, to 
ſave themſelves from the rigour of the puniſhment , they have re- 
courſe to bale unlawfull remedies, lies,falſe excuſes,tears of deſpight, 
fights , truantipgs, all worſe then the fault chey have commitr- 
re 
Dum id reſcitum ir1 credit, tantiſper cavet ; 
Si ſperat fore clam, rurſum ad ingeninm redit, 
Tlie, quem beneficio adjung as. ex animo facit ; 
Studet par referre, preſens abſensque idem erit, 
T he ſhame keeps knowledge, knowledge keeps the ſin 
In aw, which did in ſecreſie begin - 
Whom good tnrns with love have got 
T o be thy friend, repsſe thy lor, 
Beeft thou there or beeft thou net, 
— My will is that they be handled freely and liberally, ufing there- 
1n reaſon, and ſweet and mild perſwaſions, which ingender :ntheir 
hearts the affeions of honour and of ſhame, * The firſt will ſerve 
them as a ſputre to what is good , the ſecond as a bridle ro check 
and with-draw them from evill, There is ſomeching , 1 know 
not what, that is ſeryile and baſe 1n rivour and conſiraint,the enemy 
b G o 4 to 
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by to konour and true libertie, We muſt clean contrary fat their hearts 
. with ingemuicy, liberty, love, vircue and honour, 


Pudorg & liberalitars liberos retinere 
Sting efſe credo, quans met, 
Hoc patrinms eſt potiss conſuefacere filruns 
Sus ſponte refte facere, quam alieno met. 
Hoc Pater ac Dominus intereſt : hoc qui u1quit, 
Fateatwr ſe neſc.re imperare liberis, 
1 hold © better, children up to rear 
With modefty and bounty ; then by fear, 
Tenure acbild;'ta rather fatbers law 
To do well ef himſelf, then others aw. 
A Father and a (Maſter differ (0; 
So who can not, to rule ſons deth uot know, 82s 
Bloys are for beaſts that underſtand not reaſon : jniuites and 
brawls are for Glaves, He that is once accuſtomed thereunto 18 ma. 'd 
forever, But reaſon, the beauty of aQion , the dehre of honeliy 
and honour, the apptobation of ail meys cheerfulnefſe and comtore 
of heart, and the deteſtation of their contraries , as bruriſhnels , 
baſeneſs, diſhonour,reproacb, and rhe improbatiov ofall men) thele 
are the arms, the ſpurs, and the bridles of Children well-born , aud 
inch as a map would make honelt men, This is that wbich a man 
ſhould alwayes ſound in their ears ; and if theſe means cannot pre- 
vail, all other rigour and coughneſſe ſhall neverdo good, That 
whichcannot be dove with real/on, wiſdome,endeavour,ſhalil never 
be done by force; and if haply it be done, yet it is ro ſmall purpoſe, 
But thele other means cannot be unprofitable, iſthey be employed 
in time, before the goodneſle of nature be ſpent and ſpilr, Bur yet 
for all this, let no man thipk thar 1 approve that looſe and flatier- 
ing indulgence , and fortiſh fear to give children canſe of diſcontent 
and ſorrow, which is another extremity as bad as the former, This 
were like the 1vie to kill and make barren the tree which it em- 
braceth ; or the Ape, rhat killeth ber yours with culling them ; or 
like thoſe that fear to hold him up by the'hair of the head that 15 1n 
danger of drowning , for fear of hurting him, and fo ſuffer him to 
w_ Againſt this vice the wiſe Hebrew (pake much, Yourh mult 
held in ebedience and diſcipline, not bodily like beaſts and mad- 
wen, bur ſpiritual, humane; liberall, according to reaſoy. 
We come now to the particular an] more expreſſe adviſernents 


of this iniruRion, - The fitlt head ofthem 1s, as we have (aid , $0: 
Ce 
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exerciſe, ſharpen and form the mind, Whereupon there are divers 


precepts, bur the firſt principal and fundamental of all others, ronching the 
mind, 


which reſpeReth the end of infirution, and which 1moſt defire to 
inculcare, becauſe it is leaſt embraced and followed, and evety man 
runnerh after the contrary,which is a common and ordinary errour, 
is, co have much mote. and che chief and principal care to exercile, 
to.busband and manure, to uſe the proper good, and much lefleto 
get and endeayour the attainment of chat which is range; ro frive 
and ftudie more for Wiidom, then for Science and art ; rather well 
ro form the judgement, and by conſequence the will, and the con- 
ſcience, then to fill the memory, and to enflame the imagination, 
Theſe are the three mittri's pares of a reaſonable ſoul : But che firli 15 
the judgement, 'as before hath been diſcourſed, ro which place I re- 


ſend the Reader. Now the cufiome of the world is quite contrary » Lib.r.c:p.7, 


which runneth wholly atter Art, Science, and what is acquired, 
Parenes co the end they may maketheir Children wiſe, ate at great 
charge, and their children take great pains. Ut omninm rerum fic lite- 


varus imermsperantis laboramu : We are troubled with an immederate + 


deſire of learning , «« of ali thingselſe, And manytimes all is lolt, 
Bur to make them wile, honett, apt and dexterous, which is a mat- 
rer of ſmall charge or labour, they cake no care ar al]. Whar greater 
folly can there be in the world, more to admire (cience, that which 
is acquired , then memory , then wiſdom, chen nature > Now all 
commit not this fault with one and the ſame mince; fore fimp'y 
carried by cuftome, think that wifdom and ſcience are nor things 
different, or at leſtyiſe, that they match alwaies togerhers andthac 
it is neceſſary a man have the one toatrain the other : theſe kinde 
of men deſerve to be taught : others goout of malice : and think 
they know well enough what they do, and at what price ſoever it be 
they will have Art and Science: For this is a mean in theſe daies in 
the occidental parts of Europe to ger fame, reprtation,, riches, 
Theſe kinle of people make of Science, an Art and merchandile, 
ſcience mercenary,Pedantical, baſe and mechanica!,. They buy Sci- 
encetoſell it again, Let us leave theſe merchanrs as uncurable, 
Contrariwiſe , I cannot here but blame the opivion and faſhion cf 
ſome ofour Gentlemen of France, (fer in other Nations this favle 
1s not {o apparent) who have knowJecg or Art in ſuch diſdain and 
contempr , that they do leſsefteem of an honeſt man onely for this, 
becauſe he hath indie | : they diſchar ic as a thing that ſeemeth 32m 
one fortto impeach their Nebi ity. Wherein they ſhew ny =, 
(elves: 
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ſe{ves what they are, ill born, worſe adviſed , andtruly ignorant of 

vicrue and hanour, which they tikewife bewray 18 their carriage, 

their idlenels, their impertinencies, their inſufficiencies,in their 1n- 

10 epcies, vanities, and barbariries. 

4. To teach others, and to dilcorer the fant of all this , we muſt 
A compariſon make good tio things; The one that Science and Wiſdom ate 
of ſcience and thing: very different; and that Wiſdom is more worth then all the 
wi/des. Science or Art of the world; as Heaven exceeds the price of the 

Earth, goldotiron- The other, that they are nor onely different , 

bur thac they ſeldom or never £0 together, that they commonly 

hinder one another ; he that hath much knowledg or Arr'is ſeldom 
wile» and he that is wiſe hach not much knowledg, Some except» 
ons there are herein, but they are very rare, and of great, rich , and 
happy ipiries. Some there have beenin times paſt, but intheſe dayes 
Is. there are no more to be found, S 
"The definition Te becter to periorm this, we muſt firſt know what ſcience and 
of /cience aud Wiidom is, Science is a great heap, or accumulation.and proviſion of 
wiſcom, the good of anoth:r; that is,a colieRion of all that a man hath ſeen 
heard & read in books,thart is to ſay,of the excellent ſayings and do- 
ings ot great perſogages that have been of all nations;now the garner 
or itocenouſe where this great proviſion remaineth and is kept, the 
creaſury of (cicn;e and all acquired good, is the Memory, Hethat 
hath a 2ootd memory, the fault is his own if he want knowledg , be- 
caule he hath the meay, Wildom is a {weet and regular managing 
of the {oul, He is wiſe that governeth himſelf in his defires,thoughts 
opinions, ſpeeches, ations, with meaſure and proportion, Tobe 
brief, and in a word, wiſdom is the rule of the ſoul : and that which 
manageth this rule is the judgement, which (eerh, judgeth, elleem- 
eth all things, rangeth (hem as they oughr,civing ro every thing that 
which belongs unto ir, Let us now lee their differences , and how 
much wiſdom excels rhe other, 

Science is a ſmall-and barren good in reſpe& of wiſdom, for it is 
1G, not onely not neceſſary ( for of three patts of the world, two and 
more have madelitrle le thereof) bur it brings withit ſmall profir, 
and ſerves to little purpoſe, 1, Itis no way lerviceableto the lite 
ofa man : How many peoplerich and poor, great and imall, live 
pleaſantly and happily, that have never heard any ſpeech of icience? 


There are many other things more commodious and leryiceable to, 


the lite of man, an i the maintenince ot humane ſociery, as honour, 
e'ory , nobility, dignity , which neyertheleis are not neceſſary; 
” 2, Neither 
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2, Neither is ic ſerviceable to things natural, which-an ignorant ſor 
may-as well perform., as he that bath belt knowledg - Nature is a 
ſuſkcient miltriſs for that, 3. Nor co honeliy, an to make us bet- 
ter : paucis eff opus literis ad bonam mentem, Little learning ts re- 
qu;ſite for a good minde : nay , it rather hb ndrech it, He tha will 


mark-it well ,. ſhall find notonely more honelt people, bur allo. 


more excellent in all kind of victue amon: ft thoie that knoyy lit» 
tle, then thoſe that know moli; witnels Kowe, which was more ho+« 
neſt being young and ignorant, than when ic was old, crafty and 
cunning. Simplex illa & aperta virtue in obſcuram & ſolertem ſci. 
entiam verſa eſt : That fimple and open virtne us turned ivto obſcure 
end crafty knowledg, Science lerveti not for any thing , but ro in- 
vent craits and ſubcilties, artificial cunning devices, and whatioever 
is an enemy to 10pocencie, which willingly lodgerh wich (mplicicy 
and i.;norance.: Atheilme, errours, ies, and all the troubles of the 
world haveriien frum the order of theſe mcn of Art apd know- 
led?s, The firſt rempration of the devil, faith the Scripture , and 
the beginning of all evil , and the ruine ot mankinde , was the opi- 
nion and the defire of knowledg : Eritz ſicut dis ſcrentes bonum.& 
malum : Te ſhall be as gods , knowing good and evil. The Sirenes to 
deceive and intrap Vlyfſes within their inares, offered to him the 
eift of. Science, ; and S, Paw! adviieth you all ro take heed, ne 
quis vs ſeducat per phileſophiam : let no man ſeduce. you through 
their Philoſophy One of the ſufficientett wen of knowleds that 
ever was, ipake of ſcience, as of a thing not onely vain, bur hurrful , 
painful, and tedious.. To be brief, Science may male.us more hu- 
mane and courteous, but not more honel}, 4.. Again, ic jerveth no- 
thing to che {weetning of our life, or the quitting us ol thoſe evils 
that oppreſs us in the world : but contrarily it increaſeth and ſharp. 
neth them, witneſs Children and tools,fimple and igngranc perſons, 
who meaſuring every thing by the preſent calte , ran thorow them 
with the leſs grief, bebe chem with better content, then men of 
greateſt learning and knowledg, Science amicipateth thole evils 
that come upon us , in ſuch ſort chat theyare ſooner in the loul of 
man by knowledg; then in nature: The wile man ſaid, That. he that 
increaſeth knowledge, increalerh ſorrow : Ignorance is a moxe fit 
remedie againſt all evils, /ners malorum remeai um ignorantia ef ; Ig- 
nPerance ts the idle remedy of evils, From whence proceed thole coun- 
ſels ef our friends;Think not of ic;pur it ont of your head and memo: 
Iy, Is not this cocalt us into the arms of ignorance, as into the beſt 
and 
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avd ſafeſt SanAuzry thac may be > Bur this is but a mockery, for 
ro remember and roforger is not in our power, But they would 
do as Chirurgions u'e to do,who not knewing how to heal a wound; 
yet {et a good ſhew upon it by allaying the pain and bringiog ic 4- 
{leep. They that counſel men to kill chemſelyes in their extreme and 
remedileis evils, do they nor ſend a man to ignorance, Rtupiditie y 
inſenſibiliry > Wiſdom is a neceſſary goo1, and univerſally com- 
modious for all thiogs : it governech and rulerh all : there 18 not any 
thing chat can hide , or quir it ſelf of the juriſdiation or knowledee 
thereof : It beareth ſway every where, in peace, in war, in publick, 


in private ; irralerh and moderateth even che inſolent behaviours of - 


men, theic ſpcxts, their dances, their banquets, and is as a bridle un- 
rothem. To conclude, there is nothing chat ought not to be done 
diſcreetly and wiſely ; and contrarily , without wiſdom all chings 
fa)l into crouble an1 confuſion, 

Seconcly, Scicnce is ſervile, baſe and mechanical,in reſpeR of wif 
dom, and a thing borrowed with pain.A learned man is like a Crow 
deck with the feathers that he hath flols from other birds. He mak- 
eth a great (hew in the world , bar at the charge of another ; and he 
had need to veil his bonnet often, as a teſtimony of that honour be 
oives tothoſe [ror whom he hath borrowed his Arc, A wiſe man 
15 like him that lives upon his own revenewes ; for wiſdom is pro- 
perly a man own's;it is a natural good well cilled and laboured, 


Thirdly, the conditions are divers, the one more beautifull and 
more noble then the other. Learning or Science is fierce,prefump- 
tcous, arrogant, Opinative, indiſcreet, querulous , Scientia inflat : 
Krowledg puſfeth up. 2. Science is talkative, defirous ro ſhew it 
ſelf, which neverthelefſe knows not how to do any thing , is nor 
aQive, but onely fit to ſpeak and to diſcourſe : wiſdom aRerh and 
ooverneth all, | 

Learnivg,rhen and wiſdom are things very different,and wiſdom 
of the tworthe more excellent , more to be efteemed then ſcience, 
For it is neceſſary, profitable ro all, univerſal, ative, noble, honeſt , 
gracious, cheerful. Science is particular, unneceſſary, ſeldom profit- 
able, not ative, ſervile,mechanical, melancholick, opinative, pre- 
ſumptuous, | 

We come now to the other point, and that 18, that they are not 
alwaiesrogether, bur contrarily almoſt alwaies ſeparated, The nx 
tural reaſon (as hath been ſaid) is, that their temperaturesare =] 

ecarys 
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arary. For that offcience and memory is moiſt; and that of wil- 
domandjudgemenc, dry, This alſo 1s Ggnified unto us, in thar 
which happened to our firlt parents, who as foon as they cali theic 

opon knowledy, they preſently defired it , and ſo were robbed 
of that wiſdom , wherewithal they were indued ſrom the begin- 
nipg ; whereof we every day ſeethe like in common experience. 
The moſt beautifull and flouriſhing States, Common-weals, Em- 
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pires, antient and modern, have been, and are governed very wile-#/don with. 
ly, both in peace and war ,. without Science, Kome the firit five 9% Science. 


hundred years, wherein it flouriſhed 1D virtue and valour, was 


without knowledg ; and ſo !oon as it began to be learned, ic began- 


to corrupt , trouble, and ruinate it (el: by ctvil wars, The mot 
beautifail Politie that ever was, the Lacedemonian, built by Lycwr- 
gue, from whence have (prung the greareit perionages of the world, 
wade no profeſſion of learning, and yer. it was the ſchool of virtue 
and wiſdom, and was ever victorious over eAthens , the molt learn- 
ed Cirte of the world, the 'chool of all (cience, the habitation of 


the Muſes , the fore-houle of Phiioſophers. All thoſe great and: 


flouriſhing Realms ot the eaſt and welt Indies, have ſtood tor many 
ages covether withourt learning, without the knowledge of books or 
writings, In theledayes they learn many things,by the good leave 


and afſiftance of their new maliers z ac the expence of their own" 


liberty , yea their vices and their ſubcilttes roo, whereof in former 
times they never heard ipeech, Thar great, and it may be the great- 


et and moſt Alouriſhing State and Ewpire which is at this day in the * 


worl1, is that of chat great Lord, who like the Lyon of the whole 
earth, makes him{(elt to be feared of ail the Princes and Monarchs 
of the wor!d; and even in this State, there is not any profeſſion of Sci- 
ence, nor School, nor permiſhon or allowance to read, or reach pub- 
lickly, no not in matters of religion, What guideth and governeth 


and maketh the Stare to proſper thus ? It is wiſdom, it is prudence... 
Buc come we tothole Srares wherein Learning and Sciences are in: 


eredir,, Who do govern'them ? Doubcleſſe, not the learned, Let 
us rake for example this our Realm, wherein learning and know- 
lede have greater honour then in all the world behdes , and which 
ſeemeth to-have ſuzceeded Greece it (e}f : The principal officers of 
this Crown, the Contable, Marſhal, Admiral, the Secretaries of 
the Stare who diſpatch all affairs, are commonly men alrogerher 
Miceraze. And doubtleſſz many great Lawygivers, Founders,and Prin» 
es hare baniſhed Sciencz as the poyion and peltilence of a 
Common» 
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Common-wealth, :Licinine, Valentinian, Mahomer, Lycurgm. And 
this we (ee whatrwiſdom is without ſcience, Let us now (ce whar 
ſcien:e is without wildom, which is not heard to do, Let uslook a 
lictle into thoſe that make profeſſion of learning , that come from 
Schools andUniverſnies,and have their heads full of AriFotle, Cicero, 
Bartolw, . Arethere any peop'e in the world more untoward, more 
ſotciſh,more unhi for all chings? From hence cometh that Proverb, 
that when a man would deſcribe a fool, oran untowardly perlon , 


he calleth him Clerk, Pedanc : *And co expreſle a thing ill done, i; 


is che manner to (ay, It is Clerkely done, Ir ſhould ſeem that learn- 
ing doth intoxicate,, and as it were hammer a mans brains, and 
makes bim to turn lor and fool, as King Agrippe (ard to S, Paxl; 
Mmlte te litere ad inſaniam adigunt : much learn.ng maketh thee mad, 
There are divers men;that had they been never trained up in ſchools 
and colle Jges, they had been far more wiſe: and cheir brechren thac 
have never applyed themſclves ro learning, have proved the wiſer 
men ; Ut melius fwiſſet now didiciſſe : nam poitquans doit; prodierunt , 
boni deſunt : So that it had been better they had never been learned : for 
after they became learned, they left off from being good, Come to the 
practile : chule me one of thele learned (cholers, briog him to rhe 
common councel of a citie , or any publick aſſembly , wherein the 
affairs ofStace are conſulced of, or matter of policy, or houfhold hug. 
bandry, you never ſaw a man more aſtoniſhed he waxeth pale,bluſh- 
etch, cougheth, and ar lali knows not what to ſay, And it he chance 
to ſpeak, he entrerh into a long diſcourſe of definitions , and diviſi- 
ons of Ariſtotle : ergo pot-lead. Mark in the ſelf-ſame counſel, a 
Merchant , a Burgefle, that never heard ſpeak of Ariftotle , he will 
yield a better realon,give a ſounder judgement, and more to purpoſe 
then theſe {cholaſtical Doors, ' 


Now it is not enough to hare ſaid, that wiſdom and learning ſel- 
dom concur and meet rogether, unlefſe we ſeek the reaſon and cauſe 
therecf; not donbtivg chereby bur ſufficiently co content apdto 
fatisfie thoſe, that mx{like what I have ſaid, or think me perhaps an 
enemy toerndiction and learning. "The queſtion therefore is, From 
whence it cometh that learning and wiſdom do ſeldom encounter 
and meet together in one and the ſame man : And there 1s great 
reaſon, why we ſhould move this queſtion : for it 1s a firange thips, 
and againſt reaſon, thar a man, the more learned he is , ſhould not 


an 
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2nd infirumenc unto wildom. Behold therefore two men, the one 
aiudenc , the other nope ; he that hath udied, is, in ſome ſort , 
bound to be far the wiſerettherwo , becauſe he hath all chat the 
other hath, char is,nature, reaſon,judgement;|pitit; and beſides theſe 
the counſels , diicourſes ,-judgements of all the greatelt men of che 
world, by reading their books. Is there not then great realon , he 
ſhould be much more wile, more dexcerous , more honeſt then the 
other, fince that with theie proper and-natural means, he atraincth 
fo many extraordinary, on every de? For as one faich well, che 
natural good cohering and concurring withthe accidental, frameth 
an-cxcellent compoſition : and yer neverihelefle, we ſeethe contrar 
ry, as hath been ſaid, 


Now the true reaſop and anſwer ro all this , 15 the evil and finilter 4, Re ts 
manner of ſtudy and iN ivfirution. They learn out of books and i# d//:ipline, 


ſchools excellent knowledge,bur with ill means, and as b:d fucceſle, 

Whereby ic comes co paſle, that all their tudy-profiteth them no» 

thing at all, but they remaip indigent and poor, 1p the micſt of their 

plenty and riches, and like 7 anta/xs, dic ior hunger in the midtt of 

their dainties « the reaſon is, becau:e whilelt they pore upon their 

books, they reſpe& nothing io much as to (iufte and turniſh their 
memories with that which they read and underiiand, and preſently 
they thinkchemſelves wile: like bim chat pur his bread in his pocket, 
md not into his bgldy , when his pocket was full, died for hunger, 
And ſo with a memory fully tufted , they continue fools ; Student 
non ſibi &.vite, ſed alis & ſchile : They findy not for themſelves, 
and for the benefit of their life , but for others, and for the ſchooles, 
They prepare thetn(elves to be reporters ; Cicero hath laid it, Ari- 
Fotle, Plato hath left io writing, &c. bur they for their parts know 
nothing, Theſe men commit a double faulty rhe one is that they 
apply not that which they lear , to themfelyes , that (o they 
may form themtelves unto virtue, wiſdom, reſolution, by which 
means their knowledge- is unproficable unto them; the other is, 
that during all that time z which with great pains and charge chey 
employ , to the heaping together and pocketing up for another 
without- any. profit to themſelves, whatſoeyer they can rob 
from other men, they ſuffer their- own proper good to fill to 
the ground , and never put in practice, They on the other 
fide that (tudie not , having no recourſe' unto another, take a 
care co husband their natural gifts , and ſo. prove many times 
| the. 


£ 
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the better, the morewiſe , and reſolute, though leſſe learned, leife 
geiners; leſſe glorious, One there is that hath {aid as much, though 

'' other.viſe and more briefly ; That learning marrerh weak wits and 

& Gooddiſcipline. ſpirics, perfictech the Rrong and natural. 

' Y. Now hearken to chat counſel that I give hereupon; A man muſt 
not give himielt roche gathering and keeping the opinions & know- 
ledges of another, rothe end he may afterwards make report'of 

-them, or uſe them for ſhew or oltencation, or ſome bale and merce- 
nary profit ; but he mutt u'e chem ſo, as that he may make chem his 
own. He mult nor onely lodg them in his minde , bur mcorporate 
and tranſubliantiace them into himſelf, He mult nor onely water 

' his minde wich the dew of knowledg, but he muſt make it <ſſenrial- 

ly better, wiſe, ftrong, good, conragiofs ; otherwite to what end 

lerveth ludy > Non paranda nobis ſolums, ſed frutnda ſapientia e#: 

- Wiſdom 15 not onely to be gotten by us, but to be enjoyed, He mult nor do 

as it is the-manner of thole that make garlands , who pick here and 
there whole flowers, and lo carry them away to make noſe-gayes, 
andafcerwards preſents; heap together ont of chat book , and our of 
chis book, many good things , to make a fair and a goodly ſhew to 
others ; but he muſt do as Bees uſe to do , who carry not away the 
flowers , bur ſettle them'elves upon rhem (like a hen that covererh 
her — and draweth from them theic ſpiric,forcevirtue, quin- 
reſſence ; and vouriſhing themſelves, turn themggnto their own ſub- 


own; and ir is no moreeither Thyme or (weet Marjorum.So muſt a 
| man gather from books the marrow and ſpirir ( never enthralling 
'x himſelf ſo much as to retain the words by heart, as many uſe to do , 
| much lefle the place, the book, the chapter ; thar is a (otriſh and 
vain luperſtition and vanity, and makes him loie the principal) and 
having ſucked and drawn che good, feed his minde therewith, inform 
his judgment, inftrutand dire his conſcience and his opinion » 
retifie his will; and ina word, frame unto himſet a work wholly 
| his own, that is to ſay, an honeſt man, wile, adviſed, reſolute ; Nos 
'y ad pompam, nec ad ſpeciems , nec ut nomine magnifico ſequi ocium velis, 
WE Tacic. ſed quo firmior adverſus fortuita rempublicam capeſſas, Not for pomp or 
= oftentation, nor to the end thow wouldeſt follow eaſe with a glorious name, 
x but that thereby thou® mayeſt more firmly take upen thee the government 
| if of the Common-mealth againſt all accidents, 


{ 
: 


22, And hereurto the choice cf ſciences is neceſſary, Thoſe that 1 


[is | commend 


if! 
F 


-ſtance,and afterwards make good and (weet honey,which is all cheix - 


The duty of parents and children. 
commend aboye all o:bers, and that beſt ſerve to that end, which 1 2. 


reach us to Hive, and cv live well, narcte abd virtue; char which we 
are and thac which we ſhould be : under the moral are comprehen- 
ded,rhie Poliricks,Oeconomicks, Hiſtories. All che ref? are vain and 
frochy, and we are hot co dyell upon thiem , but co cake them ns 


Jo a 
en end of the inftruRion of youth and compariſon of learving 
and Wiſfdome, hath held me too long,by reaſon of the contefiation, ? 
Let us nowproceed ro the other parrs and adviiements of rhis in- 


©, and whereof 1 am co ſpeak, are vatural and moral, which **4 


ſtrauciov. The means of inftruRions are direts, eſpecially of tro worth, 


forts : the one by word, that is ro ſay, by precepts, 1n{{roftivns and 
leQures ; or elle by conference with honeſt add able men,filling and 
refibingour wits againſt theirs, as icon is cleafifed and braucifred by 
— file; This meancs and manner is very pleafing and agreeable to 
arure, 
The.other by ation , that is, example, which is gotten , not 


onely frvin g60d men by imication, and fimilitade,bur alſo wicked, By example, 


by d\agreement in 'opiniots ; for ſormerhere are that learn bercer 
by the oppoſition and horrour of all evil rhey ſee in atorcher. Ir 
is a \peciall u'e of J uſtice, to condernn one that he may ſerve for an 
exainple unro others, And oid Cixto was wont ro ſay , That wilt 
men 'may katnmoteof fools, then fools of wiſe men, The La» 
cedetnoniens the berrer co difſwade their children from drunken» 
vefſe, made rheir ſervants dronken before rheir faces, ro the end 
chat feeing how hortibte a ſpeRacle a Urrmnken man waszthey ſhould 
the rather dereft ic, 


Now this fecond means or manner by example,teacherh ns with 4 compariſe 


more eaſe avd more delight, To learn by precepts isa long way , 
becauſe it ts painſull thing to underſtand well, and underſiandiris 
to retain we!l, and recaining to'ufe and praftiſe well, And hardly 
can we promite our felyes ro reap thar fraic which they promiſe un- 
tons, Butexampleand imirarion reacherh vs above the work or 
aQiod ic felh, invire os with much more ardour, and promiſe unto 
us that glory which we learn to imirare, 

The iteed that is cat intotheearth , draweth nnro ic ſelſin the 
end, rhe quality of thatearth whereunto ic is tranſporred, 2nd be- 
comes like untothat which doth there naturally grow:So the ſpirics 
and manners ef men conform themſelves ro thoſe with whom chey 
commonly converfe, I 
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Now theſe two manners of profittivg by Speech and by Examyle 


are like-wiſe twofold : ſor they . are drawy trom excellent Perio- 
nages, either living bytheir ieohble and outw-r . frequentation and 


' Conference ; or dead, by the reading of their books, 


The ficltzthat is the commetrce with the living,is more lively and 
moxe natnrall, it is a ſruietful exercile of life, which was much in vſe 
amongſt the ancients; yea the Gre. ks them'elves;bur it is caſual de, 
pending enanather, and rare 2. It is a difficult matter.co meer with 


- {luch people, and more difficult to make.u(e af chem,  Andthis is 


pracucd either by keeping home, or. by travelling and. viſiting 
lirange countries, not to be fed with vanities, as the moſt do,bur to 
carty with them the krowledge and canſideration eſpecially of the 
hnmorsand cuſtoms of thole natigns.. 

This is a. prafirable exerciſe, the body is neither idlez. nor tyred 
with labour, for this moderate agiration keeps a man in breath, 
the minde is in contip.all exerciſe, by marking things known and 
DEW... 

There is not a better ſchool to ſorm the life of man, ther to {ee 
the diverfity of ſo many others lives;and to rake a perperuall vatie- 
ty of the forms of our nature, 

The athzr commerce with the dead by the benefit of their books, 


27, . . 
From the dead,;1S MOTE (ure, and more near unto us;more conliantzand lefſe charge- 


able. He that knows how to make uſe of them, receiveth thereby 
oreat pieaſuce, great:comfort, It dilchargeth us of the burthen of a 
redious idlenefl2 , it withdraweth us from fond imaginations, and 
other outward things, that vex andtrouble us : lc coun-elleth us, 
and comforteth us in our griefs and afflictions : bur yer ir is onely 
eond tor the minde, whereby the body,remainetwichourt aRion, 
altereth and languiſheth, 

W- mult now ſpeak of thatorder of proceediog and formality 


4. Ts make the which 2 teacher.of youth multi keep, that he may happily arriie to 


his propoſed end, [c hath many parcs; we will couch ſome of them, 
Ficlt he mult otten examine his ſcholar, aske his judgement and 
opinion of whatſoerer ſhall preſent itſelf unto him... This is. quite 
contrary to the ordinary Rtyle, which is,that the maſter do alwaies 
ſpeake and tech his child with authority, . and work into his head 
as igc9 a veſlel. whatſoever he will,inſomuch char chi'd'en are only 
Auditors and Receivers, which manner ofreaching I cannot com- 
mend ; Obeſt plerumg, iis e diſcere volunt, autoritas eorum qui 


docert : The anthority of them which teach , burteth for the mot 
x part 
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part thoſe which would learn, Their (picits muſt be awakened and 
1oflamed by demands', make them hictt ro ask others, ro enquire, 
and coopen' the-way at theic own will, It without queſtioning 
with them a man ſpeak wholly unto themyir is a labour in amann«cf 
loſt, the childe is not profited thereby, becauſe he chinks it belongs 
not ynoto hitm(o long as he yeilds not an acceunt thereof; he lends 
onely his cars and thoſe coldly roo ; he ers nor forward with fo 
o00d a Paſe, as when he is a party inthe buſineſſe, Neicher is it 
enough to make them give their judgment, bur that they maintain 
it , avdro be ableto give a reaſon of their ſaying, co the end char 
they ſpeak not by roar ; bur chat chey be atrentive, and careful of 
thar they ſpeak: And to give them the betrer inconragement there» 
ugco , a man mult not ſeem to negleR rhat they ſay, but commend 
at the leaſt their good eſſay andendeavour, This torm of teaching 
by quefiions and demands, is excellently obſerved both by Socrates 
(the principall in this butneſlſe) as we ſee every where in Plato , 
where by a long annexien and enfolding of demands Wiccily 
an1{dexterouſly made ,' he {weetly leaderh a man co the cloſer of 


verity; and alſo by the DoRour of vetity, in his Go'pel, Now Matth. rs. Tz. 
theſe queſtions muli not be onely of things touching icience and Luk.10, & 24+ 


memory, as$ hath been ſaid, bur marter of ju/gement. For to 
this exerciſe all things way ſerve, even che leaſt that are as the :ol- 
lies of a Laquey,. the malice of a Page, a diſcourſe at Table: for the 
work of judgment is not-ro handle and ro underſtand great and 
high matters, bur juſtly ro weigh them, and confider of them whats» 
ſoerer they be. ' - 

Queltions therefore muſt be more] rouching the jadgment of 
men and their actions, and by reaſon derermined, tothe end that 
thereby men may frame their judgment and their conſcience, The 
rutor or infifuQtor of Cyrw in Xevophon for a leQure propoſed this 
Queſtion; A' great youth having a little coar or caffock y gave 
it to one of his companions of a lefſe ſtature, and cook from him 
his caſſocky which was the greater : upon which fa& he .'emanded 
his judgment, (rw anſwered, that it was well, becauſe both of 
them were thereby the better ficted, © But his maſter reprehended 
hm ſharply for ic,becau he contidered onely the fineſſe and cons 
veniencie thereof, and not the jultice, 'which ſhould firft and eſpeci- 
ally have been thought of, which was that no man may be enforced 
in that which was his own, And this no doubr is an excellent man- 
ner of inftruciqn, And thongh a man may recite authorities on: of 
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baoks, the ſaying of Cicere, 0x Arifios/e, yer it ip. Bot oily to recive 
them, but co judge of them, apdio to frame and (afhion them to 
all ufes, and to apply them ro divers ſubjeRs, It is nor enough 
to report as a hiltory, that Cage killed himicl ar Crrca, rhur 
be might not fall into che hands of Ceſ## ; and that Braras and 
Caffive were the auchors of che dgach of Ceſar; fos this is the leats 
bur 1will that he proceed and judge, whether they did well hexein, 
or po; wherhec they delerve well of the common-weal; wherher 
they carried them'elyes therein according to wildomes juttice , 


.valour; and wherein chey did ill, wherein well. Finally andgene- 


rally, 1n all the!e diſcquries,, demands, anſwers, the conveniency, 
orders wxifs mult he inquired inco ; 3 work of judgemept and 
conſcience, Fheſe rhings 3 man by avy means mult nox dillemb's, 
but ever preſſe them and hold him (ubjeR unto chew, 

Secondly, he mult accyltom and frame him to an konglh curia* 


5. An adviſe- fity to knovy all things, whereby he my ficli have bis eyes upon 
ment touching every thing, the better ro conlider all chat may be ſaid, dane or at» 
bouep eurioſuly. rempred concerning himſelf, and noghigg mult paſle his hands, be- 


; 39, 
| 6. Advice. 


fore ic palle and repaſle his judgement ; and then he myſ} mphe an 
E2quiry inco orher matters , 28 well of cighs 28 of actign, He hat 
enquiceth alter nothing; knows nockipg> (aith ope: Hethac hukiech 
net his minde, and ſuftererh ic co ruſt, becomes a fool ; and chere- 
fore be myſt make probic of 3ll, apply eyery thing co bialelf, rake 
advice and cqun(el as well of whar 16 path, che herger ro (g8 che exror 
he hath commirted ; as of that which is ta cape, the barter 50 
znle and dire& himſelf, Children muſt not be ſufteged ra þe 
idle, to bring chemleIves aſleep, ro entertain themſelves with their 
own praule: for wauciog ſutfciepey ro furniſh chemſelves wich 
gaed and werthy mzrtes > chey will teed upop vanes ; they 
muli pherefors be alwajes buked 18 forge Employment 2 and kepy 
1 breath :and thjs curiofity mult be ingendred ip chem, the bexrer 
co awaken them, and co ſpyr them toryard, which being ſuch 
45 18 ſaid , ſhall be mejcher vain jp ic ſe}, por tedious ro arQ 
Fs 
He mult likewiſe fafhign and monld hzs ſpigig co che gener! par 
tero and model Kr warld and of pature, make i univeslg), that 
15 £0 la vs 2. pars uvcp him 1n.4Vl chjngs, (he an3veslsl ſage of na- 
tyre : that phe whole world may he his book : that of whar ſyb- 


1-4 loxxer a mn c31k, he call his gze ang buy chought upon rhe 
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en1and opinions, which have been, and are inthe world touching 
that ſubje&. The molt excellent and noble mindes,are the more 
univerſall and more free; and by this means the mind is contented, 
lcarneth not to be aſtoniſhed art any rhingzis tormed to a reſolution 
and (edfafi conltancy. To be briet, (ach a man doth no more ad- 
mire any thing, which is the highe(t and lalt point of wiidom, For 
wharſeever doth happen, or a man may reporr unto him, he eaſily 
finds that there is nothiog inthe worldeither new 'or firange;' that 


the condition of man is capable of all things ; that they have come - 


to others, and char elſewhere divers things paſſe more (iravge, 
more great, And in this ſenſe it was that wite Secrates called him- 
ſelf, A citizen of the world. And contrarily, there. is not any thing 
that doth more deprave and enthrall che minde of man, then to 
make him talte and underſtand but one certain opinion, belief, and 
manner of life, What greater folly or weaknefſſ: can there be, then 
co think chat all the world walketh,believerh,ſpeaketh,dorh,liverh, 
and diech, according to the manner of his country ? likettioſe 
bard block-heads, who when they hear one recite the manners and 
opinions of forrein countries very different and contrary to theirs , 
they tremble for fear , avd believe them nor, orelle do ablurdly 
condemn them as barbarous; ſo much are they enthralled and ryed 
to their cradle, a kinde of people brought up (as they ſay) in a bot- 
cle,chat never ſaw any thing buc therow a hole, Nov this univerſal 
ſpicic mult be attaived by the diligence of the maſter or teacher, 
afcerwards by travel, and communication with rangers, and che 
reading of books and the hiltories of all Nations, 

Finally he muſt teach him co rake nothing upon credit and by 
authority ; this is to make himſelf a beaſt, and ro ſuffer himſelf co 
be led bythe noſe like an oxe: bar co examine all chings with 
reaſon, to propoſe all chings, and then to give him leave to chuſe, 
And if he know not how to chule, bur donbr which perhaps 
is the bercer , ſounder, and (urer courſe; to teach him likewile to 
reſo!ye of nothing of himſelf, but rather co diltrult his own judge» 
ment, 


a.care taken, at. one and the ſame 1n(tant with the ſpirit, not ma- 


Now a maſter mult endeavour to keep his childe free from delicacy 
and pride in apparell, in ſleeping, eating, drinking ; he mult bring 
tim'up hardly ts Jabout and pains, accuſtom him co heat and cold, 

: | Hh 3 winde 


Afrer the minde comesthe body, whereof chere muſt likewiſe be 
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wiakand weather, yea and unto haraicds ros harden his muſcles 
and his finews,as well as his minde; to labour and then to piin and 
oricfroo; For the firft difpoſeth tothe ſecond: Labey callus ob. 
ducit dolori :; Labour bardneth @ man agninſt grief, To be brief, he 
mult endeayont co make him lufty and vigorous, indifferent co att 
kinde of viande, All this ſerverh not only for his health , but (or 
publick affzirs and lervices. t 

We come now tothe third head » which concernerh manners : 
wherein both body and ſoul have a ts This is two-fold; To 
hindes cheevil, to iograft and nouriſh the good, The firſt is the 
more neceflary , and therefore the greater cate and heed muſt be 
rakes, It mutt therefore be done intime, for there is no time too 
ſpecdy, ro hinder the birth and growth of at} iHf manners and con- 
dicions; eſpecially theſe following, Which are to be ſeated in 

outh, 

, To lies a baſe vice of ſeryancs and flaves, of a licentions and feat- 
ful minde, tde canſe whereof arilecth many titnes from bad and rude 
iptruSzon, 

A (ortifh ſhame and weaknefſe, wheredy they ſeek ro hidethem- 
ſelves, hold down their heads, dluſh at every queſtion that is pro- 
poſed, cannot endure a correRion, of a ſhatp word without a 
lirange alceration ofcoumenance; Nature doth many times dear 
a great (way herein, bur it maſt be correQed by ſtudy, 

All affection and (ingularicy in habitearriage,vare,tpecch;geſtnre, 
and all other things; -vhis 1s a teſtimony of vanity and vatneglory, 
and marreth all the reft, even that which is goed ; Liter ſupere 
pompas, fine imuidia: A max may be wife withow pomp, w. en- 
V 


/f 

But aboxre all, choler, fullennef(z, obſtinacys and therefore ir is 
very neceſfary that a chiide Bever have his wHl by fuch froward 
meantardichathe learn and find thac theſe qualities are alrogerher 
unproficable and booriefſe,yea bait and villanous;and for this cauſe 
he mu never be flattered, for that marrech and corrupterh him , 
reacheth him to be fallen and froward, it he have nor his will,and 
is theend maketh him infolent, chat a man ſhall never work any 
good upon him ; Nihil magis reddit irncundos , quanedueatio mollit 
'& bl. ndw': Nothing more maketh one prone ro anger han ſoft and cock; 

ering education, | 
By the ſelt-ſame means a man muſt ingraft inco him good and 
honeſt manners : Aud firſt to infiratt him torfear and —_ 


The duty of parents and children, 


zto tremble nnder that infivice and inviſible majeſty , ro ſpeak 
ſeldom and ſoberly of God, of his power, eternity, wiſdom, 
will, and of his works ; nec tndifferencly and upon all occafions, 
bur fearfully, with {hame an1 reverence, Not ro be over ſcrupuloys 
inrhe myfieries and points of Relipion, but to conform him(elfro 
Goverment and Dilcipline of the Chnrch, 

Secondly , co repleniſh and cheriſh his heart wich ingenuity , 
freedom, candor, integrity, and to teach him to be an honeſt man, 
our of an honourable and honeſt minde, nor ſervilely and mecha- 
oically, ſor fear , or hopz of apy honour or profit , ar other con- 

om" , hen virtue it (elf, Theſe rwo are eſpecially tor him- 

f, 

For another and the company withwhom he converſerh,he myll 
workin him a ſweet kinde of affability ro accommodate him!elt ro 
all kinde of peoplcy to all faſhions ; Omnis Ariftipum decur color, 
& fiarrs, & res : Every commenance, condition and gefture became 
Ariſftippms, Herein Alcibiades was exceſlent, That he learn how 
to be able, and ro know how to do all things, yea excefle and licen» 
ctious behaviouts,it need be; bur thar he love ro do only that which 
is 2000, That he refrain to do evil, not for want of courage » nor 
(trengrh, nor knowledg, but will, Afaltur intereft mirum peccare 
guts nolit, aut reſet : There ts great difference, im not being willing te 
fm, and not be 1:3 able, 

Modeſty, whereby he contenteth ncr,nor tieth kimſelf,cither to 
all, as to the greateft an { moſt repeRive perſons, or fuch as are his 
inferiors, either m condion or ſufficiency;nor defenderh any thing 
obſfinately,with afftrmative, reſolute, commanding words , bur 
ſweer, ſubmiflſe and mocerate ſpeeches, Hereot hath been ſpoken 
eliewher:, Andthusthe three heads of the duties of parents are 
diipatche”, 

The fonrrh,concerneth their affeRion and communication with 
them,when they are great and capable of that whereunto they were 


inicafted, We know rhat affection is reciprocall an { naturall be- 7, 
twixt parents and their chi;dren, but thar of parents towards their rene, 


children is far more firong and more nacurill; becauſe ic is given by 


oY 


F. 


See lib, 2. cap 


9. 


36, 
The fourth 


part touching 
duty of pa- 


nzenre to love thoſe chings that are coming on to the mainre- the love of 


nance and continwance ot the world, eſpecially thole in whom 
2 man doch live when he is dead. That of children towar.!s their ; 


Parend s Feater 


hen the louvg 


parents is retrograde) and therefore ir goeth not ſoftropgly, not(o of cduldres. 


veturally ; and it ſeemerh rather to be the payment of a debt,anda 
Hh 4 thankſul ac- 
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The love of 


fold. 


38, 
Of the true 
fath:rly love 
2m COommunt- 


The duty of Parents and chil /rev, 


acknowledgment of a benefit received, then a p: re, {een p 22nd 
nacurall love, Moreovet, hethat giveth an. doth ood , wicth 
more then he that receiveth andis indebted : Aiid thereto a: ta- 
ther and every. agent that doth good to another, loverh mote then 
be is belovec. The reaſons of this proþcution are many. A.l love 
ro Be (which Being is exercifed and demoniirated in motion and 
ation), Now he that giveth and cocti good co another y Is aiter a 
ſorc unvhim that receiverh, He that gi.ech and doth good ro ano- 
ther, doth that which is honeſt and hono!t rable; he that receiverh 
doth none of this: honeltie is for the ficit , probs tor the ſecond, 
Now honekiie is far more worthy, firm, i-abie, amiable cheo pr ofir, 
which in a moment vaniſheth, Again. thoſe things are moli be. 
loved that cot us moſ?;that is dearelt unto us,which we come more 
dearly by. Now to beger, to nouriſh, ro bripg up is a matrex of 
oreater charge, then to receive all theſe, 

This love of Parents is two-fold, though alwayes paturall, yet 
after a divers manners: the one is ſimp'y and univerſally natural!, 
and is a imple inftin@ which is common with beaſts, according to 
which Parents love andcheriſh their children, though deformed, 
ſftammering, halting, milk-ſops,and uſe them like moppets, or little 
apes, This love in not truly humane, Man in-'ued with reaſon, 
mult not ſervyilely ſubjeR himſelf unto nature as beaſts do, bur fol- 
low ic more nobly with diicourſe of reaſon. The orhet then is 
more. humane and rea[onable , whereby a man loverh his children 
more or leſle, according to that meaſure wherein he ieeth the leeds 
and ſparks of virtue. goo:!veſſe, ard rowardlineſle to arile and ſpring 
vp.inthem... Some there are who being beiotted and carried with 
the former kin of affettions, have but lirtle ofthis , and never 
complaining of the charge ({o long as their children are but ſmall, 
complain thereof when they come ro their growth, and beginto 
protir, Ir ſeemeth that they are in a tort offended and vexed to 
ſee them to grow aud (et forward in horell courles, that they may 
become honeſt men : theſe parents are bruciſh and inhumane. 

Now accorcing to t4is ſecond, trut and forherly loveyn che well 
governing thereot, parents ſhould receive their children, if they.be 
capable, ipto their ſociety and partnerſhip rs their goods, admit 


cacing with bzx Cem t5 their counſell, intel jgence, the knowief#ge and courſe of 
children being their dome(ticall affairs, as allſoro the communication of their de- 


come 10 years 
#f.. diſcraion, 


| fiermients, opinions, and thovghts, yea conſent and contribute to 
' thetr honeſt recreations and pallimes, as the caſe ſhall require, 


alwayes 


The duty of Parents aud children, 


alwayes reſerving their rank and authority, For we candemn the 
auſtere, losc-like, apdi.vperious countenince and carriage of choſe 
that veer look upon heir children, nor (peak unto them bur wich 
auchority, will not be called :achers bur lord;,though God himſelf 
refuie not this name ot Father, never caring for the hearty iove of 
their child: engſo they may be feared, r:verenced, and adored, And 
for cis cawle , they give unto them (p:ringly, ke:p chem in want 
that they miy the betrer keep them in aw, and obedicn.e, ever 
threatning them fome ſmall pi:rance b; their laſt Will, when they 
depart our of this lif:, Now chis is a ſottiſh, vain, and ci icvlous 
foolery; It isto dillralt their own proper, true, and niturall autho- 
ritie, £O ger an artificiall; and itis the way to Ceceive themtelres, 
andto gray in contempt, which is clean contrary to thar they 
pretend, Ir caulerh cheir childrento carry themſ-lves cynningly 
with them, and ro conſpire and find m2ans how to deceive them. 
For parents ſhould in good time frame their minds to duty, by 
reaſon, and not hare recourſe to theſe means more tyrannous then 
fatheriy. 
Errat longe mea quidem ſententia, 
Q#i imperinm credit eſſe gravins ant ſtabiliza 
Vi quod fit quam illud quod amicita adjungitar, 
In my opinion he is much amiſs, 
Who thinks more firm or grave that rule of bis, 
That's wrought by forcegken what of friendſhip ts. 
In the laſt diſpoition of our goods, the bett and inrelt way is to 
follow the laws and cultomes cf the Country, The: laws: have 


betrer proiided forit then we, andit 1s aſater courſe to ſufter },f wils ac- 
them to f11l in ſomerhino , then to adventure upon our own de- co. d:ng to the 
ſes, in our own proper choice, Ir is to abu'e that liberty we have {4% 


therein » toſerve our fouliſh phantaſies and private paſhons , like 
thoſe that ſuffer themſelves to be carried by the unwonred officious 
aQions and flatteries of thoſe that are preſent, who make ule of 
their lait Wills and Teftaments, either by gratifying or cha{lifing 
the ations of thole that pretend intere(i therein. A man mnft con- 
form himſelf co reaſon and common culiome hereio. which is' wiſer 
then we are, an i the ſurer way. 

We come now to the duty of children cowards their Parents, 
ſo naturall and lo relig:ous,aud which onghe to be done unco them. 


not as unto pure an {1mple men, bur demi-gods. earthly, morcall, ,y,,q; their 
viible gods, And this is the realon why Ph;lo the Jew fard , parents, 


that 
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that the Commandment tovetnng rhe dury of children was wricten 
the one half inthe fict Table , which contained the Command- 
a ments chac concern our duty cowards God ; and the other half in 
the ſecond Table , wherein are the Commandments that concern 
our neighbour , as being half divine, and half humane, This ray 
likewile is ſo certain, ſodue and requiſite, that ir may not be dit- 
penſed withall by any other dacy or love whatſoever, be ir never {6 
reat, 
; For, if it ſhall happen chat a man ſee his father and hi 
ſonne (o mdavgered at one and the fame inſtant, as that he 
cannet reſcue and ſuccour them both , he mult forſake his ſonae, 
and go to his father rhough his love towards his ſonne be 
oreater y as before hath been ſaid, And the reafon is, becauſe 
the dury of a ſonne cowards his farher is more ancient, and hath 
= greater priviledge, and cannot be abrogated by any later 
uty., | 
Now this duty conſifeth in five points, comprehende1 in this 


_ _ wor.|; Honour thy father and thy mother, The ficlt is reverence,not 
- fteth ; fve onely in outward yelinre and countenance, bnc alſo inward; which 


points. is that high and holy opimon andeſteem , thar a child oag*t to 
have of his parents, as the archors and originall cauſes of his 
being, andofhis good: a quality that makes them relemble God 
himſelf, 
2, The ſecondis obedience, even to the rougheſt and hardeſt com- 
Jes. 35. man3s of a farhier, accor -ins to rhe example of the Reghab;tes, who 
ro obey the command of cheir farher, never drank wine in all their 
hves. | 
Nay more they thar, Jſa«c refuſed not, to yeild his neck ro the 
fword of his father, 
The third is te ſaccour their parents in af! their needs-and ne- 
zo ceſficies , tonourich rhem in their old age, their impotency, and 
wantzto eiverhem their affiltance in all their affairs, 
We have anexample and pattern hereofeven in beaſts, h 
}n Examer. In th: Stork, whoſe little ones (as Saint Baſ afficmerh) feed an! 
nouriſh their old darn ms. cover rhem with their feachers,when they 
fall from rhe, and couple themlelves togethet to carry them upeN 
their backs," Love farniſheth them with chis arr, 


This 


The duty of Parents and children, 


This example is © lively and fo Genificane , that the duty 
of children towards their parents hath been ſignified by the qua- 
lity of this crearure, : $1rrrinapyrr, recicomare, And the Hebrews 
call his dird;for chis cauſe, cha/ide, that is to ſay the debonair,the 
qharicable bixd, 

: Wehave likewi.e notable cxamples hereof amongt men, 

Cymen the lonne of the great Adiltiades , whoſe father dy- 
ivg in prifon , 23 ſome ſay for debe, and not having where- 
wicha!l ro bury bis body, much leſſe to redeem ic being ar- 
relied for the debt whiltt it was carci:d to the buriall, ac- 
cording to the lawes of the Country ; Cymon ſold himlelt and 
his libertie for money ra provide for his funeral|,, He with his 
pientie and goods relieved not his father, bur with his liber- 
tie; which 1s dearer then all goods, yea and-life roo. He 
heiped nor bis facher living and in necefliry, buc dead, 2nd being 
no mare a father,nor 8 man, What bad be done to ſuccour bus tae 
ther living, wanting and requiring his help? This is an excellent 
precedent, 

We have ewo the like examples, even in the weak and fee- 


b'e lex of women, of cwo daughters which have nouriſhed avd- 


given ſuck the one to the father, rhe ocher to her mocher, be- 
ing priſoners anJ condemned fo die by famine, the ordinary 
puniſhment of che Ancients. Ic feemeth in ſome ſort a thipg 
againlt nature, that the mother (hould be nouriſhed with the 
daughters milk, bur this is truly according to nature; yea, 
_ firſt lawes > that the daugiter ſhould nowrilh her mor 

The fourth is, not ro do, ro atzempt, or enterpriſe any thing of 
weight or imper:ance, without the advice, conſent, and approba- 
tion of Parents, and eſpecially ip marriage, 

The 6h is, mildly and gently. co endure the vices, imperieQi- 
ens, and teflic and impatieve humors of Parents , their ſeverity 
and rigour, Afanlixs hid made 200d proot hereof : for the 
Tribune Poxeponns having accuſed the father of this Maniiz in 
the preſence of the people of many crimes ; and among others , 
that he over-cruelly hanilled his lenve > entorcing him to till che 
earth : che ſonne goeth ro the Tribune and finding him in his bed, 
putting the point of his dagger to his throat, inſorced him to ſwear, 
thac be ſhould defilt from his purſuit hemade againit his facher, de- 
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The duty of Iaſters and Servants, 


Gring rather to endure his fathers rigour, then to ſee him troubled 
tor it, s 
A childe ſhall finde no difficulty4n thele five duties, if he conſi- 
der how chargeable he hath been to his. parents, and wich whar 
care and atiection hehath been brought up. Bur he ſhall never 
know it well, untill he have children-of his own, as he that was 
found to ride upon a hobby-hotſe playing wirh his children , en- 
treated him that lo rook him to hold his peace uncill he were him- 
ſelf a father,reputiog him tillchen no indifferent Judge inthis aRi- 
ON, p 


| CHAP. XV, 
The duty of Mafters and Servants. 


Ere cometh the third and laſt part of private and domeſti- 
call juſtice, which is the duties of Maſters and Seryancs, 
Touching which, it1s neceſſary ro know the diſtinRion of ſervants: 
for chey principally ate of three ſorts: Thar is to ſay,of {laves,where- 
of all the world hath been full in former time, andis at preſent, ex- 
cept a part of Europe, and no place more free then here abour 
France , they have no power neicher in their bodies nor goods, bur 
are wholly their maſters, who may give, lend, (ell, reſel, exchange, 
and uſe them as bealts of ſer-ice, ' Of theſe hath been ſpoken of at 
large, There are inferiour ſervants, and (ſervants, free people,ma- 
ters of their perſons and goods, yea they cannor bargain, or other- 
wiſe do any thingtorthe prejudice of their own liberty; bur they 
owe honoar,obedience, and (ervice until ſuch times,and upon ſuch 
conditions, as they have promiſed, and their maſters haye power't0 
command ,corre&, and chaſti'e them with moderation and diſcre- 
tion, There are alſo mercenaries, which are lefle ſubje&they owe 
no lervice nor obedience, but onely work and labour for mo- 
ney ; and they have no authority in commanding or correQting , 
chem, | | 
The duties cf maſters towards their ſervants, as well of ſlaves 
as inferiour ſervants, are,not to handle them cruelly, remembring 
they are men, and of the (ame nature with us, bur onz1y fortune 
bach,pur a difference, 'which is very variable and ſporterh ir ſelf in 
making great men little, and lictle grear, And therefore the dife 
ference 1s not ſo great, {o much to contemn them. Sunt hominer , 
contubernales, hamiles amict  conſervi, £que fortune ſubjeftt : They 
ER won p 4 


The duty of Sovereigns and Subjefis, 


axe 12, daellers with thee, bumble friends, fellom ſervants, equaill 
the (ybjeRs of fortune, To hapdle ſervans gencly, ſeeking racher 
to be beloved then feared, is the refiimpny of a good vature : to ule 
them-coughly and too ſeycrely,proceedeth fora a crabbed and cruel 
mid » 32d char be bearech the ſame diſpoſrion towards all other 
men > bur wane of power higderech the execution thereof, They 
quobt to inftryRthem with pag and roll tous counſel, anJ choſe 
tþipgs cha are requibite for their health and fafery. 

The duties of ſervans are , to hogour, and tear their maſters 
whatſoever they be , andco yield them oghedience apd fidelicy, (cr- 
ripg them pot tor gain, or onely outwardly and for countenance, 
burhearcily, ſeriouſly, for conlcience lake, and wichour diffumula- 
tion, We read of moſt yeprchy, noble, and generous ſervices per- 
ſormedin former times by ſome towards rheic matters , even 50 
eogeging and hazzard of thei lives, for cheig matiers ſafegied and 

MA QT. 


The d1#). of Sovereigns, and Subjetts, 


F Pringes and Sovereigns; their deſcriptions, noces, humours, 
# narks, nd afcgmadicies hath been diſcourſed in the firſt 
book, chapter 49, Theic duty coegoyern the Common-wealth 
hath been ſpoken of ar large 18 rhis preſent book, chapter 3. and 3. 
. which 1s of politick b xk ak : yet we will roucha lutle here che 
beads and general! poiprs of cheir duty, 
The Favereugn 35 the mean berwixc God and the people, and 
debtor rorhele 


clear lonk! ns glaſle: znd elevated theater for every one to beheld, a 
or ax where all refreſh themiclyes , a ſpurre to virtue, and who 
doch nog apy goad, thar is not famous, and pu inthe Regiſter of 


I 
| rwo,ought alyaies to remember thar he is the lively The duty of 
image» the Officer apd Lieutenant generall of che great God his Sovereigns. 

Prerels , and (0 rhe peaple a perfet mirrour, 4 btighr beam, a 


iq» memary. He ought rhen firlt of all ra fear and nonour Tee religions, 


ro be devour, religious, ts obſerve piety nor only for himſelf 
qa | for $on'cience lakes as every other man; but for bis State, and as 
he 15 a Sovergigy, The piery which we here require in a Prince, is 
the care he qughe to have, and co ſhewy for the ganſervation of Re- 
ligion and the ancient 14s ang ceremonies of che Country , pro- 
viding by laws , penaſties, and pnoiſhmencs rbat 8h Religion bo 
peither 


The daty of Sovereigns, and Sul jefls, 


neither changed , trouble4, nor innoveted, This is a thing that” 
bighly redoundeth to hisjhonour and ſecurity (for all do reverence, 
and more willing'y obey , and more ſlowly atrempr or enterpriſe: 
any thing again(t him whom they fee fear God, and believe ro 
Mercur. be in his proreRtion and ſafegard:; Mn cuſtodia pietas : pinm virum 
Triſm, nec malu genius nec fatum devincit, 'Dew enim eripit eum ab onmi 
malo, The onely ſafegard is piety : neither the evil genius nor fate 
can overcome a godly man: for God delivereth him ont of all evil, ) 
And alſo to the good of the'State, for as all the wiſelt haye ſaid, 
Religions the band an {| cement of humane ſociety. 
2 The Princeought alſo to be ſubje& , and inviolably to obſerve 
To obſerve the 3nd caule tobe obierved the laws of God, and Nature, which are 
laws of ſupe- DOtto be diſpenced with : andhe that infcingeth themzis not obely 
riors, counte 4a tyrant, but a monſter, F 
Concerning the people, he ought firſt to keep his covenants and 
+ iſe: ic with ſubjeRts or others with whom he is intereſſed 
To beep bis promiles, be ic with ſubze Xs © whom he is intereſle 
promiſe or hath to do, This equity is both naturall and univerſal, Go 
: himſelf keepeth his promiſe, Moreover, the Prince is the pledge 
and form or warrant of the law,and thoſe vaturall bargains of his 
ſubjeRs.He ought then above all to keep his faich, there being po- 
rhing more odious ina Prince then breach of promiſe and perypry; 
an1therefore it was well ſaid , that a wan ought ro pur it- amony 
hole caſuall caſes,if che Prince do abjure or revoke his promiſezand 
that the contrary is not to be preſumed, Yea, he ought to oblerve\ 
thoſe promiſes and bargains of his predeceſſors, eſpectally, if he be 
their heir, or ifthey be for the benefit and welfare of the Common» 
wealth, Allo he may relieve himſelf of his nnreaſonable con- 
tracts and promiles unadviſedly made, even as for the (elf ſame 
cavles private men are relieved by the benefir of the Prince. | 
He ought alſo te remember, that although he be abore the law 
(. I mean the civill and humane ) as the Creatour is above the crea- 
rure (forthe law is the work of the Prince, and that which he may 
change and abrogare at his pleaſure it is the proper right of rhe So- 
vereignty ) nevertheleſſe if ic be in force * and annthority, he 
ought to keepir, to live, to converſe and judoe according unto it: 
, and ic would bea diſhonour and a very evil example to coptradit 
it, and as itwere fallifie it.Great Anguſtus having dene ſomething 
' againli che law. by his own proper a, would nee7s die for grief: 
Lycurgus, Ageſilam, Zelencus ; bave lefc three notable examples in 
{his point, andto their colt. - 


4, 
To ob/erve the 
laws. 


Thitdlys 
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Thirdly,the Prince owerh Jaſtice to all his ſubjes; andhe ovghr 
ro mealure his puiſſance and power by the;rule of juilice, This is 
the proper vircue of a Prince truly royall and Prince-!ike;wherefore 
it was rightly ſaid by an old man to King Pailip char delayed him 
juſticeyaying he had no leilure, That he ſhould chen defitt and leave 
off to be King, Buc Demetrius \ped not (o. well, whowas dipoſſeit 
of his Realm by his ſubjeRs, for ca(tiog from a bridge intothe Ri- 
ver many of their Peticions, wichouc anlyer , or doivg, them 

puliice, | 

" Finally, the Prince ougitto love, cheriſh, tobe vigilant and 
earefull ofhis Stare, as the husband of the wite, the father of his 
children, the ſhepherd of his flock, having alwales before. his. eyes 
rhe profit and quiet of his ſubjeX*, The proſperity and weltare 
of the (tare is the end and conrentment of a good Prince, we Reſ- 
pub, opibus firma, copins locuples gloria ampla, v'rtute honeſts ſit : 
That the Common-wealch be ſtrong in power , rich in plenty, abound 
in glory, honeſt in virtue, The Prince that tieth himleit co himſelt, 
abuſerh himielf: for he 1s not his own man,neither is the Stare his, 
bur he is the State's. He is a Lord not to domineer, but to defend, 
Cri n2n civim ſervitns tradita, ſedtatela: To whom « committed 
wot the ſervitude of citizens, but their ſafeg ard, to attend, rowatch, 
to the end his vigilancy may lecure his ſleeping ſubje4s, his cravell 
may ..ivethem relt, his providence may maintain their. pro'perity , 
his induliry may continue their delights, his bulneſſe their leifure, 
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$. 
To dojuftics. 


6, 
To take care 
and «ffeft the 
common good. 


Sencc.. 


their vacation, and that all his (ubjzAs may underitand and know- 


that he is as mnch. tor them, as he is above them, 

To be ſuch, and co oiſcharge his duty well;he ought to demean 
and carry himſelf as hath been (aid at large in the ſecond and chird 
Chapters of this book, that is ro (ay , to furniſh himſelf of good 
counſel, of creaſure, and ſufficient firength wich his ace to forcifie 
himſelf with alliance avd forreign triends, to be ready and to com- 
mand both in peace and war ; by this means he may be both loved 
and feared, 

Ando contain all ina few words, he muſt loye God above all 
things, be 2dviſed in his encecrpri/es, valiant inattempes, (aithtull 
and firm in his word, wi'e in coun(el, caretull of his ſubjects , help- 
fu!l to his friends, terrible co his enemies, picrifull co the afflicted, 
eentle and courteous to the good people, ſevere tothe wicked, and 
juit and upright cowards all, 

The duty of ſubjects conbiterh in chree points; co yeild due .ho- 
| | Nour 


9, 
The duty of 
ſubjetTs, 


Exad. 12. 


10, 


whether it be 
lawfill to lay 
bidtent Yaattls 


fir of 


yapt. 


A aoubtety- 


rant. 
I 


The entrance, 


2, 


Is the executi- juſt, but that he carriech himſelf imperiouſly, cruetly,and _—_— 
on three waits." 6 a accordtng to the comimon Raving, cyrannically ; it is then al 


Hereof ſee &- 
bove Chap. 4. 
3n chap. of ty- 
Yanny and rc- 
bcll:iong 


The duty of Svvereigns, and Subjefs, 
Ho8, ro their princes, as ro thoſe char carry the Tnage of God,oc- 
dained and eftabliſhed by him ; therefore rhey ace moſt wicked, 
who derraR orfixtdec ; ſuch were the ſeed of Chants an | Chanaas. 
3, To be obedient, under which is contained many ducies,as togo 
rd the wars pay tribures and impolis impoſed upon them by their 
uuthotiry, '3. To wiſh then all proſperity and happinelle, and to 
pray for rhem. 
' - Bucthe queſtion is, whether za man oughtto yeild theſe three 
duties generally to all Princes, it they be wicked, or eyranes, This 
controverfie catinor be decided in a ord, and theretore we muſt 
ditinguiſh, The prince ic a tyrant and wicked, either in the incrance, 
or execution of his government, It in che enctance, thatis to ſy, 
that ' he tfeacheroully invadech,and by his own force and cowerll 
anthorich gains che ſoreraincy withour any right , be he ocherwiſe 
900d ot evil ( for this cauſe he onght to be. accounted a Tyrant) 
wictiour all donbt we ougtirro refit him eicher by way of juſtice, 
ifrhere be opporcuinity and place, or by ſurpriſe : and the Greciam, 
ſaith Cicero, ordained in former times rewards and honours for 
thote that delivered che common-wealth from ſeryitude and op- 
preſſion, Neither can it he ſaid to be a reſiſting of the Princezei- 
thet by juſtice or ſurprife, hnce he is neither received nor acknow- 
Jedeed to be Prince, | 

If inrheexecurion,hat is to ſay, that his entrance be rightful and 


0 
to be diflivguiſhed: for It may be ſo three waics, and every one 
requireth particular confideratioh, The one is in violating the 
lewes of God, and mature, 'thatis to ſay, azainſt the Religion 0, 
the country, 'the commandment of God, enforcing and conſtrain- 
ing their cenſciences, In this caſe he ought not to yeild any duty or 
obedience, following thoſe divine axiomes, That we ought rathe 

to obey God then men, and fear him more that commandeth the 
intire man, then thoſe that have a power but over the leal(t part, 
Yet he ought not co'oppoſe hinſelf againit him by violence of fi- 
niter meznes,whick is another extremity, but to obſerve the mid- 
d'e way-which is either ro flie or ſuffer fugere aur pati; theſe two re- 
medies are named bythe doarine of vrerity in the like extremities. 
2. Theorther leſfe evil, which concerneth nor the conſciences,dut 
one!y the bodies and che goods, Is an abuſe to ſubjeRs, denying 
them ju'ltce 1mpritoning cheit perſons,and depriving them of ey 
200 Sy 


The duty of Sovereigns and Subjefs. 
200d. Inthe which caſe he oughr,with patience and acknowledg- 


ment ofthe wrath of God,yeild rheſe'3 duties following, honour , 
obectienceyyows and prayers : and to be mindtull of 3.chings, that 


all power 2nd authority is from God, and whoſoever refiſteth the 
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power,reliiterh the or inance of God: Princip: ſummwun rerum judi- Tacic, 


cium dii dederunt : Subaitis obſequii gloria rehftaeſt : bones principes 
voto expetere, qualeſcunqne tolerare, God hath given the ſovereign 
judgment of affairs ro the Prince : The glory of dutiful ſervice w left 18 
the ſnbjetts:to deſire by prayer good Princes, and to tolerate them what« 
ſeever they be, And he ought nor te obey a (uperiour, becauſe he is 
worthy and worthily commanderh , but becauſe heis a ſupetiour ; 
nor for that he is good , bur becau'c he is rrue and lawful, There 
15 great difference between true and good, every one ought to obey 
the law, not becaule it 1s good and jult, but fimply,becaule it is che 
law.” That God cauſeth an hypocrite to reign for the fins of che 
people, though he reſerve him for a day of his fary ; that the 
wicked Prince is the inſtrument of his juſtice , the which we oughe 


roendure as otherevils, which the heavens do lend us; quomode fte- Tacic. 


rilitatems ant nimios imbres F caters nature mala, fic luxum & 
avaritiam dominantinm tolerare: As when we ſuffer Rerility or 
wnſcaſonable weather, and other evils of nature, ſo muſt we endure 
the riot and covetonſneſſe of our rulers, 3, The examples of Sami, 
Nabauchadonoſcr,ot many Emperours beiore Conſtantine, and others 
hnce him as cruel tyrants as might be: rowards who:n neverthe- 
leſſe rhele three duties have been obſerved by good men,and enjoy- 
ned them by che Prophets and learned men of tho'e 4aies, accor- 
ding co the eracle of the great Door of truth , which inferreth 
an obedience tothem which fit in the ſeat of Governinenr, not- 
withſtanding they oppreſle us wich inſupportable burtheos, an4 
their Government be evil, _ 

The thirdconcerneth the who'e State, when he would change 
of ruinate, ſeeking to make it eleXive, of herecirary;or of an Ariito- 
cracy, or Democracy, a Monarchy; or otherwiie : And in this cale 
he ought co withfiand and binder their proceedings, either by way 
of juſtice,or otherwiſe: for he is not maſter of che tare, bur ohely,a 
goardian and aſurety, Bur theſe affairs belong note all,bur tare 


rutors and maintainers of the State ; or tholt that are intereſſed {-, £o23tationu 


therein;as eleAors of ele&ive States; or Princes apparent in heredi- 


- de pan. L, 
Si quis non di- 


rary'Srares;or Stares general,thathave fundamental laws. And this ,,yc. de ſe 
15 the onely caſe wherein it is lawful to refit aryrant, And all this crof, Eccleſe 


Ii is 


The duty of Sovereigns, and Sul jefls, 


's ſaid of ſubje&s, who ate never pzrmictedro atrempt any thing 
againii a fovereign Prince for what caule loever ;- and che laws ſay 
that he deſerverh death, who attempteth, or giveth counſel, and 
which intendetÞ, or ovely thinketh ir, Burt ic is honourable tor a 
ſtranger, yea it is moſt nobic and heroicall ina Prin. e by watlike 
means co dejenJ a people unzui.ly opprefied, and to freethern from 
tyranny 3 as Herenles did, and atter Dion, Tinoleon, and Tamber- 
lain , Prince of the Tartars , who overcame Bajazeth che Turkiſh 
Emperor, and beleged Conſtantinople, | 

Theſe are the duces of (ubjects rowards their living Sovereiens ; 


% KExanizations Bur it ia point of juſtice to examine heir life airer they ae dea 1, 
of Soereigns This isa cuftom juſt and very.proficable, which benefiteth much 


thole nations where it is oblerved, and that which all gos i Princes 
do defire,yho bave caule to complain, that a man bandleth the me- 
mory of the wicked as well as theirs. Sovercigns are companions 
it nor matters of.che laws; for ſecing juftice cannot ronch their 
lives , there is reaion, iccaketh hold of cheir reparation, ro the 
good of their ſveceſiours, We owereverence and duty equally 
co all kings, irrreſpet of their dignity and office, but inward efti- 
mation.and affeRion to their victue, We paticvely endure them, 
chonch unworthy as they are : We canceal their vices ; for their 
authority avd publick order where we live, bath need of our 
common help : bur after rhey are gone, there is no reaſon to re 
x juſtice, and the liberty ot exprefiing our ire thovuglus, yea it 
xs a veryexcellene and profitable example, that we manife(tto rhe 
poltericy faithfully ro obey a Mifter or Lord, whoſe imperfeRians 
are well known, They who for ſome private duty commit a wicked 
Prince ©o memoryzdo private juſticeco the publick hurt, An & 
cellenc leſſon for a ſucceſſour;ific were obſerved, 


CHAP, XV11. 
The antyof Mugiſtrates, 


(nOudprgl) it acommen-wealth would love better to enjoy 
LF:afc of contentment, which good and excellent fpirirs know 
how cogive thetaſelres in conſideration of the goods of nature; 
and the effeRs of God, | qhen-ig underrake. publick charges, were I 
Bot that they feac to be {Ul govervedzand bythe wicked; anciehere> 
fore they con'eneto be magilirgres : bue co hune an-{ follow pub- 
lick charges , eſpecially the mndgment-ſcar, is baſe and vile, and 
co 


| The duty of agrfirates. : 
condemned by all good laws, yea even of the Heathen; witneſſe che 
law Julia de ambirs, unworthy aperion of honour: and a man can- 
tor better expreſſe his inſufficiency, then by ſeeking for it. But.ir is 
molt baſe and yilc by bribery oc money to purchale them;and there 
is no merchandize more haceful] and coatemptible chen ir ; for it 
neceflarily followeth, that be which buyeth in grofſe, ſellerh by re- 
tail: Whereupon che Emperous Severn ſpeaking againlt che like 
inconvenience, ſaichy That a man cannot julily condemn hia which 
ſelleth that he bought, afcps 
Every a man apparelleth himſelf, and putrech on his beſt habic 


bk 


Lamprid, 


2 


before he depazteth his houſeto appear in publick: io before a man How « Megi- 
undertake publick gharges, he ought privacely to examine himſelf, ſtrate aught to 


to learn io rule his paflions.and wel to ſettle andeſRabliſh his mind, 
A man bringeth not cothe Turney a taw unmnaged hories neither 
doih a man-enter into affairs of 1mporrance;, it he hath not been 
inſtructed and prepared far ir before : (o, before a: man undertakes 
theſe affairs, and enters-upon the (age and theater of this world, 
he ou hc ro corre&that impertect and 1avage part in him, eo bridle 
an reitrain the liberty of affecions , co learn the laws, the parts, 
and meaſnies theres}, wherewith i ovght- ro be handled wn all 
oc- afions, But cenfranly iis n very lamencabicand abturd thing, 
as Socrates ſaith, that although no man underrakerth the protefſion 
of any myſtery or mechanicall Art , whichformerly-be hath not 
learned ; yetin publick charyes, inthe skill co command and obey 
well, to goyernthe world, the deepett and difficulcett mylierie of 
= they ate accepted, and undertake it , that know nottung at 
Il, © * | 3, 


Magiſtrates are intermixed perſans,placed between the Sovereign 


prepare bimſel(f 
before be take 


the charge. 


3, 


avd private men, and theretore ir behoverh chem to know how co A general de- 
command, and to obey, how coobey their ſovereign, yeild co the {&4ti91 of 


wer of (uperiour Magiſtrates, hononr their equals,couimand their 
inferiours, defend che weak, make head ag1ini che great, and be 
juſtro all: and therefore it was well ſaid, That magiltracy deſcri- 
eth a manybeinz to'play in publick (o many parts. 

In regard of his Sovereign, the Maegiftrare according to the di- 
verfty ot the commands, onehr d1verfly to govern, or readily, or 
not ar all co obey, or ſurceale his obedience, Firſt, in thoſe com+» 
mands which yeild unto him acknowledgment and allowance, as 
are all the warrants of juſtice, and of all other, where this clauſe, 
Or any equiyalent unto it(if it appear unto you) or which are with- 

Iiz out 


Magi(iT1aies, 


4, 
The duty of 
Magiſtrates i 
touching the 
Soucreign, 


5. 


As, touching 


private men. 


Pevr. 16, 


The duty of AMagifirates, 


one attribntionof allowance, juſt and indifferent of themſelves be 
ought ro obey »' and he may calily dilcharge himſelf wichour. any 
fcrwple and danger, | 

2, In thoſe commands which attribute unto him no acknow- 
ledement, but onely the execution, as are warrants of command, if 
they be again(t right and civil jultice,'and that haye in them claujes 
derogatory, he ought ſimply to obey : for the Sovereign may dero« 
oate from the ordinary law, andthis is properly that wherein $0+ 
vereignty confilterh, | | 

3, Tothoſe which are contrary to right, and contain no deroga- 
tory clauſe, but are wholly prejudiciall to the good and utility of 
the Common-wealth, what clauſe ſoever ic hath, and though the 
Magiſtrate knoweth icto be falſe, and enforceth againſt righe and 
by violence, he ought nor to yeild readily in-theſe three cafes , bur 
to-hold'them in in{pence,anod to make refiſtance-once or twice,ind 
at the ſecond orthird command to yeild.. 

4. Tenching thoſe which are repugnant to the law of God and 
nature ; he ought to dilmiſle and! acquic himſelf of his office, 
yeato endure any thing, rather then-obey or conſent 2 and he need 
not ſay that the former commands may have ſome-doubt ih 
them :. becauſe natucall Juſtice is more clear chen the light of che 
Sun... 

5.All this is good ro be done in reſpeR of the things themſe)ves: 
But after they are once done by the Sovereign, how evil ſoever they 
be, it is better ro diſlemble them, and bury the memory of them, 
then to fiir and loſe all (as Papiniandid) Fruftra niti,& nihil al 'ud 
nr odinm querere, extreme dementia e#t: It is extrems folly to 1a- 
bonr to uo purpoſe and to get nothing elſe but hatred. 

In reſpect of private SubjeRs , Magittrares ought to remember 
that the amhorirty which they have over them , they have but ata 
ſecond hand, and hold it of the Sovereign, who alwayes remaineth 
abloiute:Lord, and their anthoricy is ltmired to a prefixed time, 

The Magiſtrate ovght to be of eakie acce!s,ready to hear and un- 
deritand a/l complaints and (ices having his gate open ro all , and, 
himielt alway at hand ; conſidering he 1s not for himſelf, but for 
al:, and (er! ant of the Common-wealth, Magna ſervitns magna fore 
$1114 : Great fortune ts a great ſervitude, And tor this cauſe the law of 
Mu{es provided, that Judges and the Judgement ſeats were held at 
rt e 2eres 0! the Clties,. to the end every man might have eabie ac- 
cells thereto,. Wl 

£ 


The duty of the Magiſtrates, 
He onghe alſo indifferently co receive and hear all, great & little, 
rich and poor, being open toall j Therefore a wiſe man.compareth 
him co an altar , whereto's man repaireth,, being oppreſicd and at< 
fliced, to receive ſuccour and comtorr, 
Bur he oughc not to converſe and be familiar with many ; bur 
with very few, and thoſe very wile and adriſed, and that (gcretly: for 
it debaſerh authority , ir diminiſheth and diſſolverh the orace and 
repuration thereof, Cleon called, ro the Goverr:ment of the Com- 
mon-wealth, aſſembled all his friends, and there renounced and 
dilclaimed all intimation, or inward amity with them, as a thing 
incompatible with his charge ; for Cicero laith, he devriverh him- 
ſelf of the perſon of a Friend, that undertaketh that of a Juds, 
| His office is eſpecially in two things, to uphold and defend the 
honour, the dignity, andthe righr'of his Soveteiyn;and of theweal- 
publick which he repreſenteth':- gerere perſonuns: eit1ratee, 0jus dig- 
witatem & decus ſuſtinere ; to repreſent the perſon of the City, to uphold 
the dignity and glory thereof, with authority and mild ſeverity. 

Then as a g00d and loyal Interpreter, and Officer of the Prince, 
he qught exactly to lee thar-his will be performed; that Is to ſayzthe 
law, of which he is the Miniſter, and it15: Histharge to ſee ir dili- 
gently executed rofyards all,therefore he is called the living law,the 
ſpeaking law ; | 

Alchough the Magiſtrate ought wiſely to temper mildneſs with 
tigoury yet it is berrer for a Magiſtrate to be ſevere andcruel, then 
gentle, facil,/apd pittifal:: And God forbiddeth to be pitiful in 
judgement, - A fevere Judg holdech ſubjeAs in obedience of the 
laws: a milde and pittiful makes them to contemn che laws, the 
Maeiſtrates, and the Prince, who made both, To be brief, to dif. 
charse well his office, there is required two things , honeſty and 
courage, The firſt hath need of the ſecond, The firfi preſerverh che 
Magiltrate free from avatice; reſpeR -of perſons, of bribes, which 
1s the plague, and: ſmoother of ryuch,' ( Acceptatzo munerum preve- 
ricatio eſt veritatis : ' A# accipting of gifts, 1s a prevarication of the 
truth), From the corruption of jujttce, which Plato calleth an bal- 
lowed virgin: Alſo from paſſions, of hatred, of love, and others, 
Al enemiesro right andequity, But to carry himſelf well againſt 
the threatnings of great men', ithe importnnate inrreatiex- of his 
friends, the lamentations and teats of 'the poor diltreſſed, which 
are all yiolent and forcible things, and yet have ſome colour of = 
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' Exod, 2, 


The duty of the reat and ſmall, 


ſod 48d juſtice,4hd whith maketh ſometimes the m6 reſolute tg 
xtlent ; he had need of courage *: firmand inflexible conſtaticy is a 
ptidcipal quality and vertne in a Magilirate, to the end he may noc 
teare the great and mighty, avd be nor. moved and mollified wich 
the miſery of anorher;though it carry with it ſome ſhey of gnodnes, 
But yer it is forbid to have picy ofthe poor in jutgement, 


CHAP, X/111, 
7 he dat) of great and ſmall, 


by all means,t6 ſpend their blood and abilicy; for the defence, 


'TÞ He ducy of the great canſilerh in two things, in endeavouring 


and conſervation of piety, juſtice, ofthe Prince, of the State, and 
generally for the welfare athd good of the Common-wealth ; of 
which they ought to be pillars and ſupperters ; apd aſter in defend- 
ing and proceing the poor afflicted and oppreſſed, refifiing the vio- 
tetce of the witked ; and like good blood, torun te the wounded 
pn according tothe; Proverb; That good blood, tha is to ſay, ne- 
le and generous, cahnot lies that is to ſay, deceive where is-need, 
By this means, ſes became the head of the Jewiſh Nation under- 
raking the defence of men injured, and unjulily crod under-foor, 
Hercules was deified {or delivering the opprefiled from the hands of 
Tyrants, Thoſe that have: dohe the like , have been called Heroes, 
2nd demi-20ds4 andro che like, all hononrs have been ancgently 
ordaines, that is, t© ſuch as deſerved 'well of che Common-wealch, 
and were the deliverers of the oppreſſed. It is nogrentne(s for a man 
ro make himlelf ro be ſeared, (except it be of hisenemies) and to 
cetrifie the worltd4as ſome have done, Whichalſo bave procured them 
have, Oderivic quem motnant . They hate whom they fear, Ic is better 
ro be beloved;chen adored. }This:corameth of 4 natural pride, and 
mhumanicy; to-contemn anddi\dain ether men, as the ordure and 
excrements of the world, and as if they were nor men; and from 
rhence they grow cruel, and abuſe borh the bodies and goods of the 
weak a rhing wholly contrary to rrye greatneſs and henonr, who 
ought © undertake the defence chereot,. RE 
The dixy\of infertours towards cher fuperiours,confiteth in two 
points, iniovonring and 'reverencing them,not only ceremonioully 
and inoutward ſhew, which he mult do as well to the good as "| 
CVIiz 


Of Fanrinde an Valoxr in geurral; 
evil, but wich love and affe&ion, if they deſerye ir, and are lovers of 
the Commoa-wealch, Theſe are rwothbings , to honour anJ to e- 
ſeem, which are due to the goad and craly great'; do ochers ro bend 
the knee, ro bew the body, nor the heart , which is to elteem and 
love. Moreover, to pleale chem by humble and (ſerviceable duties, 
and ca infinuate ioco their fivauyr, | 
Principibus plecuiſſe vir vou uiginas laws off : 

The praiſe 4s not the loefh, 

To pleaſe men of the brit. - 

And to make bimielf capable of their proteRion ; which if he 
cannot procure them to be his [riends, yet at the leatt, noc to make 
them his enemies,which mult be done with meaſure and diicretion. 
For over-greedily te avoid their indignatign, or to ſeek their grace 
and favour, beſides, char it is a tetimony of weakneſs; it is filencly ro 
condemn them of injuitice and cruelty z Non ex profeſſs cavere aut 
fugers : nans quem quis fugit, darmnat ; Not of ſes purpoſe to beware 
axd 40d : for he whom any wan ſhwneth, be condemunth : or to tic 
upin them adefice.co execute their fury, ſeeing © baſe and fearful « 
{ubmilhen, pig! p s S6* : $4: 


y Of Fortitude the third Virtne, 


, PREFACE, 

He two formerprecedent virtues, ruſe and goyern men in com- 

pany, or with another: theſe two following rule him in him- 
ſelf : for himſelf reſpeRing the two viſages of fortune,the two heads 
and kindes of all accidents, Proſperity, and Adverfiry : for fortitude 
armeth a man again|t adyerlity, Temperance gviderh him in proſpe- 
rity : moderating 'the'two brutiſh parts of our ſoul; fortirude ru- 
tech the iraſcible, temperance the roncupiſcible ; Theſe two virtues 
may wholly be compriſed and underſtood by this word Conſtancy, 
which is a right and equal ftayedneſs of the minde, in all accidents 
and ourward things, whereby he is nor puffed up in proſperity, for 
dejeRedip atverſty, Nec adver/is frangitur nec proſperts aft nary 
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Of Fivtirude or Valtur in general, 


ach 1 CHA P; :XIX. 
Of Fortitude or Valour im general, 


I, Alour (for this virtue is more properly ſo called,th. n fortitude) 
' The deſcripti- 1Sa Tight and irong reſolution, an equal and uniform ſtayed» 
ou of waleitr. neſs of the mind againtt all-dangerous, difticulr, and dolorous acci- 
dents : in ſuch fort, that difficulty and danger 1s the objeR and 
matcer whereia it is exerciſed: tobe brief, ir is all that which hu- 
Senec. mane weakneſs feared. Timendorume cortemptrix,que terribilia, C ſub 
jugum libertatem noftram mittentia, deſpicit, provocat, frangit : It 
contemneth things to. be feared, eſpiſerh, challengeth and. deibrojeth 
dreadful things, and bringeth our liberty into bondage. 
2, Of all the virtues inigreareft etimation and honour this is moſt 
The praiſe renowned, which forthe prerogative thereof, is fimply called 
thereof. - virtue, That is the more difficulc, the more glorious, which produ- 
ceth the greateſt, famous, and molt excellent effe&s, it containeth 
magnanimity,patiencezconſancy, an invincible reſolution, heroical 
virtues, whereupon many have ſought rhe inconveniencieshat be» 
long thereunto , with greedineſs to attain ſo honourable imploy- 
ment. This virtue 15 an impregnable Bulwark, a compleat armour 
to encounter all accidents, Munimentum imbecillitatss human in- 
expugnabile : quod qui circumdedit fibi, ſecnrus in hac vite obſidione 
perdurat : An invincible fortreſs of humane weakneſs, that whyſorver 
armeth himſelf.withall, continxeth ſecure imthis ſiege of life, 


VYenec. 


Y But becauſe many do miſtake, and in place of the only true vir- 
of inperſees "Yeconceive the falle and baſtardly valours;I will in declaring more 
or falſe valours At large, the nature & definition thereof, expel thoſe popularertors 
that are here intruded, We will note then.in this virtue, four con- 
ditions ;.the firſt is generally and. indifferently againſt all ſorts of 
difficulties avd dangers; whezefore they are deceived , that think 
thereis no other valour then the military, which only they efteem; 
becaulezit may be, iris molt renowned and glorious , and carrieth 
oreatelt reputation and honour, which is the tongue and crumper of 
immortality; fortoſay truth, there is more fame and glory there- 
in then pain and danger, Now this is but a ſmall part, and a little 
ray or light of rhe true, entire, pertet, and nniverſal , whereby a 
man is one and the ſame, in company, in bed with his griefs , as 1n 
the field, 15 little Fzaring death in his houſe, as in the Army, This 

ml- 
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Of Fortitude or Valonr in general, 


military valour is pure and natural in beafts : with whom it is as 
well in females as 1n males: in men it is often artificial , gotten by 
tear, avdthe appreheofion of captivity, of dearh, of £iieh,ot poverty; 
of which things, Beaſts have no fear. Humane valour is a wile cow- 
ardline(s, a fear accompanied with fore-fight, to avoid one evil by 
another : choler is the temper and file thereot : Beaſts have it tim- 
ply. In men alſo it 1s attained by uſe, infixtution, example, cutiom, 
and it is found in bale and {laviſh mindes : of a ſervant, or flave, or 
a factor, or fellow trained upin merchandiſe, is made a good and 
valiant ſouldier,and often without any rtinRure or infiruction of vir- 
tue and true philoſophical valour, 

' The ſecond condition, ir preſuppoſeth knowleds, as well of the 


diffculty.pain, and danger, which there is in the ation that is pre- Temerizy or 
ſented; as of the beauty, honeſty, juliice, and duty required in the fupidity. 


enterpri'e or ſupport thereof, Wherefore they are deceived , thar 
make valour an tnconfiderate remerity,or a {enieleſs brutiſh tvpidt- 
dity ; Non e# inconſutta temerit as, nec periculorum amor, nec formi- 


dabilium appetinio, diligenti fſima in tmrela ſui fortitugo eſt : & eadem Fenec, 


patientiſſima eorum quibus falſa ſpecies malorum eft : It ts not an in- 
conſiderate raſhneſs. nor a love of danger, nor 4 deſire of dreadful things, 
but fortitude is met diligent in the ſafegard of a mans ſelf, and moſt 
patient m thoſe things wherein there ts a falſe ſhew of evils, Vircue cans 
not be withort knowledg ard apprehenſion, a man cannot truly 
contemn the davger which he knowerh nor ; if a man will alſo ac- 
knowledg this \irtue in Beaſts. And indeed, they that ordinarily at- 
remprt without any fore-fight or knowledg , when they come ro the 
point of execution ; the (enſe is their belt intelligence. 

The thjrd condition; this is a re{olution and ftayedneſs of the 
mind, grounded upon the duty, and the honeſty, and jullice, of the 


enterpriſe z which reſolution never flacketh, whatſoever hapneth, Podily 
until he have valiantly ended the enterpriſe, or his life, Many of+ frength. 


| fend againſt this condition , firſt, and more groſly, they thar ſeek 
this virtue in the body, andin the power and (irengrh ot the limbs, 
Now valor is not a quality of the body, but of the minde; a ferled 
Rrength, not of the arms and legs, bur of che courage. The efti- 
mation and valour of a man, confilteth in his hear and will : here 
liethihis crue honour, and the only advantage and true; the victory 
over hisenemy\, is co terrifie him, and te arm bimſelf againſt his 
conſtancy and virtue ; all other helps are ſtrange and borrowed:: 
{trength. 
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Paſſion, 


"Of Fortitude and Valow in general, 


ſtrength of arms and legs is rhe quality of a porter: to make an e» 
nemy to tioop, to dazrel his eyes at the light of the ſun, 18 an accis 
dent of fortune, He whoſe conraze faileth nor for any fear of death, 


quelleth nor in his conftancy and reſolucion:and though he/all,he is 


not vanquiſhed of his adveriary( who perhaps may in effeRt , be bur 
a baſe fellow )bur of fortune; and therefore he is to accuſe his own 
unhappineſs, and not his neeligence. The moſt valiant , are often- 
rimes the mott unfortunate, Mareoyer, they are deceived, which 
di:quier thern'elves, and make account ot thole vain Thraſonical 
brags of (uch {waggering Braggadochios, who by their lolty looks, 
2nd brace words, would win credit of thole that ace valiant and 
hardy, if a man wou'd do them ſo much favonr, as to believe them, 

Moreover, they that attribute valour to ſubcility and craft , or to 
Art or Indufiry, do much more profane it, and make it play a bale 
and abje& parr, This is to diſguiſe thipgs, and roplace a falle ſtone 
for a true. The Lacedemonians permitted no Fencers nor maſter- 
wrefilers in their Cities, to the end, their yourh might atrain there- 
to by nature, and not by Art, We account it a bold and hardy thing 
to fight with a Lyon, a Bear, a wild Bore, which incounter a man 
only according to nature 3 but not with Waſps , for they ate ſubci- 
ry, Alexander wonld not contend in the Olympick games; ſaying, 
there was 19 equality ; becauſe a private man might. overcome, and 
a King be vanquiſhed, Moreover , it is nor fitting for a man of ho- 
nour,to try an adventure his valour in a thing, wherein a baſe fel- 
low, inſtru&ed by rnle, may gain the prife, For fach vitory com- 
eth nor of virtue, nor of conrage, bur of cerrain artificial ericks and 
inventions: wherein the baſett will do that , which a valiant man 
knoweth nor, neither ſhould he regard ro do it. Fencing is a trick 
of Arr, which may be attained by ba'e perſons, and men of no ac- 
counr, And although infamons and ruffin-like fellows are apt to 
het, or doany thing in Cities or Towns, with the dexterity of che 
word; if they ſee ap enemy, would they nor run away > Even lo 1s 
it in that, which is attained by lone habit and coſtem, as builders, 
rumblets, mariners, who undertake dangerons things, and more dit- 
ficult thenche molt xalianch being crained and infiruſted therein 
from their youth, 

Finally, they which conſider nor ſufficiently, the motive & cir- 
cumitance of actions , wrongly attribute co velour and virtue , that 
which appertaineth an1 belongerh to paſſion or particular ym 

or 


Of Fortunde. or Valowr in general, 


For a8 it is not properly virtue, nor juſtice to be loyal and officious 
cowards ſome, which a man particularly loveth ; nor temperance,ra 
abftaio from the carnal plealure ot hisGlter, or of his daughrer-; nor 
liberality cowards his wite and Children : (o ic is not true valour to 
adventure himſelf to any danger, for his own benefic and patricular 
ſatisfaction, Wheretore if it be for gainy as ſpies, pioners, traicors, 
merchants on the Sea, mercenary touldiers ; if for ambition or re- 
putationto be efteemed and accounted yaliant , as the moſt part of 
out men of war, who lay, being naturally cariied thereunto, that it 
they thought chey ſhould lo'e their lite, wonld notgo ; it weary of 
his life through pain and grief, as the (ouldier of Amigonmywho l1v- 
ing in extreme torment, by the means of a filtula he had,was hardly. 
toarcempe all dangers, being healed avoide | them; it to prevenc 
ſhame, captivity, or any other ev; it chrough fury, and the heac 
of choler2 co be brief, it by paſſion or particular conlideration , as 
Ajax, Cataline, it is neither valour nor virtue ; Sicur now martyrens 
pana, fic nec fortem pugun, ſed canſs facit : Asthe tormene maketh nat 
4 martyr, ſo doth not the conflitt make a valiant man, but the cavſe. 


The fourth condicion, Ir onghr to be, in- the execution thereof, 
wile and .diſcreer, whereby many falic opinions are rez<Redin this 
matter, which are, not to hjde themſelves from thole evils, and 1n- 
conveniences that threaten them ; neither to fear lelt they (urpriſe 
us, nor to fly, yea not to feel the firſt blows, as the noile of chunder 
or ſhor, or the fall.of ſome great buildmg, Now. this is to under- 
Rand amifle: fer ſo rnat the minde remain firm and entire in ics 
own place and diſcenrſe, without alreration, he may outwardly diſ- 
quier avd make atiir. Hemay lawfully, yea, it 1s honourable ro 0- 
verthrow, ro undo, and to revenge himielf of evils, by all means, 
and honeſt endeavours: and where there is no remedy, to Carry 
himſelf yith a lerled reſolution, Mens rmrmota mane ;, lachryme 
volowntwr inanes ; Vaim trares flow apace, but the minde remaineth 1nz- 
moveable, Sorrates mocked choſe that condemned flight: Whar, 
kith he , isit-cowardineſs ro'beat and vanquiſh them by giving 
them place > Homer .commenderh im his Viyfſes the $kill rofly : 
the Lacedemonians profefiors of valour, in the journey of the £latz- 
ws, retired, the | eau we and diſſolve the Perſian Troops 
which orferwiſe chey could nor do, and overcame them, This 
harh been 'praQtited by the moſt warlike people. In other places, 
the Steicks themſelves allowed to wax pale , to tremble ar _—_ 
indien 
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* there 1s no remedy, 


Of Fortuude, or Valour in particular, 


fudden encounter;(o that ic proceed no farther into minde an1 cou- 

rage. And this is valour in grofſe, There are things which ate jnſt- 

ly to be feared and flied, as ſhipwracks, lightnings, and choſe wheres 
Either place of virtue, prudence; valour, 


Of Fortitude and Y alour in particular, 


The propefition: 1.40 divide the matter and diſcourſe of that which is here to be 


and diviſion of 


this matter, 


I 


K laid ; this virtue 1s exerciſed and employed againſt all char 
wnich the world accounteth evil. Now this evil 1s ewofold , exter- 
nal and internal, the one proceedeth from wichour, it is called by 
divers names,adverfity,aiflition injury,uohappineſs,evil and finifter 
accidents : The other 1s inward in the mind, bur cauſed by that 
which is ontward: Theſe are hatefal and hnreful paſſions , of fear, 
fadneſs,cholergand divers others, We mult ſpeak of them both; pre- 
ſcribe means and remedies to overcome, {uppre(s and rule them, 
Theſe are the arguments and counſels of our virtue , fortitude and 
yvalour. Ic confilterh then here of cwo parts, the one of evils orill ac- 
ciJents, the other of paſſions, which proceed thereof. The general 
advice againſt all good and.eml fortune, hath been declared belorc: 
we will ipeak here more ſpecially and particularly thereof, 


C 11 A P, + 4 
The firſt part of outward evils, 


E will conſider thefe outward evils three wayes, in their cau- 


The diflinflim ſ:s, which ſhall be declared in this Chapter;afcerward in their 


ard compati- effeQs ; laſtly, in themſelves diflin&ly, and particularly every kind 
ſoa of evils 
their cauſes, 


Y of them : and we wiil give advice and means inthem all, by victue 


to be armed againſt chem, 
- The cauſe of evil-and hatefal accidents which bappen to us all.are 
euch r common and general, which at the ſame inſtant they concern 
many, as pefiilence, famine, war, tyranny; And rthele evils are for 
che molt part (courges ſent ot God, and irom heaven, or at leaſt, ihe 
proper and neere(t- cauſe thereof we cannot properly know : 
Qc particulars, and thoſe that are known, that. 15 to- ſay » 'by 
the: means of another. And ſothere are two ſorts of evil ; pub- 
like and private, Now the common evils, that is to ſay, proceeding 
of a publike cau'e, though they concern every one in particular, 
are 


The firſt part of outward evils, 


are in divers kindes,more or leſfe grievous, weighty and davgerons, 
then the private, whoſe cauſes are known. More ortevons, for 
they come by flecks and troops , they aſlai! more violently, with 
oreater fir of venemency and tury : they have a greater concourſe 
and train: they are more tempettuous, they bring forth greater 
dilorder- and confufion, Lefſle grievous : becauſe generality and 
community feemeth 1 mitigate and leflen every mans evi). Ic is a 
kinde of comfort, not to be alone in milery: it is thought to be 
rather a common unhappineſſe, where the courſe of the world, and 
the cauſe is naturall, then perſonall affliction, And indeed choſe 
wrongs which a man doth us, rorment ns more, wound us to the 
quick,an] much more alter us. Both theſe tivo haie their remedies 
and comforts, 
Againft publike evils, a min ought to conſider from whom, and 
by whom they are ſent;and to mat ke their cauſe, Itis God, his pro- 
yidence, from whence cometh and dependeth an ab'olute neceſhty, 
which governerh and ruleth all, wonereunto all things are ſubjeR, 
His providence, and deftiny, er neceſhry,are not, to lay the truth, 
two dillin& laws in eſſence, Tp6ue xaddryx1,neither are they one, 
The diverſity is onely in the conlideration and different reaſov. 
- Now to murmur and to be grieved at the contrary, 1s, firſt of all , 
ſuch impiery, as the like 1s nor elſewhere tound : for all things do 
quietly obey, man oneiy corments himſelf, And again it 15 a folly, 
decaule it is vain and to no purpoſe, It a man will not follow this 
ſovereign and abſolute miltriis willingly, it (hall carry all by torce; 
Ad hoc Sacramentum adatti [umm ferre mortalia, nec pertubart its, 

ue vitare neſtre poteſtatis nox efF : in regno nati ſumus, Deo parereli- 
| wh eſt , We are brought to this neceſſity, to ſuffer mortal things, and 
mot tobe troubled at thaſe things which are not in our power to avoid: 
we are born 1n a k,ngdomyit is freedom to obey God, 


Deſine fata dem flefti ſperare querenat : 
Swrceaſe to think that deſtiny, 
Can by complaining be pur by, 

There is no better remedy , thento apply our wills to the will 
thereof; and according to the advice of wildom to make a virtue 
of neceffity, Non eft al:ud effugium neceſſitatis , quam velle quod 
ipſa cogat: There is ns other avoiding of neceſſity , then to will that 
which it conſtraineth, Ilnieckingto contend or diloure aguinit ir, 
we .'o bot ſharpen and (lic the eril; Lets ane ferre gnogats 4G- 
Chaerity 
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caderet, quaſi tibi volueris accidere ; debwiſſes enim welle, fiſciſſes ex 
decreto Dei fieri : To ſuffer with a chetrfull minde., whatſoever (halt 
happen, as if thou wonldeſt kave it happen unto thee , for thou oughte# 
to be willing , if thou knoweſt it to be done by the decree of God, Be- 
fides we ſhall becter profic 01r ſelves , we ſhall dothat which we 
ought to do, which is to follow onrgeneral and ſovereign who herh 
{o ordained it : Oprirmmm pati,' quod emendate won poffis; & Deum , 
quo anthore cuntta proveniuat , fine murmuratione comitari, Ma- 
lus miles eff qui imporatorem gomens ſequitur : It ts an excellent 
thing patiently to ſuffer what thou canſt not remedy; eArd to yeild 
wnto God without mnrmuring , from whons, as amthonr, all things pre. 
ceed, He is an evil ſouldier that felloweth his Commander with grudg- 
ing, And withour-conteliation to allow for good whatſoever he 
will, It is magnanimity of courage to yeild unto him. Afagnu 
animms qui ſe Deo tradidit : It is magnanimyty to yeild himſelf unto 
God, Ic is effeminacie and daſtardiinefſe ro murmvror complain ; 
. pulfllus & degener qu: obluttatur , de ordine mwndi male exiſtimat , 
Cr emendare mavult Deum quam ſe: Hes baſe and ignoble, tha: 
firuggleth againſt bim; he jufiptth tit of the order of the warld, and had 
rather amend God then himſelf, | 
2 Againl(t thoſe private evils, which do proceed from the a& of 
The diftiaios anotherand which pierce us more,we ovght firliwell'co diftinguiſh 
of private them, leſt we miliakerhem, There is dijpteaſure, rhere is offence, 
evils. We often conceive ill of another , who notwirhſtanding hath not 
offended uns either in deed nor will, as when he hath eirher de- . 
manded, or refuſed zny thing with reaſon, bur yer was then hurrfal 
unto us: tor tuch cavſes it 18 too great fimpliciry ro be oftended,fince 
that they are nor offences, Now there arerwo forts of offences , 
che one crofſerh our affairs againſt equity ; this is to wrong us : rhe 
others are applyed te the perton, who is conremned by it, and han- 
died otherwiie then it ought , be it in deed or in word, Theſe are 
more grievous and harder to be endared, then any other kinde of 
affli tion, 
The fir{t an] general advice again? all theſe ſorts of evils, is to be 
” m firmand re(olure,not to ſuffer himſelf to be led by common opinion 
01. but without paſſion to conſider of whar weight and importance 
gainſl them in ©. » , * . 
general, things are, according to verity and reaſon, The world ſuffereth it 
ſelf co be perſwaded and led by imprefſhon, How many are there, 
that make lels account to recetve a great wound,rthen a little blow? 
more account ofa word, then of death > To be brief, all is me 
' ure 
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fared by opinion + and opinion offenderh more then the evil; and 
our impatience hurrs vs more, then choſe of whom we complain, 
The other more particular couniels and remedies are drawn firſt 
from our ſelves,(and this is that we mult firſt look into, )Thele pre- 
tended offences may arile of our own defeRts and weakneſle, This 
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wviſements 


draws from 


might be a tolly grounded upon lome deteR, in our own perlon, aur ſelves, 


which any one in derifion would countErtetr, It is folly to grieve 
and vexhimſelt for that which proceedech not from his own fault, 
The way to prevent others in their offs, is firſt ro ſpeak and roler 
them know,thart you know as much as they can rell yourit ir be char 
the injury hath raken his beginning by our detault, andthat we 
have given the occaſion of this abuſe, why ſhould we be offended 
therewich? for icis not an offence, but a correion, which he 
ought to receive, and make ule of as a puniſhment ; 2, Bur tor the 
molt patt ir proceedeth of our own proper weaknefle, which makes 
us melancholy, Nov he ought co quit himlielt of all thoſe render 
delicacies , which make bim live unquietly; but wich a manly cou- 
rage, (irong and ftourly ro contemn, and tread underfoor,the indi(- 
crecions and follies of another. It is no lign chat a man is ſound, it 
he complain when one toucheth him, Never ſhalt thon be at rettif 
thou ſrame thy ſelf co all that is preſented, 

They are alio drawn from the perſon that offenderh, We repre- 
ſent in generall che manners and humors of thole perſons with 
whom we are to live in the world, The moli pirc of men take no 
delight bur todo evil,and meaſure their power by the diſdain and 
the 1njury of another, So tew there are which cake pleaſure to do 
well, We ought rhen to make account thar whit herloever we turn 
us, we fhall hn:fe thoſe thac will harm, and offend us. Whereſo- 
ever ie ſhall find men,we ſhall find injuries. This is fo certain and 
neceſſary, that the Lawyers themſelves,wvho rule the rraffick and af- 
faires of this world, have winked ar, and permured in diltributive 
and communicative jnltice many e'crpes in Law, They have per- 
mitced decer and hindran-es even to the one halt of the jutt price, 
This neceſſity to huge and offend cometh, firſt of the comtariety 
and incompatibilityof humors aud wills, wherevf ir cometh thar 
n man is offended wirhour will ro offend, Then from the con- 
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offend. 


currence and oppoſition of affairs, which inferrech char the ' 


pealure , profic , and good of one, is the diſpleaſure , dammage , 
and ill of others; and it cavnot be otherwiſe , following 
this common and generall pi&ure of the-world; if he yo ot- 
engeth 
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fend2th thee is inſoient, a fool,and raſh as he is,(for an honeſt man 
never wronyeth any) wherefore complaineltt thou , fince he is no 
more his own man. then as a mad man-> Youcap weil enure 4 
furious m:n without complaint, yea, you will pitty him; an inno« 
cent, an infant,a woman,you will Jaugh at them : a fool,a drunken 
nin, a choietick, an indiicceer man in like torr, Wherefore When 
thele people aflail us with words , we ought not toaniwer them : 
we muwt ho:d our peace, and quit ur (eives of them, Ir is anex- 
cellent and worthy revenge , an igrievous toa fool, not to make 
any account of him ; for it 15 to take away that pleaiure which he 
thinkern co have in vexing us(ince our hlence condemns his fimpli- 
city, and his own temerity is ſmothere 1 in his own mouth: if a man 
apiwer him. , he makes him his equal , and, by elieeming him too 
much, he wrongs himlelt, Afale logunntar quia bene loqui neſciurt , 
faciunt quod ſolent & ſcimnt, malt quia malt, & ſecundum ſe : They 
ſpeak.evil, becauſe they know not haw to ſpeak well, they do what they are 
wuſedto, and what they know ; evilly becauſe they are evil, and accor. 
ding to themſelves, 

. Behold then tor concluſion the advice and counſel of wiſdom : 
we mult have reipe& unco our (elves, an-unto him that offendeth 
of theſe coun- VS» As touching our (elyes, we mult take heed we do nothing un- 
ſels with the worthy and unbefitting our ſelves, that may give another acvan- 
rule of wiſc= tage againltus, Anunwi'e man thac diſirulterh himſelf , growes 
co. into pation without caule,and thereby gives incouragement to ano» 

therto contradict him, This is a weakneſlſe of the minde, not to 
know to conternn offence: an hone(t man is not ſubjed to injury: 
he is inviolable: 'an inviolable thing is not onely this, that a man 
cannot be bear, buc being beatergneither receivech wound nor hurt: 
This reſolution is a molt. ſtrong bulwark againlt all accidents; that 
we can receive no evil, but of our ſelves, -If our judgement be as 
it ought, we are invulnerable, And therefore we alwaies ſay 
with wile Secrates; Anitws, and Melitw may well put me 
to death , buc they ſhall never inforce me to do that I ought not, 
Moreover, an honeſt man, as he never giveth occaſion of- injury to 
any man, ſo he cannot endure to receive an injury; Ledere enim le- 
dig, conjunttun eſt, . For to burt and to be hurt, are near neighbours, 
This is a wall of braſſe, which a man is not able to pierce ; ſcoffes 
and injuries trouble him not, Tonching him that harh offended 
us, if you hold him vain and unwiſe, handle him accordingly,and ſo 
leave him :- if be be otherwiſe, excuſe him, Imagine that fie _ 
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The concluſion 


Of outward evils conſidered in their effets and fruits, 


had occalion, and that ir 1s nor for malice , but by miſconceit and 
negligence ; he is vexation enough ro himſelf, and be wiſherh he 
had never done ic, Moreover, 1 ſay, that like good Husbands, we 
mult make profir and commodity ol the injuries that are offered 
us. Which we may do at the lealt two wayes, which reipeR the of- 
fender , and the oftended, The one, that they give us occaſion te 
know tho:e that wrong us, to the end, we may the better fly chem 
at another times Such a man hath ſlandered thee, conclude pre- 
ſently, that he is malicious, and trutt him no more, The other, chat 
they diſcover upto us our ivfirmity, and che means whereby we are 
eatly beaten ; to the end, we ſhould amend and repair our defects, 
leſt another take occation to (ay as much or more, What berter. re- 
venge can a man take of his enemies,then to make profit of their in- 
juries,& thereby berter and more lecurely ro manage our affairs? 


CHAP, XX. 
Of outward evils conſidered in their effefts and fruits, 


Frer the cauſes of evil, we come to the effeas and fruits there- 
of, where ace alio found true preſervatives and remedies, The ef- 


feRs are many, are greac, are general and particular, The general re %®? 


ſpect the good, maintenance and culture of che univerla), 

Ficlt 01 all. the world would be extinguiſhed, would periſh, and 
be lot, if ic were not chavged, troub:ed. and renewed by theie great 
accidents of peſtilence, tamine, war, mortality; which ſeaſon, per» 
ſe& and yu ir, tothe end, to 1weeren the ret, and give more li- 
berty andeaſeto the whole, Without theie, a man cou'd neither 
turn himielf nor be ſerled, Moreover , behides rhe vatiety and in« 
terchangeable courſe, which they bring both roche beauty and or- 
nament of the uniierſe, alſo all parts of che worid are beneficred 
thereby. The rude and barbarous are hereby poliſhed and retined, 
Arts and Sciences are diſper'ed and imparted unto all, This is as 
a great Nur(ery, wherein certain Trees are craniplanted trom other 
fiocks, others pruned and pulled up by the roor, al: for che good and 
beauty of the Orchard, Thele good and general conſiderations, 
ought ro remain and re(clve every honelt and realonable mind, and 
to hin: er che curious inquiry of wen,into thoſe great and turbulence 
accidenis, fo ſtrange and wonderful, fince ghey are th2 works 
of God and Nature , and that they do (o notable a ſervicein 
the gencral courſe of the world. For we multchink , chat thac 
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Puniſhment, 


Of outward evils, conkidered in their tffets, & c, 


which is a loſſe inone reſpeR , is a gain inanother; and to ſpeak 
more plainly, nothing is loli;z bur ſuch is che courſe of the world,ſo it 
changeth, and io it is accommodated, Vir ſapiens nibil indignetur jib; 
accipere, ſciatque ia ipſa quibus {adi viderwr, ad conſervationem uni 
verſs pert.nere, & ex his eſſe. que curſum mund: officiumque conſum- 
want: Let a wiſe m4ndiſaam nothing that ſhall happen unto him, and 
let him kyow, that thoſe things that ſeem hurtful unto him, pertain to 
the preſervation of the whole univerſe, and to be of tha nature of theſe 
things that finiſh up the conrſe and office of the world, 

The puticular effects are divers, according to the divers ſpirits 
and ſtates of thoſe that receive them, For they exerct:e the good, re- 
lieveand amend the fallen, puniſh the wicked, Of every one a word; 
ſor hereof we have ſpoken elie-where. Theie outward evils are, in 
thole that 'are good, a very profitable exerci!e, and an exceilent: 
ſchool, wherein (as Wreltlers and Fencers, Marriners ina tempelt, 
Souldiers in dangers, Philoſophers in t!'eir Academies , and in all 
other ſorts of people; in the ſerions exerciſe of their profeſhon)they 
are-infiruted, wade and formed unto virtue, confiancy, valour, the 
victory of the world and of fortune. They {earn to know themſe! ves, 
ro maketryatof themfelves,and they tee the meaſure of rheit yalour, 
the uctermoli of their (irength 3 how far they may promile, or hope 
ot themſelies, andthen they encourage and firengrhen themſelves 
to what is beſt, accuftom and harden themielves to all, become re- 
ſolute and invincible ; whereas contrari'y, the long calm of proſpe- 
rity-molliFerh them,and maketh chem wanton and efteminare. And 
theretore Demetrizs was wont toſay, That there were no people 
more miſerable, then they.that had never felt any croſſes or atflicti- 
ons, that-had never been miſerable, calling their life a Cead fea, 

The'e ourward evils, torch as are offenders, are a bridle ro lay 
them) that they ſtumble nor, or a gentle correRion. and fatherly rod 
atter thefill,to pur themin remembrance of themleivesa0 theend, 
they make not a fecond revolt : They are a kind of letting blond, 
end medicine. or preſervative te C1vert taults and offences;or a pnr* 
2:r110D tO ved and purihe them, 

To the wicked and fo:lornthey?re a puniſhment, a fickle tocut 
chem off, andiorake them away, or to atfli them with a/tongand 
miſerab'e languifhmenr,. And theſe are the who!ſom and neceſſary 
eflets, ſor which the!e outward evils are nor-only to be efteemed 
of and quietly raken with patience, and in good parr,as the exploits 


of dixine juſtice , but are.co beemb:aced as rokens and inflrnmencs 
0 


Of outward enls , Oe; 


of the care, of the love and providence of Ged , and men are to 
make a proficable uſe of them, following the pnrpoſe and intemion 
of nim, who ſeadech and diſpoleth chem as pleaſerk him, 


Of entwerd evils in themſelver| and particmlarly, 
AN ADFERTISE MENT, 


LL theſe evils; which are many and divers,are privations of their 

contrary goo, as likewi'e the name and aature of evil do figni- 
fie. Andcherefore as many heads as there are of good, ſo many are 
there of evils, which may all be reduced and comprehended in the 
number of ſeven ; fickneſs, grief, (I conclude theſe two in one) cap- 
tivity, baviſhmenr, want, infamy, loſſe of friends, death; which are 
the privations of health, liberty, home-dwelling, means or mainte- 
nance, honours, friends, life, whereof bath been ſpoken before at 
large, We will here inquire into the preper and particular reme- 


dies and medicines,againt theſe ſeven heads of evils,and that briefly ©* 


wichour diſcourſe, 


CHAP, XXIT, 


Of ſickneſs and grief. 


L9\V4 E have ſaid before, that grief is the greateft, and co ſay the 
truth» the only efſential evil, which is molt felt, and hath lealt 
remedies. Nevertheleſs, behold ſome few that regard the reaſon,ju- 
tice, utility, imication and reſemblance with the greateſt and moſt 
excellent. | 
It is a common neceſſicy, To endure; there is no reaſon;that for onr 
ſakes, a miracle ſt.ould be wrought; or that a man ſhould be offen- 
ded, if that happen unto him, that may happen untoevery man, 

It is alſo a natural thing, we are botn thereunto;& to defire to be 
exempted from it is injuſtice, we mult quierly endure the laws of 
our own condition, We are made to be 01d, to be weak, to grieve, 
to be ſick, and therefore we mult learn to ſuffer that which we can» 
not avoid, 

If ir be long, it is leight and moderate, and cherefore a ſhame 
") complain of it: if ir be violent, it is ſhort avd ſpeedy, ends either 
$ ſelf or the patient, which p_ - to 0ne end, Confide » ſwmmus 
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Of fickreſt and grief. 
»ou habet tempus dolor: Si gravis, brevis ; Silongus, levis, Be bold of 
this :Extreme pain hath no perpetuity : if it be gruevons,, it 15 ſoon gone; 
if long, then light, 

And again, it is the body that endureth : ir is not qur (elves thar 
are offended , for the offence diminiſherh the excellency and per- 
feion of che thing; and lickne $ or grief is (o far from diminiſhing, 
that contrarily ir jerveth for a ſubjeR. and am occahon of a commen- 
dable patience, much more then bealth coth: And where there is 
more occaſ;on of commendation, there is not lefſe o:calion of 
good, If the body be the ipltrument of the ſpirit , who will com- 
plain,when the inltroument is imployedto the lervice of that where- 
unto it i5 defiinated > The body 1s made to lerve the ſou) : if the 
ſoul ſhould affii& ir ſelf for any thing that hapneth co the body,the 
ſoul ſhould ſerve the body, Were not that man over-delicare and cu- 
rious, that would'cry out and affli& hiraſelf, becaule ſome one or 0- 
ther had (poiled his apparel, ſome rhorn had taken hold of it, or 
ſome man paſſing by had torn it ? Souie baſe Broker perhaps would 
be agrieved therew1:h, that would willingly make a commoduy 
thereof 3 bur a man of ability and reputation, wovld rather laugh 
at-it, and account it as nothing , in reſpect of that tiare and abun- 
dance, that-God hath beliowed on h m,Now this bo:!y, is but a bor- 
rowed garment, to make our ſpirits for a time , to appear vpon this 
low and troubleſom tiage ; of which only we ſhou'd make account, 
and pro. urethe honour and peice thereof, For from wiience com- 
meth ir, thar-a man (uffererh grief with ſuch impatiency > Ir is be- 
cau'e he accul!'ommeth nor himſelf” ro ſeck- his content 1m his foul; 
nn aſſnerunt an1m0 eſſe comenti, niminm illis cum corpore fuit:they have 
not accuſtomed themſelves to be content in mind ; their contentment was 
too much with the body, Men have too vreat a commerce with their 
bodies, andit ieemeth, thar griet groweth proud, ſeeing us rotrems 
ble under the power thereot, 

It t eachcth us to diltafte that which we muſt needs leave, andto 
vnwrnde our (elves from the van. y and deceit of tliis worldzan ex- 
cellent piece of ſervice, 

The joy and plag'ure we receive by rhe recovery of our health, af- 
rer that cur grief or (ckne's h*th taken his courte, is a (firange en- 
lightring oven 1s$ in (whore. thor ſhouid {cent thar nature hath 
g'ienf: knels for the. greater honour and ter+ ice of our pleaiure and 

-iv)e, 
New.chon if the gre] be indifferent, the patience ſhall breaker 
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Of ſickneſs and grief. 
if it be great; the glory ſhall be as great 2 if it ſeem over-hard, let us 
accule our delicacy and niceneſs; and it there be bur few that can en» 
dure ir, let us be of the number of thoſe few. Let ns not ac. u'e na- 
ture for having made us {o weak, for that is nothing, bur we are ra- 
ther too delicate, If we flie it, it will follow ns; it we cowardly 
yiel.j unto it, and iuffer our ſelves to be vanquiſhed,ic will handle us 
the more roughly, and the reproach will light upon our (-lves. Ic 
would make us afraid, and therefore it ſtanderh us upon, to cake 
hearc, and chat when ic commeth, it finde us more reiolute then was 
imagined. Our yielding makes that more eager, and more fierce, 
Stare fidenter: non quia difficilia non audemus, ſed quia non audemnus dif- 
ficilia ſunt, To ftand confidently: we do not ſhrink as them, becanſe they 
be difficult ; but they are difficult to endure, becauſe we ſhrink_at them, 
Bur leſt thele remedies ſhould ſeem but fair words, and meere 1- 


maginations, and the praQtice of them altogether impoſſible, we Examples. 


have examples, both frequent and rich, not only ot men, bur of wo- 
men and ChiJdren, who have not only a long time endured long & 
Frieyous ficknefles with ſuch conſtancy, that their grief hath rather 

iven them life chef courage; bur have attended and born even wich 
-_ yea, have ſought after the greateſt and moſt exquiſite rarments, 
In Lecedemon, little Children whipped one another, yeaſometimes 
ro the death, without any ſhew in their countenance, of any grief 
or ſmart that they felr, only to accuſtom themlelves ro ſuffer for 
their Corintrey, Alexarders Page ſuffered himſelf ro be burne with a 
cole, without cry or countenance of diſcontent , becauſe he would 
not interrupt the ſacrifice: and a Lad of Lacedemon, ſuffered a Fox 
to gnaw his guts aut of his belly, before he would diſcover his chefr, 
Pompey being ſurpriſed by KingGentizs,who would have conlirained 
him to reveal the publick affairs of Rome, ro make known, that no 
torment ſhould make him to do it, did voluntarily put his finger in- 
tothe fire, and ſuffered it ro burn,until Gentzws himielf cook ic our, 
The like before that, had CAcins done, before another King , Por- 
ſema : and that good 01d Rygu/us of Carthage, endured more then 
all theſe 2 and yet more then Regults, Anaxarchus, who being half 
pounded in a morter, by the ryrant Nicecreon, would never confeſs, 
that his minde was couched with any torment ; Beat and pourd che 
ſack of Anaxeyrchys, till you be glutred, as for himlelf you ſhall ne» 
ver touch him, 
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Of Captivity and Impriſonment, 


CHAP. XXIII, 
Of Captivity and Impriſonment, 


His affli&ion is no more then nothing, and in reipeR of (ick- 
neſſe and grief,ic is an eafie matter co vanquitſh ic. For lick folk 
ere not without caprivity in their beds, in their houſes,for the 
time they lie in; yea, they ingrofle as it were affliion above capti- 
vity; neverthele's, a word or two thereof, There is nothing bur the 
body, the cover, the priſon of thy ſoul that is captive; the {oul it ſelf 
remaineth alwayes tree and at liberty, in deſpight of all ; and there- 
fore how ſhould that man know or perceive that he isin priſon, 
who as freely, yea, and more freely too, may walk and\wander whiz 
ther he will, rhen he that is abroad > The walls and Nungeons of the 
Priton, are not firong enough to ſhur him up; the bady that tou, h- 
eth him, and 1s joyned unto him, cannot hold nor ſtay him, Ke that 
knoweth how to maintain himſelf in his liberty, and to uſe and ho)d 
his own right, which is not to be ſhut up, no not in this World,will 
bur laugh at theſe ſleight and childiſh embarments , Chr:ftiavws eti- 
am extra carcerem ſeculorenuatiavit : in carctre, nan carceri :. nibil 
intereft ubt ſits in ſeculo qui extra' ſecnlum eſtis ; feramus carceris 
omen, ſeceſſum vocemu ; et i corpus includitur, care detingtyr , omnia 
ſpirits; patent, totum hominem animas circumfers, & quo vult trans- 
ert, A Chriſtian man, even ont of priſon, hath renounced the World : in 
priſon alſo, be bath renounced the priſon: it mattereth nothing where 
thou art in the world, who art of the world : Let us takg away the name 
of priſon, and call it a quiet retiring place, and if the body be included, 
the fleſh 15 priſaner, but the ſpirit 15 free to all things, the minde carrieth 
about the ahole may, and mhither he liſt it tranſporteth hins. 


The Priſon hath gently received into the lap thereof, many great 
and holyPerſonages,ic hath been the ſavRuary the haven of health, ' 
and a fortreſs to divers that had been utterly undone if they had 
bad their liberty; yea that have had recourſe thereunto, to be in liz 
berty; have made choice thereof, and eſpouſed themſelves unto it 
ro the enc, they might live at reſt, & free themſelves from the cares 
of rhe worid, © carcere in cuſtodiam tranſlati, Tranſlated from the 
priſen of affairs, tothe quiet of 4, walls, That which is ſhur-up under 
tock and key, 15 in {afeli cullody: and it is better to be under the 


'aſegard of a key, then to be bound and enthralled with thoſe fet- 
ters 


Of Captivity and Impriſonment; 
cers and flocks, whereof the world is full; that publickplaces and 
cours of great Princes, and the tumultuous affairs of this world, 
bring with chem , jealouſies, envies, violent humours, & the like, 
$3 recogitemus ipſum mags mundun carcerem eſſe, exiſſe vs e carcere 
quam 1n carcerem introifſe intelligemns, majores tenebras habet mundac, 
qua hominum precordia excacant, graviores catends induit, que ipſas a- 
nimas conftringunt, pejdres immunditias exſpirat, libidines hominum, 
plares poftrems reos continet, univerſum genus hominum : If we conſider, 
that the world it ſelf is 4 priſon, we ſhall underſtand, that we are rather 
gone out of the world, then entred into priſon ; the world hath greater 
darkneſs , wherewith the inward cogitations of the hearts of men are 
blinded ; it fettereth with more grievous Irons, wherewith mens v 
ſouls are ſhackled ; it breatheth forth worſer uncleanneſſes i» the luſts 
and ſenſualitics of men ; it containeth more guilty perſous, even whole 
Mankind, Many have eſcaped the hands of cheir enemies, and 0- 
ther great davgers and mileries, by the benefic of impriſonmenr, 
Some have therr written Books, & have there bertered their know- 
ledge. Plus incarcere ſpiritis Acquirit quam cars amittit : The ſpirit 
getteth more in priſon, then the fleſh loſeth, Divers there are, whom che 
priſon having kept and preſerved for a time, hath re-ſent unto cheic 
tormer ſoveraign digniries, and mounted them to the higheſt places 
in the world; others it hath yielded up unto Heaven, and hath not 
at any Lime received any that it reftorerh not. 


CHAP, XXIV, 
Of Baniſhmem and Exile, 


FE xile is a change of place that brings no ill with ir,bur in opinion, 
it is a complaint and affliction wholly imaginary: for according 
to reaſon, there is not any ill init: In all places, all is afrer one 
faſhien, which is comprehended in rwo words, Nature ard Virtue, 
Dus que pul cherrima ſunt, quocuntque 105 moverimis . ſequertiar narura 
communzs & propria virtus 1: There are two excellent things, which mk 
follow us, whithey ſoever we —_ Nature,and mans own Virtue, 
In all places, we finde the felf-ſame common” warure , the ſame 
heavens, the ſame etements.' 1nall places, the heavens'and che ars 
appear unto us in the ſame greatneſs, extent; and tharis it which 
principally we are to conſider, and not that which is under us, and 
which we crample under feet, a_ at a kennipg we cannot ſee Ws 
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Of Baniſhment and Exile, 


the Earth above ren or twelve leagues: Anguftus animus quem ter- 
nena deleftant : The minde ts narrow and ftrait, whom earthly things de- 
light. But the face of the great azured hrmamenr.,decked and coun- 
rerpointed with ſo many beautitul and ſhining Diamonds, 4oth al- 
wayes ſhew ir ſelf unto us ; and to the end, we may wholly behold 
ke it continually whiclerh about us. It ſheweth ic ſelt all uoto all, 
and 1n all reſpeRs, in a day and a night. The Earth, which with the 
Sea, and all rhat it containeth, is not the hundreth and fixty part of 
th: greatneſs of cheSun,ſheweth not ic ſelf unto us,bur in that ſmall 
Proportion that is about the place where we dwell: yea, and that 
chavge of rhar earthly floor that is under us, is nothing, What mat- 


. ter 15 it tO be born in one place; and to live in avother?> Our Mother 


might have layen inelſewhere, and ir ts a chance , that we are born 
here or there, Again, all Countries bring forth and nouriſh men, 
and turniſh chem with whatſoever is neceflary. All Countries have 
kindred: nature hath knic us altogether in blood and in charity, All 
have triends; there is no more to do, but to make friends, and to 
win them by vercue and wiſdom, Every Land is a wiſe mans Coun- 
rrey, or rather no Land is his particular Countrey. For it were to 
wrong himlelf, and it were weakneſs andbaſene!s of heart;to think 


ro carry himſelfas a wrangler in any place. He muſt alwayes uſe his 
own right and liberty, and live in all places as with himſelf, and up- 
on his own; Omnes terras tanguam ſuas videre, & ſuas tanquam ons 
aium : to ſee all Lands as their own,and ther own as the Lands of all. 


Moreover, what change or diſcommodity doth the diverſity of 
the place bring with it > Do we not alwayes carry about us one and 
the ſame ſpirkc and virtue ? Who can forbid, ſaith Bratzs, a baniſhed 
Man tocatty with him his virtues > The ſpirir and vertue of a man, 
8 nor ſhut up inany place; bur ic is every where equally and indit- 
ſecently. An hopett man is a-Citizen of the World, free, chearſul, 
and comentiinall places, alwayes within himſelf, in his own quar- 
ter, and everrone-and the lame , though his caſe or ſcabbard be re- 
moved, andcatried hither and thither : Animmns ſacer & eternus u- 
hique eſt dis cognatns, omni mundo & avo par : The ſacred and eteryal 
ſoul is every where, of near affinity with Gel alike to all the world,and to 
all ages, Aman tmevery place, is in-his own Countrcey, where he 1s 
wel}, Now for a manto be well, itdependeth not upon che place; 
bue himſelf, : 

| How-many-are theres that ſor divers conſfiderations,have willing: 
| y. 


Of poverty, want, leſſe. of goods, 


ly baniſhed themſelves > How many others baniſhed by the violence 
of another, being afterwards called home, have refuſed to return; 
and have found their exile not on]y tolerable, bur pleaſant and de- 
lighrful ; yea, never thought they lived until the time of their ba- 
niſhment; as thoſe noble Romans, Kutilizs, Mareelns? How many 
others have bzen led by the hand of good fortune our of their Coun - 
trey, that they may grow great and puiflant in a range Land, 


CHAP, XXF, 
Of poverty, want, loſſe of goods, 


His complaint, is of the vulgar and miſerable ſortiſh ſort of = 

| X people, who place their ſovereign good , in the geods of for- pgyg,,, "_ 
tune, and think that poverty is a very great evil, But to ſhew what ir fold, 

Is, you muit know that there is a two-fold poverty : the oneex- 

treame, which is the want of things neceſſary,and requiſite uvto na- | 

ture;this doth ſeldome or never happen ro any man , nature being 1- Wat rf 
ſo juſt» and having formed us in ſuch a faſhion, that few things are "25 nee 
neceſſary, and thoſe few are not wanting, but are found every'®7 
where; Parabile eſt quod natura deſiderat, & expoſitum : That which 
nature defireth is ready andeaſie tobe had, yea, in (uch a ſufficiency, 
as being moderately uſed, may ſuffice the condition of every one, 
Ad manum eſt, quod ſat of : That which ſufficeth, is ready and at 
hand, If we will live according to nature and reaſon, the defire and 

rule thereof, we ſhall alwayes finde that which is ſufficient, If we 
will live according to opinion, while!t we live, we ſhall never finde 

It, S; ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper; {i ad opimonemyrunquan 

drves : exiguum natura defiderat, opinio immenſum : If thou wilt live 

according to natnye, thou ſhalt never be poor , if according to opinion,ne- 

ver rich : nature defireth little, oprnion much,and beyond _any oy And 

therefore, a man that hath an Art or ſcience to ſtick unto, yeaz that 
hath bur his arms ar will,is it peſſible he ſhould either fear, or com- 
plain of poverty > 

The other is the want of things that are gore then ſufficient, re-, ,,,,, ,- 

quired for pomp, pleaſure and delicacy. This tis a kinde of medi- things ſupers 
ecrity and irugality : and to ſay the truth, iris that which we fear, f#exs, 
to loſe our riches, our moveables, not to have our bed (oft enough, 
our diet well dreft, to be deprived of theſe commodiries; andina - 

werd:, it ts delicateneſs that holderh us, this is our crue n—_ 
Now 


. 394 


Prov. 30- 


The ' praiſe of 


| ſufficiency. 


2 Tim, 6, 


3, 


Of poverty , want lafſe of grads, 
Now this complaint is unjuſt ; for ſuch poverty is rather to he de(i- 
red then feared:and therefore the wile man asked of God; Nec men. 
citatews nec divitias, ſed neceſſaria : Neither poverty nar riches , but 
things neceſſary. It is far more jult, more rich, more peaceable and 
certain, then abundance, which a man (o much defirecth, More juſt; 
tor man came naked, Nemo naſcitur &1ves ; No man is born rich,and 
he returnerth naked our of this world, Can a man term that truly his, 
that he neither bringerh nor carrieth with him? The goods of this 
world, they are as * moveables of an Inn. We are nortro be diſ- 
contented io long as we are here, that we have need ef them, More 
rich; Icis a large fignory, a Kingdom : Mague divitie lege nature 
compoſita paupertas : magnu queit wa pictas cum ſufficientia: Moderate 
and quiet peverty by the law of nature, is great riches, Godliveſ? is grent 
gain with ſufficiency, More peaceable and aſſured;ir feareth nothing, 
and can detend it (elf againſt the enemies thereof : Eriam i» obſeſſs 
via paupertas pax eft : Poverty bath peace, even in a beſieged way, A 
{mall body that may coyer and gather it ſelf under a Buckler, 1s in 
berrec (afery then a great » which lieth opev unco every blow, Ir is 
never ſubje&ro great loſſes, nor charges of preat labour and bur- 
then. And thereforethey that ate ip ſuch an eltate, are alwayes more 
chearful and comfortable; for they never have io much care, nor 
fear ſuch tempeſts. Such kinde of poverty is free, chearful, aſſured,ix 
maketh us truly maſters of our own lives; whereof the affairs;coms 
plaints, contentions, that do neceſlarily agcompany riches, carry a- 
way the berter part, Alas! what goods are thoſe, from whence 
proceed all our evils> They are the cauſe of all thoſe injuries thac 
we endure, that make us {laves; trouble che quiet of our (ouls,bring 
with them ſo many jealouſies, (uſpicions, fears, frights, deſires ? He 
that vexeth himſelf for the loſle of theſe goods, is a miſerable man; 
for together with his goods, he looleth his ſpirit roo, The life of 
Poor wen, is like unto tho!e that ſail near the ſhore; that of the 
rich, like to thole that calt chemſelves into the main Ocean, Theſe 
cannot attain to land, though they defire nothing more , bur they 
mu't artend the wind and the tide ; rhe others come abroad , paſle 
and repaſle, as often as they will, 

Fivally , we muR endeavour to imitate thoſe great and generous 
perſopages , that have made themſelves merry with ſuch kinde of 
loſſes, yea. have made advantage of them, and thanked God for 


. them; as Zenon, after his ſhip-wrack , Fabricime, Seranus, (urins. 


It ſhould ſeem that poverty 1s ſome excellent and divine m_ 
| i INCC 


, Of Infawin, 
fince ic agteeth wich the gods, who are imagined to be naked; fince 
the wiſelt bave embraced ity or at leatt have endured it with great 
contentment, Androconcludeina word; with ſuch as are not o- 
yer paſſionate it is commendable, wich cthers inſvpportable, 


CHAP. XXVI, 
Of Infamy. 


Tz affli ion is of divers kindes, If ic be lofſe of honours and 
—- , ic is rather a gainclien a loſſe : Dignities are bur ho- 
nourable ſervitudes, whereby a man by giviog bimſelfco the weal- 
publick, is deprived of himſelf, Honours are bur checorches of en- 
vy; jealoalie, and in the end, exile and-poverry. It a man ſhall call ro 

de, the hiftory of all anciquityyhe ſhall finde, char all cheychat 
have lived, and have carried themielves worthily and victuouſllyz 
have ended their courſe, eicher by exile, or priſon, or ſome other 
violenc death : witneſs amonglt the Gree ks, Ariſtides,Themiſtocles, 
Phocion, Socrates ;amongit the Romans, Camilins, Scipio, Cicero, Pa- 
pinian; wmmong the Hebrews, the Prophers : In ſuch: (orr, that ir 
fhonld ſeeraro be che lrvery of the more honeſt men; for it is the or- 
dinary recompence of a publique fate, co ſuch kinde of people.Apd 
theretore a man of gallant and generous ſpirit, ſhould contema ir, 
and make (mall account thereof, for he diſhonoureth himſelf, and 
ſhewes how lictle he hath proficed in the ftndy of wiſdom , that re- 
gardeth in any reſpeR) the cenſures, reports, and ſpeeches of the 
people, be chey good, or evil. 


CHAP, XXVII, 
Of the loſſe of friends, 


J Here comprehend Parents, Children, and whatſoevet 15 neer and 
dear unto a man. Fir(t, we mult know upon what this pretended 
complaint or afflition is grounded, whether upon the incerelt, or 
00d of our friends, or our own.. "Upon thar. of enr friends; I 
doubt we ſhall ſay Yeato that, but yet we muſt not be roo credu- 
Jous to believe ir, Ir is ar) ambirious faifing bf piety , whereby we 
make a ſhew of ſorrow and grief for the hurt of another , or the 
hinderance of the weal-publick : but if. we ſhalf withdraw the veil 


of diffimulacion, and found it tothe quick, we ſha]} fiode that it is 
: : our 


Of the lefſe of Friends, E 
our own particular good that is bid therein, chat toucherh ns nea;2 
eſt, We complain that our own Candle burneth, and:iscon(umed;or 
ac leaſt is inlome davger:This is rather a kind of envy,then crue pi- 
ety ; forthar which we ſo much complain ot, tr uching the lofſe of 
our friends, their ab{enge, d'!ince fron us. is thei. true and greac 
good: Merere hoe even! umyinvd; mAg 15 quam amici eſt ; to mourn for 
this event, is rather the part of an envious perſon then of a friend, The 
true uſe of death is, ro make anend 0 our mileries, God had made 
our life more milcrable; if hc had made ic longer, 

And therefore to ay the crutch, ic is upon our own good; that this 
complaint and aiflition is grounded : pow that becommeth us notg 
it is a kind of injury to be grieved with the reſt and quiet of choſe 
chac love us; becauſe we our ſelves are hurt thereby, Swis imcomme- 
dis angi, non amicum, ſed ſoipſum amantis eſt : to be grieved for in;s own 
diſcommodities, ſheweth a man uot to love h:s friend, but lnsſelf 

Again,there is a good remedy for this which fortune cannot take 
from us; and that is, tha ſurviving our friends, we have meanes to 
make new friends. Friendſhip,as it is one of che greateſt bleſſings of 
our life, (o ic is mok eafily gotten, God makes men, and men m:ke 
friends. He that wantech nor virtue, ſhall never want friends. It is 
che inſtrument wherewith they are made, and wherewith, whea he 
hath loſt his old, he makes new, If, fortune hath caken away our 
friends, let us endeayour to make new ; by this means, we ſhall nor 


loſe them, but mulciply chein, 


Of Death, | 


\A7E have ſpoken hereof ſo much at large, and inall reſpe&s in 
the eleventh and laſt Chapter of the ſecond book, that there 
remainech-not any thing elſe co be ſpoken : and therefore to that 


Place, I refer the Reader, 


The ſecond part of inward evils, tedious and rroubleſom paſſions, 
THE PREF ACE, 


ÞRomall theſe above-named evils, there ſpring and ariſe in us,di- 


vers paſſions and cruel affeRions ; for thele being taken and 
Hs | conſidered 


Againſt Fear, 
_ eonfid:red fimply as they are; they breed fear, which apprehendetrh 


evils as yet to come, ſorrow for preſent eyils, and,if they be in ano» 
cher, pitty and compaſſion. Being conſidered as coming, and pro» 
cured by the a& cf another, they fiir up in us the paſſion of choler, 
harred,envy,jealcuhe, deſpight, re enge, on all rhole that procure 
di'pleaſure; or make us to look upon another with an envious eye, 
Now this virtue of forticude and valour, confiliech in the gov-'rn+ 
ment and receit of thele evils, according to reaten, in the reſolute 
and couragious carriage of a man, and the keeping of himſelf free 
and clear trom all paſſions chat ſpring thereof, Bur becauſe they ſub- 
fit not, but by theſe evils, if by the means and help of ſo many ad- 
viiements and remedies before delivered, a man can vanquiſh and 
contemn them all, ther.: can be no more place let unto theſe paſſi- 
ons, And this is the true mean to free himſelf, an4 ro come tothe 
end; as the beſt way to pur our a fire, is to withdraw the fuel that 
oives it nouriſhment- Nevertheleſs, we will yet add ſome parcicular 
counſels avainſt theſe paſſions,though they bave been in luch ſort be- 
fore deciphered. that it is a matter of no difficulty, to bring them in» 
to hatred and derciiation, 


CHAP. XXVIII, 
| Againſt Fear, | 
TE no man atrendeRM\s before they come , becauſe it may be, 
they will never come : our fears are as iikely to deceive us, as 

our hopes; and it may be. that thoſe times that wethiok will bring 
mot atfliction wich chem. miy bring greare(t comto:t, How many 
unexpected a''venrures may happen, t'1at may defend a man tiom 
that blow we fear > Lightning is pur by with the wind of a mans hat, 
ard the fortunes of rhe greatctt (tires, with accidents of {mall mo» 
ment, The turn ot a whee| mounterh him that was ot loweſt de- 
gree, to the highelt liep of honour; and many times it tailech our, 
that we are pre{erved by that , which we thought would have bia 
our overthrow, There is nothing 'oeafly dectired, as hnmare fore- 
hghr, That-which it hopeth ie wanrerh; that whictr ir tearerh, va- 
niſheth ; 'thac which it ex{peReth, hapneth not, God hath his 
counſel by himſelf: That which man determinech atter one 
manner, he reſolveth atter another, Let us not therefore: 
make cuc feives untorrunate betore onr time, nay when per- 
haps we are: never likely to be (o.. Time to come which _ 
Vern: 


Againſt Sorrow, 


veth ſo many, will likewiſe deceive us as ſoon in our fears, as in our 
hopes. Ic is a maxim commonly received in Phylick, that in ſharp 
maladies the prediQions are never certaip 4 and even ſos it,in the 
molt furious threatnings ot fortune ; (o long as there is life, there 
is hope ; for hope continues as long in the body as the ſoul ; quam 
dig ſpiro, ſpero, 

But foral\much as this fear proceedeth nor alwayes from the di- 
ſpolition of naruge, but many times from an over-delicare education 
(for by the want of exercile and continual travel and labour, even 
f.om your youth, we many times apprehend things without rea- 
{on)we mult by a long praQtice,accultom our ſelves unto that,which 
may molt terrifie us, preſent unto our ſelves the molt tearful dan- 
overs that may light upon us, and wich chearfulveſs of heart ar- 
rempc ſometimes caſual adyentures, the better ro try our courageta 
prevent evil occurrents, and to ſeize upon the arms of fortune, lr is 
a matter of leſſe difficulcy , to refiſt fortune by afſailing it , then by 
defending our ſelves azainſt it, For then we have leaſure to arm our 
ſelves, we take our advantages , we provide for a retrait ; whereas 
when ir afſaulreth, it ſurpriſeth us unawares, and handleth us at her 
own pleaſure, We muſt then whi!elt we affail fortune, learn ro de- 
tend our (elves,give unto our ſelves falſe alarums,by propoling unto 
us, che dangers that other great perſonages have paſſed , call to 
minde, that {ome hare avoided the greateſt , becauſe they were not 
altoniſhed at them ; others have been 0; Mchrown by the leaſt, for 
want of retolution, 


CHAP. XXIX, 
A gainft Sorrow, 


He remecies againſt ſorrow(l(et down before as the moſt redious, 
hurtful, and unyult paſſion) are two-fold: ſome are dire& or 
firaight , others oblique, I call thoſe dire&, which Philoſophy 
teacheth, which concern che confronting and dildaining of evils,ac- 
countins them not evils, or at leaſiwile,very ſmall and light (though 
they be great and grievous) and that they are not worthy the lealt 
motion or alteration of our mindes; and that to be ſorryſor them, 
or to complain of chern,is a thing very unjult and ill beficting a mas, 
as teach the Stoickes, Peripateticks , and Plataniits, This manner of 
preſerving a man from ſorrow and melancholick pafſſion)is as rare,as 
t.ig cxcelJenr, and belongs to ſpirics of the firſt rapk, There is like» 
wile 


4 
& 


Againit mercy aud compaſſion, 


wiieanother kind of Philofophical. remedy, alchough it be not of ſo 
oo0d a Ramp, which is eafie, and much more in n ey & it is oblique; 
this is by diverting a mans mind and thought co rhings pleaſanc and 
delighttu},or ar tealt indifferent from-thac that procurettyour (or- 
row : which is to deal cunningly, to decline and avoid an- evil, to- 
change the object, Ir is a remedy very common, and which is uſed 
almo!t 1n all evils, it a man mark it, as well ot cie body as of the 
mine.Phyfitians, when they cannot purge a Rheum, they turn-ic in- 
toſome other part lefle dangerous, Such as paſle by teep and preci- 
picate deeps and downialls, that have need ot lancivgs,learing Irons, 
or fire, ſhur their eyes, and turn their taces another way, Valiant 
men it watr, do never tale nor conhder of. death, their mindes be- 
ivg carried away by the debre of viRory;m lo much, that divers have 
ſuttered death gladly, yea, have procured it, and been heir own ex- 
ecn;ioners, Cither for the ſuture glory of their name, a5 many Greeks 
and Romans, or for the hope of another |ite,as Martyrs,the Diſci= 
ples of Hegeſixs, and others, afterthe readivg of Plats his book to 
eAntiochus, De:morte contemrenda; Or toavoid the mileries of this 
life, and for other reaſons. All theſe, are they not diverſions > Fery 
there are that conſicer evils in themſelves,thar reliſhthem as Socra- 
tes did his death; and Flavinus condemned by Nero, to die by the 
han !s of Niger, And theretore in finilter accidents and miſ2dven- 
tace*, 2nd in all ontwardgvils,ve muſt divert our thoughts,and turn 
them another way, The vulgar fort can give this advice, Think no: 
of it. Such as have rhe charge of thoſe that are any way aff ed; 
ſhould for their comfort, furniſh atfrighted ſpirits, with other ob- 
jets. Abdncendus eſt avimus ad alia ſtudias ſol (CHMAINES, CUYAS, we 70- 
tia ; loci denique mmtatione ſee curandas eſt, The mmac 15 to be led 4- 
wa} to ther ſtud.es, cares, affairs; laſtly, by change of place it rs often. 
cured, 


CHAP, XXY. 
eAgainſi mercy and compaſſion, 


Here 13a two-o!d mercy, the one good and virrnons, whic!i i3 

in God. and in his Saincs, which 1s in will, and in efte& to !nc- 
cour the atflicted,nor affliting them'elves,or diminiſ;ing any thing 
that concerneth honour or equity ; the orher is a kin of feminine 
paſſionate pitty, which proceedeth from too great a tendernels us 
VeaRs 


I: 
The firſt 
bead, 


's 
X 


Againit Choler, 


weakneſs of the mind, whereof hath been,ſpoken before in the a- 
bove-named paſſion, Again, this wiſdom teacheth us co ſuccour the 
affliacd, bur not co yieid and to ſuff:r with him, So is God ſaid to 
be merciful, as che Phylician to his patient, the advocate to his Cli- 
ent, zfforgerh all diligence and indultry, bur yet raketh not their e- 
vi:s and aff4ires ro the heart ; ſo doth a wile man, not entertaining 
any grief, or darkning his ipirit with the ſmoke thereof, God com» 
mandeth us to aid, and to have a care of the poor , to defend their 
cauie; and in another place he forbids us to pictythe poor in judge- 


ments, . ? 


CHAP. XXXI1, 
Againſt ('boler, 


He remedies are many anddivers, wherewich the minde mutt 

before-hand be armed and defended, like thole that tear to be 

befeged; ſor afterwards it 13to00 late, They may be reduced to 
three heads; The firſt is tocut off the way, and to (top all the paſla- 
ges unto cho!ler. Ic is aneafier matter co withſtand it, and to Gay 
the paſſage thereof in the beginning, then when ir hath (ſeized vpon 
a man to catry himſelf well and ord:rly, He mult cherefore quic 
himlelf from all rhe cauſes and occahons of Choler, which hereto- 
fore have been produced in che deſcription thereof , that is to ſay, 
1, weakneſs and tenderneſs, 2, malady of the minde in hardning ic 
ſelf againſt whatſocver may happen. 34 £00 great delicateneſs, the 
love ot certain things do acculiom a man to facility, and fimpliciry, 
the mother ot peace and quierneſs , Ad omnia compoſiti ſimms : que 
bona > paratiora, (int nebus meliora & gratiora ; Let ws be ſetled to all 
things : let thoſe things which are good and ready at hand, be bet- 
ter and more acceptable to ws, It is the general doarine of the wiſe 
King Cotys, who having received for a prelent many beautiful and 
rich veſſels, yet frail and eafie to be broken, brake them all, ro che 
end, he mig''t nor be (lirred to choler and fury, when they ſhould 
happen ro be broken, This was a diſiruſt in himſelf, and a baſe 
kind of fear that provoked him rherennto, 4. Curioſity; according 
to the example ot Ceſar, who being a Conqueror, and taving reco- 
vered the letters, writings, and memorials of his enemies, burnt 
chem all before he ſaw them. 5. Lightneis of belief. 6, And above 
all, an 0;inion of being contemned, and wronged by another, 


which he mult chale trom him as unworthy a man of _ 
or 


Azainſt Oholer, 

for chough ic ſeem robe 2 glorious thitis, and to-ptbceecd from too 
high eſteem of himſelt (which neverrtheteſſe is a greac vice) yer it 
cometh of baſeneſle and imbecillity, For he that thinketh himſelf 
eo be conremned by another, is in ſorne ſenile his inferiour, judgerh 
himſTit, or fears that in truth he is ſo, or is ſorepured, and dilicutt- 
eth bimfelf, Nemo non 69,4 quo ſe contemipiatt fudicdt, miner eff ; No 
nan bat is lefſer then be of whom he 1hinkerh himſelf to be comtemned, 
A man muit therefore think that ic procee&rh rather from any 
thing then contempr, that is, ſortiſhneſſe, indifcretion , wait of 
good manners. If this ſuppoſed conrempr proceed from” his 
friends, it 15 t00 great familiarity : If from his ſubjeQs or ſervancs, 
knowing that their mallec hath powet ro chaſten them, it is nor t6 
be believed that they had any ſuch thoughr 3 If trom baſe and infe- 
riour people, our honour, or dignity, or inignity, 1s not inthe 

power of (ſuch people: [ndignu Ci fri wh: wworthy the wrath 

of Ceſar, Agmbhocler and Artigonus laughed at thoſe that wron- 

eed them; and hurt them not, having chem in their power, Ceſar 
exceliedallin this point ; and Mofes, David, and all the greateſt 

perionages of the world have done rhe like, JMrgnam fortnunare 

Magn ann decet; A great mind becometh a preat fortune, The 

mott glorious copqueſt is for a man to conquer himſe!f, nat to be 

moved by another, To be ftirred ro choler,is ro confeſſe the accu> 

ſation, Convita fiiraſcare agmra widentar, ſpreta exoleſcunt : Re- 

proachfelt fpreches of thow be angry at them, ſtem acknowledged; if 
thon dnſpiſe them, they vaniſh t» nothing, He can vever be great, that 

yeiidech himſelf to the offence of anorhert If we vanquiſh nor our 

choler, that will vanquiſh us, [njarias & offenſiones [uperns deſpi» 

tere : Highly to deſpiſe injuries and offences. 


561 


The tecond head is of choſe remedies that a man muſt imploy z, Head, 


when the occafions of choler are offered, and that there is a likeli- 
hood that we may be moved rherennto ; which are firſt, ro keep 
and contain our bodies ih peace and quietnefſe, wirhout motion 
or agitation ; which inflamerh the blood and humours, and to keep 
himielf Glen and ſolitary. Secondly, delay in believing and re(ol- 
ving, and giving leaſure to the judgttient to confider, 1f we can 
once diſcover it, we ſhall eafily ftay che courſe of this Fever, A wiſe 
man counſelled Ang»fws being in choler, nor to be moved before 
he had pronounced the lerters of the Alphaber, Whatſgrer we lay 
or do in the hearof our blood,onghr to be ſuſpeRed. NUtibi liceat, 
daw iraſcers, © Quare? Quin vis omnia licere, Nothing is 1aw- 
L1 r 
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3. Head. 


Againſt Choler. 


lawful for thee whileſt thou art angry, Why ? beranſe thou wit then: 
have all things lawfull for thee. We mult tear and be doubtinii of 
our ſelves, tor lo long as we are moved, we can do nothing to pur- 
poſe, Reaſon, whenit is hindred by paſſions , ſerveth us no more 
then the wings ofa bird being faſtened to his feer, We mult there- 
fore bave recourſe unto our triends, and ſuffer our choler co die ity 
the midde(t of our dilcourle, And laſtly, direrfion to all pleaſant 
occaſions, as mutick, &c. 
The third head conſiſteth in thoſe beautifall conſiderations, 
wherewith the mind mult long before be (eaſoned, Firſt, inthe 
conlideration oof the ations and motions of thoſe that are in cho» 
Icr,, which ſhould breed-in-us a, hatred thereof, (o ill do they be- 
comea man... This was the manner of the wiſe, the better ro di 
{wade a man from.chis vice ,. to counſell him ro behold himſelf in: 
a.cliſſe, Secondly,and contrarily, of the beauty which is of moce+ 
ration ; Ler us conlider how much grace there is in a (weet kind 
of mildneſfſe and clemency, how.pleaſivg and acceptable they are 
unto others,” and commodious to our ſelves: Ic is the Adamant 
that draweth unto us the hearts and wils of men, This is princi- 
pally required in thoſe whom forrune hath placed in high degree of 
honour,. who.oughe to have their motions more remiſſe and tem=- 
erate; for as their ations are of greateſt importance, ſo their 
faults are more. hardly repaired. Finally, inthe.confideration of 
that elteem and love which we ſhould bear to that wiſdome which 
we herelindy , which eſpecially ſhewerh it ſelf in retaining and 
commanding ir ſelf, in remaining conſtant and invincible ; a man 
mu(t mount his mindfrom the earth, and frame it to a diſpoſition, 
like to the highett region of che air,which is never over-ſhaddowed 
with clouds, nor troubled with thanders, bur in a perpetuall ſere- 
nity ; ſo our mind mult notbe darkned.with jorrow , nor moved 
with choler, bur fly all precipitation, imitate the higheſt Planets, 
that of all others are carried more (lowly. Now all this is to be 
underſtood of inward choler, an4 covered ; which engureth being: 
joyned with an ill affetion, hatred, deſire of revenge : que in fins 
ftaltorum requieſcit, ut qui reponunt odia; quodg, [ave cogitation is mai» 
cium eſt, ſecrets ſuo ſatiantur : Which reſt in the boſome of a fool, as 
he that layeth up hatred ; and which # atoken of a cruell mind, being 
inwardly glntted therewith : Forthe ontw-Ard an | open cho!er 15 
ſhort, a fire made of (lraws without 1il affeftion, which is only to 
make anothet to ſee his fault, whether interiours by reprehenſions 
or . 


Againſt Hatyed. 
vr in others by ſhewing the wropg end indiſcretion they commit, 
it is a thing proficable,neceſſary,and yery commendable.It is 200d 
and proficable, both tor himſelf, and for anorher, ſometimes to be 
moved co anger; bur it muſt be wich moderation and rule, | 
= There are ſome that ſmoother their choler within, ro theend it _ , + 


againlt ir ſelf, Onn14 vitia 1n aperts leviora ſunt, & tunc pernici- 
ofefima, cnn ſimnlata ſanitate ſubſidunt : All diſcaſes that appear 
openly are the lighter, and then are moſt dangerous when they reſt hid+ 
; with 4 counterfeit health, bord bs | 
Morevoer, againſt thoſe that underſtand not , or ſeldome ſuffer Fo 
themſelves to be led by reaſon , as againſ{choſe kind of ſervants © ee pero, 
that do nothing bur for fear, it is neceſlary that choler either crue _ —— 
ortdifſembled pur life inco them, without which there can be no * 
rule or government ina family, Bur yet it muſt be with theſe con. 
ditions : Firſt, that it be not ofren,' upoa all;'or leight occafions, 
For being too common, it grows 'into conterapt , and works no 
good effeft. Secondly, notin the air, murmuring and railing be- 
hind their backs, or upon uncertainties, bur be ſure that he feel the 
fmarr that hath commitced che offence. Thirdly, thar it be ſpeedi- 
ly,to purpoſe and ſeri6nſly; without any mixture of laughter, to the 
endiit may be a-profitable chaſtiſement for what is paſt, and'a war- $i 
ring for that which is to come, To conclude, it muſt be uſedas a j ie 
medicine, + | 
All theſe remedies may ſerve againſt the 
following paſhons., 


CHAP, XXXI11, 
eAgainſt Hatred, 


De 2 man may the better defend himſelf againſt hatred, he 
A mult hold a rule that is rue, char all things have two handles a: 
whereby we may take them # by the'obe they ſeem to be grievous 1! 8 
and burthenſome unto us; by the other,Eafie and light, Ler us then $1.98 
receive thipgs by the good handle, and we ſhall find that there 15 
"I L1 2 ſomertung) 


o» Y 


e wAlgainſt Expvie; 
ſomething good and to be beloved, in whatſoever we accuſe and 
bate. For there is nachipg.in the. warld that 18 nor forthe good ot 
may, And in that which offenderth ys, we have mare caule ro com» 
plain thereof, then ig hate is + for it is; the fire} offence and receis 
yerh the greatelt dammage, becauſe itloſcththereinche uſe &f rea- 
ſon, the greateſt loſſe that may þe, Iniuch ap accigens then, ler us 

curp ay bate 11ga pity , and let us endeayourto makethoſe wor. 
hy to be belayed, which we would hate 3-25 Zxcurgradic unto 
mz chat had pur our-hig-eye, whom he made; as.a chaſtiſemenc 
of that wrong» a9 honelh, virtuous, apd modek Citizen by his- good 


ioſtcugiov, 
CHAP, XXXILL 
eAgainſs Envir, 


' A Gainftchis paſſion, we muſt conſider that-which we eficem 
&.apd envie inanother, We willingly envie:in ochers riches , 
honours, favonts ; and che region. 1s , becaule weknow not how 


' g&arly they have coſt them, He that (hall ſay, thou ſhate: have as 
t 


wuch ar ame, price,we would ragherrefutc bis:gffer,cheorhank 
bim far ir, For betore 4;man.can attain upto them. .he mui flas- 
rec, endure afictions; ipgerios ;to.be but, loſe his. liberry,ſarisfie 
Na accommodare himlelfrethe pleaſures and pafhons of anather, 
Man hath noghing tor nothing in this world. Tothink co. atiain 
Lo, g00:1s, hongurliates, officeg,otherwate, an 1 to pervert the law, 
ox rather cyilome ofthe wopld, is rohave the! money and wares 
tog. Thou therefore thas makeft prafeſion.of bonous, apd/ofvir- 
tue ,, why. doit.chon aflict rhy (elf it thou have not rheſe goods z 
which are nat, gotten bug by a ſhamefulbpatieuce-> Do chou there+ 
fore rather pity others, then envie them. ' If it be a crue good thas 
1s happened cq another, we (ſhould rejoyce theneat ; for we ſhould 
dehire the good of another : Te-be pleaſed with another mans pro- 
ſperity, 1s tO encreale Our own, 


eAgainit Revenge, 


' A Gain thus .cruelt paſhon » wemni icrewember:thac there 
; 15 nocbing (o. bhonayrable, ag16 know! bow. 49 pardon, 'Every 
mA Tay prolecure the law.torightibat wrong that he bath recet- 
ved; hut.to give graces, 14 Fembandiorgive , helongech to a Sor 
| yereign 


Againſt Revenge, 

ſaveraign Paace, Ifchen thou wilt be a King,of kings themſelves , 
and do an a& chart may decome a king, pardon freely , be gracious 
corrards him that hath offended thee, 

Secon 1ly, there is nothing (o ereart and ſo vikorious, as hardi- 
neſſe and a couragious inſenfiblilicy in the ſuffering of injuries , 
waereby they return and rebound wholly upon the wrongers, as 
heavy blows upon a hard and Reeled anvil , which do no other bur 
woanJ and bznum the hand and arm of the friker : To meditate 
revenge is to confeſle himſelf wounded ; to complain is to acknow- 
ledge himſeif guilcy and inferionr, K/tio, doloris confeſſio eft : non 
eſt magnus animus quen ncarvat injuria + ingens animu & verns 
eſtimator [ul non vindicat injuriam quia non ſentit: Revenge 15 4 confeſ- 

ſion of gr.ef : a high and generous mind is not [abjett to injurie , magna- 
nimity and true valonr revengeth nat an injury,becauſe it feeleth it not, 

Burt ſome will obje&zchar it is irklome and diſhonnurcable to en 
dure an offence, I agree thereunto, and Iam of opinion not to 
ſuffer, but yanquiſh and maſter ir; bur yet after a fair and honou- 
rabief:ſhion, by (corning ic and him that offered ir; nay, mere 
then chat, by doing good unto him. In both the'e;Ceſar was excel- 
lenc, fc1s aglorious victory to conquer, and make the enemy ro 
ſtoop, by benefits , and of an enemy, to make him a friend, be che 
i0jury never (o grear, Yeato think that by how much the greater 
the wrong is, by ſo much che more worthy ir is ro be pardoned ; 
and by how much more juli the revenge is, by io much the more 
commendable is clemency. . 

Againitis no reaſon that a man ſhould be judge and a parry too, 
a$ he chat revengeth is, He mult commit the matter co a thir1 per- 
ſon, or at leaſt cake counſell of his friends, and ot che wiler fort,not 
giving credit unto himſelf, Japiter might alone dart out his favou- 
rable lightnings ; bur when there grew a queſtion of ſending forth 
his revenging thunderbolts,he could not do ic without the counſell 
and aſſiltance of the twelve gods. This was a ſtrange cafe that the 
er-atelt ot the gods, who ot himielf had power to do 000d to the 
whole world, could not hurr a particular perſon,bur after a ſolemn 
deliberation, The wiſdome of J=piter himſelf feared ro erre, when 
there is a queltion of revenge,an{ therefore he hath need of a coun-+ 

cell codetaiv him, 

We mult therefore ſorm unto our ſelves a rnoderation of the 


mind; this is the virtue of clemency , which is a ſweet mildneſſe Clemens 


apd eraciouſneſſe, which —p_—_ retaineth, and ceprefleth all 
| 3 our 


3. 


4. 


2 


Jj. 


Againſt jelouſir, 


our morions. Ic armeth us with parience, it p:rſwaderk vs that we 
tannor be offended bur with our ſelves ; thar of the wrongs of 
another nothivg remaineth in us, but that which we will retain, 
It winneth unto us the love of the whole world, and furniſheth us 
with a modelt carriage agreeable unto all, 


CHAP, XXXVY. 
= Againſt jealouſie, 


He onely mean to avoidit ; is for « manto make himſelf wo:- 
thy of that he deliteth, for jealoute is nothing elſe bur a di- 
ficuli of eurlelves, and atetimony of our licche delerr, The Em- 
perour Aurelixs, of whom Fant his wife demanded , What he 
would doif his enemy Cafſims ſhould obrain rhe victory again 
him in batcell, anſwered, Lerve not the gods (o flenderly, as thar 
they will ſerd me (o hard a fortune. Sorhey that have any part 
in the affeion of another; ifthere happen any cauſe of fear to loſe 
it, ſhould ſay; I honour not (o little his love, that he will deprice 
me of it, The confiJence we have in our own merit, is agreat 
oage of the will of another, 
He that proſecureth any thing wich virtue \, is eafed by having a 
companion inthe purſuit ; for he ferverh for a comfort, and a 
exumpet eo his mern, Imbecillity en:ly feareth the encouttter, be- 


' cauſe it thinkerh that being compared to another, the imperfeQion 


thereof will preſently appear. Take away emulation, yo rake 
away iheglory and ſpur of virtue, 

My coun'ell ctomen again(t this malady, when it ptoceedeth 
from their wives, is, that they remember that the greare't par, and 
mol gallant men of the world have fallen into chis misfortane , 
and have beeu contertto bear it witho'n flirting and moleſtation : 
Encullus, Cefar, Pompey, (ao, eAngnſins, Antoni, and divers 
others, ' But thou wilc ſsy , the world knoweth and (peaks of it : 
And oi: whom {peak they nor in chis ſenile , from the greateftt co the 
leaſt} how many hone(ſ} men co every day fall inco che fame re- 
proach # and ii a manir therein, the women chemialres make a 
XR of 1t : the [requency of this accident, ſhould moderare the b:r- 
rerneſſe thereof, Finally, be thon ſuch that men-may complain of 
thy wrong. that thy virtve extinguiſh rl1y hard Fortune, that hone? 
men m1y accoumn neyer., the beſte of chee, bur rather curſe the 
o06ahon, 

As 


Of Temperance in gererall, 


597 


As touching women ; there is no counſel! again? this evil, for 4. 
their narure is wholly compoſed of ſuſpicion, vanity, curioſity, It 
is erue , that they cnre themſelves at the charge of their husbands z 
turning their evil upon them, and healing it with a greater, Bur it 
they were capable et counſell, aman would adviie them not to 


care for'it, not to ſeem to perceive it : which is a (weer mediocric 


berween chis fooliſh jealoufie , an4 that other oppoſite caltiome 
praQred in the Indies and other nations , where women labour to 

friends, and women tor their husbands ſeek above all rhings 
cheic honour and pleaſure (for ir is a teſtimony of the virtue, va- 
lour, and reputation of a man in thoſe countries to have many 


wives, ) Sodid Liviato Angnſtus , Stratonice ro King Deiotarge ; 
and for multiplication of ſtock, Sarah, Leab, Rachel, to Abrahanp 
and Jacob, 


Of Temper ance, the fourth virtue, 
CHAP, XXXVL 
Of Temperance in generall, 


mperance is taken ewo ways, generally for a moderation and 
tweet remper in all things. And ſo ic is nor a ſpeciall virrue,but 
generall and common, the ſeaſoning ſauce of all the reſt; and x is 
p2rpernally required,eſpecially in thole aftaires where there 1s con» 
troverhe an -onteftarion, troubles and divilions; For the preſer- 
vationthereof, rhere is no better way, then to be free from parti- 
cular phancaſies and opinions, and fimp!y to hold himſelf to his 
own devoir, All lawfull intentions and opinions are temperate ; 
choler, harred,are inf2riour to duty, and to jultice, and ſerve onely 
thoſe that tie not themſelves to cheir duty by Gmple reaſon, 
Specially, for 2 bridle andrule in things pleaſant, delightfull, 
which rickle our ſenſes, and naturall appetites, Haber voluptatis 
inter libidinem & ſtuporem natura poſitay, cujus due partes; vere- 
enndia in fugaturpium, honeſ:as in obſervatione decor; : The bridle 
of pleaſure, is placed between d: ſire and dulneſſe of nature , of which 
there is two parts : ſhamefaſtneſſe inthe avoiding of filthy diſhoneſt 
things : and hon:ſty,in the obſervation of comelineſſe and decency, We 
will here take it more at large, for a rnle and duty in all proſperity, 
as fortitude is che rule in all adverſity ; and it ſhall be che bridle, 
Ll 4 as 


I, 
Temperancie 
two-fold. 
Generall, 


Special. 


of Temperance 11 ge; eral, 


as fortitnde the ſprrr, With theſe two we ſhall tame this brutiſh, 
ſavage, untowatrd part of our paſſions which is in us, and we ſhall 
carry our ſelves well and witely inall fortunes and accidencs,which 
1s a high point of wildome, | 

Temperancy then bath far the ſubjeR and generall vbje& there» 


The defeviption of a!l proiperity, plealure, and plaubble things; but eſpecially and 
of Temperancy. proper'y pleature, whereof ir is the razor andthe rule ; the razor 


tro cur off ſtrange and vicious ſuperfluities ; the rule of that which 
is naturall an / neceſſary : Yoluptatibus 1wperat, alias odit & abir 
git, alias diſpcnſat & ad ſ.. zum modym redigit : nec unquam ad illas 
propter illas vent : ſcit oprimum eſſe modum cupitorum, non quantum 
velis, ſed quantum debeas, Tt command:th our pleaſwresz ſome it 
hateth and chaſeth _ + others it ſetteth in order and bringatb toa 
ſound mediocrity: neither doth it ever come unto them for them ; it 
knoweth that the beſt mean of things to be deſired , is not, ſo wuch as 
thou wouldeſt , but ſo much as th oughteſt, This is the authority 
an4 power ot reaſon , over concupiicence and violent affections , 
which carry our; wills tp delighes and pieaſmres, Ir is the bridle of 
our ſou!,and the proper inf}rument to clear thoſe boyling tempells 
which ariſe in ns by the heart and intemperancy ot our blood , that 
the (oul may be alwaies kepr one, and appliant unto reaſon, that it 
apply not it ſelf. ro ſenſible objeRts , bur char it rather accommo- 
dite them unto. it elf, and make them lerve it, Bychis we wean 
cur ſoul from the {weer milk of the pleaſures of this world; and we 
make it capable of a more ſolidand loveraign noutiſhment, I isa 
rule that !weet)y,accommoIdateth all things unto nature;to neceſſi» 
ty, ſimpiicity, facility, health, conſtancy, Theſe are things thar go 
willingly together, and they are the meaſures and bonds of wil- 
dome ; as contranily Arts, luſt; and ſuperfluity, variety, and multi- 
plicity, difficulty, malady, and delicateneſle, keep company toge» 
cher tollowing intemperancie and folly, Smplict cure wear nee 
ceſſaria. in delicus Inboratur, Ad parata nati ſumus ; nos ongnia nobis 
afficilia facilinm faStidio fecimus : There needs no great care for things 
neceſſary, the labaur is in delicacies, We are bornto things already 
repared : but we have made all things that were cafe, difficult unta 
166 though leathſomeneſs, 


" CHAP, 


7 


Of proſperity, and counſell thereupon. 


CHAP, XXXVI1T, 
Of proſperity, and connſell thereupon, 


TT Hat proſperity which ſweetly fals upon us, by che common 
courle and ordinary culiome of the world, or by our own 
wiſdom and diſcreet carriageis far more firm and afſured,and 

leſle envied, then that which commeth from heaven,with fame and 

renown,beyond an | againſt the optaionof all , and the hope even 
of him that receiieth cheſe bounties, 

Proſperity 1s very dangerous : whatſoever there is that is vai 
and light inthe ſoul of man, is cailed and carried with the firſt fa- 
vourable wind, There is nothing that makes a man ſo much toloſe 
and forger :.imſelf, as great proſperity, as corn lodeerh by roo 
oreat abundance, and boughs over-charged with (ruit break aſun- 
der, and thereiore it is neceſſary that a man look.to-himſelf, and 
cake heed;as it he went in a ſlippery place,and eſpecially of intolen- 
cy, pride, and preſumption, There be ſome that ſwim in a thallow 
water, and with the leaſt favour of fortune are puffed up, forget 
—_— » become inſupporcable , which is the true picure of 
olly. . 

From thence it cometh that there is not any thing more frail , 
and that is of leſs continuance then an ill adviſed pro'perity, which 
commonly changeth great and joytall occurcrents inco heavy and 
lamentable; and tortune of aloving mother, is turned into a cruell 
ſtep-dam, 

Now the be! connſell that Tcangivetoa man, to carry himſelf 
herein, is , nottoeſteem too much of all ſorts of proſperity and 
good fortunes , and it any lort not to defire them : If they ſhall 
happen to come , out of their good grace and tavour, to receive 
them willingly and cheerfully : bur as things (trange and no way 
neceſſary , but luch as without which a man may palle his lite, and 
therefore there is n) reaſon he ſhould make account of them , or 
think himſelf the worſe or betrer man tor them; Non eff tunnm, 
fortuna quod fecit twum, Qui tutans vitam agere volet, iſta viſcats 
bereficia devitet; nil dignum pmare quod ſperes, Quid dignum habet 
fortuna quod concupiſcas? It is not thine, which fortune hath made 
thine, Hethat will lead a ſafe life, let him eſchew thoſe alluring bene- 
fits, and think nothing worthy that thou ſhoulde#t hope for, What worthy 
thing hath Fortune, that thou ſhouldeſt covet or deſire? out 


2, 


4, 


I 


The deſcription 
and diſtinftion 


of pleaſure. 


2, 
Againſl We. * 


'Of Pleaſure, azd aduice thereupon. 


CHAP. XXXVIII, 
Of Pleaſure, and advicetherenyon. 


Leaſure is an apprehenſion and ſenſe of chat which is agreeable 
co narute, ic is a plealant motion and rickling ; as contrarily\ 
grief or ſorrow, is unwelcome and unpleafing to the ſenſes ; never- 
the!eſſe, they thar place ic io the higheſt degree,and make ic che ſo- 
veraign good, as the Epicures, take K nodfſo, bur for a privacion cf 
evill an4dilpleaſure , in a word, Indolence, Accoromg to their 
vpinion che not having of any evil, ische happieſt eftate that a man 
can hope for in this life, Nimmnz boni oft cu; nihil eft mal;: It ts 
roo much good which hath mevil, This is as a mid-way or neutra- 
lity bewixt Pleaſure caken in the firkt and common ſenſe, and 
Grief, 1t is, as ſometime the bofome of eAbrabam was (aid to be, 
betwixt para:liſ-, and the hell of che damned, This is a (weet and 
peaceable Rate and ſetling, atrue , conſtant and itaied pleaſure 5 
which relembleth, in ſome |ort, rhe tranquillity of the ſoul accoun- 
ied by Philoſophers the chief and ſoreraign good: the other firſt 
kind of pleaſure isative and in motion, Andfo, there ſhould be 
thr.e eltares: The ewo extreme oppontes, Griet and Pleaſure , 
which are not fable nor durable, and both of them ſickly + and 
chat in the middle, fable, firme, ſonnd, whereupon the Epicures 
ezve the nameof pleafiire (as indeed it is in regard of griete and 
torrow ) makiny it the chief and foveraign £ood. This is that 
which harhio much defamed cheir ſchool , as Sexeca hath ingenn- 
oully acknowledged and aid, that theirevil was in the tirle and 
words, not in the fubllance , having never had either dofrine or 
lite more ſober,temperate,and enemy to wickednefſe and vice then 
theirs, And 1t is not alcogether wichouc rea on, that rhey called this 
Indolence and peaccable tlate, Plealure : forthat tickling delight 
which feemeth ro mount os abore indolence, aimeth at nothing 
elle but indolence,or want of griet; as irs proper But ; as for Exam- 
pie, that appetice that raviſherh ns, with defire of women , ſeeketh 
pothing elite but ro fly chat pan, char an ardent and fnrions deſire to 
larishe our lutt bringeth with wr, ro quic our ſelves of this feyer,and 
to purcha'e our reſt, - 

Pleaſure diverſly hath been fpoken of , and more briefly and 
ſpating'y chan was fit : tome have denied it, orhers derefted it as a 
mo:1:\cr, and tremble at the yery word; taking it alwayes = 

| the 


Of Pleaſure, and aduice thereupon. 


the worier pare, They that do wholly contemn it, ſay ; firſt; ir is 
ſhort, a fire of traw, eipecially iſ it be lively and aSive, Secon :1y, 
frail and render, eably and wich nothing corrupted and ended , an 
onnce of ſorrow mazrs a whole Sea of p'calure: Ic is called a 

choaked piece of artillery. Thirdly, baſe, ſhameful], exerciting irlel! 

by vite 1n{iruments, in hidden corners, ar lea(l for che moit part , 

for ghee likewiſe are maguiticent avd pompoas picalnres. Fourch- 

ly, quick'y ſubjeR coſatiety. A manknows not how to continue 

long ia his pleainres ; he is impatient as well in his delig\rs,as his 

oriets, and it is not long ere repentance tollow, which mavy times : 
yeilds pernicious cffeRs, the overthow of men, families, common -- 

weals, Fiftly, and above all,they alledg againlt ic,tharwhes ic is 

12 his gr2mel(t (irengeh, ic maſterech in fach a manner, that rexſon 

can have no encermainment. a 

On the other ſide, it is ſatd tobe naturall, created andeſtabli- 3. 
ſhed in the world, for the prelervation and comimuance theres Fo #t, See !. 2. 
of, a8 well by teri of the indinviduall parts, as in grofle of the ©: © 
ſpeciall kinds, Nature the mother of pleaſuce, in tho'e ations 
rhac are for our need and necefiny, hath likewiſe mingled pleaſure, 

Now to iive well, is to conſent unco nature, God, taith Aſoſes , 
hath created plealure , Plamaveret Dominnue paradiſum volupeat.. : 

The Lord planteth the parad:(e of pleaſare, hath piaced and efta- 

bliſhe:| man in a pleaſant eltace, place and condition of life » and in 
the end, what is the laſt and highett feliciry , bur cerrain and per- 
petuall pleaſure? /nebriabantur ab uberiare domnis tne F torrente 
voluptatrs tme potabis eos, Swis contema finibus, res eft divina vo- 
laptas : They ſhill be made arunken with the plenty of thy houſe, and 
thu ſhall make thens drink in the ftreims of thy pleaſure, D vine 
pleaſnre 114 thing rhat is content with hey bownds, And to ay the 
truch , the moſt regalar Philoſophers, and the « reate(t profefionrs 

of vireue, Zens, Cato, Scipis, Epaminoadas , Plato, Socrates him-- 
ſelf, have been in effeRt amcrous, and 'rinkers, dancers, {porters , 
and have handled, ſpoken, written cf iove and other pleaſures, 

And therefore this matrer 15 not deci ed in a word, but we mu't 4 
ditinguich ; for p'eaſures are divers, There are naturall , andno! +1, q.5;.,0 
natare]l: This dittinMon, as more imporrant , we will preſently of p7raſuree, 
berter conſider of, There are (Ome that are glorious, arrogant and 
difficulr ; others that are obicure,miid- eate and ready. Thovgli to 
ſay rherruch; Picature 18 a quality noc greatly ambitions ; it 1$ 
ave0unee rh enongh ofic (elf, wikow the acc inn of any thing 
t9 
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Of Pleaſure, aud advice thereupon, 


to the reputation thereof, and irislove! beſt in obſcurity: They 
likewiſe that are io ealie and ready , are cold and frozen , if there 
be no difficulty in them : which is as an inducement, a bait, a ſpur 
unto them. The ceremony,ſhame and difficulty tha there is in the 
attainment of the lalt exploits of love, are the (ſpurs and matches 
tbac give fire unto ir, and increaſe the price thereof, There are ſpi- 
rituall pleaſures and corporall, nor (to ſay the truth) becauſe they 
are ſeparated : for they all belong tothe entire man, and the whole 
compoſed (ubje& : and the one part of our ſelves hath nor any fo 
proper; but that the other hath a fecling thereof, {- long as che ma- 
triage and amorous band of the ſoul an4 body continueth in this 
world, But yet chere are fome wherein the ſoul hath a better parc 
ttien the body, and therefore they berter netee wich/men , then 
beaſts, and age more durable,as thoſe chat enterinto us by the ſenſe 
of ſeeing and hearing, which are the rwo gates of che ſou), for ha- 
vivg onely their paſſage by them, the ſoul receiverh them , conco- 
Reth and digelteth chemyteederh and delighterh ic ſelf a'tong time; 
the body feelerh lictle, . Others there are wherein the body bach 
rhe greater patty 25 thoſe which belong ro the caſte and rouch,more 
roſie and materiall, wherein the beats bear us company;ſuch plea- 
iuces are handled, tried, uſed and ended in the body ir (elf, the ſoul 
hach opely the afſifiance and company, and they are but ſhort) like a 
fire of Rraw, ſoon 1D, ſoon our, 

The chief thin? to be conſidered herein, is to know how we 
ſhould-carry and govern pur ſelves in our pleaſures, which wiſdom 
wiil teach us, and ir is the office of the victue of temperance, We 
mult firlt make a great and norable difference between the natu« 
rall, and not natufal}, By the nor-nacturall, we do not onely under- 
Rand thoſe that are againſt nature, and the true u'e approved by 
the laws; bur allothe natu-a'l themſelves, if they degenerate into 
roo great anexceſle and ſuperfluity, which is no part of nature, 
which contemerh it ſelt with the ſupply of neceſſity ; whereunto a 
man may likewiſe add decencie and common honey, lt is naturall 
plealureto be covered with a houſe and garments againſt the ri- 
vour of the Elements, and the injuries of wicked men ; bur that 
they ſhould be of gold and ſilver, of Jaſper or Porphyry , it is not 
natutail: Or it they come unto a man by other means then natn- 
rall ,/ as it they be ſought and procured by Art, by medicines, or 
other unnaturall means : Or i: they be firſt forged in the mind, 
llicce] by paſſion, and afterwards from thence come wnto the -_ 

Ys 


Of Pleaſure, and advice thereupon, 


dy, which is a prepoſterous order: for the order of nature is, thar 
pleaſures enter inco the body , and be defired by it, and iofrom 
thence aſcend nntes the mind, Andevenas that laughter chat is 
procured by cicklivg che arme holes , is neither naturall nor ple:- 
hog, bur rather a kind of convuilion ; ſo that pleaſure chat is ether 
ſoughc or kindled by the ſoul, is not natural). 

Now the ficlt rule of witdone 'concerning pleaſure is this, ro 


6 


cha's away; and alcogaher ro condemn the unnaturall, as vitious, The firft and 
battardly(tor as they thas come to a banquer uvbiddenareto be re- £09047 11le. 


ſaſed ; to thoſe pleaſures:thac without the invitation of natare pre- 
fent chem'elvyes, are to he rejected )to admir and receive the natu- 
rall; bur yet with rule and moderation: and this is the office of 
remporance in generall co drive away che nnnaturall, ro rule the 
natural, 

Therule of naturall pleaſures confifterh mm three points : Firlt , 


Rules for the 


that it be withe.:t che affence, icandall, dammage and prejudice of 14% 


another, 

Secondiy , that it be without the prejudice of himſelf , his ho- 
- Pour, his healthy his leaſure, his ducy, his fun ions, 

Thirdly, thas it be with moderation that he rake them no more 
to the. heart , rhenagainittheheacc, neicher covec them, nor fly 
from them; bur.take and receive them, as men do honey wich the 
tip of ehe finger , not with a-full hand, not to engage himlelf in 
them rto0-far, norto. makethem his principal buſnefle , and only 
work; much leſſe co enchrall him'elt noto them,and of recreations 
make them neceſlicies » for chat is the greateſt milery of all others, 
Pleaſure ſhoutdbe bur as an acceflary, recreation for the time,that 
he maythe bercer return to his labour; as fteep which Rrengtheneth 
the body, and viverh ns breath co return the more cheerfully ro 
our work, - Te be ſhore, a man muſt uſe them , nor enjoy them, 
Buraboveall , he mult'rake hoed ef their treaſon : for ſome there 
are that whreft we give our ſelves unto them, and love them over 
dearly , return evill for good, and more diſpleaſure then delight: 
bur this is treacherouſly, tor they go before ro beior and deceive vs, 


and- hiding from us their cail , they tickle us ani embrace us to: 


Rrapgle ns, The pleaſure of drinking goes before the pain of rhe 
head:{uch are rhe delights and plealures of indiſcreer and fiery yourt 
whereith they are made drunken, We plunge our ſelves into chem 
but in vur- old age they foriake us as ic weredrowned and ocer- 


whelmed., as che Sea.in-his refius. over-rnnneththe ſandy-banks : 


That 


$ 
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Wazt of go- 


wvernment in 
pleaſure, preju- 


ditions, 


| 
The uſe of 


vitualls, 


Of eating and drinking. Abſtinence and Sobriety; 
That ſweetne$ which we have ſwallowed fo greedily, endeth with 
bitterneſs and repentance, and filleth our fouls wich a venomous 
humour that infe&eth and corrupteth ir, - 

. Now,as moderation and rule in plea'ures is an excellent and pro» 
firable thipg according unto Godznature reaſon: ſo exceſle and im- 
moderate unrulineſle 1s of all others the moſt pernicious , both co 
the publick and private good, Pleaſure'ill valued, ſofrneth and 
weakneth the vigour borh of {ſoul and body ; Debilitatem induxere 
delitie , blandiſſime domine : Delicacies have brought in debility 
as 4 moſt alluring miſtris: it beſotteth and effeminaterh the beſt 
courages that are, witnefſe Hawnibal : and therefore the Lacedemos 
nians that made profeſſion of contemning all pleaſures, were called 
men; and the Athenians ſoit and delicate women, Xerxes to pui- 
niſh the reyolrt of the Babylonians, and to aſſure himſelf of chem in 
time to cone, took from them their armes, forbidding all painfull 
and difficule exerciſe, and permitted all pleaſures and delicacies 
whatſoever, Secondly , it baniſheth and driveth away the princt- 
pal viccues,which cannot continue under (o idle and effeminate an 
Empite : Maximas virtwies jacere oportet, voluptate dominante : 
The chiefeft virtue muſt be laid aſide, when pleaſure beareth all the 
ſway. Thirdly, it degenerateth very ſuddenly into the contrary 
thereof, which is grief , ſorrow, repentance - for as the rivers of 
ſweet water run their courſe to die inthe (alt ſea, ſo the honey of 
plea/ures endeth in the gall of grief, 1» precrpiti eſt , ad dolorem 
wvergit , in contrarium abit, niſi moduns tenear, Extrema gaudis 
luftus occupat, It is ſubjeft to ſudden downfull, it incliveth towaras 
grief , ts converted into the contrary , unleſſe there be kept a mean, 
Sorrow occnpiethextremities of joy. Finally, it is the ſeminarie of 
all evils, ot all rnine, Afalornmeſca voluptas : Pleaſure the bait 
of evill, From ir come thoſe clo'e and ecret 1ntelligences, then rrea- 
{ons,and in the end everſions and ruines of Common-weales., Now 
wew1lll ſpeak of pleaſures in particular, 


CHAP, XXXIX, 
Of eating and drinkjug, Abſtinence and 


Sobriety, 


K 7 [Quuils are for nouriſhment;to ſubſiain and repair the 1nfirmity 

ofthe body; the moderate, naturall, and pleaſant uſe thereot 
entertainerh ir, maketh it a fic apd apr inſtrument forthe ſoul ; as 
| contrarily 


Of eating and driaking, Abſtinence 1nd Sebriety, 


contrarily an unnaturall exceſſe weaknerh, bringerh great and 
loathſome cilea'es , whici arethe naturall puniſhents of incem- 
perancy, Simplex ex ſimplict cauſa valetade , multos morbos ſup- 
plicia luxprie, multa fercula fecerum: A ſimple health proceeds 
from a fongle cauſe ; many diſhes have cauſed many diſerſes, the pu- 
niſhments of exceſſe, A-man complaineth of bis brain tor ſendipg, 
down ſo many rheums, the foundation of all dangerons maladies; 
bar the brain may well aniwer him, Deſine fundere, & ego deſinams 
fluere . Ceaſe to pour in, and T will ceaſe to pour out, Bethou (0+ 
ber in pouting down , and Iyill be (parivg in dropping down,Bur 
what ? the exceſle and proviſion, the multicudegdiverhity, and ex- 
quiſite preparation of vian4s is come in requelt; and it is our cu- 
{tomeeven inthe greatelt and mot ſumptuous ſuperfiuities, ro 
crave pardon for not providing enough. . 

How prejudicate borh ro the mind andto the body a fall diet, 
with diverſity,cuciolity exquiſite and arificiall preparation is, eve- 
ry man may find in himfelf, Gluttony and drunkenneſſe are idle 
and undecent vices; they bewray themſelves ſufficiently by the 
oeſtures and countenances of thoſe that are therewi:h tainted ; 
whereof the belt and more honeſt is to be dull and drowhie, unpro- 
ficable and unfit for any good : for there was never man that 1o- 
ved his belly roo well, that did ever perform any great work, More- 
over, it 1s the vice of brutiſh men,and of no worth; eſpecially drun- 
kenneſs, which leadeth a mars to all unworthy actions ; witneſle 
Alexander, otherwiiea great Prince, being( overcome with this 
vice killed his deareſt friend Cl;zw, and being come to himſelf, 
would have kild himſelf for killing Clirzs, To conclude, it wholly 
robbeth a man of his ſenſe, and perverteth his un lerftanding, Yi- 
wm clave caret , dementat ſapientes , facit repueraſcere ſexes : Wine 
wanteth government , it makgth wiſe men fools, andold men become 
children again, 

Sobriety thovgh it be none of the greateſt and more difficult vir- 
rues; and which 15-por paintull to any but tools, and mac-men ; yet 
it1s away an1a kind ot progreſle to other viitres: Ir extingnt= 
ſherh vice in the cradle, and (iifleth it in the ſeed : Iris the mother 
of health, and an aſſured medicine againtt a!l maladies, and thac 
lengtheneth a mans life, Socrates , by fobriecy had alwayes a 
ſtrong body and lived erer in health; Maſiniſſa the lobereit King 
of ail rhe relt, got children at $5, years of age, and at 92. vanqu- 
ſhed the Caithaginians ; whereas Alexander by his-drunkenn: - 
| Cie 


3, 
Sobriety com- 
mended. 


Of riot and exceſſe in apparell, &c, 


died in the lower of his age, thongh he was better born and of x 
founder con{lirution then them all, Many, ſubje& io gouts and 
other diſeales,by phylick incurable, haye recovered their healrh by 
dier, Neither is it ſerviceable tothe bo ly enly, but ro the mind 
roo, which chereby is kept pure, capab'e of wildome and good 
counlell, Salnbrinm confiliorum parens ſebrietas: Sobriety us the 
»90 ther of wholeſome connſels, All the greateſt perſonages of the 
world have been ſober, nor onely the profeſſors of angular vircue 
and auſteriry of life, bar all choſe that have excelledin any thing, 
Cyrms, Ceſar, Julian the Emperour, Mahomet : Epicurm. the great 
Doctor ol pleaſure, herein excelled all men, The frugalicy of che 
' Roman (rii atd Fabry is more extolledchen rheir great victo« 
ries: The Lacedemonians ss valiant as they were, made expreſſe 
proteſlion of frugality and ſobriety. 

Buc a man mult in time and from his youth embrace this patt of 
cemperancy » and not fiay till the infirmiries of old age come upon 
bim, lelt chat he be utrerly calt down with variety of diſeaſes ; as 
the Athenians , who were reproached for that they never deman- 
de | peace, bur in their mourning garments-after they had loſt their 
kindred and friends in watr , and wete able to defend themſelves 
no lonzer, This 1s to ask counſell, when it is too late ; Sera 1m fun- 
do par ſimronia;, It s tov late to ſpare when all s ſpent, 1t 1s toplay 
the 7 arg when chere is nothing leſt but bare walls , to 
make b19market when the fLir1sen ed, | 

It is a good thing for mat not to accuttome himfelf co a deli- 
cate diet, leſt when he ſhall happen to be deprive! thereof, his 
body grow our of or-{er, and his (piiit languiſh and faint ; and con- 
crarily ton'e himſelf co a groſſ.r kind of (ſuſtenance , beth becauſe 
they make a man more lirone and healthfull, and becaule they are 
more eahly gotten, 


CHAP. XT.. 
of riot aud exc}, e1n apparrelt, and arnaments, 


» ard of ſregality, 


T hath been ſaid before that garments are got nacurall, nor ne- 
ceſſary ro man; buratificiall, inventec,and n'ed only by him in 
the worl:, Now ina{much as they are arctficiall;{for it is the man- 
ner of things artificial to vary an4{ muliiply, without end and mea- 
fue, fimplicity bzinga friend unto nature) they are extended and 
multiplied 


Carnal pleaſure, (haſtity, Continencie, 


multiplied into i@ many inventions { for to what other end ar® 
there io many occupations and traffiques inthe world, but for the 
coveiing and decking of our bodies >) difſolutions and corrupti- 


ons, inſomuch that it is no more anexcule and covering ot our de- FP, 
feils and neceſſities , but anzlt of all manner of devices . vex lum W 
ſuperbie, nidns luxnrie ; The banner of pride . the neſt of Luxerie, n_' | 


che (ubjeR 0! rior and quarrels: for trom hence did ficlt begin the F. 
propriety of things,mine and thine, and inthe grearett communi- M. 
' ries of fellowſhips that are, apparell is always proper, which is {9+ " 
pihtd by this word, diirobe, "i 
It isa vice very familiar an ! proper unto women (I mean excels [2 
in 6 yan a true ceitimony of their weakneſle, being glad ro win $i | 
credit and commendations by theſe {mall and ſlender accidents, be» ' if 
cauſe they know themſelves to be too weak and unable to purchaſe Þ 4 
cce/ir and reput tion by better means;for ſnch as are vertuous;care Wil 
leatt for fuch vanitics, By che laws of the Lacedemonians, it was ys | | 
nor permitred tor any to wear garments of rich and coltly colours « 
but co common women : That was their part, as virtue and honour 1% 
belonged unto o: hers, | | 
Now the trne and lawfull uſe of apparel!, is to cover our ſelves 
again{t wind and weather, andthe rigour of the air, and ſhould 
never benſ.d rontherend; and therefore as they ſhouid not be 
exceſſive nor \nmprnotis ; fo ſhou'd rhey nor Heron bije and beg- 


——_———— 
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T4 
gerly. Nec affeftte ſordes nec exquiſite nnnd'tie : Neither aff-ted - | M 

wncleann:ſſe, wor exquiſite pickeareſſe, Caligula was as a langhing= \Kikk | 

fiock to al that hene:d him, by reiion of the iffol ire faſhion of y (ol | 

his apparell. Azg»/tzx was commmen.ied tor his modeliy, bd { 

CHAP, ALI. | 

Carnall pleaſure,Chaſtity, Contizexcy, MIR, | 


Onrinency is a thing very difficult, and m'{t have 2 carefull and rx, 
AK paintn:l guard: Its noerfie matter wholly co refit nature; See the 649.24. 
Which in this is molt ſt:on. and moſt ardent, 
And this is rhe greate(t commendation that it hach, that there 
is difficulty in ic ; as tor the reſt, it is without ation and wir':our 
fruit, it5s a privation y a not-doing, pain without profit, and there- 
fore (ierilicy is fignified by virginity, 1 (peak hece of imple conti- 
nency, and only 1n ic lelf,whici: is a thing altogether barcep and un- f 
proficabie, and harily commendable, no more chen not to play the "uk 
. M m | o|ULLOD, if 


| Avguſt, 


1 ;4.1- Cap, 60. 


Jo 


Carnal pl:aſurs, Chaſt 3 Continency, 


glutton not to be druoker & not of Chtiitian continency,which to 
make it a virtue hath wo things in it, a deliberite purpole always 
ro keepit, and thatic be tor Gods canſe, Non hoe in virginibus 
predicamus, quod ſint po. ay ſed quod Deo dicate; We praiſe nat 
thu inV rgins , for that they be Virgins, but becauſe they be dedica- 
ted unto God : witneſle the Veltals, and the five tootiſh Virgins, ſhuc 
out ot doores ; and theretore it is a common error, and a yanity , 
to call continent women , hone(t women and honourable, as it ic 
wereavirtae , and there were an honour due to him that doth no 
evill , doth nothing againſt his duty; why ſhould not continent 
menin like {ort navetheticle of honelty and honour > There is no 
reaſon tor it, becaulethereis more dificu'ty, they are more hot, 
more hardy.chey have more occalions,betrer means.So unlikely is it 
that honour ſhould be due unto him that doth no evill,that it 1s not 
due unto him that doth good, but onely, as hath been (id zto him 
that 15 profitable to the weale publike, and where there is labour, 
difficulty , danger. And how many continent perſons are there 
Ru't with other vices, or at lealt chat are not couched with vain- 
olory and pre/nmption, whereby tickiing them{elves with a good 
opinion of themſclves,they are ready ro ju jg and condemn others? 
And by experience we lee 1n miny women how dearly they ſell ic 
unto their husbands, for diſlodging the devill from chat place 
where they row. an ! eſtabliſhing che poine of honour as in irs pro- 
per throne, they make 1t to mount more high, an1to appear in the 
head. ro make him beliere that it is not any lower eliewhere, If 
nevertheleſſe this Alutering wor, Honour , ſerie to make them 
more carefull of their duty, I care not much if ailov of ic, Vant-» 
ty ic ſelf e ves fOr 'ome ule, and ſimple incontinency and ſole in ir 
ſelf 1s none ot the greateſt tanits, no more then others that are 
purely corpcrall , and which nature committeth in her actions ei» 
ther by excels or defe& .wichour malice, That which diſcrediterh 
it, and makes it more dangerous, is, that it is almoit never alone, 
but is commonly accompanie | and followed with other greater 
faults, infeRe | with the wicked and baſe cir:umſtances of prohi- 
bited per.ons, times,places; praRtite 1 by wicked means, lies impo- 
tures, tubornution, rrea!ons, beiides the lofſe of time, diliractions 
of tno{etrucions from whence it proceedeth, by g:Cat and g'1e- 
yous {candals, i 

And becauſe this is violent paſſion and !ikewiſe decenfall, we 


dz.adviſement. mu't arm our {elves agaiillt it y and be wa'y in delcryirg the bars 
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thereof 


Carnall pleaſure, Chaſtity, Continency, 


thereof, and the more it flattererh us, more diſtruſt it : for ic 
would willingly embrace us to tirangle us; ir pampereth us with 
honey, toglut us with gat and cherefore ler us conlider as much, 
that the beaury of another; is a thing that 1s withour ns , an4 that 
as ſoon it tucneth to our evill as our good, thar it is bur a floyer 
that paſſeth, a ſmall thing and almolt nothing bur the colour of a 
body ; and acknowledging in beauty the delicate hand of nature, 
we muſt priſe it as the tun and moon , forthe excellency that is in 
ic : and coming to the fruition thereot by all honeſt means, always 
remember thac the immoderace uſe of this pleaſure conſumeth the 
body, cffeminarerh che ſoul, weakeneth che {pirir, and that many 
by giving themſelves overmuch thereunco, have loſt, ſome their life, 
ſome their fortune , (ome their ipicit, and contrarily , that there 
is greater pleaiure and glory in vanquiſhing pleaſure, rhen 'n poſ- 
ſefſing ir : char che continency of A/exavaer and of Scipio hath been 
more highly commended, then the beautitull countenances of tho'e 
young damoſels that they rook captives, 

There are many kinds of degrees of continency and inconti- 
nency. The conjugall is thac which importerh more then all the 
reſt , whi-h is mot cequitite an1 neceſſary , born tor the pub: ick 
and p:rticular good , andcheretore ſhouid bz by al: in greatet ac 
count. It mult be kept and retained within che chalte breat ot char 
party , whom the deltinies have given for our companion, He 
that doth otherwiſe, doth noc onely violate his own body, ma- 
king ic a veſſell of ordure by all laws ; the law of God. which com- 
mandeth chaſtity ; of Nature, which forbidderh that co be com= 
mon, which is proper to one, and impo'eth upon a man faith and 
conftancy ; of Countries, which have brought in marriages; of 
families, transferring unjultly the labour of anorher to a ſtranger ; 
and laſtly, Juſtice ir (elf, bringing in uncercainties, jealou ies, an4 
brawls amongſt kindred, depriving children of the love of their 
parents, and parents ot the piety an41 duty of their children, 


CHAP, XLIT, 
Of Glory and Ambition, 


Mbi:ion , the defire of glory and honour (whereof we hive 
already ſpoken) is no: altogerher and in all re!pe&s to be 
condemned. Firit it is ve y proficable to the weal-publicke, as the 
worldgoerh, forictis from thence the greateit of our honourable 
ations doth rile, that harcoerth m2n to dangerous attemprs , as 
M m 2 We 
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we may ſee by the greatelt part of our ancient heroicall men, who 
have not all been le4 by a philo ophicall ipirit, as Socrates, Phocton, 
eAriſtides, Epaminondas , Catoand Scipio, bythe onely true and 
licely image ot virtue ; tor many , yea the greateli number have 
b:en (tirred thereunto by the ſpirit ot Themuſtecles, Alexander, C 4- 
ſar: an. although thele honuurable atchie.ements and clorious 
exploits have not been with their authors and aRors, true works 
-of vixcue. but ambition ; nevertheleſle their eftefts have been very 
beneficiall ro the publick Rate, Behides this conlideration, accor- 
ding tothe opinion ot the wiſelt, it is exculable and a'lowable in 
twocats: the cne, in goodand profitable things, but which are 
inferiour unto virtue, ard common both tothe good and tothe 
evil . as Arts and Sciences: Homnos alit artes: incenduntur omnes 
ad ſindia glorie: Honogr nouriſketh the Arts : all are inflamed 
through glory to ſtudy : inventions, induliry, military valour, The 
other, in continuing the good will and opinion of another, The 
wite do teach , Not to rule our actions by the opinion of another , 
except it be for the avoid. ng of iuch inconveniences, as may hap- 
pen by their contempe of che approbation and judgment of. ano« 
ther. 

But that a man ſhou'd be virtuous, and Co good for glory , as if 
that were the ſalary and recompence thereof is afalſe and vain opi- 
pion, Much were the ſtate of virtue to be pitied, if ſhe ſhould ferch 
her commendations and priſe from the opinion of another ; this 
coine were but counterfeir, andihis pay too baſle for virtue; She 
is t00 rvble to beg ſuch recompence. A man mult ſettle his ſoul,and 
in ſuch ſort compole his ations, that the brighrneſſe of honour da- 
zell not his realon;and (tren,then his mind with brave reſolutions, 
which ſerve him as barriers again(i the afſaulcs of ambition, 

He mult cherefo.e perlwade himſelf, that vireve ſeeketh not a 
more antÞh'e and more rich Theater to ſhew it lelf then her own 
conſcience: The bigher the Sun is the lefler ſhadow doth it make: 
The greater the virtue is, the lefle glory doth it ſeek. Glory is truly 
con pared to a ſhadow which followerh tho'e that fly it, and flyerh 
tho'e that tollow ir, Again, he muſt never forget that man com- 
meth intothis worl ' astoa Comedy , where he chuſeth not the 
part that e is to play, but onely bethinks himſelf how to play that 
Fart well that is given umto him : or as a banquet , wherein a man 
teeds upon that that 1s before him, nor reaching ro the far ſide of 
the table, or ſnatchiog the diſhes from the maſter of the feal?, If a 
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map commit acharge unto us , which we are capable of, letus ac- 
cept of it modeſily, and exercile ic lincerely ; making account that 
God hath p'aceo us there to ſtand ſentinel], to the end that others 
may reft in ſafety under our care, Let us leck no other recompence 
of our trave;l, then our own con'cience to witneſſe our well going» 
and deſire that the witneſle be rather of credit in the Court of our 
ſelloy citizens, then in the front of our publicke ations, To be 
ſhort ; ler us hold it for a maxime that the fruit of our honourable 
aRions, is to have acted them. Vittue cannot find withour ir (ell, 
a recompence worthy it ſelf, To refuſe and contemn greatneſle, is 
not ſo greata miracle , it isan attempt of na difficulty, He that 
loces himſelf, and judgech {oundly, is content with an indifferent 
fortune, Magiltracies very active and paſhve are painfull , and are 
not defired bur by feeble and (lick ipirics, Orazes ane of the ſeven 
that hadcitle to the ſoveraignty of Perfie, gave over unto his com- 
panions his right,upon condition that he and his,might live in that 
Empire free from all ſudjeion and Magiltracy, except that which 
the ancient laws did m_—_— being impatient to command and tg 
be commanded. D.ecletan renounced the Empire, Ce/eftivws the 
Popedome. 


CHAP, XLIII, 
Of Temperance in ſpeech, and of Eloquence, 


His is a great point of wiſdom - he that ruleth his congue well, 
T: a word, is wile, Qmi in verbs non offendit, hic perfeltus ft : 
The reaſon hereot 13, becaule the congue is all the world ; in lr is 
both good and evil, lite and death, as hath been ſaid before, Ler us 
now lee what advice 1s to be given to rule it well. 

The firſt rule is, thac ſpeech be ſober and ſeldome : To know how 
to be ſilent, 18 a great advantage to ſpeak well ; and he that knows 
not.well how to do the one, knows not the other, 

To ſpeak well and much is not che work of one man ; and the 
beſt men are they that (peaklea(t, (aith a wiſe man, 

They that abonnd in words , are barren in good ſpeech and good 
acions ?like thoſe trees that are full of leaves and ye1!d lictle fruit, 
much chaffe and lictle corp, 

The Lacedemonians , great profeſſors of virtue and valour , cid 
likewiſe profefle Glence, and were enemies to much ſpeech : And 
therefore hath it ever been commendable co be (paring in ſpeechzto 
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keep 2 bridle arthe mþnth : Pore Do»-3ne cuſtodiam orimeo: O 
Lord, ſet a watch ow mymomth, And in the the law of Moſes that vel- 
ſell that had noe bs covering faftened to ir, was unclean, By ſpeech 
a man is known and Uiſcerned: The wile man hath his congue in 
his bearcy the fool his heart in bis rongne. | 

The lecond, that it be true: The ule of ſpeech is to aflilt the 
truth, and to carry the torch before ir, ro make it appear ; and con» 
tratily, rodiſcover and reje& lying, Inſomuch, that ſpeech 18 the 
iniirument whereby we communicate our wills an our choughes; 
It had need be true and faithful! , fince that our underſtanding is 
dire&ed by the onely means of{peech. He thart falfifiech ir, betray- 
eth publick lociery ; and ifchis mean fai! us and deceiie us,there is 
an end of all, there is no living inthe world, But of living,we haye 
already ſpoken, 

The third, that it be natural], modeſt and chaſte : not accompa-» 
nied with vehemency and contention , whereby it may ſeem co 
proceed from pafſion ; not artificiall nor affeted; not wicked,im- 
mode(},licentious, 

The fourth, thar ic be ſerious and profitable, notvain and unpro- 
firable, A man mul} nor be coo attentive in relating what hath 
hapned in the marker place or theater, or repeating of ſonners and 
merciments it bewrayes to@ grear and nnprofitable leaſure;otio abu» 
tentis, & abundaxtis : Of oneabounding with eaſe; and abnſmng it. 
Neither is it 200d toenter into any large Giſcourſe of his owne aHti- 
os and fortunes, for others-take not ſo much pleaſure to hear them 
-as they torelate them. 

Bur above all, it mul? neverbe offenſive, for ſpeech is the infiru- 
ment and forerunner o: Charity; and therefore to uſe it againſt it, is 
to abuſe it,contrary to the purpole of nature, All kind of foul ſpeech, 
detra&ion, mockery, 15 unworthy a man of wiſdom and honour, 

The 6xc, to be gentle-and pleaſing, nor crabbed, harſh and en- 
vious ; andthzrefore in common ſpeech acute and ſubtile queſtions 
mu(t be avoided, which reſemble crafiſhes, where there is more 
picking work then mear tocat , and their-en1is nothing elſe. but 
brawls and contentions, | 

La(ily, that it be.conltanr,ftrong, and generous, not looſe, effe- 
minarte , languithing , whereby we avoidthe manner of ſpeech of 
Pedanries, pleaders, women, 

To this point of Temperancie belongeth ſecrecy (whereof we 
have ſpqken jn the Chapter of faich or fidelity )nor only that which 

is 
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is commicte1unto us, anJ given us co keep, bur that which wiſ- 
dome and diicretiontellech us ought to be ſuppreſſed, 

Now as ſpeech makes a man more excellent then a beaſt, ſo Elo* 9, 
quence makes the profeſſors thereof more excellenc then other Of Zloquence 
men. For this is the profeſſion or art of ipeech, iris a more exqui» 24 be com- 
fiite communication of dilcourle and realon, the ſtern or roother ,,,, of 
of our ſouls, which dilpoſerh the hearc and atfeRions, like cercain 
notes to make a melodious harmony, | 
' Eloquence is not only a puricy and elegancy of (peech, a diſcreet Io, 
choice of words properly app'ied, end:din atrar and a jult fall, The deſcription 
bur ir mult likewile be full of ornamencs,graces,motions; the words 
mult be lively, ficſt, by a clear and a diſtia& voice, railing ir ſelf,and 
falling by litcle and lictle; Atterwards,by a grave and nacurall a&ti- 
on, wherein a man may ſee the viſage, hands, and members of che 
Oratour to ſpeak with his mouth , tollow wich cheir motion that 
of the mind, and repreſent the affeAons : for an Ocatour mult firlt 
put on thoſe paſſions which he would tic up in others, As Braſidas 
drew from his own wound the dart wherewith he (lew his enemy : 

So paſſion being conceived in our heart, 1+ incontinencly tormed 

into our ſpeech , and by ir proceeding from us, encereth into ano* 

ther, and there giveth the like imprefſion which we our ſelves have, 

by atubcill and lively contagion, Hereby we ſee that a lweet and a 

mild nature is not (o fit for eloquence , becaule it canno: conceive 

ltrong and couragious paſſions , ſuch as it ought, rogire life unco 

the O:ation ; in ſuch ſort, that when he ſhould diiplay the maiter 

ſail ofe!oquence in a great and vehementr action, he come h fac 

ſhort thercof ; as Cicers knew iwell how to reproach Callid:as , 

who accuied Gallus withacold an over-mild volee and action, Py 

Tuniſs fingeres, ſic ageres > Thou thy ſelf _ wonldeFF thou d ſo, if thou L 

diddeſt not counterfeit ? Bur beinz likewiſe vigorous, and furniſhed i 

as hath been (aid, it hath nor leſſe force and violence cthenthe come | 

mands of tyrants, environed with theic guards and halberds ; Ic | 

doth not onelylead the hearer, but incanzle him, ic reigneth over | 

the people, and eltabliſherh a violent Empire over our ſoules, n 
' 
| 


> 
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A man may (ay againſt Eloquence , thar truth is ſufficiencly T7, 
maintained and .{efended by it ſelf, and chat there is nothing more 9%jeHions an- 
eloquent then ic ſelf : which I conteſle 13 crue , where the min1 of ſwered. 
raenis pure, and free from paſſion; $ bur ch2 greateſt part ofthe 
world, either by nature, or att, an4 ill inſtru Rion, is preocc apated, 
and i)l diſpoſed unto viccue and verity , whereby ic is neceſſary that 
| 2 M m 4 men 
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men be handled like iron, which a man may ſoftth with fire. beſore 
he temper ic with Water : So by the fiery motions of Eloquence ,- 
they mult be made lupple and maniable, apr to take the temper cf 
Verity, This is rhar whereunto Eloquence eſpecially tendeth; and 
the eroe fruic chereof 15co arme virtne againſt'vice, truch again(t 

lyingandeatumnies. The Orator, faith Theopbraſtxe, is the true 

Phylian of tie ſouh, to Whom itbelongtrh to cure the biting of 
Serpents by the Muſick of the Pipe, 'chat is the calumnies of wick- 

ed men by the harmony of reaſon, Now fince no man can hinder b 

bur thar ſome there are that feaze npon eloquence, ro the end they 

miyexecute their pernicious defignments, how can a man do lefle 

then defend himſelt with the ſame armes ; for if we preſenc our 

ſelves naked to the combat , do we nor betray virtue and vericy ? 

But many have abuſed eloquence to wicked parpoſes,and the ruine 

oftheir country? I istrie, bur that is no reaſon why Eloquence 

ſhould be deſpiſed. forthat is common to ie, with all the excellent 

things of che world, to be uſed or abuſed, well or ill applyed , ac- 

cordingto the'good ahd bad diipofition of thoſe that pollefle them, - 

Moſt men abuſe underſtandivg, but yer we mult not therefore con« 

clude that underſtanding 1snot neceſſary, : 
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Contempt'of a Prunce from whence it 
procecdeth. 364 


Contitency required in a Souldier. 373 
Caunte, paſſion a remedy agaivſt p.ſhhon. 


315 
Converſation two fold. 297 
"Country life is the couſen of wiſdome. 


194 
The conntry life wholly in exerciſe. 


194 
Conntries newly found, in uſe a thous 
ſand years before they were found , 


both in matter of religion and pol<- 


Cy. 231 
Coaftancy' ina Prince, a mean co wn 
aurter-ty. 3599, 360 
Covetouſn ſs deſcribed. 75 


It is a Gangrene, 76 
The folly ane miſery of Covetouſneſs 
in hve points. 75 
Credulity, A man muſt nec be over-cre- 
daleus.cxceprt of his beſt friends. 395 
Credulily is rather an error or weak+, 
nefſe then malice. 147 
Cruelty, a fin againtnature. $7 
Cuſtomes of countrys to be abſerved.220 
Uyſiom in covering the head, firing 
ar meat, incerring the dead, m appa- 
re],in things natural, 221 
Cuſtom is an imperious miſtreſſe , ir 
planteth authority by Ncakh, 288 
Nothing more ſtrange, rhen the d:ver- 
fry of Cuſtomes in the world, Inſtara 
ccs 
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ces of diyers, 23g 

The authori y of Cuſtome. 291 
Cuftomes and laws ate to be obferycd , 
not for tÞcir juſtice, bur fer their rez 


VEreEnce, i 94 


D 


E:zth. Thar is the beſt thar is leaſt 
pr cinediated. 133 
The preparation before Peath,a grea- 
rer tormear rhen the execurion. 133 
Ic is an excellent thing to learn to 
dye» 399 
What we muſt dv to dye well. 3209 
A five fold manner of carriage in 
Death. 3-19 
Kcm:dies againſt the fear of Neath, 
Ill 
To contemn D-ath is good, if it be for 
a thing that deſerves ir. 318 
He that know:th not how to con- 
remn Death, expoſerh himlclt ro di: 
vers dangers. ibid, 
The contempt of Death produceth che 
boeldeſt afnd moſt hcunourable ex- 
ptoits, EY ibad. 
Excelleat ſpecches urtered by many 
gear, perſonages coucking the con- 
rempt of Dexh. 318, 319 
Two cauſcs why a man ſhould defire 
peath.. 3e0 
ic isa good thingtso dyc, whoa 10 
live, &c, | ith'd, 
A tirmec belief and hope of the beap- 
 pinefſſe of the He to come, is 'ncom- 
patible with the fear and hoxiour of 
Death. 321 
Wherher a man may be his nyn Ex 
ecu 3>ner, £Ad the author bf his uwa 
D:ath. 321 
Reaſons for it and againſt ir, and ex- 
amples to p:ove bath, 321, 322 
Though it {cem by all humzg2 and 
philoſophical —_ ro be praRtiſed , 
yer Chiiſttanity doth no way approve 
w 323z 324 
Debilizy in defiring and chuſing., 116 
In policlling and ufing. , 116 


4 


In good and evil , viewe and yiee. 
117 
Touching DeFG in virtue , threg 
points ro be conſidered: 117 
D: bi/uty in policy, juſtice, verity, reli- 
= : 119, 1210 

n polcy many miſchicts permitted 

to avord greater, 119 
Debi/uly in juſtice, 119 
Debility in verity , divine, humane. 
120 

Delility in Religion. 121 
Debility in 8 man in what is eyil, 124 
Deſire, The butrtomlctic depth thercot.: 


79 
The diſtinfion, 
Natural. 
Not natural. 7 


Our Deſi/es gather ſtrength by hope. 


72 
To Defrelictle is the firſt rule ro go- 
vern our pleaſures or Deſrres. 276 
He that is pocr in Deſires , is ich in 
contentment, / 276 
Dymain, the firſt means xo increaſe a 
Princes rceaſure., 251 
It muſt nor be alienarcd. 251 
Diſcipliae. Ir is Diſcaplne that makes 
men yalianr. 
It is neceflary in war, 
It hath cwo parts. 
Def. 4'r, a torment ro hope. 
D//imulation, the Science or ſeed of d 
ruſt, | 339 
Neccfary in Princes , how far forth. 
3 49 
Two ſorts of people in whom Dyſſis 
mulation is excuſable. 421 
D ſtriſt required in a Soyeraign how far 
' forth. 339 
Opcn Di;ſtiuſt igyicech ro deceive.thid, 
Diiiruſt of the counſels ot another, 
many umes makes a friend an enemy. 
605 
D:verſjon , an exccllem remedy againſt 
* all evils. 334 
Druzhenneſs, the vite of brutiſh men, 
and of no worth , and lcadeth a man 
to all unworthy ations, 1 10 
% . x - 


89 
i{- 


Examples thereof, 
Powbting ns lawful as to 2fhirm, 225 
There is a kind of Doubting more cer- 


tain then Science, 225 
Doubting ». is the ſeience of Sciences. 
| '235 
Itis no :ffl;Aion to remain alwayes in 
Po:bt. 225 
Iris an excellent thing to know well 
how to D»ult. 403 
E 

' Leftion or choice. Choice of things 
the off.ce of wiſdome. 303 
What choice to be made of thoſe 
things that arc nat evil, Zo4 
Thar are evil. 304 


The choice of twe- indifferent things , 
in allthings alike, fiom whence ir 


comerb, 304 
F!ogyence, the praiſe thereof. 536 
The deſcription. 506 
Objc&ions againſt Z/oquence anſwer« 
ed, $57 
Envie coufen german to hatred, 34 


Remedies againſt this paſſion, yogy 
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Learning by Examples twe fold. 453 
Exception from vulgar errors, rhc fir ſt 


preparative ro w (dom, 279 
Exemption from paſlions, the ſecond 
preparative to wiſdom. 209 
Excuſe of ſigne a garment made of fig- 
keayes, 245 
Inconfiderate excuſes ſerve for accre 
ons, 204 
Experience more firm and affured, then 
knowledy by Hiory, 394 
F 

þ+ {Zvncvconlederncy what it is. 390 
From when cc it ariſeth, 390 
Adviſements for particular perions 

rouching Fafion. 


95 

Father. The power of the Father over 
his children.. 173 Sce Power, 

Fear deſcribed. 92 

The malice andtyranny thereot. 92 

Fear, of all other eyil»is the greateſt. 


93 
It rebbeth us of the pleaſure of this 
life. Ss 
Ir proceedeth as well from the wane 


Eſtimation of thipgs according ro theix of judgment as of hearr. 93. 
true worth, the true «ffice of widem, States governce with Fear, are never 
3oz urable. 
A two fold cauvion touching this Efli- No man can be feared by many, bur 
matior, Joz Hemuſt Fear many. 344 
We mud Eſtecm of thiags by cheir Felicity what is it. 196 
tive, narura),and eſſential value. 302 Field, The Field in a battel gives many 
Equality. Againſt tbe Equality and ine= times a great advantage. 377 
quality of riches. 204 Anexcellent thing to be firſt in the 
Itis impoſGble 10 eſtabliſh an Equali=> Feild. 377 
ty. 4 Fideluty.The dignity thereef. 412 


20 

Equeivocations, whether lawtull in a 
Prince. 341 
External 


Evils two fold. Þ lar@rnal FUE) 


Exrernal Evils conſidered 3. wayes, 


489 
Exchequer officer, not to be ſold re baſe 


and mechanical perſons, $54 
Exircife in Arms whar it is, 372 
Example teacherth with more eaſe, and 
gaore delight, 453 


F 


Aman muſt kerp his faith ro whomſo- 
evcrsto his ſubjet , ro an enniy, a 
thief, rhe enemies of Religion. , 4! 4 
Faith or promiſe given,and confimed 
by an oath is te be pcriormed, 415 
Flatterry. Flattercys. 

An opinion of greaineſſe is ſerled in 
the hearrs of Kings by F atte'e-s. 361 
Flattery dangerous *© eyery particu- 
Jar perſon , the ruinc of a P; ipce and 
Scate, 4:8 

Tre 


CD en cans. ma CE 


bur aurhority, 287 
F! ght not alwaics to be condemned. 479 
Footmen, A cumpardon berwixt Footmen 


ard horſem-n. 369 
Foi maliſts deſcribed. 142 
Fo/titude or valour deſcribed. 476 

The praiſe therect. ibid 

Fortitude is not 2 quality of the bo= 

dy, bur of the ming, 478 
Fo/ture may make a man poor, bur nor 

Vicious, 234 


Which hath greateſt power in the 
affairs of che world, Induſtry of For - 


tune. 306 
The ſucceſfle of affairs in the power 
of Fortune. 331 
It makes men happy in deſpight of 
virtue. 331 
For. ſight or prudence, a remedy a- 
painſt all cvils, 285 
How to attain this Forefeht. 235 


Friendſhip. Friends, The defcriprion of 
amity 01 ſriendſh'p, 426 
Sundry diſt ntions of friendſhip from 


the cauſes which are four, 497 
A deſcription of perfeR Friendſhip. 
410 

G 


Arments are not natural,burt artifi- 

cial. 540 
Garments the neſt of all manner of vi- 
”" ks __—_— 
The rrue and lawful uſe of Rppeeel. 
580 

G-nerall. The Generall in a Camp all 
in all, 374 
He is ether the Prince himſclt or 
{ſuch as he hatch commitred the 
cha ge unto. 374 
Sundry qualities required in a Gene- 
rall, 374 
He « uſt nothimſ: If, or ſuffer his 
men to atrend the boory, 375 

G /ts oc rewards, how to be diſtributed 
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The deſcriprion and antithefis of 
Flattery and true friendſhip. 41g 
Foy will not be hantled by reaſon , 


by a Prince, 65 
Glory is ant the ſalary and meme 
of virrue, 583 
G'o/y compared to a Shadow, $584 
Sce Ambitzen, ibid. 


G uttony brings loathſom diſcaſes, 578 
—_ What Goodniſſe required in 
e 


a wile man. 247 
Goodneſſe made compleat by the 
pracc of God. 259 
The free gitr «f God. 259 
Grace is not contrary © nature, bur 
perfcach is, 255 
H 

Atred,, nothing in the world tor- 
mencerh us more, 83 
Whar ir is, and from whence it pro- 
cecdeth. 361 
Kealth deſcribed. 16 
Health how maintained, 16 
How dcſtrayed. . Is 
He oring the obje& rhereof. $4 


The preheminence of Hearty. 40 
The Organ of Hearing, the ears. 40 


Faith cometh by Hearne, 40 
Hereſics ſpring from mon reſolute in 
opinion, 227 
An Academick orPyrrhonian was ne- 
yer Heretich. 228 
Hynocii(ie, diſpuiſed lye. 421 
He that makes profeſſion rhereof, 
lives in great pain, 421 
Hypocriſie natural in women. 421 


Ho efly requiredin a Magiſtrate, 473 
Honeſty the firſt principal and funda- 
mental part of wiſdom. 237 
True Honeſty how to diſcoyer ir. 238 
Vaglar Hon-ly according to the ſtyle 
of the wo: 1d. 238 
A true Hozeſt man is perpetually Ho- 
neſt,ar all rines and in all places.24t 
& man muſt not be an Honeft man 
becauſe there is a Paradiſe and a 
He'l. 270 

Hovour, The deſcription thereof. 200 
To what ations Ho#0ur 18 duc, 201 
Honour po common & orginary g'eft, 

2 02 


three things required unto Honour. 
2302 
The dr (ire of Honour though a pow- 


erf-] paſlion,yes profitable. 202 
Marks of H1 1047, 202 
Hope inflames deſire. 8 
Hor(ume/;. A compariſon between hovſe= 
m'n and foormen. | 369 
Honſhould husbandry , the duties are 
three, 433 


There is nothing more beautiful rhen 
a houſhold well and peaceably ge? 


yerned. 435 
Huzbands, what power they have over 
their wives, 171 
Particular duties of the H«sband to. 
wards his wife, 434 
Humors , to be. ſubjc& ro them is n 
great vice, 298 
I 

I EalouGe deſcribed. 8 
The weakne fie thereof, $5 
The venome thereof. 85 
Rem. dics againſt ir. F468 


Imagination is hots 45 
Many diffcrences of the Imagination. 


4 
" The Imagiadtion is aRive and flirre 


10g, 46 
Godis the kigheſt picch of cur Zma- 
gina'ion, 

Imp1ſi:1915 not witho:it rhe conſent of 
the ſubje&s. 35r 
Exccflive Impaſitions have a reſcm- 
blance of ſyran''y. 363 
In<cquality good, {1 moderate. 2o5 

Inceſt, Ir ivnot natu.c, burlaws and 
culfomes that makes 1nceft a fin in 
the CoNNarerals. 292 

Induſtry, the more honeſt cerrain, glo- 
r!0Us, - 349 

Iudgment, A point of wiſdom to jug 
of all things. 218 
To deprive man of Frdgmen', is 0 
make him no more a man bur a beaf. 


219 
A wiſe man catieth himſclt accor- 
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dirg tothe cuſtom of the world, re- 
ſerving ſtill the Zadeement of things 


to himſelf, 320 
Iacontinexcy. 

Conjugal Incontincacy is a breach of 

all lawes, 530 
Infimy. Divers kinds of Infamy. 55v 
Iafel city whart it is. 196 


Infcriours. The duty of infſeriours to- 
wards their ſuperivurs, eonfiſtcrh- in 
rwo points 47 4 

Infirmity. Sce. D:bility, 


Ingratitu:le. Iris a ft againſt nature, 
withour all excuſe, and there is no- 
th ng inic , but baſe diſh m. ty and 
ſhame, 431 

Fuſlice two-fold, 1195 3-7 
Juſtice nei ry in a $ veraign. 336 
Withour it Staves are but rubbc: ics. 

337 

A ſpeciall uſc of Z4/licer condemn 
.o4c.thar he may ſcryc tor example 
unto others, 443 
uſlice d-aned. 397 
he firſt and original 7../lice. 398 
Apgrcatdetc& is in dittribucive 7#- 
ſtice. 399 

Innovations dangerous. 369 
Innovations muſt be wrought by 1:cile 
and little, 360 
Innovators have alwaics glorious and 
plauſible rirles. 395 

I,tclligeace, a ſubtilty common amorg 
Pr.nces . 340 


Inſt: u(l on. 
The lInfrufionof a Child reduced 
unto three points. 
The forming of the ſpirir. 
3 Ihe ordering of the body. @ 412- 
The uling o: (he manners. 
Two forts of meanry of 11ft/w(tons, 


Pre c« pts, 
by - F apunthn 5 453 
In\lru tio by way of queſt oning », an 
e:.cellent rhing. 455 


Invention. From the {1 ficiency of mm- 
vention, have pre crea d thule wo: ks 
that have raviſhcd 1 he world with. 
admit auyn. 56 

Invention 


-- 


\ 
Invention doth not only imitace na- 
ture, bur excels it; 56 


K 
ROM of our ſelyes, the firſt 


thing we are £2 learn, 219 
Enjoyned to all by all reaſon. 210 
The Knowledge of the perſons with 
whom,and the affaires about which, 
acccHlary in a wiſe man, Zol 


L 


© Abonr required in a Souldier. 373 
Law. Multiplicity of Laws a teſti- 
mony of a {ick common.wealeh.337 
The Law of Mo/es in his Decealogue, 
is an ourward publicke copie from 
which 511 the Lawsarc taken, 24: 
Reaſon the life of the Law. 242 
Laxine/s or flowneſſe. 
A man nauſt conlult ſlowly, execute 
ſpeedily, 360 
Leagucs. Many ſores of Leagues. 356 
Leagwes either perperuall,or _—_ 
J9 
Lexrning. Alearned man like a Crow 
decked with the fearhers of other 
Birds, 448 
Learning and wiſdom go ſeldom toge- 
ther. Th: rea{on thereof. 448 
Learning doth intoxicare the braine, 
450 
Learning the proper mcanes to wiſ- 
dom. x 450 
Lrararg marreth weak wits, pertes 
&-th the frong. 452 
The greareſft ryranny, that miy be ro 
briele rhe Ltbey'y of the ſpirit. 219 
Liberality required in a Soveraign, 344 
A two- told Libe/adity, 344 
It. maſt be wirh mealutre, 345 
1jing. The foulncffe and hurtthercof, 
420 
Ir is the parrt of ſſayes to lyc,of free- 
men to ſpe:k rhe truth. 4209 
1i/e. Theeſtimartionthereof, 105 


The length and brevity of Life. 106 
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& compariſon berween the countrey 
Life, and rhe Cirizens, 194 
Love vicious, 
Three principal kinds of this Love to 
which all the reſt are referred. ibid. 
Carnal Love a furious paſſion, 71 
M 


M Agiſtrates. 3 
Magiſtrates of divers degrees, 
185 
In the preſence of the Soveraign they 


have no power rocommand. 185 
A gencral deſcription ef Magiſtrates. 


471 

How is he to carry himſelf reuching 
thoſe commands that are repugnant 
rs the Law of God. 472 
A Magiſtrate a ſervant of the com- 
mon wealth, a ſpeaking law, 473 
Berter for a Magiſtrate to be ſevere 
then gentle, 473 
M1gnanimity required in a Soyeraign, 


34k 

M:ignanimity requiz*'d in a Magiſtrate, 

: 5093 

Mn cenſidered by all his parts and 
members. 7 
Man an Epitome of the whole world. 

8 

Mn made by dcliberarioa and c oua- 
ſel 8 


Creared naked, uprighr ,and the 1ca- 
fon why. ; $8 
Ms body divid:d into four regions 
or degrees, 12 
M a compared to a common-wealth, 

67 
Mn confidered by .coniparing him 
wich all acher crearures, 95 
M in hatch many things common wirlt 
other creatures,many diftcreat,, 96 
Marx b 'rn to ſn:rew. 131 See Sorrow. 
The conſideration of Mai by thoſe 
yarietics and diff crences that are.in 


him. 151 
Whercof there are five parts, 15: 
Hivcrs ſhapes of mep, 153 


Nething 


Nothing more beautiful in the __ 
of Man then the viſage: 
Seven ſingularities in the vilage f 
Man, 48 
Manners. 
Divers Manners and conditions of 
people. 156 
The caules of thele diverfities. 158 
Manners the third head of proviſion, 
345 
Manners the ſccond part of diſcipline. 
73 
—— touching manners. Aa 
Bal. Bad and good 
yr 4 for Good. ) which they are. 
453 459 
Marriage the fountain of ; ſocie- 
164 
Obje&tions againſt Marriazes, 16x 
The band of Marriaze unjuſt, 16x 
Marriage corrupteth good and great - 
rits- 
It hindreth the cunpmplecien - 


- 


things celeſtial, 166 
Two things eſſential unto Aſarriage. 
168 


Equality in Marriage conliſteth of a 
perie communication and commu- 


nity of all things, 169 
Incqualicy agreeth with all lawes and 
policies, 16g 


An adviſement touching the uſe of 
Marriage. 43 
Miſeries of Princes in ge, 


Marriage fuſt inſtituted by God him 
ſelf. 167 
The love of Married couples partakers 
of friendſhip in a ſtrait line , _ " 
Collateral friendſhip. 

Matrimonial friendſhip , WT 


409 
Melitation a rewedy for the wile nail 
adverſity. 
Meditation prepareth the ſoul and 
confirmeth it againſt all aflaules, 28 5 
Read more of Meditation, 403 
Memory. 
The Mcwory moiſt, 


Tus Ta>ts, 


Jr is the Guardian or Regiſter of all 
things apprehended by rhe ſenſe. 


43 
Three kinds of differences of Memo- 
ric, 46 
The Sciences of the Memory, 46 5 
Memory, the treaſure of Science, 446 
Many with a Memory fully tuft , con-* 
tinue fools, 451 

Military profflhon. 

The praiſe and diſpraiſc thereof, 195 


Mind, 
Particular adviſements touching the 
Mind, 445 
Miſcry. 
Man is Miſeyy ir (elf. 129 
Man is milerable in regard of his rs 
ſtance; his eatrance into the world, his 
continuance, his end. 131 
Miſeries of Princes and Soveraigns, 
181 


Modefly required in a Souldier, 373 
Monarchy. 


Of the three Soveraign States , the 
Monaroby i is the more ancient and ma- 
jeſtical, 162 
Munition, 
The principal proviſions and Muniti- 
ons of war are three, 
Money. 
Armes. 368 
Vieuals. 
N 
N Alure enjoyns honeſty, 239 
N ature reacherh honeſty, 241 


Nature the firſt fundamencal law of 
Fa a lightning, a ray of the Divini- 


34 
Ve muſt follow Nature , as a guide 
and Miſtris, 243 


Nature how to be underſtood, 243 


285 Neceſſity an enemy invincible, 377 


A violent School-miſtris. 378 
Ir ſharpneth comardlinelle, 378 
Neutrality or Neuters. 


Neuters odious to all men. 396 


56 Nobility I” y- to divers nations and 


judgements, 


7.4 | 
The Nobility that is given by letters Order neceſlary in war, and mult be ow 


judgements, hath divers kinds, 

Nobility dchned. 198 

Two things in perfe Nobility, 198 

patents diſhonoucavle, 200 
Nouriſbment, 


& VVhat Nouriſhmens(belides the Cay) 
fi: reſt for an infant. 


439 

Nurſe, 
VVha: choice to he made of a Nurſe. 
440 


The. mother the true and natural 

Nurſe, 439 
O 

Aths, rra;ks of ir.firmity. Se: Dcbi- 


O lity. 


Obec.lience more necifſary for the weale- 


publike then command, 1 64 
Oblization, 
There is a two-fold Oblig.tion, 430 
Axive, paſbve. 
Obiiinacy in opinion, 149 


Men pione to nuching more then to 
give way to their own opinions, 149 
A vice proper to D:gmatiſts, 149 
Two mear.s to Captivate the belceis of 
men to our opinions, 149 
Obfiinacy in opinion accuſcth a man 
ot many vices and imp;rtctio..s, 300 
Offences, or inju: ics, 
V Vhereſoever we (hall find men , wee 


ſhal! 61d i: urics. «$; 
N-ccili y to cfl:n1d from whence ic 
cometh, 35 


Tie infirmities of Old age more 1n 
numbcr then of youth, 109 
Old men twice children, 109 


-.Ol4 age condemneth plcafures , and 
why 2 109 
The vices of ou; age , what they are, 

109 
Opinion defined. 61 


Opinion uncertain , unconſtant , flcer- 
ing , the mother of all milchicſs , the 
guide of fools, 61 
The world led by Opinion, 6; 
| No Opinion held by all. 223 
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197 Oration Oratour. 


227 
An Oration good co encourage ſouldi- 


ers, 378 
for dive:s cauſes, and atter a divers 
manxer, ' 37} 
Order well kept maketh an army in- 
vincible. 373 


P 


D Arents. 
The duty of Parents hath four {.ic- 
cſſive parts, according to thoſe ſour 
Lenenrs that a Child ought to icceiye 
lucc<flively t tiom; his parents, lifezncu- 
ri;hment uit; vition,communiter ion. 
437 
The (everity of Parents in the educs- 
tion of their children condemnc. 


443 
F.artering indulgence as great 3 


taws”, 444 
Parents Coubly ob.ized 10 bring bp 
the child:en, 437 
Pajions in vencal, 
Paſſions Yeicribed, 66 
Huw thy riie and kindle themſclves 
in Us. 66 
Their agitation. 6&5 
Diyers degr-es in th:ir forc2 of a2ic4- 
tion. | 65 
Paſþ.enate off.Ction troub/erh all , en- 


| torceth rhe wil: , GxCeives the judge 

men”, 3+ 
Patience. 

Reaton to perſwade Patience in fick- 

nelle, $47>549 

Examples of Patience. 549 
Peace good in all _— to the yvanqui- 

ſhers and vanquefthed 380 


Treatiles of Pracc do well ſucceed 
when tlicy are concluded under 3 
Buckler, 380 

Ir muſt be free without fraud and by- 


p<cribe, 381 
Paitor. | | 

A Paſtor a far more noble calling then 

that of a Monke ar Heremit. 192 


Pedantiies, 


Pedanties, 
' A Pelantie deſcribed. 142 
No people more ſorttiſh z none more 


preſumpruous. I42 
See more of this in the 3. Book 13, 
Chap. Pelanties have a good opinion 


of rhemlelves, 148 
Pcople. 
Northern People , their qualiries and 
conditions: 157 
Southern , their qualities and corditi- 
ons. 157 
Three ſorts and degrces of People in 
the world. 158 
A large de(crip:ion of the People , or 
vu'zar lorr, 187,188,189 


He that would be wiſe muſt alwayes 
ſuſpect whatſoever pleatcch , and is ap- 


proved by the People, 212 
Perſ. ion. 
Three degrees of Perfcivn, 248 
Pleaſure, 
The higheſt Pleaſure hath a (izht and 
complaint t0 accompany it. 116 
Plcaſures rare , come not wiliing!y , and 
are never pu-e. 131 
T<mpcrance is the rwe of our PleE- 
ſures. 174 
I: is a fantaſtical cpinion generally 19 
condemn al. P;caſures, 275 
Picty nec: ilaty ins Sc versign, 236 
Piety and pri bity mutt br joynes ice 
gerber, 269 
Puiy; amy. S5me accuſe Ciiſtianity wr 
tak1tiy It away. 171 
Poligimy k.lpcth ro. mulciplication, 
171 
Poligamy dives. 172 
Poverty, Ricties and Poverty the ground 
of ali dil.0; dS, 204 See Riches, 
Th: Pow.r ot the husband over tis 
wife, 170 S.c Husban, 
Th: pow:r ol the Facher uver his chil- 
dre. 173 
The pwr of Soveraigns. 3178 
Soveraignty Monacchal. 
| © « Aciltocracical. > 161 
threc-told, - 
( Democratical. 


Eyery one of theſe governcd after a 


Tus Tantks. 


three-fold manner, 16; 
Soveraign power ſubdivided. 161 
The father in former ages had power 
over the lite of his children, 173 
Precautionaa renaedy againſt paſſhon. 175 
Precepts. To learn by Precepts is along 
way, The reaſons, 453 
Learning by Preccpts rwo-fold 453 
Precipitation an enemy to wiledom. 306 
It proceedeth f:om pafſion and intut- 
hciency. 3 
The vice contrary to it is lazinelſc. 305 
A long and unprofitable repentance 
is the reward of head long haſtineſle. 
307 
Preſents, tributes, &c, 
Preſents , the third mcanes to increaſe 
a Princ $:ceaſure, 351 
Preſumption conhdered diverſly. 153 
Preſumption of our own lufficiencess 


a cayi:al enemy to wiſdom. 149 
Pride and pretumprion the greareſt de- 

tees of the Spirit, 60 
Principles, 

It is an unjalt tyranny to ſubmit our 

ſelves ro Principles, 226 


No man hath power to give Principles 
but God a.cne , wl.o is onely to be be- 
lrevedy cafe bi: Caiett it, 226 
Privy Seals , tte b.it nay 0 ivy moneys 
rt-inricka King; creviuty, 355 
Prs lt -ailty, 
Ot to endure tric'.0s is rather Wake 
n:{f of n:an then wiledom. 77 
Proſperity and adverlity the two (chools, 
aad touchſiones of tic ipiri; of man, 
278 
which of the two is more Cifficult ro 
bear, Proſperity or adve: firy, 278 
M:ny have pcriſhed by the want of 
Cilcrection to mederate themſelves in 


their Proſpcrity, 281 
An advicc how a man muſt carty bim- 
le}; in Proſperity 571 


Providence and deſtiny or neceſli:y , are 
no: two Giſtin& lays in cllence , nei- 


ther are they one, 481 
See Forefight. 
Proviſion, 
Na 2 Tha 


There are ſeven heads of Provifien. 334 
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is far mers dangerous then hee that 


Knowledg of the State. 334 hath neither the one nor the other. 
Virtue. 335 271 
Manners. 337 Ripentance ateſtimony of infirmity. 331 
Counſd. 347 . Repentance is a denial of the will, it is 
Treaſure. 351 inward, the medicine of the ſoul , the 
An armed power. 554 death of fin, 253 
Alliance, 356 Reprehenſion. See Admonition, 
Prudence, The excellency thereof , the } Free Admonition the beſt office of a 
deſcription. 39/ mity. 416 
It confiſteth of three thinzs , the uni- Prokiable to Princes. 416 
yerſality, obſcuricy re 339 Three ihings requiced to this office, 


It is a Sea withour cicher bottom or 
brinke. 3;1 
Of thar Prudence that is requircd in 
difhcult afftaires publike and private. 
382 

Puniſhment. 
Puniſhment of offenders divcrs in di- 
vers countries, 156 
An advice for Puniſkments though 
juit and neceſlary in a State. 363 
Six rules therein to beobſcrved; 362 
Puyvezers by their rigorous courſes ex- 


417 
A wholſom holy Reprehenſion may be 


Judicioully applyed. 416 
The rules ct true admonivion eight. 
416 

Repu7iztion, 


Some accule Chriſtianity for taking it 
away. 171 


Y 
Anſwers to the cbjxtions made for 


Repudiation, 171 
Repuliation divers, 172 
Cauſes of Repudiation, 172 


e the Prince to the hatred of the Refizution. 


people, 363 


4 


[ R 


| Eaſon hath divers faces , which pro- 
ceedeth from many cauſes, 54 
A wile man rulcth himſelf according 


to Reaſon. 403 

It is a main bonus genius, 403 
Religion. 

Diverlity of Religion, 257 


All agree in many principles of Reli- 


g10n, 258 
A!l differ in many, 259 
The cruel cuſtomes of many ceuntrics 
in matter of Religion, 258,259 


Every countrey preters his Religion a- 
bove the reſt, 260 
Chriſtian Relzgzon the trueſt, 260 
VVhat Religion that is that hath 
oreateſt appearance of truth. 265 
A man muſt be honeſt before hee be 
Religious. 270 
He that bath Religion witheut boneſty 


Four things therein to be obſeryed, 
432 
That it be not too ſpeedy. at L 
That it be with ſome uſury, 432 
Thar it be with a good heart, 433 
That the will be forward where the 
ability is wanting, 433 
Revenge, 
It is a cowardly paſſon, $5 
The valiant mind contemns it, $6 
Ir is a biting unjuſt paſſion, 36 
Riches and poverty the ground of 3ll 
dilcords and troubles. 204 


VVhich of the two the moſt dange- 
rous. 204 
Riot in apparel , a vice proper to women. 


580 

Rules cf war, 
To preſcribe certain Rules and perpe- 
tual it is impoſſible, 374 
Some to be obſerved throughout a 


war, ſome upon occafion. 375 


Rules for the whole time of war z what 
they are, 375 
Rules 


THT 


Rules for the fight, where many things 
are to be conſidered, ; 376 
Ad 
S 
© Acraments. 

The Sacrements teſtimonies of 
mans infirmitie, 133 
See Debility, 

$2crifices , markes of humane infumity, 
422 

Saineſs or Mourning, 
The deſcription thereof, $8 
I: is not natural, 88 


Ceremcnious ſorrow deceirfiil, $8 
I: is unjuſt, pernicious, 


Saticty noylom, 181 
$chollcrs, 
No people more unfit for all things 
then Scholleys, 455 


Scollers learn our of books excellent 
knowledg , but with ill means and as 
bad ſuccelle, 451 
Schoolmailer, 

Inſtructions for a REnene to make 
his ſcholler ts ſpeak and to reaſon. 

$54» 555» $56 
Demands and queſtions neceflary in 
2 ſchoolmaitcr. 554, See Inſtructions. 
Severiry in (choolmaſters condemned, 


V Vhat men fitteſt for ſuch a bufintfe. 
1 
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It preceeds from che ignorance wee 
have of our weaknelle, 216 
—_ n general, 

facultie of ſenſe , that is , of per- 
ceiving and_apprehending ourward 
things , is Wone after a five-fo1d man- 
ner, which we call the five ſenſes, 33 
The objects of the ſenſes difterent ac- 
cording to the diverkity of the feof 


Six things required in FR, * 
this faculty. 33 
Senſe when an how it is made, 34 
The common ſenſe what it is. 35 
Wu knowledg begun in us by the ſen» 


35 
The number , and wherher onely hee, 


Of every particular ſenſe , ke ic .. 
their right leccer, 
$ ervitude rwo-fould. 181 
Severity a means to win authority. 359 
Severity ina Prince commended. 359 
Severity mult be mingled wich ſome 
modcration. 359 
Sizbt. The objt& of the ſ6;ht not _—_ 
bur light, 
The organe of the ſeght, the eye, abich 
iS2 = of the body , tult formed , po 


443z fini 
Mildneſſe commended. = The ſenſe of (ceing excellerh all 3 
Cciencein what ranke to place it 3 all are rc in five things, 39 
not of one opinion. 203 Slaves. The ule of $/aves monſtrous and 
A deſci iption of Science, 445 ignominijous, 176 
Memory the treaſure of ſcience, 446 Permitted by the Lawes of Moſes how? 
Science not ncceflary tor ſundry cau- 176 
les, 446 Four ſorts of ſlzves, 176 
An advice touching the choiſe of e- Sobriery a way to other virtues, om" 
ence, 45 The praiſe of Sobricty, 78 
Sciences are the riches of rhe ſpirit, Not onely ſerviceable to the body, Von 
z30z the mindetoo, 579 
» Secrecy a charge full of inconyenience, The time when a man mult begin to 
415 b: ſober, $79 
Sedition what it is. 390 Souldiers, Divers ſorts of ſouldiers. ;6 F 
From whence it ariſcth, gt Foot preterred before horſemen , na» 


tural bctore ſtrangers , ordinary aud 
trartarſ both neccllacy. 369 


39 
Self love the gangreen and corruption of Solitarincſs no ſanftuary againſt lingrem= 


the ſoul. 216 


ptations, 1934 
$oy0+ 


three-fold, 


= $ 2 
' The government and maintenance of 
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Moaarchal, 
Ariſtocracical. 161 

{D:mocratical, 

Every one of theſe governed after a 
threc-fold manner, 162 
Soucraign power {ubdivided, 161 
Soveraignty the cement and ſoul of 
humaae things, 78 
SubjeR to changes. 178 
The deſcripcion of ſoucraignty. 178 
The properries thercot, 179 
Soveraignty why (o much deſired, 178 
The manners of Soverdigns. 180 
The miſeries and incanvenicnc:s of 
Soveratgns, | 103 
Milzrics in cheir change. 189 
M iſerics in their pleaſures, 181 
Miſerics in their marria_cs. 18: 
Soucraizns marry not tor themſelves, 
but the good of the State. 13; 


Soverdizuty 


Soveraigns or Princes [ce with Gther 
mens eyes , ungerſtand by othcr mens 
184 
sct 


e3's. 
Soveraigns polleſled by three ſor 
pcop'e. 183 
Four principal virtues requiccd in a 
Soveraign, 335 
A Sovcraign mult min_le p udcnce 
with j.uſt.ce, 338 
A $0.craign muſt be s Lion in his 
blowes, a Fox in his counlel, 339 
Credulity dangerous in a Prirc?. 339 
Intel.jgcence neceſlar; wich P.inces, 
how far forth, 341 
Soucraigrs miſt do no unjuſtice in a- 
ny cate , bur wich great unwillingneil: 
and griet cf minde, 342 
Valour required in a Soveraign, 342 
Clemency required in a Sourrargn. 
343 


a Prince in his State , conſiſteth of be 
nevolence, authority, 357 
It is a part of wiſedom in a Prince to 
remper his clemency. 354 
A Sovefaizn that looſcth never 
little of\his authority marreth all. 360 
Hz: mult not make any Subj:& 100 
great, 3'0 


Tyranny to be abhorred in a Sove- 
raign, 69 
A Soveraign muſt carefully dire 
himſelf from three things, 363 
A Soveraign muſt alwayes have in his 
hand a little book or memocial con» 
raining three things, 365 


How he muſt order rewards and pu- 


niſhments 365 
A Soveraign in the ente:ptiſe of war 
mult look into the juſtice vt the cauſe. 

66 
A Soucratzn before be undertake a 
war muſt adviſedly conſider of foure 
principall points. 36L 


Soul, The dition of the Soul yery 


Githcul:, 21 
Eaie to 1ay wha: it is not, 22 
H rd to ay wlac it is, 22 
Tic nature ain wine of a humane 
Sou!. 23 
The foul whether corporal or incor- 
poral. 23 
The facultirs of the ſoul divers. 24 
Tre immor al:ty ot the Soul, :9 
Man naturaily iaciintd to bclieve it. 
| on 
Tixee diffe:er.c.s or Cegrees of ſouls, 
29 

The eſtate of li. ſoul fer d:ath. 21 
Of th: veyerab & y6u! and her ſubal- 
rer14als, 32 


Sorrow ncver pure v ithout the alliarce 


of tome pl ature. 1:7 
M:n burn to ſorrow, 131 
Three realvuns why ſorrow is natw. «l, 

131 


Fpirit humane. 


The officcs thercof, 50 
The general deicriptian and praile 
thereot. (2 
D:velity of ciiticions of the ſpirir; 
5 

The $p:r:t a perperua! agent. + 
It is a miracle to finde a great Spiris 
well ruled and governed, 57 
A man of an indiff:rent Spirit fteſt 
fag government, 59 
e finelt wits not the wiſeſt men. 65 
Man 


Man hath a bukic troubleſom Spirit, 

244 

A ſhameful baſe thing for the Spirir. 

toſerve the bedy. 404 

Fperch. The force and authority of 

(i pecch, & 40 

8 pecch the hand of the ſpirit. 42 

The cy:re{pondency of hearing and 
ſpeech, 46, See Tongue, 


Rules for fp-ech, 530 
Specth common to man with other 
C1Cat urts, 96 
State. 'Two parts of matrer of State, 
k 33IJ 

To knzw the Stare the chicf point of 
provitiun, 334 
States governed with fear are never 
durable, 337 


The preps of a State are ſeven, 338 
Szc Proviſion, 
Storke, The na:ure of the Storke, 549 
$tr atazems , whether lawful in war , pet= 
mirted zn war, and without the preju- 
dicc of mans faith, 379 
Stupility a remedy againſt paſſions, 


2'4 
SubjeRs, The duty of ſubje#s confifterh 


11 three points, 5<6 
How ſutjeFs are to carry themlelves 
under a Tyrant. 567 


SubjeAs never permitred to attempt 
any thing agpinſ: a Sovcraign Prince 
ule 


for what caule (oeyer, 571 
Sufs.tics and Lones. 

$ubfsdies the ſixth means to increaſe a 

Princes treaſure. 352 


N (ubſs.ties but upon neceſſity. 352 
Snbfedies not to be impoſed , but with 


the lubjce&s conſent. 352 
See Impofitions, 
Subtility to defend 4 js as commendable 
as it is diſhoneſt to often. 390 
Superiours, 
The duty of ſuperiours confiſteth in 


rwo things. 583 
Ir is no greatneſle for a man to make 
himſelf to be feared , except it be of 
his enemies, \ 4'0 
Superijrions , injurious to Godzan ext- 
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my true religion, 210 
3thing doth more reſemble true re- 
ligion , and yet no greater enemy 
thereunto then ſuperſtition. 246 
The difference berwixt Religion and 
* ſupeylition, 3.0 


T 
T Emerity , the property of H:reticks, 


Sophitts, Pedantics, 129 
T«mperancy two-fold, 

\ General. 4 

540 
Special, ) 

The ſubjz& and general obje& of 

Temp.rancy is properly plcaſure , 

whercot it is the- razor and the rule. 

539 


Divers deſcriprions of Temperancy. 
Tyrant. 

V Vhether it be lawfull to lay violent 

hands upon the peiſon of a 117427, 


474 
He may be a Tyrant in the cxecution 
threc= vayes, 474 
In martter of religion, conſtraining his 
{ubje&s conſciences. 474 
A Tyrant the inſtrument of Gods ju- 
ſtice. 575 
Qae onely caſe wherein it is lawtull 
to refit a Tyrant, 575 
Tyranny what it is. 39% 
The cauſe of publike commotions and 


rebellions, 39% 
Tyranny muſt cither be hindred ar the 
entrance , or ſuff:red being eſtabliſh- 
ed, 393 
Tyranny to be abhborred in a King, 
375 

Tongue, 
The Tongue the inſtrument of what- 
loever is good or ill, $1} 
The $0xngue in all the world. 514 
Torturcs rather a proot of patience then 
verity, 120 
Tortures bad means to fift out the 
truth, 120 
Injuſtice to T'or ture for an offence, yer 
doub:ful, 121 
Traſfigue 


Triffique which the Soveraign uſeth by 
is taRors z the fift mean co increale a 
Princes treaſure, 349 
Traffique of honours and offices bale, 

FO 


for fave in the hundred. 350 
Tranquillity of ſpirit the crown of wiſe- 
dom. Z25 
Tranquillity what it is. 326 
"The means to attain thereunto, 365 
Treachery more baſe then Atheiſm, 438 
Isquriousto God and man, $42 
Trea(on what it is. * 383 
VVhat kind of people are ſubj:R 
thereunto, 389 
The adviſements and remedies, the 
ſame that belong to conjuraters, 389 
To pity 8 Traitor is cruelty, 389 
adviſfements for particular perlons 
rouching Treaſon, 404 
Treaſure the fitth head of proviſion. 349 
Treaſure the ſmewes of the State. 349 
Truth lodged in the bolom of Gol. 54 
The greatelt argument of Truth the 
eneral conſent ot the wo: 1d, 55 
The Truth and eſſence of things , en- 
rereth not into us by its own p. oper 


ſtrength and authority. 60 
Truth two-fold, 120 
Humane imbecillity cannor endure 
the ſplendor of Truth, 120 


The two principal mcans to attain ro 
the knowledg of the truth, 


Reaſon C 121 
Experience, 
A thouſand lics for one truth, 225 
V 


V Agabonis, 
® The incceale of Yazabonds in the 
world, 178 
Palour required in a Soveraign, 350 


Diſcipline makes men Yaliant, 289 
To wvalour three things are required, 


359 
True valoxr doth not peak , but exe- 
cute, 391 
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Z 
A three-fold uſe of ulury in P.inces . 


The deſcription of 14/our or fortitude, 

488 
True v4lour muſt ſpring from a true 
ground , not from peſhon , hope of 
gain , ambition, wcarineſs of life, or to 
prevent captivity. 


495 
Vanity the moſt eflential quality of ha- 


mane nature, 111 
Vanity ſhewed many wayes , and afrer 
a divers manner. 112 
Vanity in ſalutations, congies,compic- 
ments. 115 
VVe are Vaia at the charge of our own 
eaſe, health, life. 115 
Virtue. 


It is not in the power of man to put in 
praQtile all Virtues, 118 
A man many times cannot p:rform 
that which belongs to one Virtue, 
without the Scandal or cff:nce of a- 


r.0: her, or of ir ſelf, 118 
ViRory confiſteth not in the number, but 
in theforce and valour, 334 
Theeving victories, condemned by 
Alexander, 3s5 
Vifual. The uſe of Vifual, $94 


Viſaze or Face. Nothing more beautiful 


in the bcdy of man, then the vilage. 
Seyea Singularitics in- this viſage of 


man. 19 
Impoſſible to finde two in all things 
alike, 154 


Voeaztion, The choice of a wvoeation or 


form of life very dithculr , wherein a 
man carrieth himſelf divaſly., 254 
Some happy , ſome untuppy in their 
choice, 

Molit men deliberate not of choice, 


a5s 
#nierſtanling,or the intelleRive faculty. 


The ſcat thereof , the brain , nor the 
hearr. 43 
The #4nderflanding dry, 44 
and therefore old men , melancholike, 
ingenious, So beaſts of a dry tempe- 


rate, 45 
Three principal offices and differen- 
ces of the {nderflunding. 46 


Cold ſerveth-the #nderſtanding, 46 
The 


The Sciences that belong to the oo 
derfinding. 
The #nderftanding the beſt of che 
three faculrics of the (oul, 47 
#nderflanding not given alike unto 


% 
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Will oc laſt teſtament, 

In the laſt of our goods, 
the beſt way is to follow the lawes & 
cultomes of the Countrey. 4651 
A pattern of ag excellent Will. 439 


all; 48 Wiſtom and Science things very ditfe: - 


The diflerence betwix: the ay” 
ding and the will. 

In man the #nderilanding in the S 
yeraign, 

The power of the #nderflanding = 


rupted by the Senſes, 63 
vv 
W Ay or military aQion. 

Military action reduced to three 
366 

God fayvoureth juſt Wars, 366 
The fult head ente:prile, 366 
— and avarice bad motives to 

367 

Tha a War be inall points juſt, bu 
things are neceſſary 367 
War defenſive = jaſt, 367 


War off:nfive upon what cauſes, 367 
The end of w.r mult be peace. 367 
Wickedneſs:a de(cription of Wickedneſs, 
254 
It ingendreth offnce and __—_— 
in the ſoul. 
VWhether there may be any ſuch ot 
or pleaſure, as may carry with it a ſubs 
Gcient excule , for the committing of 
ſuch or ſuch a lin, 260 
Three ſorts of wickedneſs and wicked 
e: their compariſon. 261 
1fe, The durics ot the wife to her hul- 
band 


171 
Particular duties of the Wife towards 
her Husband. 464 
Will. The Will a world turned toplic tur» 
vie, 60 
The Wil! corrupts the unde: Randing, 
60 
Impieties , H refics , Ecrours in faich 
dad Religion (ping from our _ 
and corrupt W111 
The preheminence and importance = 
the W711, 66 


ent. 460 
Wiſlom more worth then Science. 500 
Wiſdom and Science go ſeldom toge= 
ther, 431 
The reaſons thereof, 

Wiſlom the rule of the ſoul. 440 
Wiſdom a neceſſary good, and uniycr- 
lally commodious, 447 
Wiſlom properly a mans own, 447 
Common-weales well governed by 
wiſdom without learning. 448 
Two | my to Wiſdom, * 205 
Two toundations of #iſlom. 1200 
Six offices and funRions of Wiſdom. 


:02 

Two fruits or eft.Qts of Wiſdom. 202 
A wile man Celcribed. 203 

To have a certain end and form of 
life , the ſecond foundation of wiſiom. 

L 

The principal rules of Wiſdom —_ 
cern Religion, and the worſhip ut God 
254, 

It is the part of a wile man toobſcrve 

the Laws , Cuſtomes, and Ceremcnics 
of the Covntrey, :85 
It js a bale thing for wiſe men toſu'- 
fer themſelycs to be carried with cu- 


ſtom.s. : $6 
The part of a wile man to keep him= 
ſelf alwaycs racy for death. z0$ 


It is the ctown of wiſ\om for a man 
to maintan himlelf in true Tranqui- 
licy of ſpirit, 369 
Two lorts of wiſe men. 338 
Worl1, The diviton of the }:rld into 
three par.s , Noithein , Middle , Sou» 


therr, 164 
Their natures and diff.rence in every 
thing. 164 
In the bodies, ſpirits, religion, T.aners 
of men. 165 
The caukcs of the differcnces, 165 

Oo The 
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Tnux TaBrs. 
The world divided into three pos propalition , bat not well underſtood, 


246 
There is nothin} in'the nos 
new or ſtrange. 0 Y 
Divers opinions touching the 
ning p_ end, ages, eteres,changes a Y ns The vices of Touth what they 
the World. 227 
che World a en » 4 creature compoſed Tewh muſt be held in chettibes 
of 2 body and a ſoul, 228 460 
New Worlds diſcovered , as the Eaſt How Touth js nurtured, Sce 435-436. 
and VVeſt-Indies. 229 
The world , not that we think and Z 
judge ir to be, Nor alwayes the ſame. 
229 7 Ones. The Zoxes habitable which 
To contemn the World is a brave were thought unhaþitable. 240 
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A Catalogue of ſome Books printed , and fold by 
Luxz Fawn, at the Parrot in 
Pauls Church-yard. 


| In Folio. 
He ww ks of M. William Perkins che firſt Vol. 
D. Fulke ox the Rbemiſh Teſtament, 
Joſephus his #/3ſtory of the Fowe. 

A Spqniſo- Engiiſh potopny by JobonMinſb w. 
Englands recovery ,, or the Hiſtory of the Army under the conduT 
of Sir Thomas Farifax Knight, — 

T he Laws and Cuſtomes of « Commonwealth by J 1bn Bodin, 
ATIOENAEMATIA Sagra: .or 4 (ol: tion of Poſthumous end 
Orphan Leftures delivered at S$, Paxls, anisS, Gil «his Church 
by the right reverend Father Bb jp Andrcws newly Publiſhed, 
by M. Thomas Piccee. 


In Quarto, 

An Expoſition on the firſt he of 7o0b by Joſeph Curyll, 
in four Vollumes. 

Tio Pratticall Commentaries , or Ex*ofitions with Notes 01 the 
Epiftles off James, and Fude by Thoawas Manron B. D. jo two 
V ollumes. 

The way Of life in four ſeverall Treatiſes by T hn Cotton of 
News+ Evpland. | | 

M. Thomas Caſe his Sermons compleat in eve Vollume, 

D. Thomas Taylor o» the Revelations. 

A Treatiſe of ſelf Murther by John Sym. 

T be travailes of four Engl ſh mn into Aﬀerici, Ali, &c, 

The larger Catechiſme by the Aſſembly of D.vines with Proofes, 

eAlſo a Confeſſion of faith with Proofes. 

The Faitbfull ani wiſe Servant by Mathew Barker. 

eA Paraphraſe on the Canticles by G.orge Sandys. 


In Otayo. 
Dyke 9» the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, 
——— Hi ſeleft Sermons 0n ſeverall Texts, 
A Diſcovery of the Werld to come by J. Seager CM. A, 
Three Sermons Preaced in the Collegiate Church in CManch:ſter” 
by Richard He yricke Warden of the ſaid Colleage, "7 
- : Chrits 


Chrifts ({qunſell to bis languifting Charcb of Sardis YIrOR. 


- Sedgwicke. 

M. Symonds 4:ſtrred Soul! Caſe and C wre, cc, 

— His Sight ani Faith ou 2 Cor. 5.7. 

—— His three Treatiſes, Viz, the fixed Ey, &&c. 

A Key to the Hebrew Biblz with the Platter with Englifh Letters, 
al/o one with the Prickes, and 4 nothey Without by, William Ro- 
bertſon If. A. of Edmberg.” 

Gedall in all , by Edwwrd Buckler Afiniſtey in the "Ie of Wight.” 

Miſcellane, Prayers, Meditations, &. by E\z:berh Grimftone. 

The ſubſtance of C hriftian R« ligion in Bo Books by Amnandus Po- 
laoups 


T he Holy Ghoſt on tht Bench , or the Judgment of the, boly Spirit 


'of God on the Spirits of the times by Rickard Hollioworth , late 
' Miziſter w Manchefter. N.w. 


In Daodicimo. 

Correfion- Inflruftion, or a T rgatiſe of affii tions by Thom Caſe, 

T be poore Dowbting Chriftian drawn to Chriſt , by Thomas Hooker. 

T he threefold State of Man by Thomas Marton. 

Efſays Divine , ard Morall by 1. Roboſon, 

A Pirſroe Mans prattice contaving many devout Prayers,6. 

A fourefold diſcorery of the Eſtate of Man, v z. what man 11 111 4 
ftate of Creation , Degeneration, Reſtoration, and G loyification, by 
Paul Freving. - 

Rab ologia , or the art of numbering by rods , by Seth Partrid- 
ge, 6 


